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THE BOOK OF 


military" anecdotes. 


ACC£imiODAilNG. 

Ai^fificcrof very sftiall stature, 
but very hasty temper, was cae 
day vehemently scolding afc the 
first soldier of his company, a 
man of uncommon size. The 
soldier for some time endured 
patiently, and even unconcern- 
edly, the storm of vituperation 
rising up to him from his dimi- 
nutive chief. Finding, however, 
that instead of abating, the rage 
of his officer went on increasing, 
he quietly said to his next man, 
“ John, go and fetch him a stool ; 
I, believe he wants to give me a 
box on the ear.’^ 


A SMARTING RETORT 
A British soldier, in Paris, 
>rho wote a Waterloo medal, 
was accosted by a French grena- 
dier wearing on fcis breast the 
badgejof the Legion of Honour, 
which is n>uch superior to the 
former in point, of intrinsic 
vgluQ. Looking a)t the*W aterloo 
ibldier, the Frenchman observed 
with a sneer, that the medal he 
wore did not Cost his govern- 
ment more than a few sous. 


“ But,” retorted the English 
hero, "it cost yoitr country a 
Napoleon^ 

PAT AND THE PIG. 

A ROLLICKING Hibernian, of 
the Light Divisiewj^ in the Pen- 
insula, was once trulS^g along 
the road with a pig tied to a 
string behind him, when, as bad 
luck would have it, he was over- 
taken by general Canford. The 
salutation,*^ supposed, 

was not the most cordial. 
" Where did you steal that pig, 
you plundering rascal “ What 

general?" exclaimed the 
culprit, turning round with the 
most innocent surprise. " Why, 
that pig you have behind you, 
you villain." " Well, then, I vow 
and protest, general, rejoined 
Paddy, nothing abashed, and 
turning round to his four-footed 
companion as if he liad ilever 
seen him before, “ it is scanda- 
lous to think what a wicked 
world we live in, and how ready 
folks are to take awa;^ an hoilest 
bo/s character. Some black- 
guard, wanting to get me ‘ 
B 2 / 
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trouble, has tied lhat taste to 
my cartoucli box.” The general 
smiled and rode on. v 

. * \ 
PADDY ON THE QUIx^VE. 

An Irish sergpant was once 
sent to keep a look-out after the 
enemy. Not having made his 
appearance at the proper tiijic, 
the officer of the picquet went to 
sec what had become of him, 
when, to his astonishment, he 
observed Paddy ramjning several 
ball cartridges, and occasionally 
peeping over a bank. The mo- 
ment he observed his officer, he 
held up his fore finger, as a 
signal for silence. The officer, 
looking over tne bank, saw a 
body of French cavalry ap- 
proaching, and added; ‘‘You 
stupid fellov' I can’t you sec 
that imiuf fisc body of cavalry !” 
“ Yes, sure, and I was just after 
preparing my musket to tell them 
the time of the morning.” They 
had scarcely time to r ach their 
station unc^;j^rvMy before the 
French charg’d them ; and 
Paddy had a hard task to keep 
off the fod, to whom he was so 
anxious to tell the time of the 
morning. 

PATS REBUKE. 

An Irishman, from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, was at Bull 
Run battle, and was somewhat 
startled ^hen the head of his 
companion on the left hand was 
knocked off by a cannon b«dl. 
A few moments after, however, 
a spent ball broke the fingers of 
his comrade on the other side. 
The latter , threw down his gun 
, <^d with pain, when the 


Irishman rushed to hirn, ‘ex- 
claiming, ^ Och, what’s the 
matter with Ihq ould woman, 
sljtop cryinl ; you make more 
noise about it than the man that 
losht his head.” 

^RETORT COURTEOUS. 

An officer and a lawyer talk- 
ing of a disastrous battle, the for- 
mer was lamenting the number 
of brave soldiers wffo fell on the 
occasion ; when the lawyer ob- 
*>crved, “tjiat those who iivecl 
• jy the sword must '‘v’^'cet to die 
oy the swoid.” “ By a ^^nilar 
rule,” replied the officer, “ those 
whosjive by the law must expect 
to die.by the law.” 

A TROUBLESOME RE^ 
TJNUE. 

A CERTAIN captain, who liad 
made, a greater figure than his 
fortune could well bear, and the 
regiment not being paid as was 
expected, was forced to put off 
a great part of his equipage ; a 
few days after, as he was walking 
by the road-side, he Saw one rf 
his soldiers sitting cleaning hini- 
self under a hedge : “What 
you doing there, Tom?” said 
the officer. “Why faith, sir,” 
answered the soldier. ^ “ I am 
following your example, getting^ 
rid of part of jpy retinue.” 

WELLINGTONTS NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE BATTLE OF 
IJ^ATERZOO.^ 

WELLiNGTbN was once aske^ 
by a lady of rank, after dinner, 
to give her an account of the 
batde of Waterloo — a request 
very like that made by a French 
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cQunteSj» wfto Seized a philo- 
sopher at the supper-table and 
e»cIaTmed : “ While they are 
cutting up the fowls, and we 
have got five minutes to spare, 
do tell me the historv of the 
world, for I want to know it so 
much.’* However, the Ivon 
Duke proved himself equa*l to 
the occasion, for he replied : 
“ Battle of Waterloo, ma'am ; 
Ave pommelled the French, they 
pommelled us, and we 'poin- 
jnellid the hardest^ ; so wc 
gained t^fv day.” — My Recol- 
6 y Lord William Pitt 

Lemiox. 

GLORIOUS OLD iSTONE- 
WALL, 

During the American Civil 
War, a Federal captain who had 
been taken prisoner was reclin- 
ing under a tree, when General 
Lee and staff rode by. The 
captain, struck with the dignified 
and spldierly appearance of the 
General, languidly inquired who 
he Avas, and expressed unfeigned 
admiration at his ‘fine figure on 
horseback. Soon after General 
Jackson rode by, and the weary 
prisoner again proffered his in- 
quiries. “That's glorious Old 
•'.Stonewall ! ” exclaimed the 
guard, cheering lustily as his 
eye followed th^ hero. Up 
sprang uie recumbent prisoner, 
and, gazing curiously until the 
General was out ,of sight, lay 
dowa agkin, with ^pression 
bt disappointment, muttering, 
“ Well, he ain't much for looks 
anyhow I " jfkckson usually 
rode in a l<^ose, shambling atti- 
tude, *and TOS very indifferent 


w 

about his dress and appe^rtfnee. 
On one occasion he approached 
a sqj^ad^'of soldiers at dusk, his 
horsa flouftdcringjalong through 
the mire, and himself reeling in 
the saadle like a drunken man ; 
so that one oMhc soldiers, not 
recognising him,sshouted, as he 
passed, “ I say, old fellow, you 
look as if you knew where to 
help yourself to liquor ; I wish 
you would hand me some.” 
Judge of the man's embarrass- 
ment, when his comrades hastily 
silenced him by the information 
that the awkward cavalier was 
no other than their idolised hero, 
Stonewall Jackson. 

SAYING ms BACON, 

One of the 14th was singu- 
larly lucky in wHS^'^appeared a 
chance mode of savii?|' his life, 
in one of the actions in which 
the regiment was engaged. The 
drum bea^ng to arms before he 
had finisned his dinner, he 
thrust a piece of bacon, too 
precious a morsel in such pre- 
carious times to be wasted, into 
the breast pocket of his coat. 
After the battle was over, he 
discovered a bullet in the bacon ; 
and ever afterwards, when thank- 
fully recounting the tale of his 
miraculous escape, he used to 
say that he was doubly fortunate, 
for that he had “ not only saved 
his bacon, but that his bacon 
had saved him." 

BREVITY. 

A French officer, who had 
served, under Henry IV., not 
having received any pay for ^ 
considerable time, came to the 
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• 

king* end confidently said to 
him, “Sire, three words with 
your M aj esty — money, ' or »dis- 
charge!*^ “ ^our with you,” 
answered his Majesty — “ ^leither 
one nor t’other.” 

t, 

INFORMEIh FITLY RE- 
WARDED, 

When General Pichegru 
entered Maestricht, he expe- 
rienced some difficulty in ob- 
taining quarters for his troops. 
A merchant who considered 
himself very patriotic, called on 
him, and gave him a list of 
Orangists who had soldiers 
quartered on rt^em, though not 
in sufficient mimbers, in the 
opinion of this demagogue, 
who wished that the aristocrats 
should hav^4f^ieir houses filled 
with troo|^^; from the cellar to 
the garret. “ I am obliged to 
you for this information,” said 
Pichegru ; “ and have they sent 
you any soldiers, •citizen ? ” 
“ Yes, general.” “How many?” 
“Four.” “ That will do.” The 
merchant had no sooner re- 
turned hbme, than forty more 
soldiers arrived, and took pos- 
session of his house. He has- 
tened back to the general, and 
informed him that some mistake 
had taken place. “Oh, no,” 
said Pichegru, “ I only removed 
my men from those vile 
Orangists, who I knew would 
ill-treat mem, to place them in 
the house of a patriot like you, 
where I am sure they will be 
rtceived hospitably.” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
^ As this singular king was 
passing in review several regi- 


ments near^ pStsd&ni, he ob- 
served a solciicrwho had a large 
scar over hjs face. Finding he 
\m.s a Frenchman, Frederick 
addressed him in his native lan- 
guage, saying — “In what ale- 
house did you get wounded?” 
The soldier smartly replied — 

“ Sfre, that where your Majesty 
paid the reckoning.” 

TUR^/ IN AND fURN OUT. 

A NOBLE lord who was aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, visited the /duke^arly 
on the morning of the bsfitle of 
Salamanca, and, pcsceiving him 
lying pn a very small camp-bed- 
stead, observed, that his grace 
“ had not room to turn himseffi” 
The duke immediately replied 
with much humour, “When you 
have fived as long as I have you 
will know, that when a man 
thinks of turning in his bed it 
is time he should turn out 
of it.” 

DESERTION. 

Frederick the Great, in 
surveying one evening some of 
the advanced posts of his camp, 
discovered a soldier endeavour- 
ing to pass the sentinel. His 
Majesty stopped him,* and m-"*- 
sisted on knowing where he was 
going. “To ^ ell you tljp truth,” 
answered the soldier, ,“your 
Majesty has been so worsted in 
all your attQiinpts, that I was 
going to StesemiJ* “ Were you? ” 
answered the monarch. Re- 
main here but one week longer, 
and if fortune d&s not mend in 
that time, I’ll des^ wilji you 
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PLEASAi^T Artillery 
practice. 

Miss Buchanajt once rally- 
ing her cousin, an ^officer, on 
his courage, said : “Now, Mr. 
Harry, do you really ^ean to 
tell me you can walk up to the 
cannon’s mouth without fear ? *' 
— “ Yes,” was the prompt reply, 
“ or a Buchanan’s either.” And 
he did it. 

PEACE AND civility. 

A YOUNG officer, a member 
of the Driiish Hou^e of Com- 
mons^wore a tremendous pair 
of moustacl^es, on which one of 
the members said : “ My <dear 
fellow, now the war is ovef, why 
don’t you put your moustaches 
on the peace establishment?” 
“ Had you not better put your 
tongue on the civil list,” was 
the prompt and happy retort. 

PROBING A WOUND. 

During one of the last bat- 
tles ifl Mexico, a French officer 
was wounded severely in the 
.tbigh, and ’for four or five days 
several surgeons were engaged 
attempting to discover the ball. 
Their sounding gave him ex- 
cruciating pain. On the fifth 
day he Qould bear it no longer, 
’and cried to the surgeons, 
“ Gentlemen, in Heaven’s name, 
what afe you about?” — “We 
are locking for the ball.”— Mon 
Dieu I why didn’t you say so at 
first? It' is in *my« waistcoat 
ifocBbtl” • 

HARD ON.BRIGADIER- 
GENERALS. 

.0RPHEXJ6 C. Kerr, in one of 


his late fetter§ from Washing- 
ton, is not very sweet on briga- 
diers. He says : 

“Captain, there's something 
missing from the Aar-guard,” 

Villiam assumed a thoughtful 
demeanour, anjlsays he : 

“ Is it a missfire?” 

“No,” said ftie lieutenant, 
agitatedly, “but we miss two 

“ Not baggage-wagons?” says 
Villiam, giving such a start that 
his war-horse nearly fell upon 
his knees. “ Don’t tell me that 
two wagons are missing I ” 

“ Why, no,” said the lieuten- 
ant, with emotion, “ it’s not two 
wagons that we \piss, but two 
brigadiers 1” 

“Ah,” says Villiam, fanning 
himself with his cap, “ how you 
alanned me ! I fiK'ydit at first 
it was two wagons. ^ Let the 
procession go on, and I’ll send 
for two more brigs the next 
time I h^ve a friend going to 
Washington.” 

SOLDIER'S PRA YER. 

A SOLDIER, just before the 
battle of Fontenoy, having for- 
got his prayers, repeated this 
grace : “For what I am going 
to receive the Lord make me 
thankful.” , 

THE TRUE BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 

There is somethfhg in the 
British warrior that is not found 
to the same degree in other 
soldiers. He is not stolid'; he 
weighs danger b> his own 
courage, having the utmost re- 
liance in himself as an in(U- 
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vid\}al, and in his comtnanders. 
He is not easily^ over-excited ; 
and his notion that he is as 
brave as any man of^ny nation 
is so strong that he will Inever 
give in whilst a hope of #rictory 
remains. a splendid 

sentry; no man can pass him. 
Orders to hiril are orders in- 
deed — meant to be obeyed. He 
is not easily alarmed. During 
the siege of Lucknow a very 
young private in H.M.’s 102nd 
was on sentry when an eight- 
inch shell burst close to him, 
and threw up an immense quan- 
tity of earth. The noise was 
considerable, as the gun was 
fired from onlj^a hundred yards 
off. The author, who com- 
manded at the outpost, rushed 
out to see what had happened. 
He saw thgmf'outh standing at 
his post, ^ose to where the shell 
had just exploded, as calmly as 
if nothing had occurred 1 On 
asking the man what, had hap- 
pened, he replied unconcern- 
edly, “ I think a shell has busted, 
sir.” Again, two Jack tars were 
strolling up from the Dil-Kusha 
Park (whSre Lord Clive’s army 
>vas then stationed) towards the 
residency position at Lucknow. 
They passed our picquets of 
horse and foot (by which they 
were directed), and considered 
themselves quite safe. Sud- 
denly a twenty-four pound shot 
struck the readjust in front of 
them. Om said to the other, 
** Pm blessed, Bill, if this here 
channel is properly buoyed ! ” 
^ «. e.^ conmaring the plcquets to 
hMOys. Having said this they 
proceeded towards the resi- 
ckney as calmly as if they had 


been on Portsmouth llard. — 
“ Viciories attd Defeats by Colo- 
nel R. P. Anderson. •m 

^NO QUARTER ALLOWED. 

A French regiment, at the 
battle of Spires, had orders to 
give no quarter : a German offi- 
ceff being taken, begged hard 
for his life : — “ Sir,” replied the 
polite Frenchman — ‘‘you may 
ask me any other favour, and it 
is yours ; but as for your life, it 
is impossible for me to grant 
it.” 

MEETING HIM NALF^WA V. 

Young it’s 

of n*t4 use^ Governor : I can’t 
stick to business. I want to be 
a soldier, and you must buy 
me a commission. Governor — 
“ No, my boy, I can’t afford to 
buy you a commission, but I’ll 
tell you what I will do ; if you 
will go down to Chatham and 
enlist, I will give you my word 
of honour I won’t buy you off.” 
—Punch. 

EFFECTS OF WAR. 

During the Crimean war a 
woman went to a grocer’s shop, 
and in paying her bill she found 
she was paying nearly double 
for her candles; so sne asked^ 
what was the reason candles 
were so dear.^The grpeer re- 
plied, “Oh, it is the war.” — 
“ Dear me,” said the woman, 
“ have thw taken to fighting by 
candle-light ? i * * 

MILITARY PREPARATiqNS. 

His Grace of Richmond, 
being asked why he^ ordeied a 
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captaim’s guat^ tcbmount in the 
kitchenj replied that«^e wished 
to acc;ttstom the captains to 
'Stadd hre. 

0 

SINGULAR STORY OF 
B LUC HER. 

Lady Clementina Davies, 
in her “Recollections,** tells a 
new story about the famous 
Prussian gpneral, Blucher. 
When the special messengers 
arrived to inform Blucher that 
Alapoleon had escaped from 
Elba, and that his^ services 
would hie required immediately 
in the field, they were aston- 
ished to find liim running rovmd 
and round a large room,' the 
floor of which was covered with 
sawdust, and in which he had 
immured himself, under the de- 
lusion that he was an elephant. 
For the time it was feared that 
he was hopelessly insane, or so 
far the victim of delirium tre- 
mens that his active co-opera- 
tion in the campaign 'would be 
impossible ; but, when the urgent 
nigws was brought him, he re- 
“^overed himself And proceeded 
to give orders in a perfectly 
sound state of mind, the tone of 
which was thus as by a sudden 

shock restored to him. 

• 

AN IRISH SENTINEL. 

• 

During the war, an Irish 
peasant, who was posted with a 
musket on duly, and l\fid wan- 
dered little out of^is position, 
was accosted by an officer with, 
“W^t are ypu here fqr?” 
“ Faith, your honour,** said Pat, 
with his aopustomed grin of 


good huniour, “they tell mq I 
am here for a centuiy.** • . 

APOtOGYFOR BEING LAST. 

Feli^ McCarthy, of the 
Kerry militia, wm generally late 
on the parade. “Ah, Felix,** 
said the sergeaift, “you are 
always last.** “Be asy, Ser- 
geant Sullivan,** was the reply ; 
“ sure some one must be last.” 


SINGULAR CURE OF LUNG 
DISEASE. 

Captain de L , aide-de- 

camp to the Duke of WeUing- 
ton, had, at the peace preceding 
the escape of Napoleon from 
Elba, gone to Torquay for the 
benefit of his health, being in 
an advanced stage* o/ consump- 
tion. On hearing thciA Bona- 
parte was again at Paris, the 
captain sent for his medical 
attendant, and asked him how 
long, with tare, he might hope 
to live. “With care, several 
months,** replied the doctor, 
with some hesitation. “ Several 
months only,** said tHb brave 
man ; “ then I may as well die 
in battle as in my bed.** He 
joined his regiment, fought at 
Waterloo, received a wound 
which took away all the dis- 
eased part of his lungs, and 
lived many years longer. 


SIIAIV, THE LIFE GUARDS^ 
MANAT WATERLOO. 

Of all the heroes of Waterloo, 
Shaw, the pugilist Lif« Guards- 
man, towers above them all 
“The line of cavalry,** ssiys^ 
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Jolin Scott, ‘^at jthe commence- 
menf of the engagement, was 
drawn up a little in the rear of 
the eminence on which oTir in- 
fantry wal5 arrayed ; they could 
not in this situation sdb much 
of the battle, 1|i;t the shot and 
shells flew thipkly among them, 
which they were compelled to 
sustain without moving.'^ •No- 
thing tries a gallant spirit more 
than this. Shaw was hit and 
wounded in the breast ; his 
officer desired him to fall out. 
‘^Please God,'* said this fine 
fellow, “ I shan't leave my 
colours yet.” Shortly after, 
orders came down that the 
cavalry should advance; the 
whole line moved forward to the 
top of the hill. Here they saw 
our artiller^en running from 
their gimsf^Uacked by heavy 
masses ^f French dragoons. 
^^It was agreed amongst our- 
selves,” said a private to Scott, 
“ that when we began to gallop, 
we should give three cheers, but 
oyrs was not very regular cheer- 
ing, though we made noise 
enough.i* Shaw was fighting 
seven or eight hours, dealing 
destruction to all around him ; 
at one lime he was attacked by 
six of the French Impend 
Guard, four of whom he killed, 
but at last fell by the remaining 
two. A comrade, who was by 
his side a great part of the day, 
noticed ope particular cut, which 
is wortn recording. As he was 
getting down tlie rising ground 
into the hollow road, a cuiras- 
sier waited and gave point at 
him. IShaw parried the thrust, 
sind before the Frenchman re- 
torered, cut him right through 


his brass helmet *10 th.e chin, 
and “ his fttce'fell off him like a 
bit of apple.” Shaw, sa><9> Scott, 
jcarricd death to every bne^ 
against whom he rode ; he is 
said to have killed a number 
of the* cuirassiers sufficient to 
make a show against the list 
of« slain furnished for any of 
Homer's heroes. His death was 
occasioned rather by the loss of 
blood from many cuts than the 
magnitude of any one ; he had 
been riding about, fighting the 
whole of "the day with his bodj^' 
streaming^ and at night he diea 
on a heap of refuse outside an 
inn. — Al/ the YeaK Round, 


TAKING CARE OR THE 
PRISONERS. 

As Lieutenant Pollock and his 
friend were proceeding towards 
the citadel, they passed a Euro- 
pean 'guard, and, going up to 
the sergeant of infantry in charge 
of the party, for the purpose of 
learning the way to the gate of 
the citadel, the night being very 
dark, they asked \^hat he wp,s 
doing there. “ Oh, sir, we are* 
in charge of some prisoners,” 
replied the man. “ Prisoners ! 
Where are they?” asked the 
artillery officer. “ ^/ell, sir/* 
rejoined the sergeant, witli'a-tf 
air of franl^ess, but not in the 
least abashed at the confession 
— we just skivered them all.” 
The reader need not be told 
that skivering was* a synony- 
mous term^in the vocabulary 
of the sergeant of infantry for 

bayoneting. # Cor- 

respondence of Sir George Pol- 
io^. 
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V— 

FAlTKiESS NRLLY CRAY. 

* ’ A PATHETIC BALIVID. 

Tkk BATTLE was a soldier bold. 

And used to war's alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs^ 

So he laid down his arms I 

Now as they bore him off the field. 

Said he, ** Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 

And the Forty-second Foot 1’* 

The anny-surgeont made him limbs : 

Said he, — “ They’re only pegs : 

^But there's as wooden members quite, 

*, .As represent my legs I" • 

Now Ben he loved a pretty tagid. 

Her NaBic was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours, 

, When lie’d devoured his pay ! 

But when he called on Nelly Qray, 

She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when .she saw his wooden legs, 

Began to take them off ! 

“ Oh, Nelly Gray ! Oh, Nelly Cray ; 

Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform !” 

Said she, I loved a soldier once. 

For lie w'as blythc and brave ; 

But I will never have a man 
With dbth legs in the grave 1 

" Before you had those timber toes, 
^,^¥our love 1 did allow. 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !” 

” Oh, Nelly Gray 1 Oh. Nelly Gray 1 
For all your jeering speeches, 

At duty’s calk I left my legs, 

' I® Badajo/$ breaches I ” 

'*WKy then,” said she, “you’ve lost the 
feet % 

Of legs inVar’s alarms. 

And now^u cannot wear your shoos 
Upon your feats of arms I” 

“ Oh, false and fickle Nelly Ggay ! 

iiknoMr why you refusoM: — 

Thougirl’ve no feet— some other man 
Is standing in my shorn 1 

“ 1 w& I ne'er had men your iace ; 

But, now, a long farewell I 
For yoiPwiU be tny death alas 1 
. You will not be my AV///” 


I 

Now when he went fi^m Nelly Gray, • 
His heart sp heavygot— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 

It made him take a knot i 

• 

So round his melancholy neck, 

A rope he did entwine. 

And, for his second time in life. 

Enlisted in the Lin^ 

One end he tied around ftbeam, 

And then removed his pegs. 

And, as his legs were off,— of course. 

He soon was off his legs ! 

And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town, — 

For, though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down ! 

A doren men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why he died — 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads. 
With a sfahe in his inside ! — ^T. Hood. 


UNRULY TONGUE. 

At the time G;{neral Banks 
was in command 6i '^ew Or- 
leans, there resided in ihat city 
a young Confederate, who had 
yet to learn the wisdom of 
silence. The general sent for 
him, when the following conver- 
sation took place : — “ Who are 
you ? ” said General 13. “ I am 
cousin to General — r, of the 
Confederate army,” replied the 
young man. “ You have been 
using your tongue rather freely, 
young man.” ‘‘ I have, sir, and 
don't back down,” was the reply. 

Then you must cither take the 
oath of allegiance or go to 
prison,” said the general to him 
m a severe tone. “ I^on't feel 
much inclined for either,” replied 
the youth. “ Well, 111 give you 
three days to reflect on the 
matter.” At the end of the 
three days young decesh re- 
turned, and said to the ge- 
neral I believe 111 take the 
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o^lh.'* After the obligation had 
been complied Mth, he turned to 
the general, and said — “ Well, I 
suppose we are now good" Union 
friends!” “Yes,” replied Ge- 
neral B., “there is n» reason 
why we shoul<^ot be.” “ Well, 
general,” said the young scamp, 
with a grin dli his countenance, 
as he rose to depart, “didn't 
Stonewall Jackson lick us most 
confoundedly ? ” 


ins OWN TRUMPETER. 

A magniloquent colonel of 
one of the Bengal regiments 
V as recently complaining at an 
evening party, that, fiom the 
ignorance and inattention of the 
officers, he was obliged to do 
the whole dwCy of the regiment. 
Said hef^ I am my owji major, 
my own captain, my own lieu- 
tenant, my own ensign, my own 

sergeant, and — “ Your own 

trumpeter,” said a* lady pre- 
sent. 


YOU WERE. 

At a late review of a Volun- 
teer corps, not tw^enty miles 
from Norwich, the major, who 
gave the word, not finding the 
men so expert as he had wished, 
was perpetually calling, “ As you 
were— as you were,” and putting 
them twmc through the order 
manoeuvre: the inspecting officer 
at lengtli, losing all patience, ex- 
claimed, “As you were I No, 

I’ll be d d if you are as you 

Ware ; for^ you are not half so 
good as you were the last time 1 

saw you.” 


jacjc^^Ubot of the 

GUARDS. 

• 4 

Poor Jack Talbot entered the 
Coldstream Guards, and accom- 
panied his regiment to Spain, 
wher(?he evinced great courage, 
and was foremost in every lignt. 
lihoiigh he possessed many im- 
perfections, he was the manliest 
and kindest of human beings, 
and was the idol •f the women ; 
and their champion also, for 
he was one of the few men who 
would never hear improjJCr 
epithets «ipi>lied to them under 
any circumstances, or allow their 
failings to be criticised by those 
wl» were ir all probability the 
cause of them. There was a 
charm in Talbot’s conversation 
that I never found in that of any 
other man ; his brave, good 
lieait, and love of punch, made 
him 9n agreeable companion, 
and many friends. When in 
his cups, or rather bowls, he 
would talk facetiously about his 
rich father in Ireland, Lo*rd Ma- 
lahidc, spending that nobleman’s 
money all the time. He wae 
foolishly generous. I haVc often 
seen liim, at a club or in a Coffee- 
house, pay for the whole of his 
friends present; and his liber- 
ality to women pf all (dasses was* 
profuse. He used to say, “1 
would latlvsr disoblige my 
father or my best frieitd than a 
pretty woman.” 

Whether in the Guards’ Club 
or at ptivaje assemblie|. 
were always sure to fin® Jack 
surrounded by a circle of friends, 
amused with hi# witty conversa- 
tion, and charmed with h^ good 
humour. He had a'ftvays a smile 
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.on his face ; evenrbody 

acknowledged him eir friend, 

from Beau Brummiel to Theodore 
Siook. * 3 

During hisdast illness, Alvan- 
ley asked the doctor of the regi- 
ment what he thought of it The 
doctor replied, “ My lord, he is 
in a bad way, for I was oblig^ 
to make use of the lancet this 
morning.” “You should have 
tapped him, dejetor,” said Alvan- 
Icy, “ for I am sure he has mpre 
claret than blood in his veins.” 
The late Duke of Beaufort one 
day called upon hinj at his 
lodgings « in Mount-street, and 
*,found him drinking sherry at 
breakfast. Tlie duke renmn- 
slrated with him, saying, ^It 
will be the death of you.” 
Talbot replied, “I get drunk 
every night, and find myself 
the better for it next morning.” 
Talbot was a great favourite of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, 
who frequently called to inquire 
after his health. Upon one oc- 
casion, the captain’s servant, in 
answer to the duke’s interroga- 
tions, told hi^ Royal Highness 
that his master did not want to 
see either doctor or parson, but 
only wished to be left to die in 
peace. The duke, with sad 
foreboding^, sent Dr. Keate to 
see ’him. The 'doctor, on his 
arrival, found Talbot seated in 
his arm*chair, dead, with a bottle 
of sherry half empty on the table 
beside him. He was only twenty- 
sevcn.-y*C7<sy?/<i/« Grmoif/s La^ 
Redtli^ons, • 

^ RATHER IlfSUZTJMG. 

One day while a regiment 
was pui for ^rget practice, the 


commanding officer called opt 
to the captain, v>ho was a sharp 
fellow, “ Captain, I wish you to 
deploy- your qompany across the 
vacant lot opposite the camp, 
and driv^ the cattle off, as I wish 
to fire at the targpt over there.” 
The captain saltued, performed 
the duty required,® and return- 
ing,-w“ Colonel, I have done as 
you ordered, but I don’t think 
you used me well in selecting 
myself and company for the 
duty.” “ Why not ? ” asked the 
colonel. “ 'Because, sir, you 
showed us up before the whole 
regiment as cow-herds.” 

DRILLING UNDER DIFFL 
CULTIES. 

When Private Cotter had 
been a few days drill as a 
recruit, the sergeant in -charge 
of the squad had reason one 
morning to reprimand him for 
moving in t|je ranks, Put your 
hands down,” he cried, “and 
keep them to your sides.” Cotter 
did so ; but soon forgetting the 
order, was again checked for 
unsteadiness. “You must not 
mov^ sir, or lift a finger while 
at drill. If 1 have occasion to 
warn you again, PU cram you 
into the mill.” A sort of hornet 
now perched on Cotter’s in- 
flamed proboscis, which, in the 
course of its peregrinations, 
performed a variety of disagree- 
able evolutions that Aade the 
recruit uneasy. With the per- 
secution of the little pest he 
bore up manfully, till his 
patience at last was e^diausted ; 
and not daring to move, rebuked 
as he ha({ been for unsteadiness, 
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he announced the inconvenience 
to* the sergeant, “ Silence I " 
interrupted the drill-sergeant, 
losing temper, and shaking his 
cane. You must ileither speak 
nor move in the ranks. Do it 
but once again, and Flrtake the 
plan to cure “ If I’m not 

to move or sj^ak,’^ roared Cotter 
angrily, “ come yourself, Aen, 
and knock this confoundeU dy 
off my nose.” 

NO SIGN AT ALL. 

As two Irish soldiers were 
passing through Chippenham, 
one of them observing the 
Borough Arms (which has 
somewhat the. appearance of a 
hatchment) Over the Town-hall 
door, dccostcd his comrade with 
— “ Arrah, Pat, look up, what is 
that sign ? ‘‘ Botheration,” 

cries Pat, “*tis no sign at all, 
at all ; 'tis only a sign that some- 
body’s dead that lives there.” 

THE SCOTS OSEYS. 


discipline of^mmtary la^, and 
sentinels ^jjn^faced in every 
important ^tuation, with the 
strictest ordera not to Iet*any« 
one pass* after nine o’clock at 
night without a knowledge of 
the pass-word. The Comte de 
Clermont, a French emigrant 
residing in Dublin, had un- 
luckily staid out one night 
beyond the prescribed hour, and 
on endeavouring to get into the 
Castle, where hb slept, was 
stopped, of course, by the jsentry, 
who was inexorable. Oli, sare,”* 
said the imploring Frenchman, 
“ you mu%t let me in — \ am the 
Count de Clermont.” “ A county 
Clare man 1 ” replied the soldier : 
“ d!hvil a^bit of me would care if 
you were a county Kerry man, or 
even come out of the heart of 
Tipperary, like myself! Clear 
my post I ” continued he, repel- 
ling the Count, ** or you will never 
see the county Clare in your da> s 
again.” 


In one of the actions fol- 
lowing on the battle of Det- 
t ingen, the Scots Greys cut up 
the French ^ens d^armes so as 
to put them out of the field. 
Some time after the peace, at 
a review, George 11. turned to 
the French Ambassador and 
asked him his opinion of the 
regiment, adding that they were 
the best troops in the world. 
The ambassador asked — ^'^Has 
your Majasty never seen the gens 
d^armes I ” “ No,” rejoined the 
king, “but my Greys have.” 

LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 

DVRiNb the rebellion of 1798, 
Ireland was subject to the severe 


THE PARSONS TOAST. 
Lord Clyde, ooe day after 
dinner, asked a chaplain to one, 
of the regiments in India for a’ 
toast, who, after considering 
some time, at length exclaimed, 
with great simplicity, “ Alas ! 
and ^ck-a-day! what ca^^ I 
give?”— “ Nothing better,” re- 
plied his Iprdship. “ Come, 
gentlemen, we’ll give R bumper 
to the parson’s toast. *A lass, 
and a a day.” (A /(demeans 
a hundred tjjousand'^upe^s.)^ 

GENERAL WOLFE. - 
General Wolfe invned a 
Scotch officer to di|Le with him ; 
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wretch of a waiter, you have 
waked the bald man instead of 


the sairie 'day also in- 

vited by some brohj^iw officers. 
** You nuiist excuse ;ne,” said he 
th^m: “I am 'already en- 
gaged to Wolfe.” — A smart 
young ensign observed, he might 
as well have expressed hipiself 
with more respect, and said 
General Wolfe. "Sir,” said 
the Scotch officer with* great 
promptitude, “ we never say 
General Alexander or General 
Caesar.” Wolftf, who was witlyn 
hearing^ by a low bow to the 
Scotch officer, acknowledged 
the plcasux^ he felt at the high 
compliment. • 

SLIGHT PtlNISIIMENT.M 
Whkn the late Marshal 
Pelissier was general in Africa, 
he was reprimanding one of his 
captains ; so many fierce words 
were said that the rebuked 
officer got into a rage, and raised 
his pistol to shoot Pelissier. 
The pistol missed fire, where- 
upon Pelissier said, “ Captain, 
you are^jight days under arrest, 
because your arms are not in 
^ood^ordcr.” 

THE ^AYS OF PERIWIGS, 
An Irish officer, travelling in 
company with a bald gentle- 
ma/i^ had dfesired the waiter of 
the inn to awaken him early in 
the morning, as hcihad some 
letters to mite before starting. 
Previous* to hiS beginning his 
journey, he Jliad got, his head 
sha^ied j forgetting ^ this last 
circumjffance, when the waiter 
aroum him as ordered, Paddy, 
scratemng his pate, and feel- 
ing it bidd, exclaimed : You 


me I” 

> THE DUN COLOUR, 
CoLON)^L C— who was 
head and ears in debt, when 
stationed at the Tower, was told 
by his servant that a person 
wished to see him on particular 
business. Requiring a descrip- 
tion of the announced, the reply 
was, " A man of colour.” “ Oh ! 
say no more,” said the colonel, 
"I know what colour — it is a 
dun.” 

SUPERIOR MANCEUVRING, 
While the Fo/ty-second 
regiment were in America, and 
employed in foraging, in an ex- 
cursion through the woods, a 
Highland soldier ‘dame unex- 
pectedly in sight of an Ameri- 
can, when both their pieces 
happening to be unloaded, each 
retired bchiiid a tree to cover 
himself while loading ; but 
fearing that the first who ven- 
tured out of cover would be 
brought down by the othej, both 
kept possession of their trees; 
till, at last, the Highlander 
losing patience, pushed his bon- 
net beyond the tree on the point 
of his bayonet. The American 
shot his ball through its centre, 
when his opponent, starting 
forward, made him surrender 
immediately. 

PUNCTILIOUS HONESTY, 
The Forty-second High- 
landers particularly distin- 
guished themselves against the 
French cuirassiers and lancers 
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? n the evcr-mcmorable i8th of 
une. An anecdote is told of a 
gallant major of that coi-ps, who, 
preferring to fighj on foot, in^ 
the front of his men, fell, from* 
loss of blood, near^ Donald 
Macintosh, ^ Private, who lay 
on the ground mortally wounded; 
but who, notwithstanding, had 
sufficient strength and courage 
left to load his musket once 
more, and kill a lancer, on the ^ 
point of seizing the major's | 
norse, exclaiming, as he fired — 
“ Hoot man ! V® niauna take 
that beast ; it bclangs to oor 
captain here 1" He then fell 

back, and died content. 

' « 

. CROSS PURPOSES. 

It was customary with Frede- 
rick the Gr^t of Prussia, when- 
ever a new soldier appeared in 
his guards, to ask him three I 
questions, viz., *^How old are 
you ? How long h^ve you been 
in my service ? Are you satis- 
fied with your pay and treat- 
ment?" It happened that a 
youngs soldier, a native of 
France, who had served in his 
own country, desired to enlist 
into the Prussian service, and 
his figure was such as to cause 
him to be immediately ac- 
CMted. He was, however, to- 
t^y ignorant of the German 
language ; but his captain gave 
him notice that the King would 
ask hinf questions in that lan- 
guage the first time he saw him, 
and therefore instructed him to 
learn by heart the three answers 
which he was to make to the 
Kjng. The soldier learned | 
thm by the next day ; and as | 


soon as hm^ppeare^ in the 
ranks, FfOTerick came up to 
interrogate him. His' Majesty, 
howevei^ happened to begin 
with the second question first ; 
and asked him— ‘‘ How long 
havceyou been in my service;" 
“Twenty-one years," answered 
the soldier. The King, struck 
with his youth, which contra- 
dicted his answer, said to him, 
much astonished,j,“ How old are 
you ?" “ One year, an't please 
your Majesty." Frederick, still 
more astonished, cried, “ You 
j or I mu jt certainly be bereft of 
I our senses." The soldier, who 
I took this for the third question,, 
alMut “ pay and treatment,” re- 
plied firmly — “ Both, an't please 
your Majesty.” “This is the 
first time I ever was treated as 
a madman at the head of my 
army," rejoined Frederick. The 
soldier, who had exhausted his 
stock of German, stood silent ; 
and when the King again ad- 
dressed him, in order to pene- 
trate the mystery, the •> soldier 
told him in French, that he 
did not understand a word of 
German. The King laughed 
heartily, and after exporting 
him to perform his duty, left 
him. 

ft , 

HOME RECOLLECTIONS, 

When tfie British ^armament 
had arrived at Marmpnee,' a 
beautiful bay on the coast of 
Greece^ on their '.voyage to 
Egypt, among the niimblrs avho 
came to see them was unex- 
pected visitor in the dress "Vf a 
Turk. This was a genfleman 
of name of ^ Campbell, a 
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naitiv^ <^f in Argyle- 

. shire.’ Early ifi he had been 

so affected by th^^eath of a 
schgol»fcllow, who had been 
^killed by accident as they were 
at play together, that he fled 
from the country, and joined 
the Turkish army. He had 
then sei-ved forty years under 
the standard of Islamism, aitd 
had risen to be general of artil- 
lery. He went on board the 
ship where the Forty-second 
were embarked, to inquire al/out 
his family. Wlien he ‘saw the 
men in the dress to which he 
had bcen^ accustomed in his 
youth, h<s was so much affected 
i^that he burst; into tears. The 
astonishment of the solc|^rs 
may be easily imagined, when 


f 




GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

‘‘ Tom,'' said a colonel to one 
of his^ men> “ how can so good 
and brave a* soldier as you get 
drunk so often ? ” — “ Colonel," 
replied iie, “how can you ex- 
pect all the virtues that adorn 
the human character for six-, 
pence a day f " 

'PEE EROILS OF BATTLE, 
An officer had the misfortune 
to be severely wounded in an 
engagement in the Crimean war. 
As he lay on the field, an un- 
fortunate corporal near him, 
who was also badly wounded, 
gave vent to his agony in dread- 
ful howls, when the officer ex- 
claimed, “ Confound you, stop 


they were addressed in their ; your noise, do you think nobody 
own language by an old man in is killed but yoursdf?/' 
the full costume of a Turk, and | 

with a white beard flowing down j 2 'HE WEAPONS OF WAR* 
to his girdle. I FARE. 


** MILITARY LIFE, 

Says General Napier, “ is like 
dancinjf up a long room with a 
mirror at the end, against which 
we cut our faces, and so the de- 
ception ends. It is thus gaily 
men ferflow their trade of blood, 
thinking it glitters ; but to me 
it appears without brightness or 
re^qction, a dirty rcdl” 


TIT FOR T^T. 

^ An offi<^ in full regimentals, 
ajgprehefisive lest he should 
come in contact with/i chimney- 
sweep ijia^ was passing towards 
him, e^laimed, “ K^p off, you 
biay;Mrascal,"^“ You were as 
black tos me before you were 
boiled,^ cried sooty. 


On a Sunday, during the war 
of 1812, Gofieral Jackson gave 
orders that there should be no 
working or unnecessary noise 
in the camp, when one of his 
officers came to him and com- 
plained that some Methodist 
soldiers had assembled in vio- 
lation of his order, and opened 
a prayer meeting. “ Go, then, 
and join them/* said the general, 
“ and request that they will not 
fbrget me in their prayers, God 
forbid that praying should be 
an uncommom noisc«,in my 
camp.” 

PEACE AND WAR, 
the folky'^ing conversation 
. was heard atnonr the Volun- 
teers of the Itio Grande.” 

c 
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Scjjene, night : two Volunteers ! had seized 
wrapped in blankets, and half twelve muw 
buried in mud : — ^ Volunteer j him. Priit 
First — ** Jim, how came you to I muskets wit 


>OTES. J , 

had seized tlw arijis,. afld 
twelve muzzj^^fire levelled at 
him. Prim knocked up the 
muskets with his two arhfs ;.but 


volunteer?” Voluitteer Second i^at the satne instant they were 
— Why, Bob, you see I have ' surrounded with soldiers who 
no wife "to care a red %ent for had hastily followed him, and 
me, so I volunteered ; besides, I j w'cre ^out to shoot them down, 
like war. Wow, tell me how A Eons donc^^ said Prim, 
you came out here?” Volun- j very one must live,” and he 
teer First — “Why, the fact is, ' let them go. Danger had no 
you know, I — I — I have got a | fear for the man who on being 
wife, and so I came out here | questioned abouto a dangerous 
because I like peace.” Here- | period of his life, answered that 
upon both the volunteers turned j he had, indeed, beerf con-, 
over in their blankets, got a demned to death, but that ct 


new plastering of mud, and went soldier was never really cen- 
to sleep. demned until he was shot. 

EXPENSIVE CAEPE TING. \DAY AND MARTIN 
Browne reads — “ The Peace One fhorning a poor soldier 

of Brussels has cost the French called at the shop of a hair- 


Alsace, Lorifiine, and Metz, and * dresser, who was busy with a 
five milliards of money.” — | customer, and asked relief, 
“ Lawks ! what an expensive ; stating that he had stayed 
carpet !” exclaimed Mrs. Browne, j beyond his leave of absence, 
“however much could it be a ! and unless he could get a lift 


yard ? ” • on the coach, fatigue and severe 

punishment awaited him. The 
PRIM. hairdresser listened to His story 

General Juan Prim was respectfully, and, gave him a 
promoted to a colonelcy when ■ guinea- “ God bless you,, sir,” 
barely five-and-twenty years of said the veteran, astonished at 
age. It is said that about that - the amount, “ How can I repay 
time he heard that a dozen j you? 1 have nothing in the 
highway soldiers were watching | world but this,” pulling a dirty 
for him to kill him. Prim asked : piece of paper out ofihis pociet ; 
where they were, and learned “ it is a receipt for making 
that they were hiding in a barn blacking, tiie best that ever was 
at a short distance worn where seen ; many a half-giflnea I have 
he wat. The young colonel had from the officers, a&id many 
cocked his pistols, went alone bottles have I sold ; may you be 
to ^e .bam, and knocked. The able ta something eut of it 
la;wliess soldiers were seated to repay you for your 16m(fness 
ar<Sindjthcir bivouac fire. “You to the poor soldier 
are watching for Juan Pripi. I dirty piece of paper the 
am 'he.” In a moment the men recipe for the reiiowijf d Day 



and . n b|jacking j and 

that liairdrcssef^ v^s the late 
wealtjjy Mr. Day, whose manu- 
factory is one of the ornaments 
of London, and whosft palace in 
Regcnt^s Park rivalled in mag- 
nificence the mansions ^of the 
nobility. * 

THE BROUGHAM AND TtlE 
BOOTS. 

One day when Lord Brougham 
had driven f» the House jn a 
vehicle w’hich bears his name, 

. which* Robinson the coach- 
* maker Ijad christened after 
him, he was met in the robing- 
roombjTthc Duke of WeUing- 
, ton, who. after a low bow, ac 
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ceived from a lady the present 
of a. drum, with this inscription, 
“ Made to be beaten.” 

• 

A PLAfN DIRECTION 

A D^ILL sergeant, conceiving 
that the recruits under his dis- 
cipline were not aware of the 
exact import of® the military 
order “ As you were,” observed 
to them, “My lads, when I says, 
‘ as you were,* I mean ‘ as you 
was.*” 

RATHER SATIRICAL. 

“ General,” said Major 
Jack Downing, “I always ob- 
served that those people who 


ton, WHO. alter a low bow, ac- wwj 

costed him: — “I have ali(?^ays| a great deal to say about 
hitherto lived under the impres- ' shed their last 


hitherto lived under the impres- ' 
sion that your Lordship would 
go down to posterity as the 
great apostle of education, the 
emancipator of the negro, the 
restorer of abused charities, the 
reformer of the law ; but no — 
you will hereafter be known 
only as the inventor of a car- 
riage.” — “And 1, my Lord 
Duke, have always been under 
the- delusion that your Grace 
would be remembered as the 
hero *of a hundred battles, the 
liberator of Europe, the con- 
queror of Napoleon ; but no— 
your GraCe will be known as 
the inventor of a pair of boots.** 
‘‘Confouijd the boots; I had 
forgotten them; you have the 
best ortt.** 

^APEROPRIATE ^N^RIP~ 
j TION ■ 

WIFrench . Field-Marshal, 
who mad attained that rank by 
court Vvour not by valour, re- 


drop of blood are amazin’ par- 
tic*ler about the fqjst drop ” 

APPROPRIATE TEXT 

On the Sunday after the de- 
feat of Colonel Jonathan Peel, 
at the Norwich election, a cler- 
gyman there took for his text, 
“ I am grieved for thee, my 
brother Jonathan.** 

THE DUKE OF SULLY. 

When called upon by Louis 
the Thirteenth to give his advice 
in some great emergency, the 
Duke of Sully observed tlte 
favourites of the new king whis- 
pering to one another, and smil- 
ing at bis plain and unfashion- 
able appearance. “Whenever 
your M 2 yesty*s father,” said the 
old warrior and statesman, “ did 
me the honour to consult me, 
he ordered the buffoops of the 
court to retire into the ante- 
chamber.** This severe reproof 
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silenced the satellites, who in- 
stantly became uou est inven- 
tus, 

% 

Tim UNSOLDIHR-UKE 
OFFICER. 

Til AT soldier so uidc —he thaf swaggers 
in bcarlet, % 

}’iU him out of the court. I'll imprison the 
varlet/’ • 

As in judgment he sat, knowing Rqjbinson 
said. 

A soldier I’m not,” quoth the hero in red ; 
**No soldier, my lord, but an odicer I, 

A captain, who curries his sword on his 
thigh.” 

Stem Robinson, then, with sarcastical 
sneer. 

Roll'd his sharp cagle-cye on the vain 
\oluntecr, 

And ** Tipstaff, ” he cried, as the captain 
grew bolder, 

*'Out, out with tl^at officer, who is no 
soldier** , 

MARSHAL TURENKE. 
The deputies of an impor- 
tant city in • Germany offered 
the great Turenne one hundred 
thousand crowns not to pass 
with his aimy through their 
city. — “ Gentlemen,” said he, 
" I cannot in conscience accept 
your money, as I had no inten- 
tion to pass that way.” 

COURAGE BETTER THAN 
CU/RASS/ERS, 

At the battle of Dettingen, 
the French placed great re- 
liance upon their household 
troops, who then wore breast- 
plates. In a charge made by 
their cuirassiers, their point of 
attack \^s a Scottish regiment 
of infantry, commanded by Sir 
Andrew ^new; who, judging 
it impossible to oppose them by 
force, had recourse to strata- 
oKiering his mem. to fall 
Baek from the centre, by right 
and left, as they advanced, and 


to bayonet thfm^lliprses ‘SOon 
as they shoum fairly find . an 
opening, and then they^ight 
kill the ryders • at their leisure. * 
•The French, seeing the line 
broken, dashed in, but soon 
found ^ut their mistake, when 
the remainder retired, and were 
clvirged as above stated. After 
the action, the King said— Sir 
Andrew, the gens-iVamies got 
in among you to-day ! ” — “ Yes, 
please your Majdbty,” said the 
brave Caledonian, “bu^ they 
didna get oot again I ” 

DOCTRfHAL DIFFERENCES 

SETTLED IN Af NEW 

JVA y, 

iV thc^ycar 1776, two soldiers 
took it into their well-powdered 
heads to go and hear a sennon: 
the orator was Mr. Murray, 
well known to tlieologians for 
his doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. They retired, well satisfied 
with the knowledge of their 
ignorance on these points ; and 
returned again in the afternoon, 
when another preacher ex- 
hibited, whose doctrines were 
diametrically opposed to those 
they had heard in the morning. 
— ^“Tom,” said one of ‘them, 
“do you hear how differently 
these parson -folks preach? 
Which of them do you inttmd 
to believe?” On which Tom 
very ingcnlbusly replied, like a 
well -disciplined soldie^ — “ I’ll 
be d — d if I believe either of 
them )y2t awhile, till I see it 
come out iif general ordSrs t” 

SERGEAN2^ MILLI^9 i^ 

iHanattack made on a French 
seNe^ arm^d wjth fewr six- 
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pounder^, twelve mounted mus- 
ketpons; and smaH arms, by the 
boats of. the Melpomene frigate, 
Captain Parker, ^ off the coast 
of Leghorn, in the j^ar 1806^ 
Lieutenant Thomson in the 
barge, and five seamen were 
killed, six desperately wounded, 
and several others disabled. 
The ship, and other boats, were 
at a considerable distance ; but 
the survivors persevered, and 
hooked on. •Mr. Butler, lieu- 
tenant^ Gascoigne, and Sergeant 
Thomas Milligan, wero the only 
persons enabled to board, at ' 
which time the eneifty’s crew 
consisted of eighteen men, three 
of whom were killed, and fifteen 
made prisoners. The; con<luct 
of Milligan peculiarly excited 
the admiration of his brave com- 
rades and captain. Being in the , 
bow of the barge, he was the , 
first man that boarded the setle ; 
and on his leaping on the deck, \ 
six muskets were presented in ' 
his face, the fatal effects of . 
which Jie rapidly avoided, by 
throwing himself instantly into 
the midst of<hc enemy’s crew. 
Owing to the number of killed 
and w,ounded in the barge, and 
the selle continuing under sail, 
only five men were able to ' 
follow the^ sergeant ; but, after 
seffhe resistance the enemy were 
forced to retreat and disperse, 
and six o{ them led^t into their 
own bpat, carrying their arms 
and ammunition with them. 
Serjeajit Milligan, Teayng that 
th^ might do considerable mis- 
cjj^tfwith their muskets, and 
knSvtng that tjie barge could 
not Allow, jumped down into 
the .middle ^f them. He was 


instantly seized and thrown 
overboard ; but in the struggle, 
he grappled, and carried one of 
the enemy with him, whom he 
killed in the? water witli his cut- 
lass. The other boats of the 
Melpofj$ene now coming up, 
every exertion was made to save 
the sergeant, wlv .was seen 
swin^ming astern of the seth^ 
apparently very faint, having 
received several wounds duVing 
the action. One of the lieu- 
tenants of the ship seeing an 
oar close behind him, called to 
Milligan to get hold of it, in 
order to receive some assistance, 
till the boat could get up to him, 
which aftcrwards*pickcd him up. 
On being asked, when safe on 
board, if he had gained the as- 
sistance of the oar floating by 
him, he replied—^ No, sir, I did 
not know the enemy had all sur- 
rendered ; and I could not bear 
the idea of turning my back 
upon the enemy.” The Patri- 
otic P'und presented this brave 
fellow with forty pounds. 

ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 

"After the action at Alex- 
andria, when the men had laid 
down to rest,” says Colonel 
Stewart, "I walked to the rear 
to inquire for some of my com- 
pany who had fallen behind, 
being either killed or wounded. 
Observing some men digging 
a hole and a numbef of dead 
I bodies lying around, I stepped 
: up to one of, them, and touch- 
ing his temples, felt that they 
retained some warmtlv 1 then 
told the soldiers not to bury 
him, but to carry him to the 
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sui^eons^ he did not appear 
to Se quite dead. ‘ Poh ! ' said 
one of them, ‘ he is as dead as 
my grandfather, who was killed 
at CuUoden and •taking the 
man by the heels, proceeded to 
drag him to the pit. But Icauscd 
him to desist. ^The wounded 
man was so horribly disfigured 
as to justify his companioji in 
.the judgment he had formed. 
A ball had passed through his 
head, which was greatly swelled, 
and covered with clotted blood. 
He was carried to the hospital, 
where he revived from his swoon, 
and recovered so rapidly, that 
in six weeks he was able to do 
his duty/* • 

MTLITAR Y BON MOTS. 

A Lacedemonian was once 
rallied with Ifaving painted a 
fly on his shield, as if he wished 
to avoid being known, by adopt- 
ing so small a mark of distinc- 
tion. “You are deceived,** said 
the brave Laccdenfbnian, “I 
shall go so near my enemies 
that they will easily recognise 
me.** 

Louis VI. of France in one of 
his engagements was in con- 
siderable danger ; a soldier of 
the enemy took hold of the 
bridle of his horse, crying out, 
“ The king is taken.**— “ N o, sir,** 
replied Louis, raising his battle- 
axe, with which he hewed down 
the soldier, ^ no, sir, a king is 
never takfti, not even at chess.** 

At the siege of Ostend a 
soldier was holding up a loaf of 
hr^a^d in a boasting manner, 
'v^hen a took off the upper- 
lialf, leaving the other in 
"band ; on which be coolly 


said, “the shot>[had divided 
fairly, and left hnn the better 
half.** 

An English officer in a* sally 
from Ostdnd, had one of his 
arms shot off wdth a cannon 
ball, and, taking it up, he 
carried* ii into the town to the 
su^eon, to whom he said, “ Be- 
hold the arm, which but at din- 
ner did help its fellow.** 

General Medows, equally re- 
nowped for his wit*and bravery, 
being on a reconnoitring party 
in the Mysore country, a twenty- 
four pound shot str,uck the 
ground at* some distance from 
the general, and was parsing in 
such a direction as* would have 
exposed him to danger had he 
continued his road. Quick as 
lightning he stopped his horse, 
and pulling off his hat very 
gracefully, as the shot rolled .on, 
good-humouredly said, “ I beg 
you to proceed, sir; I never 
dispute precedence with any 
gentleman of your family.** 

When the Regent Dyke of 
Bedford approached within a 
league of Verneuil, Jiicfore which 
the French were encamped; he 
sent a herald to offer them 
battle, and at the same * time 
bid him tell Douglas, who had 
a principal command in the 
French army, that * he Was 
“ come to take a bite with him.** 
Douglas sntortly replied, that 
“he should find the clotl\ laid.** 

An American soldier during 
the siege T)f Quebec, biding 
posted as a sentinel in a place of 
some danger, requested hitioffi- 
ccr to change hjf situationt^SS- 
ing asked the reason, he rilied, 
“fie knew not hoy it wls^but 
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he did .‘not jeel Jiitnself hold 
enojtgh to stay th^e.” 

, J'HE BLA CI( WA TCH. 

The following aif^cdote is* 
highly characteristic of that 
feeling of self-estimation which 
inspires the Scotch soldiSr with 
a spirit for great military ac- 
tions, and makes the honour of 
his clan and name dearer to 
him than gold, or, “house or 
land/' Geoi^e II. had nfver 
seen a Highland soldier, and 
•therefore expressed a strong 
"desire to, sec one. Three pri- 
vates, remarkable for their 
figure a^d good looks, were 
ifixed upon, and sent to London 
a short time before the.regirfient 
marched : these were Gregor 
M ‘Gregor, commonly called 
Gregor the beautiful ; John 
Campbell, son of Duncan Camp- 
bell, of the family of Duneaves, 
Perthshire; and John Grant, 
from Strathspey, of the family 
of Ballindalloch : Grant, how- 
ever, (pll sick, and died at 
Aberfcldy. “ The others," says 
the Westmimter Journal^ were 
presented by their Lieutenant- 
colonel, Sir Robert Munro, to 
the Ring, and performed the 
"^broad-sword exercise, and that 
of the Lochaber axe, or lance, 
before his^Majesty, the Duke of 
Cumberland, Marshal Wade, 
and a number of general officers, 
assemljled for the purpose, in 
the great gallery of St. James's. 
Thqy displayed so* niych dex- 
terity and skill in fbc manage- 
nientf of their weapons, as to 
gro foerfect satisfacjtion: to . his 
Majelty. Each got a. gratuity 
of ono guin^i whioh\the^ g^ve 


to the porter at the palace^dte 
as they passed outP Tney 
thought that the King had 
mistaken their character and 
condition i» their own country. 
Such was, in general, the charac- 
ter of llie men who originally 
composed that -celebrated body 
of Highland soldlnrs, the Black 
Watpli. 

KILLIECRANKIE. 

During the battle of Killie- 
crankie, or of Renrorie, as the 
Highlanders call it, one of those 
incidents occurred, which were 
too frequent in those trouble- 
some times. Sir Ewen Came- 
ron of Lochiel, - with his clan, 
had joined Lord Dhndee in the 
service of the abdicated king, 
while his second son, a cap- 
tain in the Scotch Fusiliers, 
was under General Mackay, on 
the side of the government. 
As the General was observing 
the Highland army drawn up 
on the fa(fo of a hill, a little 
above the house of Urrard, to 
the westward of the great pass, 
he turned round to young Came- 
ron, who stood next Him, and 
pointing to the Camerons, said : 
“ Here is your father with his 
wild savages ; how would you 
like to be with him?" — “It 
signifies little," rcpliejiithe other, 
“what I would like: but^Fre.* 
commend you to*“b'e« prepared, 
or perhaps my father and his 
wild savages may be^^iearer to 
you before night than you would 
like." And so it happened : 
Dundee delayed his attack till, 
according, to an ej^-witness, 
“fhe sun’s going down, when 
the Highlandinen advsqiced on 
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uilike madmen, without shoes ’ house of UirAi^dJ stood* their 
or* stockings, covering them- 1 ground, and for a shdrt time 
selves from our fire with their | withstood th^ shock, ^f the 
targets. At last they* cast i Highlanders* charge with "the* 
away their muskets^ drew their 1 *broad-sw8rd ; but at length they 
broad-swords, and advanced i gave way on all sides. Hast- 
furiously upon us, brok«*us, and ^ ings* yjgiment fled through the 
obliged us to retreat ; some fled { pass, on the north side. The 
to the water, eome another way.’* , Fgsiliers, dashing through the 
Never were such strokes given . river, were followed by the 
in Europe, as were given that ! Highlanders, one party of whom 
day by the Highlanders. “Many pressed on their rear, while the 
of General Macka/s officers and others climbed iijf the hills on 
soldiers were cut down through the south side of the pa^ss, and 
the skull and neck to the very . having no ammunition, rolled* 
breast ; others had their skulls , down stones, and killed several 
cut off above their ears, like ' of the sflldiers before they rc- 
night-caps ; some soldiers had . crossed the river at Inlrergarry. 
both their bodies and cross- | This was the only attempt to- 
belts cut through at one blow ; . pur^e. . 
and pikes and small-swords were I In this battle Lochiel was 
cut like willows.” In short, the . attended by the son of his fos- 
charge was like a torrent, and j ter-brother. This faithful ad- 
the rout complete ; but Dundee : herent followed him like his 
fell early in the attack. The | shadow, ready to assist him 
consternation occasioned by the j with his sword, or cover him 
death of the General, prevented from the shot of the enemy, 
an immediate pursuit through Soon after the battle began, the 
the great pfiss. If they had been chief missed his friend from his 
closely followed, and if a few’ side, and turning round to look 
men had been placed at the what had become^ of him, saw 
southerif entrance, not a man of him lying on his back with his 
the King’s troops would have . breast pierced by an arro\y. He 
escaped. This , uninterrupted ! had hardly breath enough be- 
refreat caused General Mackay | fore he expired, to telh Lochiel, 
to conclude that some misfor- that seeing an enemy, a High- 
tune had befallen Lord Dundee. lander in General MackS^’s 


“ Certainly,” said he, “ Dundee 
has been kill^ or 1 could not 
thus be permitted to retreat.” 

The tdfee of the attack was 
.irresistible.^ After the right of 
thedine had given way, the re- 
gmenti on the centre and left 
^he Jjcing covered by the 
meir^ Garry, and the right by 
k ' Woody precipice below the 


army, aiming at him with a bow 
and arrow Trom the# rear, he 
sprung behind him, ai^d thus 
sheltered him from death by 
receiving hifnself the fataj ^laft. 

MARSHAL DE NEVA/JkLES, 
At the battle of Senef,"Tbe 
Prince of Conad sent wird to 
Marshal de Nevai%s to be ready 
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to .engage'the The mes- 

senger found him hearing mass. 
On this being reported to the 
prince, he muttered s'cpnething 
in abuse of over-pious persons. 
But the mdrquess, having per- 
formed wonders during thp en- 
gagement, said, after it, to the 
prince, “ Your highness, I fanc)^ 
now sees that those who pray to 
God, behave as well in battle as 
their neighbours.” 

BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 

\ King Wij.ltam III. had some 
very narrow escapes at the 
battle of Jhe Boyne, not only 
from the enemy, but from his 
5Vn troops. One of the Innis- I 
killen men mistaking tlie Kihg | 
tor an officer of the enemy, 1 
levelled his piece at him. His 
Majesty cried out, ** What ! don’t 
^ou know your friends from your 
toes?” and so prevented the 
Bhot. Heedless of the conse- 
Duences, he was rushing towards 
the enemy at the head of a very 
small party of guards, when 
Lord Scarborough strictly com- 
manded that not a man should 
stir; his orders were so well 
obeyed, that the King having ad- 
vanced a little way, turned about, 
and found he was alone, and so 
•was ^forced ,to return to his 
com^ny. 

The gallant Schomberg fell in 
this engagement, in tfle eighty- 
second ye;^r of his age ; as did 
also the brave Caithmote, who 
had followed the Duke*^forjiunes, 
and cbmmanded one oT the Pro- 
test^Agiments. After Caith- 
moteTiSd received his mortal 
wound, frie was carried back] 
Jhrongh the ri^«;r by foqr so}- 1 


diers ; and though in the agonies 
of death, he with a cheerful 
I countenance encouraged those 
I who were crossing to do their 
•duty. “ A la gloire I h la gloire ! ” 
he exclaimed, as long as he was 
able to speak. 

COJLONEL GARDINER. 

The day before the battle of 
Prestonpans, Colonel Gardiner 
rode through the ranks of his 
regiment, and addressed his men 
in the most respectful and ani- 
mating manner. Perceiving a 
timidity in part of his troops^ ho 
determined to set them a spirited 
example. “ I cannot,” said he, 
“ influence the conduct of others 
as I could wish, but I have one 
life to sacrifice to ipy country’s 
safety, and I shall not spare it.” 
They continued under arms all 
night ; and in the morning, by 
break of day, perceived the ap- 
proach of th^ rebel army, under 
PrinceCharles. The Highlanders, 
though half armed, charged with 
such impetuosity, that in less 
than ten minutes after thOibattlc 
began, the King’s troops were 
broken and totally routed. After 
Colonel Gardiner’s own regi- 
ment of dragoons had forsaken 
him, perceiving a party of the 
foot continuing to oppose the 
enemy without an officer, he im- 
mediately headed them, though 
already twice wounded, ^claim- 
ing, ‘‘Fi^ht on, my fads, and 
fear nothing.” At the instant, 
he was cut down by th^^ scythe 
of a Highlander fasteni^ bn a 
long pole, and (ell covert with 
wounds. 

When the engagement wa| 
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oyer, Colonel Gardiner .was 
pointed out to Charles among 
those who had fallen in the field. 
The Pretender, stooping over 
him, gently raisSd his head* 
from the ground, and exclaimed, 
“ Poor Gardiner, woiilfi to God 
I could restore'thy life ! 

THE INTREPID OLD HIGH- 
LANDER, 

At the famous battle of 
Quebec, in 1759, General Town- 
shend observed an old Highland 
soldier laying about him with 
the most surprising strength 
and agility, till, almost spent 
with fatigue, he retired behind 
a breasM'w)rlc of dead bodies, 
most of whom lie had slain with 
his own hand. There he drew 
his breath ^a little, and then 
casting off his upper coat, again 
returned to the charge, and at 
every blow brought a French- 
man to the ground. The General, 
full of admiration^t his intre- 
pidity^ ordered him to be brought 
to him^ after the engagement ; 
and, having bestowed on him 
the encomiums which his gallant 
behaviour deserved, asked him 
how he could leave his native 
country to follow the fortune of 
war in such an unfavourable 
clime, and at such an advanced 
age. He replied — ‘‘That his 
hatred to the French had made 
him leave his family at the age 
of sev^ty, as a volunteer, in 
order to be revenged on them 
before his death ; and he hoped 
&at <m that day he had not 
disgraced himself, his king, or 
General Townshend 
ws so , well pleased with the 
^>rave fellow^ that he brought 


him home jyith,him,'*and pre-^ 
sented him to Mr. Pitt,*by whom" 
he was introduced to hrsl^ajesty, 
who gave him a lieutenants" 
cOmmislion, with the liberty of 
serving in any corps or in any 
country he chose; or, if he 
preferred retiring to his family 
and friends, tohave alientenant’s 
full pay during life. His broad- 
sword, which was a most excel- 
lent one, had descended from 
father to son, afe a particular 
legacy for upwards qf three 
hundred years ; and he was sp 
extremely fond of it, that he 
used to ‘take it to bed with him 
every night. 

* r 

SERINGAPATAM. 

The capture of Seringapatam 
was as important in its conse- 
quences, as it was glorious in its 
achievement. The strength of 
the fort was such, both from its 
natural position, and the stupen- 
dous works by which it was sur- 
rounded, that all the pxertions * 
of the brave troops who made 
the attack were required to 
place it in our hands. 

On the 30th of Aprjl, 1799, 
the English batteries opened on 
the fort ; and by the 3rd of May 
so much of the w^alls was de- 
stroyed, that General Harris 
determined on assaulting the 
place oif the following day. 
Accordingly the troopg intended 
to be employed were stationed 
in the trenches, earjy\^n the 
morning •of the 4th, thfct no 
extraordinary movemettmight 
lead , the en^my to expSCt the 
assault. At one o^dock the 
troops moved fjom the trenches, 
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:roSse4.tie rocky bed of the 
:ravery under* an* extremely 
leavy fire, passed the glacis and 
litch^jaifdascendedithe breaches 
n the fausse braye and rampart 
Df the fort ; surmounting in the 
most gallant manner every ob- 
stacle which the difficulty df the 
passage, and the resistance of 
the enemy, presented to opposd 
their progress. Major-General 
Baird had divided his force, for 
ihe purpose of clearing the ram- 
parts to the right and left. One 
jfivision* was commanded by 
Colonel Sherbrooke ; the other 
i)y Lieutenant- Colonel Dunlop. 
Both corp«, although strongly 
'^tpposed, were •completely suc- 
:essful. Colonel Dunlop w^as 
fisabled by a wound he received 
n a personal conflict with one 
Df Tippoo^s sirdars, who assailed 
tiim with his scimitar about half- 
ivay up the breach, making a 
desperate cut at the colonel, 
Which he was fortunate enough 
to pass, and return with a cut 
that laid the breast of his 
mtagonrst open. The sirdar, 
ilthougli mortally wounded, 
made . another blow at Colonel 
Dunlop, which struck him 
across 'the wrist of the right 
hand, and nearly cut it through. 
The sirdar then reeled back, 
and •■fell on* the breach, where 
he was bayoneted by the sol- 
diers as they passed# Colonel 
Dunlop still went on at the head 
3f his n^, until Jie ascended to 
the tfi^f the breach^ where he 
^ell ^mToss of blood, aiTd was 
carried joff to the rear by some 
soldicri 

Resistance coiftinued to be 
tnade fSr son^e time from th^ 


palace of Tippoo Sultan, after 
all firing had ceased from the 
works ; but nothing could with- 
stand tj;ie impetuosity of our 
troops, and <wery part of the 
city was soon in our power. 

The foi;iorn hope in the assault 
was led by a sergeant of the 
light company of t^e Bombay 
European regiment, who volun- 
teered his services on the occa- 
sion. He was a Scotchman, of 
the name of Graham. He ran 
forward to examine the breach ; 
and mounting it, pulled off his 
hat, and with three cheers called 
out, “ Success to Lieutenant 
Graham ! " (alluding to his hav- 
ing a commission if.he survived). 
He then rejoined his party, and 
with them remounted, holding 
the colours in his hand. Upon 
reaching the rampant he stuck 
the colour-staff in it, exclaiming, 
with enthusiastic ardour, “ HI 
show them the British flag.” 
At this moment the gallant 
Graham receded a shot through 
his head, and fell on the ram- 
parts. 

During this assault, Tippoo 
hurried along the northerr! ram- 
arts to the breach, where he 
red several times on the as- 
sailants with his own hands, 
and with considerable success ; 
and when abandoned by his 
men, he did not attempt to 
escape, but rushing onward, re- 
ceived two musket balls in his 
body ; his horse als«' being 
wounded, sunk under him, and 
he fell to the ground, . It is re- 
lated, that an English soldier 
offering to pull pff the ^word- 
belt of the Sultan, which was 
very rich, .Tippoo, who still 
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held his sabre in his hand, made I 
a cut at him with all his remain- | 
ing strength. The man, wounded 
in the knee, put his firelock to 
his shoulder, and the Sultam 
receiving the ball in his temple, 
instantly expired. 

MAJ.-GEiTeRAL GILLESPIE. 

• 

At the attack on Kalunga in 
.the Nepaiil War, after the re- 
treat had been sounded a second 
time, Major Ludlow took post 
in some ruined huts immediately 
under the wall of the fort, and 
considerable apprehensions were 
felt for him and his party, who 
were likely to be cut off. At 
this instant General Gillespie 
saw that it was requisite to do 
something to save this little 
band of If^roes; and, being' 
greatly vexed at the failures 
of the storming party, he turned 
to an officer standing by him 
and said, “ Sir, I yill take that 
post, or die before it.” He then 
gave some orders ; and address- 
ing himself to the brigade-major, 
said^ Now, sir, I am at your 
service.” After this he went on 
most gallantly, waving his hat 
and cheering the men, until he 
was shot through the heart, and 
fell without uttering a syllable. 

SCOTCH ADVENTURERS. 

The character which the 
Scotch*have acquired, beyond 
i'almost any other people, for 
the ^t of ptjshing their fortune 
abroad, was never perhaps more 
singularly Illustrated than by 
the following anecdote, which 
Df, Apderso^ r^^t^ in bi^ 


"Bee,” on ^the, autherky of a 
baronet of scientific eminence. 

The Russians ai\d^ Turks 
in the war* of 1739, having 
diverted themselves longenough 
in the contest, agreed to treat 
of } peace. The commis- 
sioners for this purpose w'ere, 
Marshal General Keith, on the 
part of Russia ; and the Grand. 
Vizier, on that of the Turks. 
These two personages met, and 
carried on their fiegotiations by 
means of interpreters.. When 
all was* concluded, they rose 
separate ; the marslial made his 
bow wfth his hat in his hand, 
and the vizier his &lam with 
his turban on His head. 
when these ceremonies of tak- 
ing leave were over, the vizier 
turned suddenly, and coming 
up to Marshal Keith, took him 
cordially by the hand, and in 
the broadest Scotch dialect, 
declared warmly that it made 
him “ Unco happy to meet a 
countryman in Ins exalted sta- 
tion.” Keith stared wkh aston- 
ishment, eager for an explana- 
tion of this mystery, when the 
vizier added, "Dinna be sur- 
prised, mon, Pm o* tbp same 
country wi* yoursell, I mind 
weel seein'you and your brother, 
when boys, passii^' by to the 
school at Kirkcaldy ; my falher, 
sir, was bellman d Kirkcaldy I* 

What Acre extraordinary can 
be imagined, than to ^hold in 
the plenipotentiaries \of two 
mighty ijations, two. I^ign 
adventurSrs, natives of th^ame 
mountainous territory of 
the very sante village !* What, 
Indeed, more extra^dinary, 
tmless if ^ spectacle of 
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a gcot-diAan Turk for and bring them to punishment 

the sake of honours, held on But so many were equally con- 
the temire of a caprice from cerned,* that it was difficult to 
Which even Scotch prudence fix on the proper subjects for 
can be no guarantee ! * punishment ; ** and here was 

shown a trait of character worthy 
ONE GOOD TURN DE^ of old Rc^e and a better cause. 

SERVES ANOTHER. and which orighiated from a 
During the engagement be^ feeling alive to the^isgrace of 
tween the Scots Greys, and the a degrading punishment. The 
riotous colliers at Crwinlin, one soldiers being made sensible of 
of the Greys was in the act of the nature of their misconduct 
striking down h collier with his and the consequent punishment, 
sabre : -r “ Hold, Alexander I ” four men voluntarily offered 
exclaimed the collier, and show- themselves to stand triai^ and 
ing his medal, “don’t you re- suffer the sentence of the law, 
member when I carried you as an atonement for the whole, 
^younded * off the field of They were accordingly marched 
Waterloo?” l*lic soldier imme- to Edinburgh Casfle,, tried, and 
diately dropped his sabre^ profid condemned to be shot. Three 
that he had, for the first time, of them were, however, after- 
an opportunity of testifying his wards reprieved, and the fourth 
gratitude to the man to whom was shot on Musselburgh sands, 
he owed his existence. The On the march to Edinburgh, 
effect maybe better conceived a circumstance occurred, the 
than described. • more worthy of notice, as it 

shows a strong principle of 
A HIGHLAND SOLDIER'S honour and fidelity to his word, 
V, SEN^E OF HONOUR. and to his officer, in a common 
In the year 1795, a serious Highland soldier ; and while it 
disturbance broke out in Glas- reminds the reader so sti;ongly 
gow among the Breadalbane of that fine incident in the 
Fencibl^s. Several men having classical story of, Damon and 
been confined and threatened Pythias, as almost to appear 
with corporeal punishment, con- like an inferior imitation of that 
siderable discontent and irrita- high act of heroic honour and 
lion were excited among their self-devotion, it exemplifies this 
comrades, which increased to truth, that a fine sense of what, 
such violence, that when some is honourable and sublime in 
men wereconfined in the guard- human conduct is not confined 
house, afgreat proportion of the to any particular class men, 
rushed out, arfd fqrciblv but is as inherent tothe base- 
lelc^d the prisoners. This born peasant as to the nobly 
violation of military, discipline born and the nobly bred. One 
was not to. be {>assed over, of the men stated to tHgi^officer 
and accordingly, measures were xommandii^ the party^ that he 
taken to' secure the ringleaders knew what his fate would be, 
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Idut that he had left business 
of the utmost importance to a 
friend in Glasgow,- which he 
wished to transact before his 
death : that as fo himself, htf 
was fully prepared to meet his 
fate; but with regafol to his 
friend, he coulfl not die in peace 
unless the fhisiness was settled ; 
and that if the officer, would 
suffer him to return to Glasgow, 
a few hours there would be 
sufficient : that he would join 
him before he reached Edin- 
burgh, and then march as a 
prisoner with the party ; tlie 
brave Highlander added — ‘‘You 
have known^ me since 1 was a 
child ; yQu ’know my country 
and kindred ; and you may 
believe I shall never bring you 
to any blame by a breach of the 
promise I ifow make, to be with 
you in full time to be delivered 
up to the castle.” This was a 
startling proposal to the officer, 
who was a judicious, humane 
man, and knew perfectly his 
risk and responsibility in yield- 
ing to such an extraordinary 
application. However, his con- 
fidence was such, that he com- 
plied with the request of the 
prisoner, who returned to 
Glasgow at night, settled his 
business, and left the town be- 
fore daylight, to redeem his 
pledge. He took a long circuit 
to avoid being seen and being 
appreh^ded as a deserter, and 
sent' back to Glasgow, as pro- 
bably his account of his officer's 
indulgence would not have been 
^.edited, Iti consequence of 
this caution, and the lengthened 
march through woods and over, 
by an unfrequented route, 


there was np appearance, of him , 
at the hour appointed. . The 
perplexity of the officer when 
he reached the neighbourhood 
of Edihburgh may be easily 
imagined. He moved forward 
slov^y, but no soldier appeared ; 
and, unable to delay any longer, 
Jie marched up to the castle, 
when, as he was delivering over 
the prisoners, but before any 
report was given in, Macmartin, 
the absent soldier, rushed in 
among his fellow-prisoners, pale 
with mixiety and fatigue, and 
breatliless with apprehension of 
the consequences in which his 
delay might have iflvolvcd his 
benefactor. In “whatever ligjit 
the cgnduct of Major Colin 
Campbell, the officer, may be 
considered by military men, his 
confidence in human nature 
must endear him to the hearts 
of the humane ; and it cannot 
but be wished that the High- 
landman's magnanimous self- 
devotion had been taken as an 
atonement for his owq miscon- 
duct and that of his brother 
prisoners. It was not from any 
additional guilt that the man 
who suffered was shot : it was 
determined that only one should 
suffer, and the four were ordered 
to draw lots, when the fatal 
chance fell upon William Suther- 
land, who was executed accori 
ingly. • ^ 

TOM 

Arthcf battle of DeitiWn, on 
the lOthfof June, i74S,^Krvaie' 
in Bland's dragoons, of the name ^ 
of Thomas Brown, who bad not . 
been more than a year in the 
^rvice,. singularly distinguished 
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himself b/his iijtreiydity. After ] the cause of $0 much military 
ha'ving had two horses killed j controversy, was one which can 
under l^im, and lost two fingers never fail to call forth, in mili- 
•f his left 'hand, seeing the regi- ; tary, as well as ordinary readers, 
mental standard horned off by j an unmingled'expression of ad- 
some of the enemy, in conse- miration and surprise. Six regi- 
quence of a wound received by [ ments of British infantry, assisted 
the cornet, he galloped into the ! by two of Hanoteriau guards, 
midst of the enemy, shot Ih^ were detached fror# the right 
soldier who was carrying off the of the line of infantry, to charge 
standard ; and having seized it, the enemy's centre, which con- 
and thrust it between his thigh | sisted of sixty squadrons of 
and the saddte, he gallan^y j horse ; they obeyed this order ; 
fought his way back through j and to their eternal honour, by 
the hostile ranks ; and 4 :hough j half-an-hour past eight, drove 
covered with wounds, bore the ■ the enemy before them, without 
prize in triumph to his comrades, | any other assistance than from 
who greeted him with three ; the artillery of their own country, 
cheers. In this valiant exploit j In vain did the Frfenqh cavalry 
ifirown received eight woynds in : attempt to rally ; they could not 
his face, head, and neck ; three look this little corps of infantry 
balls went through his hat, and in the face. In vain was it 
two lodged in his back, whence taken in front and flSlnk by their 
they could never be extracted, j artillery ; its resolution was not 
The fiime of Tom Brown soon ! to be daunted ; the ground over 
spread through the kingdom ; i which they marched was strewed 
his hoalth was drank with en- j with slaughter and blood, and 
tliusiasra ; his achievement was * carnage pav 16 d the path to 
painted on sign-posts ; and glory, 
prints, representing hig person 1 

and heroic dee^s, were sold in I BROTHERS IN BATTLE^ 
abundance. I Immediately after the taking 

He recovered of his wounds so ; of Fort Napoleon, in Portugal, 
far as td be able to seiVb for a ’ during the Peninsular war, a 
short time in the Life Guards ; soldier of the 50th regiment was 
but being ultimately found dis- observed occasionally bending 
qiidified for further service, he over the lifeless ’ trunk of one 
retired on a pension of • of his comrades, and now and 
,p.-year, to the town ©f Yarm \ then wiping away the tears as 
':(where ther^ is still a sign that { they trickled down his furrowed 
cominem^ltes his, valour), and ’ cheek. An officer stepped up, 
di^ inji^is retirement -in Tan,u- and ventured to divert his atten** 

. • tion by inquiring the name of 

the deceased. Till then he had 
BATTLE OF M/NHEN imagined that he was pouring 
s The most promiftent achieve- out his grief in secret ; for when 
meat in this memorable battl^ spoken to, he looked abashed, 
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and began to wipe away the 
tears from bis eyes. On the 
Question being repeated, he sai 3 , 
that the name of the deceased 
was Paddy Carey, and his owm 
brother ; that he was the third 
of that family that had given 
up their lives tor their country ; 
and that he was now left alone, 
to mourn the loss of thpse who 
had gone before him. He re- 
gretted much that circumstances 
prevented him from bestowing 
decent burial on the deceased ; 
and when he was left alone, the 
noble fellow began to dig a hole 
with his bayonet, to receive the 
mangled remains of his beloved 
relative. ^ * 

AMERICAN COURAGE. 

The following anecdote shows 
that there Tnay be as much trite 
bravery and honour in refusing 
as in accepting a challenge : — 
When the American army were 
at Valley Forge, in the winter of 
1777, a captain of the Virginian 
line refused a challenge sent 
him by a brother officer, alleging 
thatjjiis life was devoted to the 
service of his country, and that 
he did not think it a point of 
duty to risk it to gratify any 
man. His antagonist, however, 
gave him the character of a 
coward amjoi^g all his fellow- 
officers. Conscious of not hav- 
ing merited the aspersion, and 
apprised of the injury he should 
receive from those unacquainted 
"With him, he repaired one even- 
ing to a general meeting of the 
officers of that line. On his en- 
tiw«e*.the officer who had chal- 
Jetigfoihjm desired him to leave 
the room, which was repeated 


by all the company . He re- 
fused, and assented that he had 
come there to* vindicate hfs cou- 
rage ; and after merftidnvig hjs 
reason* for not accepting the 
challenge, he applied a large 
hand-grenade to the candle, and 
whdh the fuse had caught fire, 
threw it on the ground, saying, 
There, gentlemen, this will 
determine which man of us all 
dare most to brave danger.” 
The whole company on this left 
tfic room in great haste, and 
did not return till aftfer the ex- 
plosion, when they expected* to 
find tke captain dead, but were 
agreeably surprisedoon finding 
the contrary ; and, convinced of 
lys bravery, they ever after hOld 
him id the highest esteem. 

DA SUING EXPLOIT 
In the campaign of 1761, 
when the French army, un- 
der the command of Marshal 
Broglio and the Prince of 
Soubise, were retiring towards 
Hoxter, where they passed the 
'Weisser, Prince Ferdinand fol- 
lowed close aftpr them for seve- 
ral days ; and on the evening 
before they gained the pass over 
the rfver, one of Prirfee Ferdi- 
nand's aides-de-camp desired 
the grenadiers and Highlanders 
who were in froift to push on, 
and take some of the enemy’s 
baggagaj which was but a little 
way before them? and weakly 
guarded. They immediately, 
formed,* and hastilyNoarchcd 
over* a plain with a 
in front,' which they were tol^ 
Was clear, and had got within 
four hundred paces of the* 
enemy’s baggage, when several 
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sqiiadrons of SretKth dragoons 
rushed suddenly out upon 
them from the skirts of the 
^oodr on both flahks, and be- 
gan to hew them down without 
mercy. At this critical moment 
Comet Nangle, with an* ad- 
vanced party of twenty horse- 
men, coming up the hill, got 
sight of the attack, and instantly 
rushing on, charged the French 
cavalry, regardless of their supe- 
rior numbers. * Startled at Ae 
briskness of an attack which 
they were little cxpcctihg, the 
French prudently redred at 
once, when the rest of In anglers 
regiment letting in view, came 
and joining in the .attack, i 
drove them off with considerable 
loss. The gallant intrepidity 
of this young officer with his 
twenty men, was the salvation 
of the Grenadiers and High- i 
landers, great numbers of whom 
must have been otherwise cut to 
pieces. I 

FIGIITTNG ENTHUSIASM. 

During one- of the engage- 
ments in the late war in Spain, 
a privatje soldier, named Wil- 
liam Bisket, had his thigh per- 
^ forated by a musket-ball. With 
; his musket in his hand he 
quitted the iield, the blood dow- 
ning from his wound as fre passed 
to the rear. * He had proceeded 
rabout two hundred yards, when, 

* turning Afund, he beheld his 
cpqjp^uons sup^ortin^the epn- 
rtict with*undiminish^ ardour. 
At the sight his bosom was fired 
: anew ; he returned to the gory 
« field, to assist his handfrtl of 
friends , against, the numerous 


lerions of dieir enemies. Being 
asked what motive induced him 
to rejoin his company, he re- 
plied, •‘To l^ave another shot 
•at the rascals, sir, before I leave 
you.'' TTie gallant soldier fired 
once, and was in^the act of pre- 
senting his piece a second time, 
when another ball penetrated 
his arm above the elbow, shat- 
tered the bone, and compelled 
the hero to retire from the field 
of honour, regretted by his ad- 
miring countrymen. 

In another action in the Penin- 
sula, a private in one of the 
English companies, of the name 
of William Dougald, \vas hit on 
the thigh by three spent balls 
in the course of five minutes, 
and although all of them were 
severe in their kind, the poor 
fellow never quitted the held. 
A few days afterwards, another 
engagement with the French 
seemed inevimble, and Dougald 
being so lame as to be scarcely 
able to walk, he was desired to 
go to the rear. “ No,” said he, 
“ I will rather die than leaVe my 
comrades.” With the utmost 
pain and exertions he kept up 
with the cc»npany; he reached 
the army, fought bravely, and 
in fifteen minutcis was stretched 
lifeless on the ground by the 
side of one of their rifiemen. 

SIEGE OF GIERAlfrAR: 

At the siege of Gibraltar in 
1781, the Spaniards made the 
most tremendous preparatioi^ 
to force the dfetinate g^rison 
tb surrender. Their batteries 
were mounted with two biindred 
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g}ins of tho heaviest metal, and 
with eighty mortar pieces of the 
largest size. For three weeks, this 
prodigious artillery continued 
to pour forth an almost inces-« 
sant shower, of shot and shells, 
so much so, that in that time 
they had consumed 100,000 lbs. 
of gunpowder, and had thrown 
into the town four or five thou- 
sand shot or shells every twenty- 
four hours. 

By such an immense bom- 
bardment, the to^vn was almost 
totally laid in ruins, and the 
greatest part of the effects 
belonging to the inhabitants 
were destroyed ; but the loss of 
human lives Ivas much less than 
could be ^expected ; and many 
instances arc related of very 
extraordinary escapes from the 
destructive •power of these en- 
gines, which it seems difficult 
to account for. A corporal had 
the muzzle of his firelock closed, 
and the barrel twisted like a 
French horn by a^hell, without 
any injury to his person. A 
^ell happened to fall into a 
tent ^where two soldiers were 
a^eep, without waking them by 
its fall ; a serjeant in an adjacent 
tent heard it, and ran nearly 
forty yards to a place of safety, 
when he recollected the situation 
or his comrades. Thinking the 
shell had fallen blind, he re- 
turned, and awakened them ; 
both immediately rose, but con- 
. tinned the place debating 
' on the narrow escape they had 
Had, when the sheU exploded, 
and forced them with great 
against a garden wall 
pn the New Year's ,day, 17S2, 
^cer of artillery observed 


a shell falliiig tqjvards^tbc place 
where he stood, and got behftid 
a traverse for protection This 
he had scarcely done,' wneai tht» 
shell fen into the traverse, and 
instantly entangled him in the 
rubbish. One of the guard, 
namSd Martin, observing his 
distress, generously risked his 
own life in defence of his' officer, 
and ran to extricate him ; find- 
ing his own efforts ineffectual, 
h(; called for assistance, when 
another of the guard^ joining 
him, they relieved the officer 
from his situation, and almost 
thobanit instant the* shell burst, 
and the traverse |vas •levelled to 
the ground. Martin was after- 
wards promoted, and rewarded 
by the governor, who told him 
at t)ic same time that he should 
equally have noticed him for 
attending to a comrade. A shell 
happening to fall into a room, 
where Ensign Mackenzie, of the 
Seventy-third Regiment, was sit- 
ing, carried away part of his 
chair, and fell into the room bc'^ 
low, when it burst, lifting him 
and the chair from the floor, 
without further injury. 

Two boys belonging to the 
Artificers' company were en- 
dowed with such wonderful 
strength of vision, that they 
could see the shot bf the enemy 
in the ain almost as soon as it 
came frdm the mouth of the 
gun; and were therefore con- 
stantly placed upon some part 
of the works, to give notice to 
the s8ldi«rs of the approhfWng 
danger,. During the time of the 
hpttest fire,, however, the men 
were so habifuated to the fall of 
shells and shot around them, 
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that tljey coytra^ted an insen- 
feiljility of danger, and ahnost 
requi^red to be cautioned by 
thair officers to avoid the ex- 
plosion of a shell, \fhen lying 
with the fusee burning at their 
feet. In consequence of this 
inattention, they frequently ne- 
glected the advice of the bgys, 
and their neglect was productive 
of fatal effects. An instance of 
this happened in the l^rincess 
Amelia's battery, where a. shot 
thus disregarded came through 
one 0? the capped embrasures, 
carried off one of the legs from 
each of’ three sol(fiers, and 
wounded q, ff)urth in both. In 
other cases, 'in which the per- 
sons .them selves have , observed 
a shot or shells coming towards 
them, they have been fascinated 
by its appearance, and unable 
to move from the spot, as small 
birds are said to be from the 
rattle-snake. ** This sudden 
nrrest of the faculties," says 
Captain Drinkwater, the able 
historian of this memorable 
siege, ^ was nothing uncommon. 
Several instances occurred to 
my own observation, where men 
totally free have had their senses 
so engaged by a shell in its 
descent, that though sensible of 
their danger, even so far as to 
cry for assistance, they have 
been immovably fixed to the 
place. But what is more re- 
markable* these men have so 
instantaneously recovered them- 
selves on its fall to thejground, 
as, to remove to a plAce of safety 
before the shell burst." In this 
manner Lieutenant Lome, of the 
T welfth Regimeift, was fascinated 
by a shot which he saw coming, 


but had not power to remove 
fronn the place before it fell upon 
him, and took off his leg. 

When these shells burst, they 
produced iitstant and certain de- 
struction, or wounded in the 
most dreadful manner, of which 
there were several instances. A 
matross had thc^misfortunc to 
break his thigh by some acci- 
dent ; but being a man of great 
spirit, he could scarcely bear the 
confinement necessary for his 
recovery. He went abroad loo 
soon, and unfortunately broke 
the bone a second time. Being 
now confined to bed, a shell 
happened to fall into the room 
where he was,* and rebound- 
ing, lodged itself directly upon 
him. The convalescent and sick 
instantly summoned all their 
strength and craflrled out of the 
room, while the poor matross 
lay below the shell, kept down 
by its weight, and utterly unable 
to stir. In a few seconds it 
burst, tooR off both his legs, 
and scorched them in a dreadful 
manner. He survived the ex- 
plosion, was sensible teethe last 
moment, and died, regretting 
that he had not been killed on 
the batteries. 

A soldier of the Seventy-third 
Regiment was knocked down 
by the wind of a shell, which, in- 
stantly bursting, killed his com- 
panion, and mangled himself in a 
shocking manner: his skull was 
dreadfully fractured, ms left arm 
broken in two places, one of 
his legs shattered, the skin and 
muscles torn off from part of 
his right hand, and his whole 
body, mo^ severely scorched 
and marked with gunpowder* 
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He ©resented so horrid an ob - 1 • • 


ject to the surgeons, that they 
had not the least hope of saving 
his life.. He was that, evening 
trepanned ; a few &ays after- 
wards his leg was amputated, 
and other wounds and fractures 
were dressed. Irf eleven weeks, 
this man's cufb was completely 
effected. • 

A shell from the lines fell into 
a house where the town-major, 
Captain Burke, with Majors 
Mercier and Vignoles, were sit- 
ing. It took off Captain Burke's 
thigh ; and afterwards fell 
through the floor into the cellar, 
where it burst,, and forced the 
flooring, with the unfortunate 
captain, up to the ceiling. When 
assistance came, they found him 
almost buried yi the ruins of the 
room, and he died soon after. 
Majors Mercier and Vignoles 
had time to escape before the 
shell burst; nevertheless, they 
were slightly wounc^ed by the 
splinters, as were a serjeant and 
his daughter, who happened to 
be in the cellar when the shell 
entered.* 

During this siege, provisions 
became very dear, partly through 
the avarice of some of the in- 
habitants, who hoarded up and 
concealed a quantity of articles, 
in order to procure an advanced 
price.. Tliis so enraged some 
of the soldiers, that they broke 
into sevepl houses, and com- 
mitted all sorts of dissipation, 
waste, and extravagance, even 
going so far as to roast a pig 
by a .fire made of cinnamon. 
The folibwihg is a list of tlie 
prices of provisions during this 
Mege 


A round of beef, per 
lb. at auction . . . 3, 

A bullock's heart . . o 9 *4 • 

Onions, pe^ lb, ..024 
Potatoes, ditto . , . o 2 4^ 
Veal, ditto . , . . o 3 iij 
Mutton, ditto . . . o 3 ii 
BuUock's liver, ditto 012^^ 
Bullock's head, with- 
out a tongue . . I I it 
Bullock’s tongue . . o 7 6| 
Fresh tripe, per lb. •,031 
Fresh pork, ditto . . o ,3 11 
Ham, ditto , . . . o 3 1 1| ; 
A hog's pluck . . . 014 o| 

A calt's head and feet i 12 6| 

A calf's pluck . . , cJ 14 o| 

A goat's head ..*,076^ 
Goaf, per Jb. . . . o 3 iii 

Aturkc'y 26 lof 

I A goose ..... I 8 6| 

A pair of ducks . , i i 
A pair of fowls . . i i i| 

A pair of chickens . o 14 o| 

A pair of pigeons . o 9 4I 
Loaf sugar, per lb. by 
auction . . . . o 16 
Tea, ditto . . . . 1,8 6| 

Butter and cheese .048 
An egg . . . » , o o 7j 
Bread, per lb. . . . o i 
A pint of milk . . . 0,1 4 
A bottle of rum . . o 3 iij 
A bottle of Malaga 
wine ,048 

egOLNESS, 

At the battle of iSinden, a 
corps of French grenadiers, 
commanded by M, N. Perer, 
were exposed to . a battery that 
carried off whole flies at once. 

N. Perer wishmg them not to 
fall back, rode dbwly in front of 
.the line with his s^ufif-box in his 
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hand^ ifnd sajd, ‘iWell, my boys, 
wbat^s the matter ? Eh, cannon 1 
Welt it kills you, it kills you, 
that’s all, my boys; march on, 
and never mind it.” • • 

At the battle of Marengo, 
Lieutenant Conrad, of the 2nd 
Regiment of Horse Artillery, iiad 
his leg carried off by a cannon 
ball. He consoled himself while 
lying on the ground, with ob- 
serving the fange of his battery. 
The soldiers wished to remove 
him, but he refused their assist- 
ance. “ Keep to your guns,” 
said he, “ and take cifre to point 
lower.” • 

WAR I/ORSES. 

General Washington had 
two favourite horses ; one a 
large elegant parade horse of a 
chestnut colour, high-spirited, 
and of a gallant carriage ; this 
horse had belonged to the British 
army ; the other was smaller, 
and lys colour sorrel. This he 
used always to ride in time of 
action ; so that whenever the 
general mounted him, the word 
ran through the ranks, “We 
have business on hand.” 

At the battle of Gemiantown, 
General Wayne rode his gallant 
roan, and m charging the enemy, 
his horse received a wound in 
his headland fell,%is was sup- 
posed, dead. Two days after 
the roan returned to the Ameri- 
can camp, not m^tcJiially in- 
jured, and WAS a^ain fit for 
service. 

During the bji-ttle of Waterloo, 
some of the horses, as they lay 
on tlie groui^, having recovered 


from the first agony of tfieir 
wounds, fell to eating the grass 
about them, thus surrounding 
themselves with a circle^of bare 
ground, thfe limited extent of 
which showed their weakness ; 
others# of these interesting ani- 
mals were observed quietly graz- 
ing in the middlb of the field, 
between the two hostile lines, 
their riders having been shot off 
their backs ; and the balls that 
flew over their heads, and the 
roaring behind and before, 
caused no respite of the usual 
instinct of their nature. When 
a charge of cavalry went past, 
near to any of thjese stray horses, 
the trained anunytls would set 
off, form themselves in the rear 
of their mounted companions, 
and though without riders, gallop 
strenuously alon§ with the rest, 
not stopping or flinching when 
the fatal shock with the enemy 
took place. 

CHANGING PLACES. 

At the battle of Poetillos in 
Mexico, gained by Gengral Mina 
over the Royalists, a trumpeter 
was made prisoner by a major 
of the Royalist cavalry, who 
immediately forced him to dis- 
mount, and gave him his car- 
bine to carry. The trumpeter 
soon ascertained that it was 
loaded; and when he found 
that the enemy’s tro^s were in 
a state of confusion, he suddenly 
presented the carbine at the 
major, and peremptorily ordered 
him to dismount. He did so T 
,and the trumpeter, Junfpin^ into 
the saddle, ordered the major to 
march before him, observing^-^ 
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Ag you are obliged to walk, sir, 
ril not trouble you to carry the 
gun/' 

TOS* BTBLE USEFUL TO 
SOUL AND BODY. 

When Oliver Croin\^%ll en- 
tered upon the command of the 
Parliament afmy against the 
Royal forces, he ordered all his 
soldiers to carry a Bible in their 
pockets (the same which is now 
called Field’s Bible). Among 
the rest who complied with this 
order there was a young wild 
fellow, who had run away from 
his apprenticeship in London, 
for the sake pf plunder and 
dissipation ; yet he was obliged 
to be in the fashion, and seem a 
Puritan, though he was not one. 
Being one day^ordered out on a 
skinnishing party, or to attack 
some fortress, he returned back 
to his quarters in the evening 
without hurt ; but when he was 
going to bed, pulling the Bible 
out of his pocket, he observed a 
hole in it. His curiosity led 
him to trace the depth of this 
hole, wh^^n he found that a bullet 
had gone as far as the eleventh 
chapter of Ecclesiastes ninth 
verse ; he read the verse : it 
was, “Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth ; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes^; but kpow thou that, 
for all these things, God will 
bring thee into judgment” The 
^circumstance had its ofifect upon 
^his future conduct ; and he used 
pleasantly to observe, that the 
Bible was the means of saving 
bis soul and body too. 


SIR PHiAp ilDNkv. • 
This great man, at the Rattle 
of Zutphen, displayed the most 
mndauntech courage. He had 
two horses killed under him ; 
and whilst mounting a third, 
was wSiindcd by a musket-shot 
ou^of the trenches, which broke 
the bone of his thigh. He re- 
turned about a mile-and-a-half 
on horseback to the camp \ and 
being faint with •the loss of 
blood, and parched with .thirst, 
he called for drink. It was . 
presently brought hin\; but as * 
he was putting the vessel to his 
mouth, a poor woundedf soldier, 
who happened to bb carried by 
him tat that instant, looked up '' 
to it vvith wistful eyes. The 
gallant and generous Sidney 
'took the bottle from his mouth, 
just when he was going to drink, 
and delivered it to the soldier, 
saying, — “Thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine.” 

RETRIBUTION.^ 

In the rebellion of 1745, a 
party of Cumberland’s dragoons 
were hurrying through Nithsdale 
in search of rebels. Hungry and 
fatigued, they called at a lone 
widow’s house, and demanded 
refreshment. Her sop, a lad of 
sixteen, dressed them up lang 
kale and butter^ and the good 
woman brot^ht new nuik, which 
she told them was all her stock. 
One of the^ party inquired, with 
8eeming»kii^ness,how she lived. 

“ indeed/' quoth she, “ the cow 
and the kale-yard, wi’ God’s 
blessing is a' my tnailen.^ He 
arose, and with his sabre killed 
cow, ahd destroyed aU the 
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.kale. TJfte popr ;yoman was 
\thrb^ upon the world, and 
died ot a broken heart ; the 
flisconsolale youth, her son, 
wandered away beyond the 
inquiry of friends, or the search 
of compassion. In the Conti- 
nental war, when the Bfitish 
army' had gained a great an^ 
signal victory, the soldiery were 
making merry with wine, and 
recounting their exploits. A 
dragoon roared out, “ I oqce 
starved, a Scotch witch in 
Ibfithsdalc. I killed her cow, 
and destroyed her greens ; but,*' 
added he, “she could* live for 
all that dn her God, as she 
said 1 “ And don’t you rue 

it? ” cried a young soldier, sli^rt- 
ing up ; don’t you rue it ? ” 
“ Rue what ? ” said he ; “ rue 
aught like that?” — ^“Then, by 
my God,” cried the youth, un- 
sheathing his sword, “ that wo- 
man was my mother ! Draw, 
you brutal villain, draw.” They 
fought ; the youth passed his 
sword t^vice through the dra- 
oon’s body, and while he turned 
im over in the throes of death, 
exclaimed, Had you rued it^ 
you should have ojtly been pun^^ 
ished by your GodP^ 

FIRST GRENADIER OF THE 
FRENCH ARMY. 

Captain La Tour d’Auvergne, 
made the campaign <»f Savoy in 
1792, at the head of the grena- 
diers of the regiment of Augou- 
mois ; in the army of the Western 
Pyrenees, he commahdea all the 
grenadier companies who formed 
the advancea ^ard of the 
army; and this column, sur- 
named the In^em&l^ had ahnost 


always achieved the victory ere 
the body of the army arrived dh 
the field of battle. 

The .Directory,’ as a reward 
ibr d’Auvergne’s signal services, 
sent him the appointment of 
colonel qf a regiment ; but this 
promotion he ^clined, rather 
than separate himsilf from his 
brave grenadiers, with whom he 
renewed a solemn compact to 
serve and die together. 

When Bonaparte became First 
Consul, he conferred upon the 
man whom no promotion could 
reward, the honorary title of 

First Grenadier of the French 
Army.” All France condrmed 
the flattering distinction ; and 
d’Auvergne himself was not 
insensible to the noble pride 
which it was so well fitted to 
inspire. • 

After the cessation of hos- 
tilities, d’Auvergne retired to 
Passy. When the trumpet again 
sounded to arms, he generously 
quitted his* retreat, to supply 
the place of a young conscript, 
the son of an intimate friend, 
M. Lebrigant, and entered 
as a private grenadidl: into 
those ranks where he had so 
many years figured as one of 
the most illustrious of cap- 
tains. 

On the 2 1st of June, 1800, 
d’Auvergne joined the army of 
the Danube. He was placed at 
the head of the. grenadiers of 
the 46th demi-brigade, dxid 
fought with them at the affaii* 
of Oberhausen. Perceiving a 
uhlan, who carried a standard, 4 
lie rushed foeward to qpatch it 
from him, but was at that in- 
stant attacked by another of the. 
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enemy, who, coming upon him 
ai a ^eat disadvantage, pierced 
him through the heart. 

Thus fell, amidst the battle 
strife, the pride of the French, 
Grenadiers. For three days the 
drums of all the’ grenadier 
companies were covered with 
crape. The 4Wh denii-brigrade 
still carry the heart of the hero 
enclosed in a small leaden case, 
suspended to their colours ; and 
at every appeal to the company 
of grenadiers, his memory is 
recalled to them by these words: 
“Zrt Tour ^Anve7‘gne died on 
the field of hotiom'l^ 

BA YONET VERSUS BROAD 
SfVORD. 

Sergeant John Macrae, a 
young man about twenty-two 
years of age.but of great size- 
and strength of arm, showed 
that the broad sword in a firm 
hand, is as good a weapon in 
close fighting as the bayonet. 
If the first push of 4he bayonet 
misses its aim, or happens to be 
parried, it is not easy to recover 
the weapon and repeat the 
thrust > but it is not so with the 
sword, which may be readily 
withdrawn from its blow, wielded 
with celerity, and directed to any 
part of the body, particularly to 
the head and arms, while its 
motions defend the person using 
it In one of the actions in 
Egypt, Macrae killed six men, 
cutting ijem down with his 
btsnad-sword (of the kind ususdly 
wdrir by sergeants of Highland 
coET]^), ^en at last he made a 
dash out of the ranks oh a 
Mfhoih he cut dq^, but 
be was returning to the 


square, he lulled a blow 
from behind, his head 'l^eing 
nearly split in two by the stroke 
of a sabre. On the passage 
to Lisbon, in 1805, this same, 
sergeant came to his- command- 
ing officer, cj^-'ing like a child, 
and Complaining that the ship's 
cook had called him English 
names, which he did not under- 
stand, and had thrown some 
fat in his face. Thus a lad, who 
in j 805 was soft* and childish, 
displayed in 1807 a jcourage 
and vigour worthy a hero qf 
Ossian. 

7T/E BRAVE LTfiVfENANT, 

At the battle of Almeida, 
yoiJng English lieutenant, named 
Maguire, Dartimlsn-i*'' 

vv^iwuia, navmg previously 
cut down the French ensign who 
carried them. He afterwards 
distinguished himself at the 
glorious battle of Viltoria, where, 
when his company was twice 
repulsed, he snatched the 
colours from the hands of the 
ensign, and resolutely placed' 
them on the parapet of the 
bridge, though they were shot 
to pieces before he had suc- 
ceeded in fixing them. This 
promising young soldier fell 
ultimately at the assault upon 

St, Sebastian. ' 

* 

REIIEVING GUARD. 

A young-girl who liad formed 
an attachment to a soldier in 
the garrison at Mete, in 1784, 
knowing that he w^s indisposed, 
and obliged tft be on duty at 
midnight, during very inclement 
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we^ither, jv^t to see him, and 
finding ’ iim benumbed 

withhold, pressed him to go 
gind wirm^imself -.at her house, 
whicfi was pot far distapt, while 
she would ^main in his place. 
The soldier refused for some time, 
but at last yielded to her tAider 
solicitations. The moment he 
was gone, she wrapped herself 
in his great coat, and began to 
walk a la militaire with the 
firelock on hej shoulder. Un- 
fortunately the round going l 5 y, 
the corporal asked h^r the 
order ; which not being able to 
answer, she was detected, and 
taken to tl^e guard-house. Her 
lover was immediately sent for, 
a?>d being found almost dead, 
though before a good fire, lie 
was revived by means of some 
cordial, and next morning sent 
to prison. He was afterwards 
tried, and, pursuant to the 
strictness of military law, con- 
demned ; but such intercession 
was made for him, that he was 
pardoned, and married to his 
faithful mistress. 


FEMALE PATRIOT. 

When Charles XII. invaded 
Norway, in the year 1716, the 
main body of his army ad- 
vanced towards Christiana, 
whence a detachment was sent 
to destroy the silver ^orks at 
Konsberg, On this expedition, 
a party of eight hundred horse- 
men, commanded by* Colonel 
Loeven, pa^^ed through a* nar- 
row defile in the Harestuewopd, 
and quartered for the night at 
Norderhoug, in the neighbopi^ 
hood of which a smgU deta<ih- 


ment^ of Norwegian dragoons 
had been station^ to watch tlie 
motions of the enemy. The 
Swedish commander, who put 
jiip at the pansonage, soon after 
his arrival received information 
that the ^Norwegians were only 
at the distance rf)f three miles, 
and altogether ignorant of his 
arrival. Mrs. Anna Colbioern- 
sen, the wife of the clergyman, 
who was confined at the time to 
his bed, happened to overhear a 
consultation among her guests, 
in which it was resolved to * 
attack the Norwegians by break 
of day, and then to march 
against Konsberg, She imme- 
diately determined to apprize 
her countrymen of their danger. 
In the meantime the greatest 
attention was paid to her guests ; 
and v/hile she appeared wholly 
occupied in providing ‘for their 
entertainment, improved her in- 
formation. She displayed equal 
apparent benevolence towards 
the comfort^ of the private 
spldiers : and on pretext of 
wanting other necessaries to 
complete their entertainment, 
she despatched a servant, *as it 
were, to procure them. ’ 

The Swedish colonel, in the 
meantime, inquired of Mrs, 
Colbiocrnsen the road to Stein, 
where he intended to station his 
outposts, and was completely 
deceived by her replies. He 
ordered his horses to be kept in 
readiness at the door ; ^ut she 
contrived to make the grooms 
intoxicated, upon which she put 
the horses in the stable and 
locked the . door. Her# next 
object was, under the plea of 
compassion^ to obtain pennig- 
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of the colonel to light a fire I 
in the yard to comfort his men. 
This fire she insensibly in- 
creased to such a degree^ that it 
served as a beacdh to guide th& 
Norwegians to the spot ; for she 
had informed her countrymen 
that a fire wouH be a signal for 
them to advance. Everything 
succeeded to her utmost wishes ; 
and her address and intrepidity 
were rewarded by the arrival of 
the Norwegians at her house 
without discovery. They look 
the Swedish colonel prisoner, 
and either cut to pieces, or pul 
to flight, the whole of his party ; 
upon which they sat down to the 
entertainment Which Mrs. Col- 
bioernsen had provided for their 
enemies. 

The next morning she went 
out, in confjpany with another 
female, to view the field of bat- 
tle. The Swedes, who had fled 
during the night, in the mean- 
time rallied, and being still 
superior in numbAs to the Nor- 
wegians, they resolved to attack 
them ; but being ignorant of the 
force, of the enemy, they sent 
out a reconnoitring party ; who 
falling in with Mrs. Colbioern- 
sen, the corporal rode up to her, 
and pointing his carbine to her 
breast, demanded instant infor- 
mation as to the {Position and 
numbers of the Norwegians. 
Her companion fainted away ; 
but Mrs. Colbioernsen boldly 
asked, ^ Is it the order of your 
king to shoot old women ? ** 
The corporal, abashed, removed 
his carbine, but persisted in his 
first •question. As to their 
numbers/’ she replied, that you 
may easily find oiit, as they are 


at this moment mustevpg t)e- 
hind the enuren, in •’order no 
pursue you. More I cannot tell 
you, not havihg coumed* them ( 
but this I know, mey are as 
numerous as the bees in a hive.” 
Relying upon this intelligence, 
the ^arty returned to their coun- 
yymen, who fled in all direc- 
tions ; and such was their con- • 
fusion and disorder, that many 
were taken by the natives, and 
m^ny lost in thedforests. 

LOVE OF HOME, 

A PRIVATE soldier of the 
Soventy-first Regiment, a man of 
some education, and who had 
seen better days^ soon after en- 
listing^ in the wildness of youth, 
fonued a friendship with a young 
highlander of the same regiment, 
Donald Macdonald, a lad of 
eighteen, and a Catholic. The 
regiment was engaged in the 
unfortunate attack upon Monte 
Video, under the command of 
General Whilelock, and the two 
friends were amongst the num*- 
ber of the prisoners.* Donald, 
from his religion, was perfectly 
at home amongst the Spaniards, 
was happy and caressed ; so 
that when an exchange look 
place, his new friends were most 
anxious to detain him, and he 
was persuaded to %tay ; but his 
friend, after much useless argur 
ment, last found the way to 
his heart, by singidg ^^Lochab^r 
no more/”, of whicli district 
Domildnva^ a native. On hear- 
ing thisy the tears started into 
his eyes,; and he exclaimed,— 
^ No, ni not stay I I’ll may be 
retunj to Lbcbaber no more 1 ” 
The impression was effective, 
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ina ne up for^ijne, nay, 

Juio^t ^lig^on, for his native 
and. , 

** WHATsVn A NAH^V* 

, The Spanifeh nation is re- 
harkable for high - sounding 
ftles and long names. The 
toorest peasant there would 
pok with contempt upon a 
ample unadorned monosyllable, 
lir Christopher Minns, a famous 
[aval commandea in the seven-^ 
benth century, having taken a 
ipapish man-of-war, andbroiight 
he commander on board of his 
Wn ship, the Spaniard, as he 
kced the ottbiii, was greatly 
pneerned at his misfortune, and 
|or<dered what great captain i^ 
fculd be who had made *Don 
• — > (with a long and tedious 
ring of names and titles,) his 
isoner. The lieutenant, who 
d the charge over him, was 
d,if le Don persisted in his 
riosity, to inform him that 
;tt Minns had taken him. This 
fninutive name, utterly con- 
iinded the titulado, threw him 
to an agony of grief, and gave 
m more pain than all the rest 
; his misfortunes. 

FRIENDLY STRATAGEM. 
General Guise going over 
le campaign *to Flanders, ob- 
Tved a young raw officer, who 
^ in the ^me vessel with- 
m,and with his Usual humanity 
Rd him that he wotild take care 
[f him, and conduct Rim, to 
Antwerp, whero they wete both 
[oing ; which he accordingly 
Md, and then took l^ave of him. 
the young fellow was soon told 
by some arch rogues, whom he 


happened to fall in with, that he ^ 
must signalize himself by, fight- * 
ing some man of known courage, 
or else he would soon be despised 
in* the regiment. The young 
man said, he knew no one but 
Colonel Givse, and he had re- 
ceived great obligations from 
,him. It was all oneafor that, 
they said, in these cases ; the 
colonel was the fittest man in 
the world, as everybody knew 
his bravery. Soon afterwards, 
up comes the young officer to 
Colonel Guise, as he was walk- 
ing up and down the coffee- 
room, and began in a hesitating 
manner, to tell him how much 
obliged he had been to him, and 
how sensible he was of his obli- 
gations. “ Sir,’' replied Colonel 
Guise, “ I have done my duty by 
you, and no more.** — “ But, 
colonel," added the young officer, 
faltering, I am told that I must 
fight some gentleman of known 
courage, and who has killed 
several person's, and that no- 
body “ Oh, sir," inter- 

rupted the colonel, “your friends 
do me too much honour; but 
there is a gentleman" (pointing 
to a fiercc-looking black fellow, 
that was sitting at one of the 
tables,) “ who has killed. half the 
regiment.” So up. goes the 

officer to him, and tells him, he 
is well-informed of his bravery, 
and that for that reason he must 
fight him. « Who, I, sir ?” said 
the gentleman, “why, I Sta the 
apotkecary.^^ 

HUMANITY OF A FRENCH 
SOLDIER. . • 

The following most extraor- 
dinary story we give on the 
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^authority of a French medical 
* officer, who accompanied Bona- 
parte in the Austrian campaign 
of 1809 : for its truth we cannot 
vouch; but we ‘feel pleasure *111 
doing justice to a humane 
enemy. He says, A young 
female emigiant, with her infant 
child, had taken up her abode, 
at Augsburg, having . no idea 
that the French would ever 
reach her there. On their un- 
expected approach, she took her 
child in her arms to fly from the 
city ; but unfortunately mistak- 
ing the gate, she fell in with the 
outposts of the French. On 
discovering her error, she fainted 
away ; , Ghncral La Courbe, 
moved with her distress, ordered 
her to be conducted to the town 
tQ which she intended to go, 
and sent it guard to protect her. 
Unluckily the child was for- 
gotten, and the unhappy mother, 
in her alarm and confusion, did 
not perceive that it was left 
behind. A grenadier took charge 
of it ; he discovered where the 
mother had been carried, but 
his ^duties prevented him, for a 
long time, from restoring to her 
this precious deposit, and in the 
mean time he made a leathern 
bag, in ;which he always carried 
the child wherever he went. 
Whenever there was any en- 
gagement with the enemy, he 
dug a hole in the ground, in 
whifch he deposited his little 
chargt, and returned after the 
battle, and resumed his burden. 
At length an armistice was con- 
cluded, and the grenadier made 
a collection amongst Ms com- 
rades, which amounted to twenty- 
fivi louis ; this he put into the 


pocket thg childj and found 
out and restored it to itXrnbth,er. 
Though all the armx knew of 
this good .‘action, /I was nca cr 
able to. learn the (name of this 
virtuous grenadier." 

•GAEEISON OF NAGUR. • 

In 1783, the city of Nagur, in 
the East Indies, surrendered tb 
the aims of Tippoo, on honour- 
able terms ; but these were soon 
.broken, and the officers of the 
different corps put in confine- 
ment, after being first stripped 
of cveiything thpy possessed. 
They^wcrc then crowded into a 
stable, without any* other subsis- 
tence than ride and water. M, ^ 
4Quej;enstrct, a French officer, 
who had formerly been taken 
priboner by the English, visited 
the officers during their melan- 
choly confinement, brbught them 
presents of vegetables and pro- 
visions, and had the generosity, to 
offer money to several of them, 
although tliere was no chance 
of his ever being rciipbursed. ‘ 

After remaining nine days in 
the stable, where they had been 
confined without clothes, and 
fettered in pairs, like felons 
guilty of some atrocious crime, 
they were marched a distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles 
in twelve days. Tif through ex- 
cess of fatigue and suffering 
anyone gave ven\^to complaints, 
he received severe blows with a 
stick or firelock. One day 
officer Vas seized with a violent 
cramps after the arm of his 
fellow prisoner had been almost 
broke b^,t/ie convulsive efforts 
of the sick man, the iron fetter 
whicK hold l]jem together, gave^ 
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; J.hisr vs. is phai*ged»as having 
,b??cn cLane intentionally ; and it 
with difficulty, that the 
drivers tould be restrained from 
inflicting corporal punishment 
on a man who was evidently on 
tbc verge of the grave. Many 
of the party, unable to endure 
theirhardships, fell down motion- 
less, and expired in their fetters, 
without receiving the least as- 
sistance. 

When they re*achcd Chittcl-^ 
dro^h, they were divided into 
two^artics of thirty-four each ; 
their handcuffs were exchanged 
for irons on their legs, of an 
enormous size, and they w’erc 
con fned in a room of small size; 
a hole in the door, and an«thci» 
in the roof, being tlie only pas- 
sage for light and air. The 
place was excessively filthy j rats 
ran about the prison in large 
numbers, and in the most 
audacious manner. Rice was 
still dieir only food ; but on the 
4th of June, they raised sufficient 
money to -buy a sheep to cele- 
brate the king’s birthday. Lemon- 
ade was the richest liquor they 
had been able to procure : but of 
this they drank bumpers to the 
success of his majesty’s arms, 
with as much hearty loyalty as 
any of his subjects. In March 
following they obtained their 
liberation, . 

. SC/RRER/nOS OF SIX 
r DESERTERS 
BELONGING TO THE ARTILLERY 
OF THE ISLAND OF S^T, 
HELENA, IN AN OPEN BOAT, 

1799 - • 

The following narrative, 
[joiigh short, is impressive. 


But, independent of the suffer- * 
ings it describes, it affords a 
serious warning to men in public 
service not to ajlow themselves 
toT^e led astray from their duty, 
or be seduced from their native 
government, to which they owe 
allegiance. Tempt^ltiop, indeed, 
*is often thrown in their way, and 
there can be no characteristic 
more truly descriptive of the in- 
habitants of the British do- 
minions, than that their services 
are coveted by other kingdoms. 

The reputed adventures of six 
deserters from the Island of St. 
Helena, produced a court of 
inquiry concerning the truth of 
them, and on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1801, when John Brown, 
one of the survivors, gave a 
recital on oath of the gvents that 
had befallen them. 

I n June, 1 799, Brown belonged 
to the first company of artillery 
in the service ot the garrison of 
St. Helena. Og the loth of that 
month, M‘Kinnon, the gunner, 
and an orderly of the second 
company, about half an hour 
before parade time, asked him 
if he was willing to go on board 
an American ship called the 
Columbia^ Captain Henry Lelar, 
then the only ship in the roads.' 
After some conversation, Brown 
agreed to do so, and met him 
towards seven o’clock at the 

e -house. There he found 

persons about to engage in 
the same way, one being named 
M'Quin, a man of Major Seale’s 
company, another called Brig-* 
house, a third Parr, and a fomth 
Matthew Conway. ^ 

Parr was a good seaman, and 
said he would either take them 
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•to the Island of Ascension, or lie 
off the Harbour of St. Helena 
till the Columbia could weigh 
anchor and get out. • 

About eight o'clock they weflht 
down to the west rocks, where 
the American boat was waiting 
for them, nfenned with three 
American seatnen, who carried i 
them alongside the Golumbia, 
They went on board, and after 
being there half an hour, changed 
their clothes. Parr went down 
to the cabin. 

About eleven at night, Brig- 
house and Conway proposed to 
cut a whale-boat from out of the 
harbour, tQ prevent the Colum- 
bia being suspected. Accord- 
ingly they cut out a boat with a 
coil of rope in it, five oars, and 
a Large s{onc, by which it was 
moored. 

Observing lanterns passing on 
the line towards the sea-gate, 
and hearing a great noise, they 
thought they were missed and 
searched for. They immediately 
embarked in the whale-boat, 
wiih twenty-five pounds of bread 
in bag, and a keg of water, 
containing about thirteen gal- 
lons, a compass, and a quad- 
rant, given to them by the com- 
manding-officer of the Columbia; 
but, in the hurry of departure, 
the quadrant was cither left 
behind or fell overboard. 

The^ then left the ship, pull- 
ing w^h two oars ..only to get 
^eaa of her j the boat half full 
of water^ atid nofhStig to bale It 
" out Thus they . rowed but to 
sea, and lay a .^eat'dl^taiKe of^ 
beihg in hourly ei^pectktion of 
the -^^crican ship, 

Ho diip appearing, howevety. 


they borei a\^y about twelve - 
o’clock of the second day, by 
Parr’s advice, steering .north by ' 
west, and then north-norlh-w^t, 
for the Island of Ascension. 
Their handkerchiefs were used 
as.substitutes for sails, and they 
met with a gale of wind which 
lasted two days. The weather 
then became very fine, and the^^ 
calculated that they had run 
towards ten miles an hour. 
JVI‘Kinnon kepf a reckoning with 
pen^ ink, and paper, supplied to 
him 'by the Columbia^ as^lso 
chans and maps. . 

Ihls course was continued 
until about the •i8th, on the 
morning of which day many 
Jbirds were seen, but no Iknci. ’ 
Parr, at twelve o’clock, said that 
he was sure they must be past 
the Island of Ascension, ac- 
counting it to be eight hundred 
miles from St. Helena. Each 
then gave up his shirt to make 
a small spritsail of the whole, 
and they laced their jackets and 
trowsers together at, the waist- 
band to keep them warm. Next 
they altered their course to west 
by north, thinking to make Rio 
de Janeiro on the American 
coast. Provisions .running very 
short, they restrained themselves 
to an ohnee of bread in twenty- 
four hours, and* two mouthfuls 
of water. 

They continued on the same 
sdlowahce until the 26th, when 
all their provisiohs were c<Jh- 
sugied. On the 27th M‘Quin 
took 4 piece of bamboo in his 
mouth to chew, and all the rest 
followed his example. It being 
Brow's turn that night to steer 
the boat, he^ cut a piece frorq 
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of hiS**shoes*rec8llectiii§'to unfolded, M'Kinnon^s was num^ 
fikve read of people in a similar ber five* 
siluatioif eating their shoes. But They had previously agreed 
he was* obliged to spit it out, as that he bn wl\om the lot fell 
it was soaked with salt Wter j sfioiild bleed himself to death, 
therefore he took the inside sole, for which purpose they had pro- 
,part of which he ate, and distri- vided themselves with nails from 
bated some to the others. How- the boat, which thiy ^arpened. 
4iver, it gave them no relief. * McKinnon, with one of them, 
On the 1st of July, Parr cut hintfeelf in three places, in 
caught a dolphin with a gaff the foot, hand, and wrist j and, 
that had been [eft in the boat, praying God to forgive him, died 
on which they all fell on their in about a quarter of an hour, 
knees and thanked God for his Before he was quite cold, 
goodness to them. Thc*y tore Brighouse cut a piece of flesh off 
up the fish and hung it ^ut to his thigh, with one of the same 
dry. On |his they subsisted nails, and hung it up, leaving 
until the 4th, when, finding his body in the boat. About 
th^ whole expended, bones and three hours after they .all ate of 
all, Parr, Brown, Brighouse, arid it, but only a very small bit ; and 
Conway proposed to scuttle the the piece lasted until the seventh 
boat and let her go down, that of the month. Evc^ two hours 
they might be put out of their they dipped the body in the sea 
misery. 'Fho other two objected, in order to preser^jp it. 
observing that God,, who had Parr having found a piece of 
made man, always found him slate in the bottom of the boat, 
something to eat, sharpened it qp the large stone, 

. McKinnon, about eleven on and cut out another piece of 
the 5th, remarked that it would M‘Kinnon^s thigh with it, wlxich 
be better to cast lots for one of lasted them until the eighth. It 
them to die, in order to save the was then Brownes watch,, and 
rest, to which they consented, he, observing the water change 
The lots were made ; but Parr, colour about break of day, called 
having been sick 'two days with the rest, thinking they were near 
the spotted fever, was excluded, the shore ; but, as it was not 
It was his province to write the* .quite daylight, they saw no 
numbers out and put them into land. 

a hat, from )yhich the others. As soon as day appeared, 
blindfolded, drew them? and put however, they discovered land 
^ 4 hem in their pockets, right a*head, and stcer^ for it, 

Parr then asked whq^e lot it ^d were close in with the shore 
was to die : none kri^w «what about eight in the morning, 
number was in his pocket, but There being a very heavy surf, 
each prayed to God that it they endeavourtd to turn the 
might fall on kirn. It was agreed boat’s head tn it, which, •from 
that he whn had number five weakness, they were unable to 
should die ; and, the lots being] accomplish, and soon afterwards 
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the boat upset. Brown, Parr, at St. SaWaddr, Par>,*when inv 
and Conway, got to shore, but terragated by the governor, safa 
hPQuin and Brighouse Avere he was cagtaln of a 5hip, tl|e 
drowned. * Sally ^ of Liverpool, which had 

On the beach a small hut was found&ed at sea, and that he 
discovered by the survivors, in and his comrades had saved 
which were ^ Indijfti and his thainsclves in the boat ; that the ^ 
mother, wjjo informed them that ship belonged to his father^ and 
there Avas a village called Bel- Kvas last from Cape Corfe Castle, 
mont, about three miles* distant, on the coast of Africa, whence 
The Indian Avent thither, and she Avas to touch at Ascension 


gave information that the French 
had landed ; and, in two hours, 
the governor of the village, a 
clergyman, along Avith several 
armed men, took CoiiAvay and 
Parr prisoners. They tied their 
hands and .feet, and, slinging 
them on a bamboo stick, carried 
them in this manner ro the 
village, BroAvn Avas extremely 
AA'eak ; he ^remaiued in the hut 
some time, and Avas afterwards 
taken. ^ 

On the prisoners informing the 
people that they Avere English, 
they were immediately released, 
and three hammocks provided 
for them, in which they Avere 
carried to the governor’s, who 
allowed them to lie in his own 
bed, and gave them milk and 
rice to eat ; but they Averc seized 
with lock-jaw, from not hav- 
ing eaten anything for a con- 
siderable time, and continued so 
until the 23rd. In the interval 
the governor of this place Avrote 
to tile governor of St Salvador, 
who smt a small schooner to 
Porto Seguro, for the purpose of 
conveying them to St. Salvador. 

They were then conducted on 
horseback through Santa Cruz 
to Pirto, Seguro, where they re- 
mained about ten days, and after 
that embarked. On their arrival 


for turtle, and jvas then bound 
fbr Jamaica. 

These three men 'continued 
about* thirteen days at St. yal- 
vador* during Avhrch time the 
inhabitants collected a subscrip- 
tion of ^200 for each of them. 
They then embarked in a P^r- 
ttigue??c ship for Lisbon, Parr 
going in the capacity of mate, 
Conway as boatswain’s mate, 
and Brown, who was sickly, as 
a passenger. In thirteen days 
they reached Rio dc Janeiro : 
Parr and ConAvay sailed for 
Lisbon, and Brown Avas left in 
the hospital. 

In about three months. Cap- 
tain Elphinstone, o£> the Dio^ 
merle j pressed Brown into His 
Majesty’s service, giving him the 
choice of remaining on that sta- 
tion, or to proceed to the admiral 
at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
preferred the latter, and was 
put, along with seven suspected 
deserters, in iron%, on board the 
Aun^ a •Botany, Bay ^hip, with 
the convicts. Wh€» .he arrived 
at the Cape, he was put oh board‘ 
the Caf toaster i of Sixtyrifour guns ; 
he never entered ; but at 
he received his discharge, after 
which he engaged in the Duke 
of Clarenree as a seaman, resolv-^ 
ihg to give himself up. the first j 
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opportunity, in or^er to relate 
hi& sufterlngs t& the men of the 
'garrison of St. Helena, that they 
gnighj: thereby be deterred from 
attempting so wild a., scheme 
again. ^ 

PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF 
COWARDICE. 

During the action of the I3tt 
of March, 1801, in Egypt, a 
strong instance of fear was ex- 
hibited by a haif-witted creature, 
one of those who, for the sake 
q^hlling* up the ranks, although 
incapable of performing the best 
duties of a 'soldier, could not be 
dischargedL The regiment had 
for some time been exposed to 
.a^severe cannonading, but had 
at length got under a protecting 
cover; and at this time, says 
Colonel Stewart, the original 
narrator of this anecdote, “I 
returned with a few men, to 
assist in carrying away the 
wounded. After this was done, 
I observed, in a small hollow at 
^ little distance, a soldier lying 
close on his face, with his legs 
and arms stretched out, as if he 
had been glued to the ground. 
1 turned his face upwards, and 
, asked him if he was much hurt ; 
he started up, but fell back 
again, seemingly without the 
pov^er of his limbs, and trem- 
bling violently. However, I jfot 
him on hts=«legs^ and being 
anxious to tget awa;)/^ as the 
enemy’s shot were flying about^ 
1 Was walking when I per- 
ceived the eot^eon^se cate of 
instruments which had been 
somehow left in the hurry of the 
last movement. Sensible of its 
value, I took it up, to cany it 


with me, when I observed my 
countryman standing up, having 
by this time recovered the 
power of his limbs. I put the 
^hest on his back, telling him it 
would shelter him from the shot. 
At this ipstant, a twelve pound 
shot plunged in the sand by our 
side. My fellow-eoldier fell 
down pne way, and the box the 
other; and on my again en- 
deavouring to get him on his 
l^gs, 1 found his limbs as power- 
less as if every joint had been 
dislocated. The veins of his 
wrist and forehead were greatly 
swollen ; and he was incapable 
of speaking, and in a cold sweat. 
Seeing him in this'plijght, 1 was 
forced to leave him to his fate ; 
and taking the case on my own 
back, I delivered it to my excel- 
lent friend the surgeon.” 

HIGHLAND ALLEGIANCE. 

A SOLDIER of the Forty- 
second regintent deserted, and 
emigrated to America, where he 
settled. Several years after his 
desertion, a letter was received 
from him, with a remittadce of 
money, for the purpose of pro- 
curing two men to supply the 
place he had deserted, in the 
ranks, as the only recompense 
he could make for ** breaking 
his oath to his God, and his 
allegiance to his king, which 
preyed on his consience in such 
a manner, that hehad^no rest 
night lior day.” This man had 
good principles early instilled 
uito his mind, and the di^ace 
which he had been ori^ally 
taught to believe would attach 
to a breads of faith, now 
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operated with full effect*. An- 
other soldier who deserted from 
the same regiment^ whilst at 
Gibraltar^ exhibited the same 
remorse of conscience after h^ 
had violated his allegiance. 

• 

BRA FJ^ t AND CON 
JDESCENSION 
Gustavus Adolphui^, King 
of Sweden, happening at a 
public review to have some 
dispute with Colonel Seaton, an 
officer in his service, gave him 
a blow, which the latter resented 
so highly, that when the field- 
day was over, he repaired to 
the King^s apartment, and de- 
manded his discharge, which 
his majesty signed, and the 
colonel withdrew, not a word 
being said «on the subject by 
either party. Gustavus, how- 
ever, having coolly considered 
the matter, and being informed 
that Seaton intended to set out 
the next morning ^or Denmark, 
he followed him, attended by an 
officer arid two or three grooms. 
When his majesty came to the 
Danish frontier, he left all his 
attendants, except one, and 
overtaking Seaton on a large 
plain, he rode up to him, say- 
lag— “ Dismount, sir ; that you 
have been injured 1 acknow- 
ledge; 1 am, therefore, now 
come to give you the satisfac- 
tiotl of ,a gentleman, for being 
now bt^ of my own dominions, 
Gustavus Ond, you are e(|uaL 
;.We have botk I sec, pistols 
and swdirds \ alighf, sir, . imme- 
diat^y, and the affair .shaU.be 
deciaed.^ Seaton recovediig 
. fyom his surprise, dismounted, 


as the king had already done, 
and falling 8n his knde; said— • 

Sire, you have more ‘ than- 
given me satisfaction, ift con-^ 
descenchng to make me* your 
d^ual. God forbid that my 
sword should do any mischief 
to Sb brave and gracious a 
prince! Permit me to return 
fo Stockholm ; and allow me 
the honour to live and die in 
your service." The king raised 
him from the grqpnd, embraced 
hiln, and they returned in the 
most aQiicable manner to Stock- 
holm, to the astonishment Iff 
the whale court. 

FRENCH TRUMPETER. 

In the war on the Rhine, in 
17^4, tile French got possession 
of the village of Rhinthal by a 
very curious ruse de guerre of 
one Joseph Werck, a trumpeter. 
This village was maintained by 
an Austrian party of six hun* 
dred hussars. Two companies 
of foot were ordered to m^e an 
attack on it at ten o'clock at 
night. The Austrians had been 
apprised of the intended attack, 
and were drawn up ready to 
charge on the assailing party. 
On perceiving this, Werck de- 
tached himself from his own 
party, and contrived by favour 
of the darkness, to slip into the 
midst of the enemy ; when 
taking his trumpe^. he first 
sounded^'the rally, tin thb Aus- 
trian manner, and neid moment 
the retreat; the Austrians, de- 
ceived ^ the signal^ were off in 
an instant at luU gallop ; and 
the Fr^ch became masters of 
the village ^without striking a 
blbWn 
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, ’ ^JrRISII\SOLL>IER. 

During the war in Portugal, 
and^ ^hile the aijiny was on its 
march from Almendjalejo to 
Merida, an Irish soldier having 
drank rather freely, quitted the 
ranks. He had scarcely •done 
so, before he fell into a sound 
sleep, from which he did not 
wake till very late in the even- 
ing. Alone, and in an unin- 
habited part^f the country, ^the 
poor fellow knew not whither to 
t^rn liimself. He upbraided 
Aimself for his misconduct, and 
fancied Wmself already con- 
demned tjy a court-martial, and 
the sentence ready to be carried 
i/ito execution. To a village on 
his left he directed his iteps* to 
see if some friendly individual 
would plead for him at head- 
quarters. In this village he was 
informed there were two French 
soldiers concealed. A thought 
darted across his mind that if 
he could get them secured, he 
• would be able to carry them 
into Almeida as prisoners, and 
thereby procure his pardon. In 
an instant he loaded his musket, 
proceeded to the house where 
the Frenchmen lay, disarmed 
them, and in two hours after 
marched them off in triumph. 
Some officers of the 71st regi- 
ment seeing a British soldier 
with two Fremchmen, as prison** 
ers, coming from the* opposite 
side of the river, where none of 
the. allted troops were at th^ 
time quartered^ asked the 
" What men are these you have 
got?" The Hibernian re'i^ied, 
“ By St. Patrick, your honours, 
I cannot tell, hut 1 hdiieve they 
are Frenchmeni* 


CAPTAIA^ CARE IV. 

At the siege of Tortona, the 
commander of the ai*my which 
lay before the town ordered 
Carew, an Irish officer in the 
service ^of Naples, to advance 
with a detachyicnt to a par- 
ticular post. Hawing given his 
orders, he whispered Carew, 
“Sir, I know you to be a gal- 
lant man ; I have therefore put 
you upon this duty. I tell you 
in confidence, it is certain death 
to you all. I place you there to 
make the enemy spring a mine 
below you.” Carew made a bow 
to the general, and then led on 
his men in silence to the dread- 
ful post. He there ‘stood with 
an undaunted countenance : and 
having called to one of his sol- 
diers for a draught of wine, 
“ Here,” said he, “ I drink to all 
those who bravely fall in battle.” 
Fortunately at that instant Tor- 
tona capitulated ; and Carew 
escaped that destruction which 
he had so nobly displayed his 
readiness to encounter at the 
call of honour. 

TEE MISSING SNUFFEOX. 

Marshal Wade had a great 
passion for gaming, and fre- 
quented places of all kinds 
where play was going forward, 
without being very nice as to 
the Company he met. At one 
of these places, one night, in 
the eagerness of his ttiversion, 
he palled out an exceedingly 
-v^uable gold snufFbox,. richly 
set with diamonds, took a pinch, 
and passed it round, kieping 
the oice-box imt or five mains 
before he threw out; then re- 
collecting something of the cir- 

E a 
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c{!mstancc, and not perceiving 
the $nuff-box, he swore vehe- 
mently no man should stir till 
it was produced, and *that a 
general search should be made. 
On his right sat a person dressed 
as an officer, ^though* shabby, 
who now aiid then, with great 
humility, begged the honour of 
going a shilling with him, and 
had by that means picked up 
four or five. On him the sus- 
picion fell, and it was proposed 
to search him first. The gentle- 
man, however, desiring to be 
heard, declared, “I know the 
marshal well, yet neither he nor 
all the powers upon earth shall 
subject me to a search, while 1 
have life to oppose it. I de- 
clare, on the honour of a soldier, 
1 know nothing of the snuff- 
box, and I hope that will be 
sufficient \ let the man who 
doubts, follow me into the next 
room, where I will defend that 
honour or perish.” » The eyes of 
all were now turned upon the 
marshal for an answer, when 
clapping his hand eagerly down 
for his sword, he felt the snuff- 
box in a secret side pocket of 
his breeches, into which he had 
inadvertently put it, after it 
passed round. Remorse, mixed 
with compassion and tender- 
ness for the wounded character 
(because poor) of his fellow 
soldier, attacked him at once so 
forcibly, ithat he could only say 
to Inm, as he left the room im- 
uediately, “Sir, I here, with 
l^at reason, as^ your, pardon, 
hope to find granted, by 
^^r breakfasting with ine to- 
, knd hereaftV rai^g 
isi^janiongst your fri^ds It 


may be easilj^ su|»posed«fliat the 
invitation was , complied with. ■ 
After some x:onversatiofijj^ the. 
marshal requested him to say 
what cotild be the true reason 
of his refusing to be searched ? 
“Why, Marshal,” returned the 
officer, “being upon half-pay 
aftid friendless, I am obliged to 
husband every penny; I had 
that day very little appetite, and 
as I could not estf what 1 had 
paid for, nor afford to lose it, 
the leg and wing of a foVl, wijh 
a manchet, was then wrapped 
up in iim piece of p*rper in my 
pocket, the thought^ of which 
being found there, appeared ten 
times more terrible than fighting 
thfi roftm round.” — “Enough, 
my dciir boy,” said the marshal, 
you have said enough ; your 
name : let us dine at Sweeps 
to-morrow ; we must prevent 
your being subjected again to 
such a dilemma.” They met 
next day. The marshal pre- 
sented him with a captain^s 
commission, and a purse of 
uineas to enable him to join 
is regiment. 

Sm JOHN MOORE 

Was the eldest of four sons 
of the late celebrated Dr. Moore, 
the author of “ Zeluco,” and many 
other popular wori*^* From bis 
youth, h^embraccuf the profes- 
sion of arms, with the sentiments 
and feelipgs of a . good soldier. 
It was under General Stuart in 
Corsica that, lieutenant- 
colpniel of the . Fifty-first, he 
first^^ingmsbed himself. At 
the sltorming of Calvi, in that 
i$tand,belieadedtbe grenadiers ; 
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afid in the face of an obstinate , 
ai)d gallant rfisis&nce, carried ! 
tho^lace by assault. General 
I Stuatt, who witnesksed the attack^ 
rushed forward, and with an 
enthusiasm which omy such 
minds can' feel, threw himself 
into the arms of Colonel ^foore, 
the surrounding soldiers shout- 
ing and throwing up their cajls 
in the air for joy and exulta- i 
tion. I 

After a Igilliant course of 
service there and in many other 
jparts during the war, h^ was, as 
aircward for his high merits, 
placed in the command, of the 
army of t|je Peninsula ; where, 
after enduring many mortifica- 
tions, from the indisposition of 
the Spanish governmenf to Jbin 
heartily in the cause of their 
own redemption, and finding 
that he was only commander of 
part of a force of British troops, 
which were to be joined by two 
small parts, then under the 
command of Generals Baird and 
.Hope ; perceiving too, that when 
these forces were joined, it was 
impossible that a body of 30,000 
men could long contend against 
a superior force of 1 00,000, 
placed as they were in the very 
heart of Spain ; and having 
seen the Spanish armies dis- 
persed in succession, except the 
corjfe of Marquis Romana, who 
acting indapendentlv, served 
more to olfstruct than expedite 
his plans, by crossing his line 
of march, intercepting* his pro*- 
visions, and occupying thfc car- 
riages and means of conveyance, 
he resolved to retire on Portu- 
gal, and ordered Sir Pavid 
Baird to fall back likewise on 


Corunna. Having, however, 
received favourable accounts, 
he countermanded thjf retreat ; 
but latpr and better intelligence 
being afterwards obtained, 
through an intercepted letter 
of Marsjial Berthier’s, and some 
other sources, he resumed his 
original intention aof retiring, 
not indeed to the south, but to 
the north, of Spain, where he 
hoped to effect a junction with 
General Baird. Accordingly, 
the army moved in different 
divisions, and reaching T oro on 
the 21 St of December, he there 
formed a junction with General 
Baird, and had now a disposable 
force of 26,311 "infantry, and 
2450 cavalry. On tKe 23rd, the 
army marched to Sahagun, 
which had been the preceding 
night occupied hf the enemy. 
Lord Paget, being ordered to 
the front, with a detachment of 
cavalry, fell in with part of the 
French horse, and immediately 
attacked and defeated them, the 
enemy losing 1 50 wounded and 
taken, among which were two 
colonels, and eleven other 
officers. * 

The total want of assistance 
from the Spaniards had excited 
among the officers complaints 
and murmurs, which had ex- 
tended to the men, who soon 
began to display their feelings 
by their actions, testifying their 
disappointment by acts of plun- 
der, and revenging tHIir priva- 
tions on the inhabitants. A 
artial stop was put. to these 
isgraqeful proceedings, by the 
reported approach of Marshal 
Soult to attack theih,. ’ The 're- 
treat cea^dj the army was 
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m^vcd about, and it was resolved 
to attack Soult at Saldanha. 
Fortunale^was the general, after 
all, who commanded troops that 
could thus be restored to order, 
and re-animated, by the pros- 
pect of attacking an ir^eterate 
enemy, instead »of preying on 
apathetic friends. This report 
was alarmingly confirmed^ with 
the additional information that 
Marshals Junot, Morticr, and 
Lefebre, with their different 
divisions, were also directing 
their forces to the same point ; 
and that Buonaparte, with 
40,000 men, had also marched 
from Madrid with the same 
intention. Ah immediate re- 
treat was therefore ordered. In 
proportion to the ardour of the 
troops, when they expected to 
meet the en^y, was their de- 
pression and disappointment 
when again ordered to retreat. 
What true soldier would not 
feel mortified on being obliged 
to retire before •an enemy? 
Their rage now against the 
people of the country broke 
out into acts of turbulence and 
depreciation hitherto unheard of 
in a British army. It now 
became necessary, to appease 
the inunnurs of the troops, for 
Sir John Moore to explain the 
motives for his late movements 
in a general order to the troops; 
and to beg cf them to attenci to 
the discharge of their duties, 
and to Teavc to him and the 
jcneml officers the. decision 
of Hiieasures which belonged to 
them alone. TWs ntektndiply 
view 0f thedisciplineoftb^ army, 
was occasionally brightened by 
.bfilliaat and successful fencoh> 


treswith the advanced parties 
of the enemy‘s, nc^vv hung 
close on the rear and flanks. 
On the 29th of December,*' near , 
Benavente, a’ party of seven 
squadron^ of the Imperial 
Guards was obseiwed fording 
a riv^r, when the piqquets under 
Brigadier - General Charles 
Sfewart, and the Tenth hussars, 
under Lord Paget, were ordered 
out. The enemy made a gal- 
lant resistance ; ebut, after a 
short though well - contested 
action, tjicy were driven’ across 
the river, where they attempt^ 
again form, but w^re forced 
to fly, by a well-direcfed fire of 
field-pieces, leaving sixty killed 
and wounded, and seventy pri- 
sotfers and among the latter 
General Lefebre, son of the 
marshal. 

I’rovisions had now become 
scarce ; and as it was necessary 
to prevent the enemy from 
getting round on the flank, and 
occupying strong passes in front, 
General Crawford, with a lightly- . 
equipped corps of 3000 men, 
was detached by the Orensc 
road ; and the rest of the army 
proceeded to Astorga, where 
llomana's army was found in 
possession, having consumed 
everything. Here all super- 
fluous baggage was destroyed; 
horses, mules, carriages, ’and 
every thine not absolutely neces- 
sary, were abandoiied ; even 
the military treasure was sacri-' 
ficed, and to prevent its falling 
into thevjiands of the enemy, 
j barrels full of dollars were rolled 
I down the steepest precipices 
into the denjf and ravines. 

. blow that the soldiers saw 
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. that the /retrograd<^ movement 
had^ecome a real and absolute 
retreat^ their former dis^* 
pointments and consec^uent de- 
spondency rose to despajr. Worn 
out with fatigue and the want of 
necessaries, and frequently with- 
out food, .they seemed totally 
reckless of life : discipline was 
gone, and the cry of plunder 
and vengeance was more atten- 
ded to than the word of com- 
mand. Village^ and houses wore 
seen burning in every direction. 
From the plunder of stores and 
cct&rs the means of intoxication 
were procured ; the horror and 
confusion •increased; and the 
sufferings of the troops from the 
sitow and rain, which feli alt|ir- 
nately as they crossed the moun- 
tains and valleys, were thus 
unspeakably aggravated. Yet, 
exposed to these hardships, and 
in this wretched state of disor- 
ganization, compelled to march 
two hundred and fifty miles over 
a mountainous country, followed 
by a greatly superior enemy, 
eager to take every advantage, 
the men displayed on all ocoa- 
sions their native courage and 
intrepidity ; wherever the enemy 
appeared, he wds met with spirit, 
and never, in any instance, ob- 
tained the most trifling advan- 
tage. At Lugo, where General 
Moore offered battle, which 
Soult thought proper lip decline, 
4he greatest alacrity and anima- 
tion were eschibited. The lame, 
the. sick, or the fat^ed^ who 
were lagging aloufc or lying on 
the ground,’ $eeipihgly unable to 
move, no sbdh^rh^rd the Bring, 
or were led to believe that an 
attack ,was to be mkte, than 


their misery and weakness disr 
appeared. At the slightest inti- 
mation of a brush with the 
enemy, • they sprang np with 
renewed animation, and seizing 
their arms, prepared to join their 
comrades. Meantime, General 
Moore was always with the rear- 
guardyand never aBsent where 
a shot dvas Bred, or an enemy in 
sight. 

On the nth of January, the 
army completed a harassing 
march, and taking post on the 
hills behind Corunna, were ready 
to embark ; but unfortunately 
the transports had not arrived 
from Vigo, a circumstance per- 
haps to be lamented ; but, on 
the other hand, it afforded the 
British troops the much wished- 
for, opportunity of wiping off the 
imaginary disgrac^ of their re- 
treat, and of achieving a memo- 
rable and glorious victory, while 
labouring under the gpreatest 
privations and sufferings, 

Qur troop? had now enjoyed 
some rest, and had experienced 
the kindest reception from the 
inhabitants of Corunna. Several 
transports arrived on the 14th, 
when the embarkation of the 
sick, the cavalry, and part of the 
artillery was effected. The whole 
of the 1 5th was passed in skir- 
mishing, with little loss on either 
side, with the exception of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mackenzie, of the 
Fifth, who was killed in a bold 
effort to seize two of the cnemy^s 
guns, which failed through his 
deam. On the 16th, in th^ fore- 
noon, the enemy was sefen 
ting under a,fia(is Soon • after 
mid-day. This chs^llenge was 
promptly aniSwered by our 
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tspops^ who were soon drawn up 
in line of battle ; the whole of 
the force.amounting now but to 
16,000 men. The enemy com- 
menced by a discharge of artil-* 
lery, while two columns advanced 
upon General Bairdis wing, 
which was the •weakest part of 
the positi(Ai ; a third on the 
centre, a fourth on the left, and 
a fifth remained as a reserve. 
Our troops did not wait the 
attack, but advanced under a 
heavy fire to meet their oppo- 
nents. One of the posts under 
Lord Bentinck being considered 
most difficult to defend, the 
general was ^there, encouraging 
all by his language and example. 
The Fiftieth, under Majors Na- 
pier and Stanhope, pushing over 
an enclosure in front, charged 
the enemy ifi the most gallant 
manner, and drove them out of 
the village of Elvina, with great 
loss. “Well done, the Fiftieth! 
well done, my maiors ! "—ex- 
claimed the genefhl, who had 
trained these young men under 
his own eye, and recommended 
them Jor promotion. Then pro- 
ceeding to the Forty-second, he 
called out — “Highlanders, re- 
member Egypt ! They rushed 
forward at these words, and 
drove back the enemy in all 
directions, the general accom- 
panying them in the charge. 

About this time. Sir David 
Baird's ann lyas shattered hy a 
tm^sket &11, which forced him 
^0 quit the field ; and immedi- 
. atjdy after a cannon«ball, struck 
Sir John Moore in the left shoul- 
der, smd beat him to the ground, 
lie 'jrahied himself, and sal up 
with an unalter^ countenance, 


looking intentljfc at Aq ■ High- 
landers, who were warml^n-. 
gaged. Captain Hardinge threw 
himself from his horse, and took 
him by the hand, and obserang 
his anxiety, he told him the 
Foi^-second were again ad- 
vancing, after having fallen back 
through mistake, upon which 
his countenance immediately 
brightened up. Assisted by one 
of the Forty-second, he was re- 
moved a few yaitls behind the 
shelter of a wall. He afterwards 
consented to be carried tojrtie 
rear, and was put in a blafKet 
for thafpurposc. Captain Har- 
dinge attempted to unbuckle his 
sword from his wounded side, 
w]^en be said, in his usual tone 
and manner — “ It is as well as 
jit is ; I had rather it should go 
out of the field with me !" — “ Ob- 
serving the resolution and com- 
posure of his countenance” — 
says Captain Hardinge — “I 
caught at the hope, that I might 
be mistaken in my fears of the 
wound being mortal, and re- 
marked, that I trusted, when the 
surgeons dressed the wound, 
that he would be spared to us, 
and recover. He then turned 
his head round, and looking 
steadfastly at the wound for a 
few seconds, said — * No, Har- 
dingc, I feel that ^o be impos- 
sible/ I wished to accompany 
him to tbe rear, when be said—- 
You need not go ’^ith me ; rcg 
port to General Hope that I am 
wounded and carried to the 
rear.^ A& the soldiers, were car- 
rying him sjowly along, he made 
tftcip.tum round frequently, that 
he might YieW the field of little, 
knd listen to the firing ; and 
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was weU pJeasedlpWhfn the sound 
" grcj^aiAter, judging that the 
enemy jiverc retiring.^^ 

• Colonel Wynch, ieing woun- 
ded, was passing in a. spring- 
waggon. VlHien he unaerstood 
the general was in the blai^et, 
he wished him to be removed to 
tiie waggon ; but Sir John re% 
fused, and the soldiers proceeded 
with him to Corunna, shedding 
tears all the way. 

Colonel Anderson, his friend 
and aid.- de- camp for twenty 
yevs, thus describes the gene- 
rare* last moments : — “After 
some time,’ he seemed very 
anxious to «peak to me, and at 
intervals, got out as follows : — 
‘ Anderson, you know ^at 
always wished to die in tins 
way.' H e then asked — ' Arc the 
French beaten? * and this ques- 
tion he repeated to every one as 
they came in. — * I hope the 
people of England will be satis- 
fied ; I hope my country will do 
me justice. Anderson, you will 
see my friends as soon as you 
can. Tell them everything — 

say to my mother * Here 

his voice quite failed, and he 
was excessively agitated.” At 
the thought of his mother, the 
firm heart of this brave and 
affectionate son gave way, a 
heart which rib danger, not even 
; in his present situation, could 
: shake, till the though\p of his 
^ mother, and^*what she .would 
> suffer, came across his mind. 

: This struggle of the feelfng^was 
too much for his weakeifhd body, 
and after a Short but severe 
pang, with the serenity of a true 
soldier, he gave ujf this life for 
a better, 


As Sir John Moore, according 
to the wish which he had uni- 
formly expressed, died like a 
soldier •in battle, so he was 
buried like a solder, in his full 
uniform, in a bastion in the gar- 
rison of Corunna, Colonel Gra- 
ham, of Balgowan, and the 
officers of his family, only at- 
tending. 

In the mean time our troops 
were successful wherever they 
struggled for it ; and the enemy 
was at all points defeated. The 
troops were made acquainted 
with the loss they had sustained, 
and it seemed to give them ad- 
ditional ardour ; and before five 
in the evening, tfiey had not 
only successfully repelled every 
attack made upon them, but had 
gained ground in almost all 
points, and occuplbd a more 
forward line than at the com- 
mencement of the action ; whilst 
the enemy confined his opera- 
tions to a cannonade and the 
fire of his light troops, with a 
view to draw off his other corps. 
At six, the firing ceased. This 
victory, complete as it was. was 
gained under manifold disad- 
vantages, the enemy having a 
great superiority in numbers, 
and a greater in position. 

General Hope, now being 
in command, determined on 
embarking immediately ; and 
the boats being in readiness, 
before morning the whole were 
safely embarked, except the 
rear-guard, under Generals Hill 
and Beresford, which, with the 
sick and woundedi^ were all em- 
barked the following day. • 

The lofs of the British was 
806 men 'killed and. wounded ,* 
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that of the enemy was ascer- 
tained by Major N^ier (who 
had been wounded and taken 
prisoner in one of the charges) 
to be upwar^ of 3000 men, a 
remarkable disproportion. 

Thus ended, with tjje loss of 
its gallant com«nander and many 
valuable sSldiers, an expedition 
from which the happiest results 
had been anticipated, but which, 
from a combination of causes, 
failed in every essential point, 
except one of great importance, 
that of drawing the combined 
force of the enemy to the north, 
and thus leaving the south of 
Spain open to the efforts of the 
people. , 

FORTY-SECOND HIGH- 
LENDERS. 

During the American war, 
the Oxford transport, from the 
Clyde, with one hundred men of 
the 42nd Highland regiment, 
was taken by an American pri- 
vateer, Several of the soldiers, 
as well as of the crew, were 
takep into the privateer, and 
some of the privateer’s crew 
turned over to carry the trans- 
port into Philadelphia. When 
they thought themselves out of 
the reach of the privateer, the 
carpenter and boatswain of the 
.Oxford rose on the privateer’s 
erw, beat them, and took the 
helm, ^ind steered off for Nor- 
fplk, thinking to run the vessel 
and soldiers under Xofd Pun- 
mdre^s protection. On their ar^* 
rival ott Hampton road, they 
made a' signal for a ;pilOt, when 
one catne off, to they 

offared twenty guineas, to csiny 


them wher^Lojd Duninorc lay.^ 
He undertook the chdrge%y;>d5ut/ 
being a revolutionist, he«caTried 
them under -a small fort -which 
the Amsrican forces had raised, 
where they were . obliged to 
anchor, and were all taken pri- 
soners and sent to Fort Pitt. 

• The Highlanders were after- 
wards carried to Williamsburg, 
in Virginia, where every artifice 
was used to prevail on them to 
enlist ; but notwithstanding the 
most flattering promises of being 
all made officers, not on^i&f 
these brave fellows ^would finter 
into ihe provincial service. They 
declared that rather«than betray 
their king and country, they 
wpulcb suffer imprisonment for 
any length of time. They were 
offered land if they would quit 
the army and settle in the coun- 
try ; but this they refused with 
equal disdain, declaring they 
would possess nothing of the 
kind till they had deserved it by 
their valour in supporting the 
just authority of the king ; whosfe 
health they could not be re- 
strained from drinking, though 
in the midst of their enemies. 
They were afterwards separated 
into small parties, and the most 
tempting offers made to them, 
but their fidelity could not be 
shaken, • 

fiofv TV treaX a bully. 

In 1793, the Prussian officers 
of tljp garrison of Colberg esta- 
blished economical mess, of 
Which certain poor emigrants 
were glad to pattake. They 
observed onfe day an old major 
of hussars, who was covered with 
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llie scar$ of wounds ^^ccived in 
’lh( 5 ]^en*Vears^War, and half 
hidoJh enormous grey mous- 
tfchios. The conversation 
turned on duels. A ^young 
stout-built cornet began to prate 
in an authoritative tone on the 
I subject. “And you, major, tfow 
many duels have you fought 
“ None, thank heaven, an- 
swered the old hussar, in a sub- 
dued voice ; “ 1 have fourteen 
wounds, and, haaven be praisc4, 
there is ngt one in my back ; so 
I m^y be permitted to say that 
I fSn myself happy in never 
having fought a duel.” — “But 
you shall fight one with me,” 
exclaimed the cornet, reaching 
across to give him a blow. The 
major, agitated, graspea th*c 
table to assist him in rising, 
when an unanimous cry was 
raised — “ Stchm sie rhuic, herr 
major /” “ Don’t stir, major ! ” 
'All the officers present joined m 
(seizing the cornet, when they 
fthrew him out at the window, 
afid sat down again to table as 
if nothing had occurred. 


BURNING OF MOSCOW, 

When the French armies 
invaded Russia in 1812, and 
jpenetrated as* far as Moscow, 
fCount Rostopchin, the governor, 
jinking it more glq;fous to 
‘destroy die fincient capital of 
the Czars, than suffer it to har- 
bour and protect an •ch^ny, 
caused, it to be burnt* to the 
ground. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, the fire commenced;, 
but that quarter oT the town 
called the White City, was pte- 


served by the French, until four^ 
distinct explosions destroyed it,* 
shook the whole city to its 
foundatiqn, and proclaimed the 
salvation of Russia, in the final 
departure of the enemy. M. Ic 
Beaume, a^ officer in the French 
army, attached to the division 
commanded by the Viceroy of 
Italy, who was an eye-witness, 
gives a most animated picture of 
this dreadful scene of desola- 
tion. 

“ The most heartrending 
scene,” says he, “which my 
imagination had ever conceived, 
far surpassing the saddest story 
in ancient or modern history, 
now presented itself to my eyes. 
A great part of the pbpulation 
of Moscow, terrified at our 
arrival, had concealed them- 
selves in cellars, oi* secret re- 
cesses of their houses. As the 
fire spread around, we ’saw them 
rushing in despair from their 
various asylums. They uttered 
no imprecati(«i, they breathed 
no complaint, fear had rendered 
them dumb ; and hastily snatch- 
ing up their most precious effects, 
they fled before the flafnes. 
Others of greater sensibility, and 
actuated by the general feelings 
of nature, saved only their 
parents or their infants, who 
were closely clasped in their 
arms. They wei*e followed by 
their other children, running as 
fast as their little strength would 
permit, and with all the^ilclnesa 
of childish terror, vociferating 
the beloved name of mother ! 
Tfie old people, borne down by 
grief more than age,^ had« not 
sufficient power to follow their 
families, and expired near the 
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Jiouses in which they were bom. which the* hqjises Ijad stood, 
The streets, the public places, were marked only by ‘cojrfjvoed - 
and particularly the churches, heaps of stones, calciijca and 
were filled with these .unhappy black* On* whatever side \\c 
people, who, lying on the r^- turned^ we saw only ruin and 
mains of their property, suffered flames. The fire raged as if it 
even without a murjnur. No were fanned by some invisible 
cry, no complaint, was heard, power. The most extensive 
Both the* conqueror and the [.range of buildings seemed to 
conquered were equally har- kindle, to burn, and to disappear 
dened. in an instant. 

“The fire, whose ravages “How shall I describe the 
could not be restrained, soon qonfusion and tumult, when per- 
reached the finest parts of the mission was granted .to pillage 
city. Those palaces which we this immense city I solc^ers, 
had admired for the beauty of sutlers, and galley slaves, eagerly 
their architecture, and the ele- ran through the streets, pene- 
gance of their furniture, were trating into the desorted palaces, 
enveloped ih the flames. Their and carrying away everything 
magnificent fronts, ornamented whiclj could gratify their avarice, 
with bas-reliefs and statues, fell I Some covered themselves with 
with a dreadful crash on the I stuffs richly worked with gold 
fragments the pillars which' and silk ; some were enveloped 
had supported them. The in beautiful and costly furs ; 
churches, though covered with while others dressed themselves 
iron and lead, were likewise in women's and children's 
destroyed, and with them, those pelisses, and even the galley- 
beautiful stceplcs^’hich we had slaves concealed their rags under 
seen the night before resplendent the most splendid habits of the 
with gold and silver. The hos- court. The rest crowded into 
pitals too, which contained more the cellars, and forcing open 
than twelve thousand wounded, the doors, drank to excess the 
soOn began to burn. This most luscious wines, and carried 
offered a dreadful and harrowing off an immense booty. The 
spectacle. Almost all these flames obstructing the passage 
poor wretches perished. A few of the principal streets, often 
who still lingered, were seen obliged them to* retrace their 
crawling, half burnt, amongst steps. Thus, wandering from 
the smoking ruins j and others, place Jo place,® through an 
groaning under heaps of de^d immense town, tfle avenues of 
boct^^s, endeavoured in vain to which , they did not know, they 
extricate, themselves from the soqght*in vain to extricate them-f 
horrible destruction which sur- sdves from a, labyrinth of fire* 
rounded them. . Tie love of plunder induced 

“5Phe next day, the different our soldiers to brave, every 
streets, could no longer be 4is- danger. Thby precipitated them- 
tiu^shed, and the places on^ selves into the midst of the 
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fl.imes. • 3;iiey wftdefl in blood, 
ti'caliidq& upon the dead bodies 
wthoutTcmorse, whilst the ruins 
of the houses, mixed with burn- 
ing coals, fell thick oif their 
murderous hatids. 

“About the dawn of daj^ I 
'witnessed a spectacle at once 
affecting and terrible ; a crowd ' 
of the miserable inhabitants, 
drawing upon some mean vehi- 
cles all that they had been 
able to save from the confla- 
gration. 'The soldiers having 
rOblfe^d them of their horses, 
the men and women were slowly 
and painfully dragging along 
their little c^s, some of which 
contained an infirm mother, 
others a paralytic old maif, and 
others the miserable wrecks of 
^alf-consumcd furniture. Chil- 
dren, half-naked, followed these 
Interesting groups. Affliction, 
to which their age is commonly 
A stranger, was impressed on 
their features j and when the 
fcqldiers approached them, they 
Iran crying into the arms of their 
anothers. 

I “ When the conflagration had 
ceased, many of the Moscovites 
Swho had sought refuge in the 
'neighbouring forests, re-entered 
the city, where they sought in 
hdin for thei^ houses, or for 
shelter in the temples, which 
lad also been destroyed. The 
3ublic walks yfesented a revolt- 
spectacle. The ground was 
hickly strewed with dead Jjo^es, 
md from many of the^ialf- 
Himt trees^ was suspended tbe 
>ody of an incendiary." 

The signal patriotic of sacri- 
icing the city in order to subdue 
enemy, actuajed all ranks. 


A Russiafl servant, whose master* 
had quitted Moscow on the 
entrance of the French, remained 
behind, and made frequent at- 
te\npts to secrete himself in the 
house, which was then occupied 
by one df Bongpartc^s chief 
officers of the /£at umjor. He 
was frecmently detecteciand dis- 
missed, ^ut at length was ad- 
mitted, on pretence of taking 
care of the furniture and other 
property of his absent master. 
No sooner, however, had he 
fixed himself in his old quarters, 
than he was discovered making 
several ineffectual attempts to 
set the house on fire*; and uhen 
interrogated as to hi5 motive 
for such extraordinary conduct, 
coolly replied, that “ eveiything 
around him was biiraing, and he 
did not see why his master*s 
house should escape," With a 
degree of lenity, almost sur- 
prising in an enraged enemy, he 
was only thrust out of doors, 
discontented at his own want of 
success, and evidently consider- 
ing his master and himself dis- 
graced by not being permitted 
to partake of the general sacri- 
fice. 

RETREAT FROM MOSCOIV, 

The annals of ancient and 
modem warfare, in the vast 
catalogue of woes which they 
record, do not present aoparallel 
to the sufferings of the French 
on the retreat from Moscow I 
sufferings neither cheered by 
hope, nor mitigated by the 
slightest relief. The arm>^ in 
its retreat, had to encamp on 
the bare snow, in the midst of 
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•the severest winter which even 
Russia ever experienced. The 
soldiers, without shoes, and 
almost without clotHes, were 
enfeebled by fatigue and famine ; 
sitting on their knapsacks, the 
cold buried some in a^temporary, 
but mor^ in*an eternal, sleep. 
Those who were able to rise* 
from this benumbing • posture, 
only did it to broil some slices 
of horse-flesh, perhaps cut from 
their favourite charger, or to 
melt a few morsels of ice. Even 
wood often failed them for their 
fires, and the troops destroyed 
the very lumses in which their 
generals loJged. 

In the march, it was impossi- 
ble to keep them in order ; as 
htmger, imperious hunger, se- 
duced theiji from their colours, 
and threw their columns into 
confusion. In this aggravated 
scene of suffering, none had 
more cause to complain than 
the French wom^n who accom- 

g anied the army from Moscow. 

lany of them on foot, with 
shoes of stuff little calculated 
to defend them from the frozen 
snow, and clad in old robes of 
silk, or the thinnest muslin, 
were glad to cover themselves 
with tattered pieces of military 
cloaks, torn from the dead bodies 
of the soldiers. Their situation 
would have drawn tears from 
the hardest hearts, if dire neces- 
sity not stifled in ev^ 
bosom the feelings of humanity. 
The cold was so severe, that 
men wre frozeh^to dea^ in 
the ranks, and at eyeiy step 
wei^ seen the dead bodies of 
the soldiers stretch^ cfh Uie 


The gudSrd of bonejiir of I taly, 
which originally consisj^ of* 
three hundjred and fiftf*^ youjg ' 
men, selecfted from the first 
families, all perished, except 
eight, in the most deplorable 
manner. Unaccustomed to shoe 
their horses, or mend their* 
garments, they were obliged to 
submit to these offices, v/hen the 
artificers and servants attached 
to their regiments were no more. 
Having lost thJir horses, they 
were unable long to support the 
fatigiles of continual maitjhies. 
Confounded with the struggles, 
they remained in the rear with- 
out food ; and sdme of them 
were seen wrapped in the tattered 
garments of their cloaks ; others, 
mounted on wretched horses, 
suddenly fainted from weakness 
and hunger, and fell to rise no 
more. In this manner the de- 
scendants of the noblest families 
perished far more miserably than 
the common soldiers. 

In marching from Smolensico, 
a spectacle, the most horrid, 
presented itself. The carcasses 
of the horses, of which 30,000 
perished in a few days, covered 
and blocked up the way. At 
every distance were seen trees, 
at the foot of which the soldiers 
had attempted (a light a fire, 
but the poor wretches had 
perished ere they could accom- 
plish their obj%t ; . they lay 
stretched around the green 
bra^j^es which they had vainly 
en4%'^ured t^indle, in such 
numbers, that^Mey would have 
obstructed the road, had not the 
soMters both often employed in . 
throwing them into the ditches 
and the nits. . 
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These, korrora^ fafr from exr 
' ciJte^erfsibility, hardened the 
heartsSf the soldiers. The best 
friends no longer recognised 
each other. Every one preferred 
saving the plunder of Moscow, 
rather than the life of his cem- 
• rade. On all sides were heard 
the groans of the dying, and the* 
lamentable cries of those that 
were abandoned. When the 
French army reached the Bere- 
sina, after one* month’s march; 
it was reduced to thirty thousand 
men ; forty thousand had .been 
takeiT prisopers, with twenty- 
seven generals, and five hundred 
pieces of onnnon ; and forty 
thousand more had died of 
fatigue and famine, or ia tl\p 
different battles which the F l ench 
were obliged to fight in their 
retreat. 

At Liadoui, three barns, which 
were principally filled with 
wounded soldiers, were burnt. 
The most active saved them- 
selves by leaping out of the 
windows ; but the sick and 
wounded being unable to move, 
saw, with horrible consternation, 
the flames rapidly advancing to 
devour them. Eagerly did they 
cry to their comrades, through 
the whirlwinds of fire, to shorten 
their sufferings. “'Fire upon 
us ! fire upon usj at the head, 
at the head ; do not hesitate 
were the cries which pr<^ceeded 
from every paft of the building; 
nor did they cease till the painful 
duty of humanity dictated* a 
compliance with Aeir entreaties, 
or they had perished in the 
flames. 

When the army reached the 
Beresina, although there were 


two bridges, one for the carriajges,* 
the other for the foot soldiers, 
yet the crowd was so great, and 
such th6 anxiety to get over, 
that the way was completely 
obstructed, and it became impos- 
sible to move. The bridge for 
the carriages and*ca^lry broke 
down, and the baggage and 
artillery* then advanced towards 
the other bridge, and attempted 
to force a passage. Then began 
a frightful contention between 
the foot soldiers and the horse- 
men. Many perished by the 
hands of their comrades ; a 
great number were suffocated at 
the head of the bridge, and the 
dead bodies of men and horses 
so choked every avenue that it 
was necessary to climb over 
mountains of carcasses to arrive 
at the river. Some who were 
buried in these horrible heaps 
still breathed, and, struggling 
with the agonies of death, caught 
hold of those who mounted 
over them, and were inhumanly 
kicked, and remorselessly trod 
under foot. During this con-, 
tention the multitude, which 
followed like a furious wave, 
swept away, while it increased 
the number of victims. 

At length the Russians, con- 
tinually reinforced by fresh 
troops, advanced in a mass, 
and drove their enemies on the 
bridge, where the most dread- 
ful struggle took plac4 
strongest threw into the river 
those who were weaker, ahd 
unfortunately hindered their pas<i- 
sage, or unfeelingly trampled 
under f^t all the . sick wHom 
they found in their way^ ■ Many 
hundreds ^ere crushed to death 
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•by the wheels of the cannon. 
Some, hoping to save themselves 
by swimming, were frozen in the 
middle of the river, oi^perished 
on pieces of ice, which were 
forced to the bottom. Thou- 
sands, driven to despair, threw 
themselv^ headlong into the 
Beresina, and were lost in the 
waves. One poor woman was 
hemmed in the ice in the middle 
of the river, with an infant in 
her arms, until she gradually 
sank, with the most piercing 
cries. The destruction of the 
bridge by the Russians threw all 
that had not passed it into their 
hands ; while those who escaped 
had new miseries to encounter 
scarcely less formidable, in their 
way to the Niemen, where they 
arrived ox^ the 13th of De- 
cember. 

Of four hundred thousand 
warriors who had crossed the 
Niemen at the opening of the 
campaign, scarc^y twenty thou- 
sand repassed it. Such was 
the dreadful havoc which a 
Russian winter caused to the 
finest, best appointed, and most 
powerful army that ever took the 

In addition to this account, 
principally taken from a French 
officer who was in the retreat, a 
British officer in the Russian 
service states that in the hos- 
pitab of ,Wilna there were above 
17,000^11^ and dying, frozen 
andfreerii^* The bodies of the 
foi^j&r, BROKEN UP, served to 
stipp the cavity in windows, 
fiojors, and walls ; but in one of 
thjS?;Ahii^ors of the g^eat con- 
j-dbove 1500 bodies, were 
up transversely, as of 


lead or irofl* When ‘those \^re 
finally removed on sleagcjufw be ‘ 
buried, the^most extraordinary 
figures vvereT represented,* by the 
variety of their attitudes ; for 
none seemed tohave been broken 
in €L composed state ; each was 
fixed in the last action of his' 
►life, in the last direction given 
to his limbs ; even the eyes re- 
tained the last expression, either 
of anger, pain, or entreaty. 

•• In the roads, •men were col- 
lected round the burning ruins 
of th6 cottages, which a tnad 
spirit of destruction had* fired, 
picking and eating the burnt 
bodies of their ♦fellow-men ; 
while thousands of horses were 
moaning in agony, with their 
flesh mangled and hacked, to 
satisfy the cravings of a hunger 
that knew no pity. In many of 
the sheds, men, scarcely alive, 
had heaped upon their frozen 
bodies human carcasses, which 
festering by the communication 
of animal heat, had mingled the 
dying and the dead in one mass 
of putrefaction. 

The city of Wilna was left so 
full of dead that a contract was 
made with the Jews to cleanse 
the town, and carry out the pes- 
tilential bodies. They were to 
receive five silver copeks for 
! each corpse ; . but not content 
I with the profit on the dead, 

I the avaricious afld unprincipled 
Israelities were (fetected throw- 
ing t^e dying out of the win- 
dows ^ the hospitals to swell the 
lunount. 

In one of the meetings be- 
I tween th^ Russmn Generid 
MUoradOvitch and a French 
general, in ±e neighbourhood 
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of I^Iosco\y, for Jlic ^purpose of 
-terms of peace, the 
laltci'^tid to the Russian, “ On 
fkit MU' pout d*or 4 un ennemi 
qui se retire!^ At Krasnoi, when 
the same Russian officer Saw the 
columns of Marshal Ney ad- 
• vancing, he cried out, Phint 
de pout d'or /" and immediately^ 
placed a battery of twenty-four 
pieces of cannon across the 
road, which w'as never forced, 
and caused tUe destruction pf 
the Frengh coi ps. 

RATTLE OF 
IVATKRLOO. 

• 

The close of the year 1814, 
hag,l left the whole foi tilled 
frontier of the Bclgic provinces, 
on the side of France, occupied 
by strong garrisons, chieily of 
British troops, or troops in the 
ay of England. From the 
eginning of the alarm excited 
by Buonapartc^s return, rein- 
forcements had been unremit- 
tljigly sent from England ; and 
the Duke of Wellington, who 
had been raised to that dignity 
on the conclusion of the peace, 
had arrived at Brussels, to take 
the supreme command of the 
forces, native and foreign, in 
Belgium. Towards the close of 
May, the Prussian army, com- 
manded by Prince Bluchcr, 
arrived in the*vicinity of Namur, 
and frequeift conferences, rela- 
tive to co-operation, were held 
by the two generals* The head- 
ouarters of the FrencliPArSy of 
the North were at the same 
period established at Avesnes, 
in Flanders, and • preparations 
for defence against invasion had 


been made at Laon and the 
castle of Guise. 

On the I2tli of June Napoleon 
left Pans, and proceeded to 
Laon. Conformably to his usual 
plan of pushing forward at once 
to the most important point, he 
detennindd upon^ attacking the 
British and Prussivi armies, 
while the Russians and Aus- 
trians were still too distant to 
afford them any succour. At the 
head of a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army, composed of the 
very flower of the French troops, 
animated with enthusiastic con- 
fidence in their leader, he made 
an attack, at day-light on the 
T5tli, on the Prussian posts on 
the Sambre. Charleroi was 
carried presently, and General 
Zeithen, who commanded there, 
retired upon Flciuiws, where he 
was again attacked by the 
French, and sustained great 
loss. Prince Blucher concen- 
trated the rest of the Prussian 
army upon ipombref; and the 
French, continuing their march 
along the road to -Brussels, 
drove back a brigade of the 
Belgian army, under the Prince 
of Weimar* to the position of a 
farm-house called ( 2 uatre-Bras. 
Through some defect of intelli- 
gence, the Duke of Wellington 
was not informed of these events 
till late in the evening, when he 
immediately ordered such of his 
troops as were in readiness, to 
march to the left, ani support 
the Prussians. On the l6th, 
Blucher, who was posted on the 
heights between Brie and Som- 
bref, with the villages of Ligny 
and St. Amaud occupied bv his 
troops, in his fxbnt, awaited the 
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attack of the French, although 
the whole of his amiy had not 
joined. The battle, which began 
about mid-day, raged wjth great 
fury in the villages from throve 
in the afternoon till late in the 
evening, when the Prussians, 
almost surroujided bj superior 
numbers, and receiving no suc- 
cour, were constrained to retire, 
leaving behind them *sixteen 
pieces of cannon, and a great 
number of killed and wounded. 
Their veteran commander made 
the greatest exertions, and was 
brought into imminent personal 
danger. During the retreat, a 
charge of cavalry, which he had 
led, having •failed, the enemy 
Avere vigorously pursuing his 
broken squadrons, when a mus- 
ket-ball striking his horse, 
caused the aftimal to bound for- 
ward for a moment, and then to 
drop suddenly dead. The field- 
marshal, stunned by the fall, lay 
entangled under his horse, while 
a whole regiment of cuirassiers 
galloped over him. Imme- 
diately afterwards, the Prussian 
cavalry, having formed, charged 
the ftnemy, and were in turn 
victorious ; and the same regi- 
ment of cuirassiers, in their 
flight, again passed over the 
field-marshal, who then was re- 
lieved from his perilous situa- 
tion, and enabled to mount a 
horse belonging to one of his 
own dragoons. The Prussians 
then fonHed in good order upon 
original g^nd, on the 
h'^ights above Ligny, and con- 
tinued, unmolested, their retro- 
grade movement upon ToHy. 

. "The Duke of Wellington, in 
^ vax^n time, had directed his 


whole arn^ to march upon 
Quatre-Bras, and the\fifth 
sion, under Lieutenant- ©^^eral 
Sir T. Picton, airived therg carl^r 
in the afternoon of the i6th, 
followeft by the .corps com- 
manded by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick- Dels, and by the contingent, 
of Nassau. It was the Duke of 
Wellington's desire to afford 
assistance to Blucher ; but he 
was himself attacked by Marshal 
Ney, with a largei)odyof cavalry 
and infantry, with a ^powerful 
artillery, before his own had 
arrived. The repeated charges 
of the French w&re steadily 
repulsed, but a considerable loss 
was incurred, including, among 
the slain, the chivalrous Dqke 
of Brunswick. 

Bluchci found himself so 
much weakened by the da5r's 
action, that he continued to fall 
back during the night upon 
Gembleux, where, being joined 
by the fourth corps of his army, 
under General Bulo\v, he de- 
termined on concentrating his 
whole force in the environs of 
Wavre, still more in the rear. 
This movement rendering a cor- 
respondent one necessary on the 
part of the Duke of Wellington, 
his grace retired upon Gemappe, 
and on the morning of the 17th 
moved to a position in front of 
the village of Waterloo ; no 
other attempt being made by 
the eneifty to molest hi$ rear, 
except by following widi a body 
of cavalry. The village of 
WafferloS lies upon the great 
road to Brussels from Charleroi, 
embosomed in a forest ; a few 
scattered hcfljses extending to 
another small village called 
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St..^an : abofit a quarter 
^ 3 j^ilc in front of the last- 
i^med Village, is a rising ground, 
crossiifg the road, and extending 
to a farm-house, called ^Tcr-la- 
Haye, on the left, and to the 
village of Merbe le Braine*on 
• the right ; crossing also the road 
to Brussels from Nivellcs, which' 
falls into the road from Charleroi 
at Mont St. Jean. It was on 
this rising ground that the first 
corps of the alTied army, unddr 
the DukcT of Wellington^ took 
its position in the evening of the 
17th of Junes having in part of 
its front the house and garden of 
Hougomont,*and in another part 
the farm of La Hayc Sainte; 
whrtc its left remotely coAimu^- 
nicated with the Prussians at 
Wavre. The second corps, 
under the command of Lord 
Hill (with the exception of the 
fourth division and the trooi)s of 
the Netherlands, under Prince 
Frederic of Orange, who were 
left to guard an important posi- 
tion at Halle) was placed in 
reserve, in front of the village of 
Merbe le Brainc, with its right 
resting on Brainc la Leude (or 
rather Braine Allosu), The 
infantry rested a little below the 
ridge of the rising ground, and 
the cavalry in the hollow ground 
in rear of the infantry. Ex* 
:epting a few round shot, which 
.he enemy qpcasionallji fired, 
vhile the allied troops were 
leploying into their position, 
lothing of . moment o^urf^d 
luring that afternoon, or the 
rhole of the night. 

Napoleon, in the mean time, 
aving left about 20,000 in- 
intry, and a divisjpnof cavalry, 


under Marshal Grouchy, to* 
watch the Prussians, proceeded 
with the remainder of his force 
to the position which Ney had 
otcupied. His troops advanced 
in strong columns of attack; 
but whcif they reached the 
heights above tRe grillage of 
Frasne, they found, to their sur- 
prise, that the British had re- 
treated, and that the troops 
against which they were ad- 
vancing, consisted only of a 
strong rear-guard, which fell 
back as they advanced. A pur- 
suit was ordered ; and Buona- 
arte, who was with his advance, 
ept his cavalry up with the rear 
of the allies during the* whole of 
the day; but when, at length, 
the French found no enemy to 
oppose their progress, he began 
to think that the greater part of 
the British army was annihilated, 
and that the remainder were 
flying to their ships at Antwerp 
and Ostend. • 

It had rained almost inces- 
santly during the greater part 
of the 17th, and the night was 
very tempestuous. The grotind 
afforded no cover for the troops ; 
so that generals, officers, and 
men, were equally exposed to 
the rain, which descended in 
torrents. The French army 
halted in the neighbourhood of 
Geinappe ; Buonaparte slept at 
the farm-house of Cailou, near 
Planchcnoit : and the Buke of 
Wellington passed the night at- 
a small public-house in the vil- 
lage of Waterloo. 

Dreadful as was the night to 
the soldier, it was still more 
50 to the wretched inhabitants 
of the country occupied by the 
F 2 « 
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hostile armies. Obliged to 
abandon their humble dwellings 
in despair, they had fled to the 
recesses of the forest for securit)^ 
Houses of all sorts were de- 
stroyed or burnt. Thp crops of 
grain, which were hastening to 
maturity, ^’ere trodden under 
foot, or eaten up by the <;avalry ; 
and the helpless farmer saw his 
labours and his hopes destroyed 
in a single day. 

Napoleon believed the Duke 
of Wellington had continued his 
retreat during the night ; and is 
said to have expressed great 
delight on finding, on the morn- 
ing of thp iSth, that the allies 
still occupied the ground they 
had taken the night before. 
Afraid that they might yet steal 
away, he the most per- 

emptory orders to hasten up 
his columns from the rear, that 
he might commence the attack, 
which he doubted not would 
totally oyerwhchVi them, and 
leave him secure in the posses- 
sion of the empire for which he 
fought. 

As soon as day-light appeared 
on the morning of the memorable 
1 8th of June, the British army 
could perceive immense masses 
of the enemy moving in every 
direction ; and by two o'clock 
the whole of their force appeared 
to be collected'- on the heights, 
and in ravines parallel with 
the British position. The F rench 
attny. thus coticentrated, con- 
sisted of four corps of infantry, 
including the guatd, and three 
of cavalry ; presenting, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, an 
effective grand total of 120,000 
r’‘iwen; 


The conflict begiidi .abfUt 
eleven in the forenoon, ^ntli A 
furious attadc by the left; win^* 
of the enemy, under Marshals 
Ney aAd Jerome Buonaparte, 
upoii the countiy villa of Hou- 
gomont, a most important post, 
/)ccupicd by the Duke of Wel- 
lington with a division of the 
guards and a regiment of the 
Nassau troops. This was re- 
newed in different efforts during 
the wdiole of the day i but was 
resisted with so much gallantry, 
that the post was cffcotiially 
maint'^ilned ; thoiigli about three 
o'clock the enemy brought his 
mortars to bear upon the house 
and outbuildings, by which tjiey 
w^ere lAirnt to the ground ; and 
several of the British wounded, 
who w'erc too ill to be removed, 
perished in the flames. At the 
same time, a very heavy can- 
nonade was carried on against 
the whole British line, and re- 
peated charges were made of 
cavalry and infantry, which were 
uniformly repulsed, except that 
the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte w’as carried in oneof them. 
This house had formed another 
covering point of importance, 
which the Duke of Wellington 
had taken care to occupy with a 
considerable force of light troops 
of the German Legion ; but 
having expende^their ammuni- 
I tion, they were oMiged to retire 
for a moment, which gave the 
en^my*an opportunity of getting 
possesion. As soon, however, 
as, a reinforcement could be 
moved up, he was driven from 
that, as weH as from every other 
point he had attacked. 

The great object of Napolco.n'* 
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was to fgrce tl^iP ossntre of the 
*afnd at the same time to 
turn' ^ks right flank ; so that by 
lurrounding and • taking pri- 
soners as it were one h^lF of its 
line, he might completfiy para- 
lyze and destroy the other. ,The 
centre of the British was, in 
fact, their weakest part, an^J 
upon that he directea his first 
grand attack to be made about 
noon. 

An immense mass of infantaT", 
followed. by a column of upwards 
of 12,000 cavalry, advanced 
iipoff the p9ints occupied by the 
third and fifth divisions, and the 
left of the guards, covered by a 
fire from upwards of 100 pieces 
ofc artillery. These cglumns, 
which apparently advanced with 
the certainty of success, were 
led by Count D’Erlon. They 
advanced almost to the muzzles 
of the opposing muskets, but 
soon found they had Britons to 
contend with. The infantry 
gave them a volley with cheering, 
and rushed on to the charge, 
which they did not stand to 
receive ; while the cavalry, 
emerging from the hollow 
ground, where it had hitherto 
been concealed, passed through 
the openings between the squares, 
and charging that of the enemy, 
succeeded in driving it back upon 
its own line. 

In this dfeadful co|iflict, the 
enemy, besides the killed and 
wounded, lost several thousand 
prisoners, and an eagle. « The 
British army had also to lament 
one of its brightest ornaments, 
and his Majesty qne of his best 
officers, the gallant Sir Thomas 
Picton, who ^ foU mortally 


wounded, in leading on the fifth 
division, having received a bul- 
let through his temple. 

About seven in the evening, 
|he French made a desperate 
attempt to force the British left 
centre, jear La Haye Sainte, 
which producech a very severe 
conflict, and for a •time it ap- 
peared dubious whether the 
resistance could be persisted in 
by troops fatigued with the 
labours of the whole day, and 
pressed by superior numbers. 
But at that very critical moment 
the Prussians, who had them- 
selves been attacked, and ex- 
perienced great difficulty iu 
passing a defile between their 
position and that of £he British, 
began to announce themselves 
by the fire of their cannon, and 
by the precipitate*retreat of the 
French in the flank. In fact, 
the whole of Bulow's corps, and 
a part of the second corps qf 
the Prussian army, had now 
reached tUcir position near 
Frichemont, and their attack in 
that direction was sufficiently 
powerful to oblige the enemy to 
give wayxin his right. I?uona- 
parte, from his observatory, had 
marked tlie approach of this 
reinforcement, and, contrary to 
the opinion of his officers, in- 
sisted that it was Grouchy’s 
corps, of which information was 
quickly spread through his army. 
The thought of being assisted 
by fresh troops, gave^ new im- 
pulse to his jaded soldiers, and 
he immediately gave orders to 
form the last column of attack. | 
This column was composed 
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Jie directed the whole line to 
•second the effort ; and placing 
himself at their head, they ad- 
vanced in double quick time. 
These veterans, so long esteemed 
the best troops in Europe, ad- 
vanced across the pl^^n, with a 
firmness neve* to be excelled; 
and thouglt the opposing grape 
and canister shot made dreadful 
havoc in their ranks, they were 
never disconcerted. The British 
infantry, on the other hand, 
remained firm in their position, 
till the enemy’s front line was 
nearly in contact with them, 
when, after the usual salute of a 
well-directed volley and a British 
cheer, they rushed on to the 
charge with b«iyonets. This 
charge even the imperial guard 
could not stand against ; the 
shock was dt^t‘adful ; the enemy 
refused to give or take quarter, 
and the carnage was horrible. 
It was at this moment that 
Buonaparte was undeceived with 
respect to Bulow’s^ corps. The 
ranks of the guards were broken ; 
all discipline was at an end ; 
and they began to give way in 
the ^utmost confusion. The 
Duke of Wellington was not 
inattentive to the manner in 
which the enemy retired ; and, 
though his left was still pressed, 
he ordered his whole line of 
infantry, suppoited by his cav- 
alry and artillery, to advance. 
In every point this attack suc- 
ceeded: me French, forced from 
the heights, fied in the utmost 
confusion, leaving behind them 
about 150. pieces of cannon, 
with their ammunition. As to 
Buonaparte, though he had 
heeded his guards at ^he onsets 


he had stopped short.under th^ 
broken ground of a* 'sand 
when within two hundrecFfois^s 
of the ^olid Squares of tho allied 
troops, , which occupied a ridge, 
with a formidable .battery, con- 
ten^ng himself with making his 
troops defile before him in order 
4>( advance ; and about eight 
o’clock, hearing the fire of the 
Prussians on the right of his 
rear, and seeing the British 
cavalry making «a tremendous 
charge, that would have soon 
encircled his personal position^ 
he exclaimed to Berl;rand~“ We 
must ily and, clapping spurs 
to his horse, gallop/*d along to 
Charleroi, followed by nine 
officers of his staff. Before the 
disorganized masses of the 
French had cleared the ravine 
by which they fled, the right and 
left of the British were nearly in 
contact, and the enemy almost 
surrounded. Prince Blucher, 
who had joined with his first 
corps at the time this decisive 
charge was going on, advanced 
with his gallant troops, and 
about nine o’clock the two field- 
marshals met at the small public- 
house called La Belle Alliance, 
and mutually saluted each other 
as victors. The British com- 
mander, finding himself thus on 
the same road with the Prus- 
sians, now halted, on account of 
the fatigue of his tl-oops, having 
received a promise ff cm Marshal 
Blucher that he would continue 
the j>ur5uit during the night 
This task was well performed ; 
and nothing could be more com- 
plete than the discomfiture of 
the routed afmy^ of which the 
remsrtnf, consisting of about 
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ooo^m^'h, partly withoutarms, 
ana * carrying with them only 
fventy-seven pieces Out of their 
numerous artillery, made their 
retreat through Charlerc^. 

Such, in * its main circum- 
stances, was the battld* of 
Waterloo (more properly Wat- 
trelo) or Mont St. Jean; whiclf 
will be ever memorable in Eng- 
lish history, as affording one of 
the noblest proofs upon record 
of British vmour, and of the 
talents of a great commander, 
as well as being in its* effects 
decisive of 'a most momentous 
contest, in which the peace of all 
Europe was*at stake. Such a vic- 
tory was necessarily purchased 
at* a high cost ; and no •action 
of the long war returned so 
bloody a list of British officers. 
Two generals and four colonels 
fell on the field ; and nine 
generals and five colonels were 
among the wounded ; of infe- 
rior officers, in both, there was 
a full proportion. The killed, 
wounded, and missing, of non- 
commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, British and Hanoverians, 
were stated at between twelve 
and thirteen thousand, 

TRAITS OF WATERLOO. 

Amid the confusion presented 
by the fiercest and closest 
cavalry figh^ which had ever 
been seen, many indiviiluals dis- 
tinguished themselves by feats 
of personal strength and valour. 
Even officets of rank*ancf dis- 
tinction, whom the usual habits 
of modern war render rather 
the directors than the actual 
agents of slaughter, wtaii' in this 
desperate action seen jSfbtin^ 


hand to hand like common sol^ 
diers. “You are uncommonly 
savage to-day,” said an officer 
to his friend, a young man of 
]^k, who was arming himself 
with a third sabre after two had 
been broken in his grasp. 

“ What would yoti hj|ye me do.^” 
answered the other, by nature 
one of the most gentle and 
humane of men ; “ we are here 
to kill the French, and he is the 
best man to-day who can kill 
most of them,” and he again 
threw himself into the midst of 
the combat. 

Sir John EEiY requested 
permission to lead tiie charge 
of the heavy brigade, consisting 
of the Life Guards, the Oxford 
Blues, and the ^cots Greys. 
The effect was tremendous. Sir 
John was at one time surrounded 
by several of the cuirassiers; 
but being a tall and uncom- 
monly powci^ul man, completely 
master of his horse and sword, 
he cut his way out, leaving 
several of his assailants on the 
ground, marked with wounds 
which indicated the strength of 
the arm which inflicted them. 

A CORPORAL in the Horse 
Guards, of the name of Shaw, 
who had distinguished himself 
as a pugilist, was fighting seven 
or eight hours, dealing destruc- 
tion on all around bi«i ; at one 
time he was attacked by six. of 
the French Imperial Guard, four 
of whom he killed, but was at 
last slain himself by t^e re-* 
maining two. * 

In th? afternoon of this 
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"^dreadful day, the 92nd Regiment, 
which was reduced to about 
two hundred men, charged a 
column of the enemy, which 
caine down on them, of from 
two to three thousand men ; they 
penetrated into the cetitre of the 
column wjth 'the bayonet, and 
the instant they pierced it the 
Scots Greys dashed forward to 
their support, when they cheered 
each other, and cried “ Scotland 
for ever !*' Every man of the 
enemy was either killed or taken 
prisoner, after which the Scots 
Greys charged through the 
enemy’s second line, and took 
their eagles. .. 

A DIVISION of the enemy 
having been repulsed with the 
loss of thcii;^ eagles, Lieutenant 
Dcares, of the 28th, hurried 
away by his enthusiasm, accom- 
panied the cavalry in the pur- 
suit on foot, attacking, sword in 
hand, every Fre^ichman that 
came in his way. He had 
already cut down two, and 
wounded three others, when 
being overpowered by a body of 
infantry, and taken prisoner, 
he was stripped of all his clothes, 
except his shirt and trowsers, in 
which state he joined his regi- 
ment during the night. 

The bridge at Wavre was 
repeatedly lost gained be- 
fc»:e the ^French ’were able to 
iwpke th^r footing good beyond 
it. At length a French colonel 
snatched the eagle of his regi- 
ment, and rushing forward, 
jfcnossed the bridge, and struck it 
into the ground on the other 
His corps followed, with 


a unanimous •shout .\of “ 
PEmpereurP* and aithohglf the 
gallant ofifiepr who thus led thepi 
on was slain on the sp*ot,^his 
followers succeeded in carjj^ing 
the village. 

* 

Amidst the fury of the con- * 
‘flict, some traces occurred of 
military indifference which de- 
serve to be recorded. The Life 
Guards coming up in the rear 
of the 95th, which distinguished 
regiment acted as sha/pshooter^s 
in front of the line, sustaining 
and repelling a most formidable 
onset of the French, called out 
to them, as if it haerbeen on the 
parade in the park, “ Bravo 
95th Do you lather tUfcm 
and we'll shave them." 

A Like Guardsman, who, 
from being bald, was known 
among his comrades by the 
appellation of the Marquess of 
Granby, had his horse shot 
under him and lost his helmet; 
but he immediately rose, and 
though on foot, attacked a cuiras- 
sier, whom he killed, mounted 
his horse, and rode forward, his 
comrades cheering him, ‘^Well 
done, Marquess of Granby ! ” 

While Colonel Poiisonbylay 
bleeding from seven severe 
wounds, a private ^soldier of the 
40th Regiment came up ta him 
late in the evening, whom he 
entreated to remain with him 
till morning. The man 
begged leave to look for a sword, 
adding, ” And then, your 
honour*^ ril«engage the devil 
himsdfAw^^^t come near you." 
He s^n picked up a . French 
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i»^bre, and then Quietly down 
by^tlic colonel until daylight 
when he had him conveyed to a 
^^e of comfort arid security. 

Among the officers imme- 
diately attendant on the Duke 
of Wellington was the late 
Lieutenant -Colonel Erskine^ 
youngest son of Lord Erskine. 
He had his left arm carried off 
by a cannon ball, and lost two 
fingers of his i^ght hand. Whbn 
the cannon shot had thrown him 
trom.his horse, and as'hc lay 
bleeding upon the ground in 
this mangled condition, the 
Prussian mflskctry and trumpets 
being heard at a distance, he 
scfzed his hat with his rentaining 
shattered arm, and waving it 
around him, cheered his com- 
panions in the midst of the 
dying and the dead. 

WAR DEVASTATIONS. 

The horrors of war, and its 
miseries, sometimes fall upon the 
perpetrators of these deeds as 
heavily as upon the unhappy 
sufferers from hostile invasion. 
To prove the truth of this, 
though but in a small degree, 
with regard to Napoleon him- 
self, we select the following 
anecdote from the journal of 
a medical man attached to the 
French' armj; during the cam- 
paign of 18^. ' He sa^^s, “We 
are now in Austria ; terror pre- 
cedes, and devastation follows 
us. Being now in an*endiny's 
country, there is no longer any- 
thing distributed to the soldier ; 
provisions, forage, Knen, clothes, 
gold, silver, everything ih short, 
ho can day his hand^ OlV Pil- 


lage is not formally ordered, bur 
it is tolerated. The advance- 
guard secures the best of every- 
thing ; tfie centre have to glean ; 
and the rear-guard, frequently 
finding nothing, vent their rage 
in setting fire to the houses. 

“ Last night • otyp carriage 
stuck fast in the mud, at the 
foot of 'a hill in a little village 
which had been pillaged in the 
morning, and in which not a 
single inhabitant remained, hav- 
ing all fled into the neighbouring 
woods. Twelve horses were un- 
able to drag out our carriage, it 
was eleven o’clock, the night 
dark and rainy. • I consulted 
with my two colleagues, and wc 
agreed to pass the night where 
we were. We accordingly made 
a great fire, and J^id ourselves 
down, with our pistols in our 
hands, to be ready in case of an 
attack from any partizans who 
might have been tempted to 
take advant?igc of our awkward 
situation. At four in the morn- 
ing we got assistance and were 
enabled to proceed. We en- 
tered Lambach at the moment 
the Imperial Guard were setting 
it on fire. The blazing houses 
were tumbling down all around 
us ; and in a narrow street, the 
flames from the windows made- 
an arch over the top of our car- 
riage as we passed, and it was 
with difficulty the postilions 
could for<ie the horsesuto go on. 
We learned, on leaving the -city, 
that the Emfjeror had intend^ 
to pass the night there ; but the 
fire had advanced more rjipidly 
than he expected, and he had 
hardly time to get into his car- 
riage, befonj it r^^iched the hoqse 
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Tie had occupied. We-saw it in were suddenljf awoWe- by 
flames as we passed.*' — Such most piercing cries. Theycime 
were the scenes of war in a place from the floor above. One ff 
out of which Napolebn was my colleagues and 1 took car 
driven by the ravages cf his owh swords* and went up, and/ we 
troops. Let us now contem- found the family Of the hatter 
plate, though with horror and attibked by five grenadiers, 
detestatioi^ soflie of those scenes half drunk. One of them was * 
which were acted in a place, Tising the most brutal violence 
which he, at that very rftoment, to a young woman big with 
deigned to honour with his pre- child ; while another was treat- 
scnce. ing in the same manner her 

It is from the same writer mother, an old woman of sixty, 
(one of his own satellites), that The other three were beating 
we make this extract. “Ween- and robbing the two husbands, 
tered Weis along with the army. The miserable wretches implored 
The Austrians, on leaving this our assistance ; but neither our 
pretty town,* burnt the bridge, remonstrances nor flienaces had 
which detains us. The castle the smallest effect on the grena- 
which the Emperor inhabits diers, Vl\o, with their sabres*" in 
commands a beautiful view, their hands, told us, if we 
Some of the Austrian troops .meddled with their affairs, they 
have halted on the banks of the would cut us in pieces. We 
stream which flows at the foot were not the strongest, and had 
of the castle ; Napoleon, seated no military authority. We re- 
nt a window, is observing their tired, lamenting to think what 
retreat. While w% were dining seeds of eternal hatred such 
gaily, the military band playing, atrocities must leave wherever 
a cannon-ball struck the sentinel we carried our arms.” 
who mounted guard on the ter- 

raceliear our dining-room, and CRAWFORD. 

at the same moment, notice was 

brought that our soldiers were This nobleman, so remark- 
pillaging the keeper of the able for his courage and thirst 
castle. Some officers were sent for glory, exhibited a marked 
to stop them ; but they could not instance of presence of mind 
preserve the town from pillage, the morning of the battle of on 
They were so eagerly engaged Rocoux, on the ist of October, 
in it, that it was hardly possible 1746, where Sir John Ligonier, 
to find m place fit to lodge in. the Earls of Crawford and 
We at last took possession of a Rothes, Brigadier Douglas, and 
low ball belonging to a hatter ; othCr ©ritish officers, distin- 
the furniture was entirely de* guished themselves, by their gd- 
stroy^d, and we were obliged to lantry. Accompanied by some 
get some straw to lie on. , volunteers, and by his aide-de- 

' ^ We had lain in. our clothes V camp, and attended by two 
ghout twenty mihutes^ when we ordertjr dragoons, he had rode ' 
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Qgt before, day to teconnoitre 
tfitufttion of the enemy, and 
fell in with one of their advanced 
gaiards# The serjeafit who com- 
manded it immediately jtumed 
out nis men,, and their pieces 
were presented, when the l^rl 
•first perceived them. Without 
betraying the least mark of dis- 
order, he rode up to the Ser- 
jeant, and assuming the charac- 
ter of a French General, told 
him in that language that thene 
was no occasion for such cere- 
mony. Then he asked, tf they 
had peVeeived any of the enemy's 
parties ; and* being answered in 
the negative,. “Very well,'' said 
he, “ be upon your guard ; and 
if you should be attacked, J will 
take care that you shall be sus- 
tained." So saying, he and his 
• company retired before the ser- 
Ijeant could re-collect himself 
5 from the surprise he occasioned 
I by this unexpected address. In 
fall probability he was soon made 
I sensible of his mistake, for the 
lihfcident was that day very pub- 
|licly mentioned in the French 
tarmy. The Prince of Imgray, 
fan officer in the Austrian service, 
^having been taken prisoner in 
;the battle that ensued, dined 
5with Marshal Count Saxe, who 
|dismissed him on his parole, 
^nd desired he would charge 
piimself with his compliments 
|to his old fritnd the Earl of 
^rawford. Kft wished his lord- 
pship joy of being a French 
^enerd ; and said he could pot 
help, being displeased with the 
Serjeant,, as he had not procured 
him the honour oif bis lordship's I 
company to dinner. * 


SIGNAL BHA VER K. 

In one of the retreats during 
the American war, a Major 
Murray "was nearly carried off 
by the enemy, but saved him- 
self by his strength of arm and 
presence #>f mind. As he was 
crossing to his #egiqjient from 
the battalion which he com- 
mande<b he was intercepted and 
attacked by an American officer 
and two soldiers, against whom 
he defended himself for some 
time with his fusil, keeping them 
at a respectful distance. At 
length, however, they closed 
upon him, when, unluckily, his 
dirk slipped behind, and^ he 
could not, owing to his corpu- 
lency, reach it. Observing, how- 
ever, that the officer had a sword 
in his hand, he snajphed it from 
him, and made so good a use of 
it, that he compelled them to 
take to flight, before some men 
of the regiment, who had lieard 
the noise, coukl come up to his 
assistance. He wore the sword 
as a trophy during the cam- 
paign. 

SIR ROBERT SUTTOlf. 

There is a species of retort 
so far superior to the common 
run of answers, that it may very 
properly lay claim to a higher 
rank. Of this kind is tlie fol- 
lowing; — Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, ask^d Sir Robert 
Sutton, at a review oj^ his tall 
grenadiers, if he thought an 
equal number of Englishmen 
could beat them? — re- 
plied Sir Robert, “ I do not ven- 
ture to assert that ; but 1 l^ow 
that half the niimb^ would 
try,*'. 
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THE BATTLES OFABOUKIR 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 

Never was any military ser- 
vice conducted with greater re- 
gularity. The French, to their 
astonishment, saw tjhe British 
troops preseiving a regular line 
as they advanced in their boats,! 
although the wind was directly 
in their teeth; and landing in 
regular order of battle, under, 
perhaps, the heaviest fire that 
ever was experienced. Shells, 
cannon-balls, and grape-shot, 
coming with the wind, fell like 
hail : yet not a soldier quitted 
his seat, nor did a single seaman 
shrink fuom the hard labour of 
the oar. Not a musket was 
suffered to be charged, until the 
troops coujd form upon the 
strand. Tncy were commanded 
to sit still ; and this command 
they obeyed with inconceivable 
firmness, excepting that for each 
volley of shot ^ they returned 
three general cheers, the effect 
of an ardour which their officers 
found it impossible to restrain. 

The feelings of those who re- 
mained in the ships were not 
proof against such a sight : seve- 
ral of oiir brave seamen wept 
like children ; and many of those 
upon the quarter-decks, who at- 
tempted to use telescopes, suf- 
fered the glasses to fall from 
their hands, and gave vent to 
their te^s. For three long miles, 
pulling against the wind, did our 
brave tars strain every sinew ; 
several boats were suiik by the 
bursting of shells, and about two 
hundred and seventy meu were 
killed before they reached the 
At length, with th^r 


prows touching the beach at the 
same instant, the boats giouf^ded,- 
and a spectacle was presented 
that will be? for ever inemoraHe. 
Two ^hundred of the FrAich 
cavalry charged into the sea, 
aad every one of them was 
killed. It was about ten O'clock ; 
and within six minutes from this 
important crisis, the contest was 
decided. 

The Forty-second regiment, 
leaping up to their middles in 
water, formed rapidly upon the 
shore; and with the greatest 
impatience, not cycn waiting to 
load their muskets, they broke 
from the main Hnc, and ran 
gallantly up the hill, sinking 
Jeep in the sand at every step. 
In this perilous situation, ano- 
ther body of French cavalry 
pushed down upon them ; but 
instead of being thrown into any 
disorder, they coolly received 
the charge upon the points of 
their bayonets, and the rest of 
the army coming up, the enemy 
were routed on all sides. 

Our troops had been taught 
to expect no quarter, and there- 
fore none was given. The cool 
and patient valour with which 
our soldiers liad sustained the 
firing of the French artillery, 
and beheld the streaming 
wounds of their companions, 
could only prove a prelude- to 
fthe they ^ould. manifest 
when it became their turn to 
attack, since a consequence so 
inseparable from hunmn nature 

less havoc, indiscriminate 
slaughter. « The impetuosity of 
the F rench, however, who poured 
down like tojrents to .the beach, 
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iivAs .so^ overcome,* and they ing firmness of mind, sustained 
were driven back to their bat- a severe attack in front and rear 
tclics, \ylicrc they djd not long at the same time. The Forty- 
remain*mastcrs, for our artillery- second, coming up to aid them, 
meiNvent up to the months of wbre themselves overwhelmed, 
their cannon,’ seized them, and and broken by a body of the 
drove the enemy from tlfeir enemy’s ifhvalry yet, though 
strongholds with the bayonet I dispersed, they contir^ed to re- 
Our seamen, too, emulous of^ sist, and were at last so inter- 


this glorious valour, harnessed 
themselves with ropes to the 
field-guns, an^ drew them oji 
shore, in, defiance of the bat- 
teries, to which they i;cplicd 
only by loud and triumphant 
cheering. Vittory here, as usual, 
was the re\\j^ard of resolution ; 
the enemy with difficulty re- 
treated towards Alexandria, and 
the* 13 ritish took possessfon of 
Aboukir. 

The French intended to sur- 
' prise the British army before 
. daylight, and having routed, to 
{ tumble them into the lake of 
[ Aboukir but their approach 
[ was discovered by General Aber- 
[ crombi and both armies em- 
\ ployed their artillery without 
I being able to discern a sing' 
object, except during the flashes | 
; of the cannon. Dawn appear- 
ing, the French were found to 
have succeeded in turning the 
right wing of the British ; and 
a party of their cavalry were 
' actually advancing in the rear 
of our Twenty^eighth regiment ; 
but the prudence and* gallant 
conduct of tliis regiment gave 
the first favourable turn to, the 
conflict of the day. ♦At Ihis 
critical juncture, decisive as to 
the fate of Egypt, an adjutant of 
the Twenty-eighth ^ve the wotd, 

“ AVrtr rank, right about face!” 
and the -soldiers, iwith astonish- 


mingled* with the enemy, that 
the British were afraid to fire, 
lest they should destroy their 
own comrades. 

Mcnou had promised a bounty 
to every French soldier who 
should be concerned in esta- 
blishing a position among some 
ruins on the right ; and conse- 
quently, various endeavours 
were made for that purpose. 
The Fifty-eighth, wkh. a part of 
the Twenty-third, chad already 
repulsed a column of the enemy 
in the attempt ; when, during 
the severe conflict sustained by 
the Twenty-eighth in front, three 
French columns penetrated the 
redoubt, and entered the quad- 
rangular area formed by the 
ruins. Here they were received 
by the Fifty-eighth and Twfinty- 
third regiments, and follo^ved by 
a part of the Forty-second, who 
cut off their retreat. Our men 
attacked like wolves, with less 
order than valour, and displayed 
an invincible intrepidity. After 
expending their ammunition^ 
they had recourse to stones j and 
when these failed, to tfieir bayo- 
nets and the butt-ends of their 
pieces, until they had covered 
the sands with dead bodies. 

At this period of the edition, 
General Abercroihbie, hastening 
towards the dreadful conflict, 
with the view of rallying the 
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* Forty-second, was nearly sur- 
rounded by a party of French 
cavalry, and one of the dragoons 
made a thrust at him,' but Sir 
Ralph, receiving the sabre be- 
tween bis breast and his left 
ann, wrested the weapon from 
his antagqjiist*; and an English 
soldier, seeing another dragoon 
taking aim at the general, thrust 
his ramrod into his gun, in the 
absence of a ball-cartridge, and 
shot him dead. Soon after, Sir 
Ralph was met without his horse, 
which had been shot under him ; 
but Sir Sydney Smith coming 
up, supplied him with that 
whereon he* was mounted. It 
was on this occasion that Sir 
Ralph presented Sir Sydney 
with the sabre he wrested from 
the dragoon jgShortly after which, 
he received the fatal shot in his 
thigh, of which he expired. Vic- 
tory now declared for the Eng- 
lish; the French having lost five 
generals and four tjiousand men. 
And thus Egypt was released for 
ever from French subjection. 

SeVTT/S// LOYALTY IN 
THE AMERICAN IVAR. 

Durinq the unhappy contest 
with America, the people of Scot- 
land were as remarkable for their 
strenuous support of the mea- 
sures of government as those of 
England were for the counte- 
nance which they, gave to the 
resistance of the colonists. Both 
ivere equally sincere, though not 
perhaps equally enlighteh^ in 
their jonduct ; but in all patriotic 
displays, it is by the motive, 
ra;^r than the event, that their 
to be appreciate. | 


The exertions of thcr .Scotch 
this period, took their start fl-oin 
what would Mve sunk the spirit 
of other nations, the cdlaiMy 
which befell General Burgo^e’s 
army. In that blow, each indi- 
vidual felt his pride personally 
injured, and with ardour threw * 
l^the expression of it into action. 

The Duke of Hamilton, repre- 
sentative of the united houses of 
Hamilton and Douglas, in which 
Irfst house, by a Singularity un- 
paralleled in history, thn heroes 
succeeded to each other, pre- 
pared to go to America, with a 
regiment of a thousand men 
raised on his own •estate ; and 
generous as brave, he would not 
take advantage of his rank,* to 
rise above older officers, but 
accepted the commission of 
youngest captain in his own 
regiment. 

The Duke of Athol raised 
another regiment of the same 
number, among the men of 
Athol ; and besides the king's 
bounty, gave two guineas to each 
recruit. But tempering zeal for 
his country with humanity for 
his countrymen, he obliged him- 
self to maintain the families of 
the recruits who went from his 
estates, if they needed support, 
and never during his life to raise 
the rents of such tenants as sent 
a son or brother to join the royal 
standards *• 

Lord M‘Leod, anxious to wash 
away the treasons of his families 
witm hi» owjH blood, raised a 
regiment of the like number on 
the estate to the possession of 
which he was bom. ^Tor dM he 
even ask government to be re- 
stored to his ^tate, as. the re- • 
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AVAtd of his ^rviccs. Che gene- 
0)11 c^rs of a fallen family 
Jvicjd with each other who should 
mo'« help to raise it* up again, 
by lowing tb^ir attacbm|nt to 
their ^vereign. and to his lord- 
ship. • 

• The inhabitants of Glasgow 
raised and clothed, at their own 
expense, a regiment also of a 
thousand men, against those 
very Americans at whose mercy 
a million of their property lay* 
,at the time.; and with an honest 
confidence in his majesty,* left 
the nomination of their officers 
•to him. They raised a great sum 
to maintain the families of the 
recruits in their absence ; and 
they made them and their fami-J 
lies freemen of their corporation* 
for ever. 

The city of Edinburgh raised 
and clothed a regiment of the 
same number. They, indeed, 
recommended a list of officers to 
the king ; but they did so on this 
principle, that they thought it 
would prove a double incitement 
to the ardour of the officers, to 
find that the applauding voice 
of their country, as well as the 
approbation of their prince, were 
to bear testimony to their merits. 
And with this view the most de- 
licate, and even the most scru- 
pulous attention, was shown to 
the .military claims of the indi- 
viduals who wert recommended. 

The families*of Argyle, Gor- 
don, Seaforth, and Macdoh(iald, 
also raised each a r^meijjt of«a 
thousand men on their own 
estates. 

Sih^ler towns ofifer^d to raise 
companies at their own expense; 
.and many corporations within 


their own estates offered bounty- 
money to soldiers, some to the 
extent of five guineas a man. 

But amongst just compliments 
to higher ranks, let not the brave 
commoners of Scotland be for- 
got. Man)^ recruits refused to 
take bounty at ali; and there 
were soldiers in the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow regiments worth 
one hundred pounds. When one 
of them was asked why he left 
his own business to embark in 
the perils of war, his Spartan 
answer was, “ Principle ! ” 
Tradesmen in Glasgow, worth 
only £200y subscribed half their 
fortunes. A club of ^ hundred 
common weavers in th^t place 
draughted fourteen of their num- 
ber for recruits, and made up a 
stock of ^350, to maintain their 
families in their absSnee. One 
tliousand common manufac- 
turers in the same city, collected 
a thousand guineas ; and the 
trades, as bodies corporate, sub- 
scribed betweAi five and six 
thousand guineas. Two six- 
penny clubs in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, collected £100 eacdi. 
The link boys at Edinburgh, 
about thirty in number, gave 
thirty guineas. The affluent 
may sneer at the recital, but 
they should blush when they do ; 
for the voluntary mite of the 
poor, is a more sure, and far 
more pleasing proof to a virtuous 
prince of the affection% of his 
people, than all the incense of 
the rich. 

When the writers to the signet 
by an unanimous vote, gave jfive 
hundred guineas to the Effln- 
burgh regiment, they spoke the 
voice of Scotland, in the foBow- 
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ing simple, but manly words of 
their vote : “ That the world may 
see the unhappy contest is not 
the cause of a ministry, or any 
particular number of men ; but 
the cause of the legislature, ani- 
mated and supportifd by the 
whole b^dy 'of the nation, as 
well individuals as communi-H 
tics.” • 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 
AS A BOV. 

In March, 1779, Napoleon, 
the son of Carlo Buonaparte, a 
lawyer of Corsica, being then in 
his tenth yrar, was sent to the 
school of Bricnnc, in Cham- 
pagne, which was suj^crintended 
by some of the holy fathers, 
called hlinims. Of a silent and 
stern disposition, prone to soli- 
tude and meditation, he seemed 
as if cast by nature for the rigid 
order of life imposed by the 
rules of the establishment. Each 
pupil was locked up by himself 
at night in a cell, the wliole 
furniture of which consisted of a 
girth bed, an iron w'atcr pitcher 
and bason ; yet gloomy as this 
seclusion was, young Napoleon 
preferred retiring to it during 
the intervals of scholastic exer- 
cise, to joining with his school- 
mates in their usual sports and 
amusements. At a fater period, 
he was y^ont to prosecute his 
solitary«Studics in a little garden, 
which he had contrived to en- 
close for Ibis own exclusive use, 
by prevailing on .some of the 
scholars to asSi^ to him the 
shaj-es allotted to them, and 
,4ftdding these to his asm, ' It has 
been told of him at this period^ 


that on cHie occasion when the 
other schoolboys iliowi^ 
into great consternation by tjie 
explosion of a fire-work which 
they were engaged in prepanng, 
and wdien some of them, iit their 
haste to get out of. the way of 
the danger, broke through into 
I the territory of the young soli- 
taire, he seized his garden took, 
and attacking the invaders, 
drove them with equal spirit 
and non Chilian Of back into the 
midst of the peril from which 
they* were seeking to escape. 
In consequence pf these cold 
and forbidding features in his* 
character, he soorn» acquired the 
nickname of the Spartan^which. 
Jic rgtained during his residence 
at Briennc. 

The branch of study to which 
Napoleon directed his almost 
undivided atteijfion, was mathe- 
matics. He paid but little 
attention to the languages, and 
still less to the elegant arts ; 
nay, even in writing he is said 
to have taken so little pleasure, 
as to neglect it almost entirely ; 
whence it has arisen, that we 
never hear of any paper written 
by him in his riper years, with- 
out a note of wonder cither at 
its illegibility, or its legible in- 
correctness, both in character 
and orthoepy. 

With a book of mathematics 
or hisjory— ‘Euclid or Plutarch 
— in his hand, lift great delight 
was to shut himself up in his 
little garden^ to walk and to 
meditate. His mind seemed for 
a long time to disdain all lower 
otcupatio^^ and less important 
studies ; but a desire for action 
at last broke^in upon his repose, . 
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and he .had no sootaer mixed 
with;his^^;clioolfeUows for this 
purpose, than he began to act 
thf part^of the incipient general 
among them, taught them the 
military exercise, and instituted 
for their usual sports the coy- 
J)ats of the Roman circus, and 
the evolutions of the Macedonian 
phalanx* His schoolfellows be« 
gan now to testify an uncommon 
desire of respect and attach- 
ment towards Jiim ; they felt* 
and Avere the first to pay tribute 
to, that fascinating, or rp-ther 
commanding, influence, which 
• was afterwards so principal a 
means of raiding him to empire 
and renown. 

In^ the hard winter of 1783, 
Napoleon conceived the idea o^ 
constructing a little fort of snow. 
With the assistance of some of 
his most zealous comrades, and 
with no other inj^truments than 
the ordinary garden tools, he 
perfected a complete quadrangle, 
defended at the corners by four 
bastions, the walls of which were 
three feet and a half high. ' So 
well was it executed, that some 
remains of it were in existence 
many weeks afterwards. While 
it lasted, nothing but sieges and 
sallies were the order of the 
day. 

Some of his leisure hours he 
employed in writing a poem on 
the liberty of hig native country, 
Corsica. It was constructed on 
the idesL that the genius of his 
country had appeared to him in 

in his hahd^ ca^ed^on him 
for vengeance* The effort ap- 
pears to have been an abortive 
one ; since beyond the bare 


mention of the piece, nothing 
more of it is recorded. 

After he had passed five years 
in this acjidemy, the Royal In- 
spector, on his annual examina- 
tion, found him so well infonned 
in the art of fortification, that he 
removed hftn to t|je mili- 
Jaire at Paris, where hte arrived 
on the 17th of October, 1784. 
Here young Napoleon was under 
the direction of able and meri- 
torious officers, and found ex- 
cellent teachers in all the arts 
and sciences, particularly those 
connected with war. In the 
mathematics he had the cele- 
brated Monge for his preceptor; 
and benefited so much by his 
instructions, that on parsing his 
first examination, after joining 
the school, he was placed as 
an officer in the corps of en- 
gineers. 

While yet a cadet, he went on 
one occasion to witness the 
ascent of a balloon in the Champ 
de Mars. Impelled by an eager 
curiosity, he' made his way 
through the crowd, and unper- 
ceived entered the inner fence 
which contained the apparatus 
for inflating the silken globe. 
It was then very nearly filled, 
and restrained from its aerial 
flight by the last cord only; 
when Napoleom requested the 
aeronaut to pennit him to mount 
the car in company with him* 
This, however, was refused, 
from an apprehension that the 
feelings of the boy might em-. 
barrass the experhnents; on 
which Buonaparte is stated to 
have exclaimed, ** }. am youngs it 
Istrue, but fe^^ neither the powers 
of earth stetnly 
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adding. you let me as- 

cend ? " The erratic philosopher 
sharply replied, No, sir, I will 
not ; I beg that you viU retire.” 
The little cadet, enraged at^the 
refusal, instantly drew a small 
sabre, which he wore with his 
uniform, cut the ''balloon in 
several '-places, and destroyed 
the curious apparatus ,which the 
aeronaut had constructed with 
infinite labour and ingenuity for 
the purpose of his experiment. 

Such was the last notable act 
of the boyhood of Napoleon 
Buonaparte: it would seem as 
if on the verge of manhood, he 
had in this one adventure pre- 
figured the whole of that extra- 
ordinary career which he after- 
wards ran; aspiring as the clouds, 
trackless as the air; its only 
object to ascend; its only rudder 
the whirlwind ; a vapour its im- 
pulse ; do\vnfall its destiny. 

HEROIC SPIRIT OF SYM- 
PATHY m A. BRITISH 
OFFICER. 

The following remarkable in- 
st^ce of sympathy is recorded 
by Chitty, in the preface to his 
work on medical jurisprudence. 
During the 'last war in the Pe- 
ninsula, a general officer, in his 
despatch to government, after 
an unassuming description of a 
brilliant victory obtained by him, 
and the troops under his com- 
xhand, entitled himself even to 
higher commendation for his 
vsdour, by his paithetic descrip- 
tion of the diseased^ate of the 
demy’s troops^ aijd his. powerful 
appeal to the cohsi<toation of 
oUj: government, Solif 

cinng to be aftordira an. imnae* 


diate supply of Peruvian bark, 
which his experienc^ad tpught 
him was the only medicine to 
check the baneful disorder ; &nd 
our government having imme- 
diat^y generously, and -in the 
tpue spirit of warj complied with 
such request, that distinguished 
officer was enabled, in ten days, 
to save more lives of the enemy 
than his troops had destroyed 
during the battle, and two ante- 
,cedent years of svarfare. 

THE LITTLE MAJORS LOVE 
" ADVENTURE. 

You must know, when 1 was ' 
in the 1 8 th Light Qragoons, I was 
quartered in Canterbury; and 
havjni? got some introdqptory 
'letters, I contrived to make out 
a pleasant time enough. One 
of my visiting-houses was old 
Tronson's, tfee banker— devilish 
agreeable family — four pretty 
girls — all flirted — painted on 
velvet — played the harp — sang 
Italian, and danced as if they 
had been brought up under 
D'Egville in the corps ae ballet. 
The old boy kept a man-cook, 
and gave iced champagne. N ow, 
you know, there is no standing 
this ; and Harriette, the second 
of the beauties, and I, agreed to 
fall in love, which in due course 
of time we effected. Nothing 
could be better managed than 
the whole affair; we each select- 
ed a Confidant, sat for our pic*> 
tures, interchanged them with a 
passionate, note, and made a 
r^tdmr engagement for ever. 

Such was the state of things 
when the route came, and my 
troop was, Crdered to embark for 
Portugal* Heavens ! what a 
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commotion 1 Harriefte was in 
hysteVics : We talked of an elope- 
m^t, and discussed the pro- 
priety of going to Gfetna ; but 
the hurry to embark preijented 
us. r could not, you know, take 
her with me. Woman in a trans- 
iport ! a devilish bore ; and no- 
thing was left for it but to ex- 
change vows of eternal fidelity. 
We did so, and parted — both 
, persuaded that our hearts were 
reciprocally broken. • 

Ah ! — ^ if you knew what I 
suffered night and day !• her 
picture restejJ in my bosom ; 
^ and I consumed a pipe of wine 
in toasting her health, while I 
was dying of damp and rheu- 
matism. But the recollection 
of my constant Harriette sup- 
ported me through all ; and 
particularly so, when I was 
cheered by the report of my 
snub-nosed surgeon, who joined 
us six months after at Santarem, 
and assured me on the faith of 
a physician, that the dear girl 
was in the last stage of a con- 
sumption. 

Two years passed away, and 
we were ordered home. O 
heavens ! what were my feel- 
ings when I landed at Ports- 
mouth ! 1 threw myself into a 
carriage, and started with four 
horses for Canterbury ; I arrived 
there with a safe neck, and lost 
not a moment# in announcing 
my return to Ay constant Har- 
riette, 

The delay of the me^pen^r 
seemed an eteimity: but what 
were my feelings: when he 
brought me a pernimed note (to 
do her justice, she alWays wrote 
on lovely letter-paper), and a 


parcel. The one contained con- 
gratulations of my safe arrival, 
accompanied by assurances of 
unfeigned ^regret that I had not 
reached Canterbury a day sooner, 
and thus allowed her an oppor- 
tunity of ^having her “ dear 
friend. Captain Mtlcomb,” pre- 
•sent at her wedding ; ^^hile the 
packet was a large assortment 
of French kid skin and -white 
ribbon. 

That blessed morning she had 
bestowed her fair hand on a fat 
professor of theology from Bra- 
zen Nose, who had been just 
presented to a rich prebend by 
the bishop, for having proved 
beyond controversy, thp divine 
origin of tithes, in a blue-bound 
pamphlet. Before I had time to 
recover from my astonishment, 
a travelling carriage l^rought me 
to the window ; and quickly as 
it passed, I had full time to see 
tna belle Harriette seated beside 
the thick-winded dignita^. She 
bowed her wWite Spanish hat 
and six ostrich feathers to me 
as she rolled off, to spend, as 
the papers informed me, “the 
honey-moon at the lakes of 
Cumberland/' Thera was .a 
blessed return for two years' ex- 
posure to the attacks of rheu- 
matism and French cavalry.— 
Stories of Waterloo, 

THE FATE OF MARSHAL 
NEY. 

In the campaign of 1^13, Ney 
faithfully adhered to the falling 
emperor. At Bautzen, Lutzen, and 
Dresden, he contributed power- 
fully to the success ; but he hud 
Oudinot received a severe check 
at, Dennewitz from the Crown 
G 2 
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Prince of Sweden. From that 
hour defeat succeeded defeat; 
the allies invaded France ; and, 
in spite of the most; desperate 
resistance, triumphantly entered 
Paris in March, 1814. Ney was 
one of the three marshals chosen 
by Napoleoi? to ne|fotiate with 
Alexander in behalf of the King 
of Rome, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and all he could 
do was to remain a passive spec- 
tator of the fall and exile of his 
chief. 

On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Ney was more fortu- 
nate than many of his brethren : 
he was e]|;itrusted with a high 
militaiyr command, and created 
a knight of St. Louis, and a peer 
of France. 

But France was now at peace 
with all tht world ; and no one 
of these great military chiefs 
could be more unprepared for 
the change than the Prince of 
Moskwa, He was too old to 
acquire new habits. For do- 
mestic comforts he was little 
adapted : during the manv years 
of, his marriage, he had been 
unable to pass more than a very 
few months with his family. Too 
illiterate to find any resource in 
books, too rude to be a favourite 
in society, and too proud to 
desire that sort of distinction, 
he was condemned to a solitary 
and an inactive life. The habit 
of bra^g death, and of com- 
manding vast bodies of men, 
impressed ^ his character 
with a species of moral grandeur, 
which raised Mm far above 
the puerile observ^ces of the 
fashionable world. Plain in his 
inan^era, and $tiil plain(^ in bis 


words, he neither ; knew, nor 
wished to know, the art of pleas- 
ing courtiers. Of good nature 
he had indeed a considerable 
fund, but he showed it, not so 
muclf bythe endless little*atten- 
tipns of a gentleman, as by scat- 
tered acts of princely beneficence 
For dissipation he had no taste; 
his professional cares and duties, 
which, during twenty-five years, 
had left him no respite, had en- 
grossed his attq^ition too much 
to allow room for the passions, 
vices, or follies of society to ob- 
tain any empire over him. The 
sobriety of his manners was ex- 
treme, even to austerity. 

His wife had been reared in 
the jCouit of Louis XVI.,^ and 
had adorned that of the emperor. 
.Cultivated in her mind, accom- 
plished in her manners, and ele- 
gant in all she said or did, her 
society was courted on all sides. 
Her habits were expensive ; 
luxury reigned throughout her 
apartments, and presided at her 
board ; and to all this display 
of elegance and pomp and show, 
the military simplicity, not to 
say the coarseness, of the mar- 
shal, furnished a striking con- 
trast. His good nature offered 
no other obstacle to the gratifi- 
cation of her wishes than the 
occasional expression of a fear 
that his circumstances might be 
deranged by tl^em. But if he 
woulcFnot opposi^, neither could 
he join in net extravagance. 
“Vy^Mle she was presiding at a 
numeFous and brilliant party of 
guests, he preferred to remain 
done in a distant apartment, 
whei^ the” festive sounds could 
not reach him. On such occa- 
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bions,'«he albiost always dined 
alone. 

If ey seldom appeared at court. 
He could neither bow nor flatter, 
nor could he stoop to kiss«even 
his sovereign’s nand without 
^mething like self-humiliatioiS. 
To his princess, on the other 
hand, the royal smile was as 
necessary as the light of the 
sun ; and unfortunately for her, 
she was sometir^es disappointed^! 
in her efforts to attract it. Her* 
wqpj^ed vanity often beheld an 
l&sutt in what was probably no 
more than an hiadvertence. In 
a word, she ere long fervently 
regretted the court in which the 
great captains had occupied the 
first *rank, and their families* 
shared the almost exclusive fa- 
vour of the sovereign. She com- 

E lained to her husband ; and 
e, with a calm smile, advised 
her never again to expose herself 
to such mortifications if she 
really sustained them. But 
though he could thus rebuke a 
woman’s vanity, the haughty 
soldier felt his own wounded 
through hers. To escape from 
these complaints, and from the 
monotony of his Parisian exist- 
ence, he retired to his country- 
seat in January, 1815, the very 
season when people of con- 
sideration are. most engrossed 
by the busy scopes of the metro- 
polis. There iie led an •unfet- 
tered life ; he gave his mornings 
to field sports ; and the guests 
he entertained in the efenifig 
were such as, from their humble 
condition, rendered formality 
useless, and placed •him com- 
pletely at his case, 

. It was here that«on the 6th of 


March he was surprised by the 
arrival of an aide-de-camp from 
the minister at war, who ordered 
him, with fill possible despatch, 
to join the sixth division, of which 
he was the commander, and 
which was stationed at Besan- 
on. In his anxiet/to J|^arn the 
xtent of his instructions, Ney 
immediately rode to Paris ; and 
there, for the first time, learned 
the disembarkation of Buona- 
parte from Elba. 

Ney eagerly undertook the 
commission assigned him of 
hastening to oppose the invader. 
In his last interview with Louis 
his protestations of devotedness 
to the Bourbons, and hi» denun- 
ciations against Napoleon, were 
ardent — perhaps they were sin- 
cere. Whether he. said that 
Buonaparte deserved to be con- 
fined in an iron cage, or that he 
would bring\i\m to Paris in one. 
is not very clear, nor indeed 
very material.-^We reluctantly 
approach the aarker shades in 
the life of this great officer. 

On his arrival at Besangon, 
March loth, he learned the 
disaffection of all the troops 
hitherto sent against the inva- 
der, and perceived that those by 
whom he was surrounded were 
not more to be trusted. He was 
surrounded with loud and inces- 
sant cries of Vive VEmpermr I 
Already, at Lyons, two members 
of the royal family had fbund all 
opposition vain ; the march of 
Napoleon was equally peaceful 
and triumphant. During the 
night of the 13th, Ney ha|J a 
secret interview withe a courier 
from his old master ; and on the 
following morning he announced 
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to his troops that the House of 
Bourbon had ceased to reign — 
that the emperor was the only 
ruler France would* acknow^ 
ledge! He then hastened* to 
meet Napoleon, by whom he 
was received with open arms, 
and hai^d %y his undisputed 
title of “ Bravest of the Brave.** ' 
Ney was soon doomed to 
suffer the necessary consequence 
of his crime — bitter and unceas- 
ing remorse. His inward re- 
roaches became intolerable : 
e felt humbled, mortified, for 
he had lost that noble self-con- 
fidence, that inward sense of 
dignity, that unspeakable and 
exalted -satisfaction, which in- 
tegrity alone can bestow : the 
man who would have defied the 
world in a^ms, trembled before 
the new enemy within him ; he 
saw that his virtue, his honour, 
his peace, and the esteem of the 
wise and the good, were lost to 
him for even the bitterness 
of his heart, he demanded and 
obtained permission to retire for 
a short time into the country. 
But there he could not regain 
his self-respect. Of his distress, 
and we hope of his repentance, 
no better proof need be required 
than the reply, which, on his 
return to Paris, he made to the 
emperor, who feigned to have 
beucyed'that he had emigrated; 
** I ouffht to have done so long 
ago {said Ney) j it is now too 
late. ' 

The prospett of approaching 
hostilities soon roused once 
mme the enthusiasnt of this 
gallant soldier, and made him 
vawhiie less sensible to. the 
t^loomy agitation within. F^rom 


the day of his being, ordered to 
join the army on the frontiers of 
Flanders, June ii, his temper 
was observed to be less unequal, 
and his eye to have regained its 
fiery glance. 

*The story of Waterloo need 
not be repeated here. We shall 
only observe, that on no occa- 
sion did the “Bravest of the 
Brave** exhibit more impetuous 
though hopeless valour. Five 
horses were shof'under him ; his 
garments were pierced with 
balls'; his whole person -was 
disfigured with blood and mud, 
yet he would have continued the 
contest on foot While life re- 
mained, had he not been forced 
fronl the field, by the dense’ and 
resistless columns of the fugi- 
tives. He returned to the capital, 
and there witnessed the -second 
imperial abdication, and the 
capitulation of Paris, before he 
thought of consulting his safety 
by flight. Perhaps he hoped 
that by virtue of the twelfth 
article of that convention, he 
should not be dis(]^uieted ; if so, 
however, the royal ordinance of 
July 24th terribly undeceived 
him. He secreted himself with 
one of his relatives at the 
Chateau of Bessaris, Department 
of Lot, in the expectation that 
he should soon have an oppor- 
tunity of escaping to the United 
St§iteS( But he‘vas discovered, 
and in a very singular manner. 

In former days Ney had re- 
edvedP a rich Egmfan sabre 
from the h^llids of the First 
Consul. There was but another 
like it known to exist, and that 
w^ .possessed by Murat. The 
znarshal wast> carefully secluded 
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both fro^ v^itors and domestics, 
but imluclcily this splendid wea- 
pon was left on a sofa in the 
drawing-room. It wa 4 perceived, 
and not a little admired^ by a 
visitor, who afterwards described 
it to a party of friends at AumI- 
Tic. One present immediately 
observed^ that, from the descrip- 
tion, it must belong to either 
Ney or Murat. This came to 
the ears of the prefect, who 
instantly desflfeitched fourteen 
gensdarniCs, and some police 
<S|^flls, to arrest the owner, ‘They 
surrounded the chateau ; and 
Ney at once surrendered him- 
self. Perhaps he did not foresee 
the fatal issue of his trial ; some 
of Itis friends say that he«even 
wished it to take place imme- 
diately, that he might have an 
opportunity to contradict a re- 
port that Louis had presented 
him with half a million of francs, 
on his departure for BesanQon. 

A council of w^ar, composed 
of French marshals, was ap- 
pointed to try him ; but they 
had little inclination to pass 
sentence on an old companion 
in arms ; and declared their in- 
compctency to try one, who, 
when he consummated his trea- 
,son, was a peer of France. Ac- 
cordingly, by a royal ordinance 
of November 12th, the Chamber 
of Peers was directed to take 
cognizance ^ the affay. His 
defence was made to rest by his. 
advocates — first, on, the twelfth 
article , of the capitulatbn, «nd 
when this was over rtded, ob the 
ground of his ^ ho longer being 
amenable to Frenc^ laws, since 
Sarre^Louis^his native<>town,bad 
Recently, been dissevered, from 


France. This the prisoner him- 
self overruled : 1 am a French- 

man (cried Neyk and I will die 
a Frenchman 1 The result 
woB that he was found guilty 
and condemned to death by an 
immense majority, one hundred 
and sixty-iftne to seventeen. On 
•hearing the sentence %ead ac- 
cording to usage, he interrupted 
the enumeration of his titles, by 
saying : ** Why cannot you sim- 
ply call me Michael Ney — now a 
French soldier, and soon a heap 
of dust ? ” His last interview with 
his lady, who was sincerely at- 
tached to him, and with his 
children, w'hom he passionately 
loved, was far more bitter than 
the punishment he was* about to 
undergo. This heavy trial being 
over, he was perfectly calm, and 
spoke of his approaching fate 
with the utmost unconcern. 

“ Marshal,^^ said one of his sen- 
tinels, a poor grenadier, “you 
should now think of God; I 
never faced d^iger without such 
preparation.^* — “ Do you suppose 
(answered Ney) that any one 
need teach me to die ?” But he 
immediately gave way to better 
thoughts, and added, “ Comrade, 
you are right. I will die as be- 
comes a man of honour and a 
Christian. Send for the curate 
of St. Sulpice,** 

A little after .eight o’clock on 
the morning of December 7th, 
the^ marshal, with a firm step 
and an air of perfect inaifierence, 
descended the steps leading to 
the court of the Luxembourg, 
and entered a carriage which , 
conveyed him to . the place of ' 
estecutioh, outsider the garden 
gates. He alighted, and' ad- 
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vanced towards the file of sol- 
diers drawn up to dispatch him. 
To an officer, who proposed to 
blindfold him, he replied—" Are 
you ignorant that, for twenty-fiye 
years, I have been accustomed 
to face both ball and bullet?” 
He took ofTchis hat, raised it 
above hi^head, and cried aloud 
— "I declare before God and 
man that I have never betrayed 
my country: may my death 
render her happy 1 Vive la 
France T' He then turned to 
the men, and, striking his other 
hand on his heart, gave the 
word, “ Soldiers— 'fire ! ” 

Thus, in his forty-seventh 
year, did the " Bravest of the 
Brave ” expiate one great error, 
alien from his natural character, 
and unworthy of the general 
course of hh life. If he was 
sometimes a stern, he was never 
an iit^placable enemy. Ney was 
sincere, honest, blunt even : so 
far from flattering, he often con- 
tradicted him on Whose nod his 
fortunes depended. He was, 
with rare exceptions, merciful to 
the vanquished ; and while so 
manV of his brother marshals 
dishonoured themselves by the 
"most barefaced rapine and ex- 
tortion, he lived and died poor. 

THE DUKE OF MARL^ 
BOROUGH 

The oamp of the Duke of 
Marlboroj^gh resembled a quiet 
and, well-governed city : swear- 
ing was seldom .heard among 
the officers ; a drunkard was an 
. ohdect of scorn ; , and his troops, 
many’ of whom were the refuse 
analogs of the nation, bec%me^ 
of one or two cam- 


paigns, civil, senjiibli*., v and 
cleanly. A sincere boserver of 
religious duties himself, She 
Duke enforced their pbsCrvance 
throug;hout his camp ; 
service was regularly performed ; 
prayers were offered up befoire 
a battle ; and thanksgiving fol- ' 
lowed close upon victory. His 
humanify extended even to his 
enemies ; and he felt delighted 
whenever he could mitigate the 
miseries of war by an act of 
mercy or benevolence. A F renrh 
officer, on the point of marriage, x 
having been taken .prisoner and 
sent to England, the Duke ob- 
tained leave for him to return 
to his own country and bride 
elect.* Exceedingly affable and 
easy of access, his soldiers 
looked up to him with confi- 
dence and affection. His memory 
was enshrined in their hearts, 
and the veteran who had served 
under him, cherished an attach- 
ment to all who bore his name 
or belonged to his family. A 
Chelsea pensioner, at an election 
for Windsor, in 1737, was threat- 
ened with the loss of his pension, 
if he did not vote for Lord Vere. 
His answer was, " I will venture 
starving, rather than it shall be 
said ihat I voted against the , 
Duke of Marlborough’s grand- 
son, after having followed his 
grandfather so many hundred 
leagues.” 

YOUNG WELLESLEY. 

During the siege ,pf Seringa- 
patam, Colonel Wdlesley having 
advanced the head of his 
regiment, thq 33rd, into the Sul- 
taunpettahtQpe,was instantly at- 
tacked of the / 
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side, by a tremen- 
dous fire of musketry and rockets; 
wlien the men gave: way, were 
dispersed, and retreated in dis- 
order>*5everal were kille4, and 
twelve grenadiers were taken 
prisoners. The report of tHis 
•disaster ran through the camp 
like wildfire, and the mortifica- 
tion and distress of Colonel 
Wellesley himself, are described 
as having been excessive. On 
the following Inorning, Generdl 
H|.rris ordered a detachment to 
^formed, consisting df the 
94th Regiment, two battalions of 
Sepoys, and five guns, under 
the commanfl of Colonel Wel- 
lesley, to make a second attack 
upon the tope. As the«94tb 
Regiment formed part of General 
Baird’s brigade, he accompanied 
it to the parade, where he found 
General Harris. On the arrival 
of the 94th all was in readiness 
for the march, but Colonel 
Wellesley did not make his 
appearance to take the com- 
mand. The troops having 
waited more than an hour under 
arms for their leader, General 
Harris became impatient, and 
ordered General Baird himself 
to take the command of them. 
He instantly mounted his horse 
and called his aide-de-camp; 
but a moment afterwards a 
generous feeling towards Colonel 
Wellesley indilbed him tQ pause, 
and returning to General Harris, 
he ^id, “ Don’t you think, sir, 
It will be but fahr togive^elles-. 
ley an opportunity of retrieving 
the misfortune of last night 
General Harris listened to the 
kind and considerate proposad, 
V^d shortly afterwards Colonel 


Wellesley appeared, took the 
command of the party, and, at 
its -head, succeeded in getting 
possession of the tope. 

A DISAGREEABLE ALLY. 

DuRiNd the Peninsular War, 
,Sir Arthur Wellesley, intending 
to attack the French in the 
morning* went to the quarters 
of Cuesta to aiTange the details 
of the attack ; but the old man 
had gone to bed, and was not to 
be disturbed. At three in the 
morning the British columns 
were under arms, but Cuesta 
was not to be spoken with till 
seven o’clock, and then refused 
to join in the attack, 'offering, 
among other reasons, his objec- 
tion to fight upon a Sunday. 
Cuesta, however, was prevailed 
upon to agree to an attack for 
the following morning, and 
having proposed to the English 
generd to make a reconnaissance 
of the French position, ibe old 
gentleman arrived in a cumbrous 
coach and six at the appointed 
place, to the suiprise of Sir 
Arthur, and the amusement of 
his active staff. 

A BRA VE FRENCHMAN. 

At the charge made by the 
whole of the French cavalry at 
£1 Bodon, on the square formed 
by the 5th and 77th. Regiments, 
a French officer had ^s horse 
shot under him, and both fell 
together. The officer, though 
not much hurt, lay on the^und 
as if dead. A German hussar 
rode up to the spot, and mide a 
cut at the offie^l lying on the 
ground ; on lirochi he imme- 
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diately sprang up, and with his 
sword at the guard, set the 
German at defiance. Another 
of the King's German hussars 
then galloped up, ard desired 
the French officer to surrender, 
which he refused to^^do. The 
appearance ofr the officer in this 
position ^as truly heroic. He 
stood without his cap ; his head 
was bare, and some marks of 
blood were on his face. From 
the fine attitude he presented, 
and being a tall athletic man, he 
strongly impressed the beholders 
with the belief that he would 
defend himself against both the 
hussars. At this time, Ensign 
Canch, qf the 5th, ran out of 
the square, and was proceeding 
rapidly to the place, in the hope 
of inducing the officer to sur- 
render hims%lf a prisoner; but 
the hussars, finding they were 
baffled, and could not subdue 
this brave man with the sword, 
had recourse to the pistol, with 
which they killecFhim, to the 
great regret of the British regi- 
ments that were looking on. 
Thii affair took place about half 
way between the square already 
mentioned and the French 
cavalry, who were still hovering 
about, after being repulsed by 
thte 5th and 77th Regiments. 

TkEBMASONRV IN THE 
FORTY-SIXTH 

; Dukmo the jservioes of the 
46th Regiment iti America, Gen- 
eral Washington was . initiatji^ 
into masonry in. ^jx lodge. 
Wheib war broke ; out b^wcen 
thf States and' th^ moUter jcoun* 
he became divided 


brothers of his adaption, in 
feeling — in communioiTof soul, 
he was their brotber still. The 
masonic chest of the 46th, by 
the chance of war, fell imo the 
hands* of the Americans ;*they 
reported the circumstance to 
General Washington, who di- 
rected that a guard of honour, 
under the command of a distin- 
guished officer, should take 
charge of the chest, with many 
articles of value •belonging to 
the 46th, and return them to tlje 
regiment. The surprise, 
feeling of both officers and men 
may be imagined, when they 
perceived the flag of truce that 
announced this elegant compli- 
ment from their noble opponent, 
'f he guard of honour, with their 
flutes playing a sacred march — 
the chest containing the consti- 
tution and implements of the 
craft borne aloft equally by 
Englishmen and Americans, 
who, lately engaged in the strife 
of war, — now marched througji 
the enfiladed ranks of the gal- 
lant regiment that, with pre- 
sented arms and colours, hailed 
this glorious act by cheers. 
When in Dominica, in 1805, the 
46th was attacked by a French 
force^ which it gallantly repelled; 
but in the action had the mis- 
fortune again to lose the masonic 
chest, which the enemy sue* 
ceeded^in securing on board 
their fleet, without knowing its 
contents. Three years afbr- 
w^iids French Governmjgnt, 
at, the earnest of the 

officers who . had commanded 
tW . returned, the 

moth severe complimen- 
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SC^VEBODYS DARLING. 

OccasUiud by an incident m ike late 
• American CivibjVar, 

Into a vfjrd of the white-^shed halls. 
Where' the dead and dyine lay, 
Wounched by bayonets, shells, an^ballsi 
Somebody’s Dafling was home one day- 
Somebody’s Darling, so younfj'and sobr^e, 
I Wearing yet on his pale sweet face. 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave. 
The lingering light of his boyhood’sgrace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kbsing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody[s Dating is dying now. « 
Back from nis beautiful blue-veined brow 
^rush all the wandering waves of gold : 
'foc^iiis hands on his bosom now-»- 
Somebody's Darling is still and cold. 

Kiss him once for Somebody's, sake. 
Murmur a praier soft and low ; 

One bright curl from its fair mates take — 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know ; 
Somebody’s hand had rested there i 
Was it a mother's, soft and white 1 • 

And liave the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in the w'aves of light ? 

God knows best. He has Somebody's love ; 
^ Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above 
Night and morn on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
J.K)oking so handsome, brave, and grand ; 
Spmebod^s kiss on hus forehead lay, 
'Somebody clung to his parting liand. 

Somebody's waiting and watching for him — 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart ; 
And there ne lies, with his blue eyes dim. 
And the smiling, childlike lips apart. 
Tended/ bury the fair young dead. 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at hb head,— 
Somebody^s Darting slumbers here” 
Mrs, Lacosie, 


OUR MEN AT QUATRE 
fRAS. 

Qray, as 6f the party of 
dragoons who attended the 
Duke of WeHington, pfoce^ded 
onward at a sharp pace through 
the inarching columns, which 
his grace examined with a close 
but quick glance, as he jpass^ 
'.on, and after a march of seven 


leagues, came up with the Bel- 
gian troops under the Prince of 
Orange, who had been attacked 
and pushed back by the French. 
It* was about seven o’clock; 
none of the British troops had 
yet arrived within some hours’ 
march of the duke. The party 
of dragoons were onder^ to 
remain in readiness for duty in 
a corn-field near the road, on a 
rising ground, which commanded 
a full view of the country in 
front, while the duke and his 
staff proceeded to the left. 

The four biscuits which had 
been served out to each man at 
Brussels the night.before, with 
some cold beef, and .the con- 
tents of their canteen, helped 
to regale the dragoons after their 
long and rapid march, while the 
stout steeds that haft borne them 
found a delightful repast in the 
high rye that waved under their 
noses. Here they beheld pass- 
ing on the road beside them 
many wouneftd Belgians, and 
could see before them, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, 
the French bayonets glistening 
over the high fields of corn, and 
hear distinctly the occasional 
discharges of musketry from 
tirailleurs. Gray's heart leaped 
with joy, and he thought no 
more of Brussels. 

“What's this place called?" 
inquired one of the dragoons, 
generally of his comrades. 

“ Called ! — Oh, some jaw- 
breaking Dutch name of a 
long, I suppose. “Ax Oeiftlc- 
man Gray--5ie'U tell you." i 

?<Well, GUy, dft you 
know the naxnlh of this here 
place?" 
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“ I believe/* replied Gray, “we 
are near a point called Qua/re 
Bras^ or the four roads.” 

“Well,” rejoined tiic other, 
“ if there were half - a - dozen 
roads, it wouldn’t be too much 
for these here Flemii^^ers — yon 
road’s npt Wide enough for 
them, you see. Look, here’s a 
regiment o* them coming back!” 

“ Ah ! poor fellows —we might 
be in the same situation,” ob- 
served Gray ; “ remember that 
their force is not strong in com- 
parison with the French, by the 
accounts that have been re- 
ceived ; better to fall back at 
the first of a fight than at the 
last.” • 

“ I say, Jack,” said another, 
with his mouth full of biscuit, 
“ did you ev^r meet with such a 
devil of a roadster as the car- 
polar there with the glazed 
cocked hat ? ” 

“Who do you mean?” said 
Jack. 

“ Why the dook,' to be sure — 
how he did give it us on the 
long road through the forest.” 

“ Ay -T- he’s the lad; well, 
here’s (jod bless his jolly old 
glazed hat any way,” cried the 
trooper, swallowing a horn of 
grog; “he’s the boy what has 
come from the Peninsula just to 

g *’ ’em a leaf out of his book. 

e Was a dancing last night — 
riding like a devil all the morn- 
ing— and U warrant he’ll be 
fitting all th^ afternoon by 
way of refreshing hhnselfi” 

“He look’d serious enough 
nhis jnoming thouj^h, Master 
Tom, as he was tumingout^’ 

“ Serious ! and so did you^ 
hasn^ he enough to make hiea 


look serious? Borfy, and all 
the flower of the French before 
him. I liki to see him lobk 
serious ; he’s just a thinking a 
bit, that’s all. Look, look, look ! 
where he is now pelting away 
up'^the hill there. My eye ! but 
he’s a rum on’.” 

“Ay, just as he was in the 
ould ground,” cried an Hiber- 
nian. “’Pon my sowl, I think 
I’m in Spain agin. There he is, 
success to him !— an’ the smell 
o* thepowther too so riatur^.’’ 

“ Tne light troops are puln- 
ing on towards that wood,” said 
Gray, fixing his eyes on a par- 
ticular spot. " 

“ Sure enough they arc. Ah ! 
we’ll ^oon have the bo}'s up who 
will set them off with a flea in 
their car.” 

“ Look— on the rising ground 
there, about half a mile away, 
how they are moving about — 
that is a train of artillery — see 
the guns — ^there is a regiment of 
infantry going to the left — do 
you see their bayonets ? A fine 
open place here for a battle.” 

“ Not so good as that which 
we passed — the plain fields we 
crossed immediately after we 
left the forest of Soignies,” said 
Gray: “however, that little 
wood on our right, in front, 
which runs along the road, is 
a good flank, and the .village 
before us is a strong point.” 

“ Ay, but you see the Belgian 
troops couldn’t keep it; the 
French tiave pushed them out 
of it.”' 

“ We’ll soon have it again, 111 
W^irrant ; ;oui^ men have a fine 
Qp<^ ground here, to give the 
a tessen in dancing,”. 
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cried the corporal of the party, 
throwing himself down on his 
b^k'in the corn. ^“Here TU 
lie and Test myself ; ^nd I don't 
think I shall be disturb’d by the 
buzzing of the blue flies*! I’ll 
have a snooze, until the High- 
landers shall come up.” 

The party remained undis- 
turbed, as the last speaker had 
intimated, until about half-past 
one o’clock; nothing having 
been done in the way of attack 
b]^ the French. During the 
KitQival, Gray employed himself 
in watching . closely the scene 
around him, and mentally dis- 
cussing the chances of the now 
inevitably approaching fight. 

T-hc hour of struggle was near 
— the pibroch burst upon thb 
ears of the troopers, and up 
they started. 

** Here they come,” cried one 
— Here they come,” cried 
another — “the gallant 42nd; 
look at the petticoat-devils, how 
they foot it along ! ” 

All stood on the highest part 
of the ground, to witness the 
arrival of the troops, who were 
now within a quarter of a mile 
of them on the main road. A 
hum arose. Belgian officers 
galloped down the road, and 
across the fields in all directions ; 
the duke was seen ridingtowards 
his expected soldiers, and the 
scene ywis life at all points. 
Thepibroch’s^bund grew louder ; 
and now the bands of the more 
distant regiments were^heaird; 
ian^ the harmonious bugles of 
[the rifle corps, mingled their 
[sounds with the others. The 
^long red linb of Britons is fuljy 
.before tlie sight^ like A' giant 


stream of blood on the ripe and 
mellow bosom of the earth. 
Ficton is at its head, and the 
duke greets the heroic partner 
of^his glory. The first of the 
regiments passes close to the 
troopers, and receives a cheer 
from them? which found a return 
in the relaxing musclfs of the 
hardy SqqIs. 

“What corps is that?” in- 
quired one of the group. 

“ The Royal Highlanders, the 
42nd— don’t you see they are 
turned up with blue and gold ? ” 
replied another. 

“And what’s this with the 
yellow facings ? ” , 

“ The old 92nd.” 

“ And the other Scotch regi- 
ment, with the green and 
gold ? ” 

“ The 79th ; thffee as good 
kilted corps as ever crossed the 
Tweed. And there’s the 9$th 
rifle boys, as green as the wood 
they are going to take. And 
there sec th<? 28th, — and . the 
44th, — and the 32nd; that’s 
Picton’s division ; a glorious set 
of fellows as ever stept.” , 

“ And who are the fellows all 
in black ? ” 

“ The bold Brunswick corps, 
with death’s head on their caps 
— the undertakers ■ of the 
French,” cried the corporal 

Never did a young nero gaze 
on a gallant army with mom 
enthu^astic feelings, Jthan did 
Gray upon the troops before 
him— the sight stirred his heart- 
strings. They were within shot 
of their foe, and hal^ap-hour 
should see them in the bloody 
contest He sighed to think that 
h& own regiment was not yet 
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came up, with which he might 
share the glory of the fight. 

One after the other the corps 
entered the fields, across the 
high corn, from the road,, to 
take up their position for the 
battle. Neither cavalry nor 
artillery had they ‘to ^support 
them — tfieir bayonets were their, 
hopes ; and their wis^ general 
placed them accordingly in 
squares, and at such distances 
as that one might support the 
other, while each would protect 
itself, independently, if neces- 
sary. The rifle corps now ad- 
vanced, to open the business of 
the day by /iring into a field of 
tirailleurs. The French were 
not idle* at this time ; they ad- 
vanced in masses— cavalry and 
infantry ; while a roar of cannon 
that almost* deafened every car, 
covered the attack. 

‘‘They are coming on the 
centre/' cried Gray ; “ see the 
cuirassiers — what a body of 
men I Oh ! wltore is our ca- 
valry ? " 

“ Ay," cried a trooper ; “and 
loo}c, what columns of in- 
fantry ! " 

All now remained in breath- 
less anxiety, gazing on the 
approaching masses of the 
enemy ; not a word was spoken 
amongstthe well-.plantedsquares 
of the British. The French are 
vrithin fifty yards of them, and 
thebaUl4Degin& 

“The^'^ cried a trooper; 
“how our men^ve it to them I 
*n-theTe's a vojfey I— lo<A: how 
the horses fall! — see, they 
can't stand it r-* hurrah t--* the 
..pscals are staggered'^the 
are th«ai they deploy: 


into line; there the,. Frencji go, 
with the bayonet at them, helter- 
skelter. But observe, at zr lijtle 
distance from them, the enemy's 
dragoons are at the 42nd— the 
Scotdi open and let them'pass ; 
but now they get it right and 
left. Down they go ; bravo it 
old Scotland." 

“ By heaven \ " cried Gray, 
“here come the Brunswick horse 
in confusion, pursued by the 
<fuirassiers alon^the road, near 
the village.” 

All turned to gaze at .(he 
point : it was top true : tneir 
leader had fallen ; they had 
advanced too incautiously, and 
were therefore obliged to fall 
bacl^ 

' “Here they come, and the 
French cavalry are close upon 
them. But see the Highlanders 
in the ditch. Hark! there — 
they give them a volley. Down 
tumble the horsemen ! — look ! 
they are in a heap on the 
ground." 

A shout from the troopers 
acknowledged the glorious trutli. 
It was the fire from the 92nd 
that achieved the triumph. 

The artillery, the musketry, 
and the shouting of the com- 
batants became so deafening, 
that even the group of troopers 
unoccupied in the fight, and in 
the rear, could scarcely hear 
each otlier's voices. Gray's 
party mounted th6ir horses now, . 
m order to have a better view* 
of^ th^^ battle, and from the 
situation of the ^ound on which 
they wereetendtng^ they beheld, 
iU. awful Anxiety, wer rush 
mode agaidrt the British, in- 
fantif > mOsi^ duty was evidently. 
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that. of. fiiin defence ; they be- 
held wave* after wave of blue 
r^ks advance ov^ the rising 
bosom* of the ground, and saw 
them successively battered by 
the focks they assaulted — the 
ground covered with men and 
, horses by the well-directed fire 
of the squares. . The other 
dhisions of the English army 
were fast arriving, and taking 
up ground on the left, in spite 
of the eftbrta of the French to 
prevent it, and thus divide them 
' ffoin their comrades engaged. 
A ‘“lull” (as the sailors say, 
when the sto'rm pauses a little,) 
tqok place, #and both armies 
stood, as it were, looking at 
each other. But another and 
more desperate attack soon fol- 
lowed ; the tempest returned 
with double violence. The 
mouths of Ney's numerous can- 
non opened again; the smoke 
drifted over on the English, and 
under its cover were seen ad- 
vancing an immense force, for 
another struggle with the right 
of the duke’s line, in order to 
turn it, and possess themselves 
of the village. The duke and 
his staff were in front of the 
92nd Regiment, and the balls 
playing on them had knocked 
down several of his aides-de- 
camp. As the foe came near, 
the artillery ceased, the close 
fight began^ gnd several regi- 
ments at ondb poured in their 
fire: both sideskept their ground, 
and hundreds fell at every dis- 
charge of musketr^i Tne duke 
now, in the pithy and familiar 
language of the^soldier, cried ou( 
to the .Scots, ‘^ Nihety-second, 
.you must charge these fdlows* 


The word was magic ; the 
kills rushed against the blaze of 
the tirailleurs ! Tlieir leader 
and their officer fell among 
them : but, alas ! their blood 
only enraged the men ; fiercely 
as tigers they rush, and their 
bayonets %ink iiifo the mass 
before*^ them. The ^hole fly 
before them, while the victorious 
Highlanders pursue them almost 
out of sight of their general. 
Alas ! many of these heroes fell 
in their gallant work. 

This glorious charge was be- 
held by Gray and his comrades 
with delight ; their shakos waved 
over their heads, and their cries 
of exultation fully sliowcd what 
a catching thing is the fever of the 
fight. One of the dragoons now 
turned his eyes to the wood on 
the right, which the? French had 
possessed themselves of, and 
exclaimed, “ But look, the 
Guards have come up, and are 
in the wood. Where did they 
come from ? •! didn’t see them 
before. Hark ! how they shout ! 
they are all amongst the trees.” 
' “Yes, and they’ll not soon 
come back ; they’ll keep tlieir 
ground, I’ll warrant,” cried the 
corporal. 

At this moment the troopers 
were somewhat disarranged by 
a part of the earth suddenly 
flying, upwards in a cloud ; it 
was the effect of a cannon^baU 
which .had struck tl^ ground. 
They started a few paces back- 
wards, wiped their face^ and 
having all passed their jocular 
sentiments on the occasion, 
coolly united again to and 

cominent on th^ a^lon. 1 

. They continued to gaze on the 
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busy and bloody ^cene, with but 
few observations. Mass after 
mass was advancing against 
the steady squares of infantry, 
and received with roars of mus- 
ketry ; the cavalry of the enemy, 
desperate and disappointed, 
galloped about the ^ close and 
wcll-guafded Britons, editing at, 
the ranks, and dropping as they 
cut. Artillery bellowed upon 
the unyielding heroes, whose 
ranks closed up at every point 
where the dead had opened 
them ; they cried aloud for the 
order to advance ; but received 
the cool and prudent negative 
of the watchful chief, who, 
during the ‘action, was moving 
from rank to rank, encouraging 
and elevating the energies of 
his men. 

The repL'ated unsuccessful 
attacks of the French wore out 
the patience of their general, 
and so thinned his ranks, that 
he at length ceased to contend, 
and drew off hi^ troops from 
the field, leaving the English 
masters of it, and holding every 
point, of the position which they 
na<f taken up in the early part of 
the day. — Tms of Military Life. 

STORY ON A MARCH. 

An officer in India, whose 
stock of table-linen had been 
completely exhausted during the 
campAijfn^— either by ww or 
tear or j^ident — had 4 few 
friends to 4 ine wth him. The 
dinner being announced to the 
atty seated In ihe 4 /. fresco 
rawing'^room of ,a camp,. ,ibe 
tnblcf appeared $ptcsA wjiui . eat- 
ables, tmt without the &uaL 
IroVeBng of a clothe The 


who, perhaps, gave himself but 
little trouble about tli^se matters, 
or who pro^bly rdied upon bis 
servant^ capacity in the art of 
borrowing, or, at all events, on 
his ingenuity on foming an ex- 
cuse, inquired with an angry 
voice, why there was no table- . 
cloth. The answer was, Massa 
not got with which reply, 
after apologizing to his guests, 
he was compelled, for the pre- 
sent, to put up. The next morn- 
ing he called his servant, and 
rated. him soundly, and perhaps 
beat him (for I lament to say * 
that this was too much the prac- 
tice with European masters in 
India), for exposing his poverty 
to the company ; desiring him, 
another lime, if similarly cir- 
cumstanced, to say that sdl the 
table-cloths were gone to the 
wash. Another day, although 
the table appeared clothed in 
the proper manner, the spoons, 
which had probably found their 
way to the bazaar, perhaps to 
provide the very articles of 
which the feast was composed, 
were absent, whether with or 
without leave is immaterial 
“Where are all the spoons?” 
cried the apparently enraged 
master. “ Gone washerman, 
sar ! ” was the answer. . Roars 
of laughter succeeded, and a 
teacup did duty for . the soup- 
ladle. The prpbal^e conse- 
quence of this unkicky exposure 
of the domestic economy of the 
ho^t, namely^ a sound drubbing 
to ,the poor maty-boy, tongs to 
my mind mi anecdote which, 
beit^ in a story-tdling vein, 1 
caimot resilt tdnptation of 
intrbdudiigl It was related to. 
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me, with great , humour, by one 
of th*e principals in the transact- 
tion, 'whose candour exceeded 
his fear.of shame* He had been 
in the habit of beating his ser- 
vants, •till one .in particular com- 
plained that hie would have him 
, before Sir Henry Gwillam, then 
‘ chief justice at Madras, who had 
done all in his power to suppress 
the disgraceful practice. Having 
a considerable balance to settle 
with his maty^boy on the score 
of punishment, but fearing the 
pit^sence of witnesses, the-mas- 
^cr called him one day into a 
bungalow at the bottom of his 
garden, at some distance from 
the house. Now,*' said he, as 
he shut the door and put the 
key into his pocket, “ you'lf 
complain to Sir Henry Gwillam, 
will you ? There is nobody near 
to bear witness to what you may 
say, and with the blessing of 
God, ril give it you welL** — 
“ Massa, sure nobody near ? ” 
asked the Indian. — “Yes, yes. 
I've taken good care of that." — 
“ Then 1 give massa one good 
beating." And forthwith the 
maty-boy proceeded to put his 
threat into execution, till the 
master, being the weaxer of the 
two, was compelled to cry 
mercy ; which, being at length 
granted, and the door opened 
with at least as much alacrity 
as it was clo8i^<L, Maotoo de- 
camped withoilt b^t drum, 
never to appear again. 

Him yonder 

* Wkeii iMtttifr and ball 


Vet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast. 

By wet wild-ilowers surrounded ; 

The church shadow falls' o'er the jdace of 
his rest. 

Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 

TWe were tears that fell from manly eyes. 
There was woman’s gentle weepine. 

And the wailing of age and infant cries. 
O’er the gra^e whve he lies sleeping.. 

He had his home in his spirt’s peide, 

* With his lather’s sword and blessmg ; 

He stood with the valiant side by side^ 

His country's wrongs redressing. 

He came again in the light of his fame. 
When the red campaisn was over ; 

One heart that in secret had kept his name. 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 

But the cloud of strife came up on the sky ; 

He left his sweet home for battle. 

Left his young child’s lisp for the loud war- 
cry. . , 

And the caunon’s long deatli-rattle. 

He came again — ^but an altered man : 

The path of the grave was before him. 
And the smile that he wore was cold and 
wan, - 

For the shadow of death nung o’er him. 

He spoke of victory — spoke of cheer : 

These are words that are vainly spoken 
To the childless mother or orphan’s ear. 

Or the widow whose heart ts broken. 

A helmet and swoift are engraved on tlie 
stone. 

Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There he sleeps, whose death in battle was 
won, , 

But who died on bis own home piUow 1 
X, E. X. 


BATTLE OF COEVliA ANJD 
DEATH OF MOORE. 

January xy, 1609. 

As Abe tifoops approached 
CoIV^a^tbe Generars looks w^e 
diiecteid towards the ImrlKiiur ; 
but an open expanse of waiter 
painfully convinced him tha^ to 
least, he.was n<aVray 
beholden : contraiy winds ^il| 
dieitaincd^ the nt and 
tW last consupiinf ^^ertioi 
esdde by tfieiwy weS rendered 
. K 
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fruitless! The men were put 
into quarters, and their leader 
awaited the progress of events. 

Three divisions oacupied the 
town and suburbs of Corwna, 
and the reserve was posted near 
the neighbouring vjllage of El 
Burgo. ^ Foi twelve days these 
hardy soldiers had covered the 
retreat ; during which* time they 
had traversed eighty miles of 
road in two marches, passed 
several nights underarms in the 
snow of the moimiains, and been 
seven times engaged with the 
enemy. They now assembled 
at the outposts, having fewer 
men missing from the ranks 
than any other division in the 
army. 

The town of Coruna, although 
sufficicntlv strong to oblige an 
enemy to oreak ground before 
it, was weakly fortified, and to 
the southward was commanded 
by some heights .close to the 
walls. Sir John Moore there- 
fore caused the fand front to be 
strengthened, and occupied the 
citadel, but disarmed the sea 
face of the works. 

The late arrival of the trans- 
ports, the increasing force of the 
enemy, and the disadvantageous 
nature of the ground, had greatly 
augmented the difficulty and 
danger of the embarkation ; and 
several general officers now pro- 
posed to the commander-in-chief 
that« hft shduld negotiate for 
leave to retire to his ships upon 
terms. Moore's high spirit and 
clear judgment revolted at the 
idcfi, and he rejected the de* 
grading advice without hesita- 
tion.' 

AU the encumbrances of the 


army were shippedrin the night 
of the iSth and 'morning of 
the 1 6 th, and everything ;vas 
prepared fo withdraw the fight- 
ing men as soon as the darkness 
woulS iDcrmit them to move 
Atithout being perceived. The 
precautions taken would, with * 
out doubt, have insured the sue-' 
cess of that difficult operation ; 
but a more glorious event was 
destined to give a melancholy 
‘but graceful tennination to the 
campaign. About two o'clock 
I in the afternoon a gencrallndve- 
mern along the French line 
gave notice of an approaching 
: battle .... 

Sir John Moore, while ear- 
^ncstly watching the result of the 
"fight, was struck on the left 
breast by a cannon shot. The 
shock threw him from his horse 
with violence ; but he rose again 
in a sitting posture, his counte- 
nance unchanged, and his stead- 
fast eye still fixed upon the regi- 
ments engaged in his front, no 
sigh betraying a sensation of 
pain. In a few moments, when 
he was satisfied that the troops 
were gaining ground, his coun- 
tenance brightened, and he suf- 
fered himself to be taken to the 
rear. 

Then was seen the dreadful 
nature of his hurt. The shoulder 
was shattered to pieces ; the arm 
was hanging by^a piece of skin ; 
the ribs over the heart were 
broken and bared of flesh ; and 
the imiscles of the breast were 
tom into Jong strips, which were 
interlaced by their recoil ^om 
the dragging of the shot. As 
the soldiers placed him in a 
blanket^ his ^ordgot entangled, 
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and-the hiU entered the wound. 
Captain Hardingc, a staff officer 
wiio was near, attempted to take 
it off ; Hut the dying man slopped 
him, ^saying, “// is 41s well as 
it is* I had rather it ^should 
go out of the field with me j * — 

I and in that manner, so becoming 
to a soldier, Moore was borne 
from the fight. 

Sir John Hope, upon whom 
the. command of the army now 
devolved, resdlved to pursue the 
original ^an of embarking dur- 
ing; the night. This operation 
was effected without delay. The 
arrangements were so complete 
that neither tonfiision nor diffi- 
culty occurred. "I'hc piquets, 
kindling a number of •fires, 
covered the retreat of tlTe 
columns ; and being themselves 
withdrawn at daybreak, were 
embarked under the protection . 
of General Hill’s brigade, which I 
was posted near the ramparts of 
the town. This done, Hill’s 
brigade embarked from the 
citadel ; while General Bcrcs- 
ford, with a rear guard, kept 
possession of that work until the 
l8lh, when, the wounded being 
all put on board, his troops like- 
wise embarked. The inhabitants 
faithfully maintained the town 
against the French, and the fleet 
sailed for England. 

From the spot where he fell, 
Sir John Mqjwe had been car- 
ried to the town by a party of 
soldiers* His blood flowed fast, 
and the torture of his wofind 
was great ; yet such was the 
unshaken fomness of his mind, 
that those about ttim, judging 
from the resolution of his coun* 

' tenance .that hi% hurt was not 


mortal, expressed a hope of his 
recovery. Hearing this, he 
looked steadfastly at the injury 
for a moment, and then said, 
“ No ; I feel that to be impos- 
sibleP Several times he caused 
his attendants to stop and turn 
him round, that homijjJit behold 
the field of battle ; and when 
the firing indicated the advance 
of the British, he discovered his 
satisfaction, and permitted the 
bearers to proceed. 

Being brought to his lodg- 
ing, the surgeons examined his 
wound ; but there was no hope. 
The pain increased, and he 
spoke with great difliculty. At 
intervals he asked if tfic French 
were beaten ; and addressing 
his old friend, Colonel Ander- 
son, he said, “ You know that I 
always wished to Sc this way I* 
Again he asked if the enemy 
were defeated ; and, being told 
that they were, observed, ‘‘ It is 
a great sati^action to itie to 
know that we have beaten the 
FrenchP His countenance con^ 
tinued firm and his thoughts 
clear. Once only, when* he 
spoke of his mother, he became 
agitated ; but he often inquired 
after the safety of his friends 
and the officers of his staff ; and 
he did not, even in that moment, 
forget to recommend those 
whose merit had given them 
claims to promotion. 

His strength failedi fast, and 
life was nearly extinct, when, 
with an almost unsubdued spirit, 
he exclaimed, “ / hope the people 
of England will be satisfied t I 
hope my^ country will ao me 
justice / ” A few minutes after- 
wards he died ; and his corpse, 
H 2 
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wrapped in a military cloalc^ was 
interred by the officers of his 
staff in the citadel of Coruiia. 
The gfuns of the enemy paid his 
funeral honours ; and Soult, 
with a noble feeling of respect 
for his valour, raised^ a monu- 
ment to Ivs mtmory. 

Thus ended the career of Sir 
John Moore, a man ivhose un- 
common capacity was sustained 
by the purest virtue, and go- 
verned by a disinterested pa- 
triotism, more in keeping with 
the primitive than with the 
luxurious age of a great nation. 
He maintained the right with 
a vehcmenci; bordering upon 
fierceness ; and every important 
transaction in which he was 
engaged increased his reputa- 
tion for tal<int, and confirmed 
his character as a stern enemy 
to vice, a steadfast friend to 
merit — a just and faithful ser- 
vant of his country. 

Str [Y. Napier. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN 
* MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

e bnried him diirkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the mntera dimly burning. 

Nt> useless cf^pfin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him ; 

But he lay tike a warrior taking his rest 
With lus martial cloak around b^. 

Few pinl short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 

But we steadfesUy gazed on the ^ce that 
imdead, 

AIM wc bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow 
bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillpw, 
That the foe and the stranger would trcMd 
o er bis head, • 

And we far away on the billow I 

they’ll talk of tliespirit tbat^gone. 
Acid o er hxs cold ashes upbraid him : 

But little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

But b;iif of our heavy task ivas done 
wlien the clock struck the hour for 
retiring ; 

And wc heard the distant and random gun 
I hat the foe vas sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From fhc field of his fame fresh and,gory : 
We caived not a Une, and we raised mt a 
stone — 

But we left him alone with liis glory. 

AN INCIDENT A TBAROSSA. 

^ At ' the battle of Barossa, the 
first battalion of the 87th regi- 
ment was engaged with the 8th 
Imperial, and, after a severe * 
contest, drove it back at the 
point of the bayonet. During 
the engagement, a young ensign 
of the 87th, perceiving the Im- 
perial eagle, cried aloud to the 
sergeant, “Do you see that, 
Masterman ? He then rushed 
forward to seize it, but was shot 
m the attempt; the sergeant 
instantly revenged his death, ran 
his antagonist through the body, 
cut down the standard-bearer, 
and took the eagle ; which was 
subsequently brought to Eng- 
land, and deposited with others 
in the chapel of \^hitehall. 

The gallant Masterman was 
after^vards rewarded for this 
br^e achievement by a com- 
mission in the second battalion 
of his regiment. On once hear- 
action singularly com- 
mended by a gentleman, who 
was not awar^ that ho was ad- • 
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dressing ohe so nearly interested 
in tljc culogium, he replied with 
g*eat modesty, “T^he sergeant 
merely* did his duty ; and only 
accoQiplished what hundreds of 
his comrades would have done 
had they possessed an cqtial 
opportunity ; it was the fortune 
of war ; the sergeant fortunately 
succeeded in the attempt which 
had cost the poor ensign his 
life." 

LEAP EXTRAORDmARY. 

hVder Ally, after sustain- 
ing a signal 'defeat at Arnec in 
J782, from ^he British forces 
under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Eyre Coote, fell upon the follow- 
ing well-concerted scheme, to 
repair, in some measure, the loss 
and disgrace he had suffered. 
Some camels and elephants, 
with an escort purposely weak, 
were made to pass within a short 
distance of the British grand 
guard. The officer commanding 
the latter, possessing, as Hydcr 
anticipated, more zeal than pru- 
dence, attempted to carry off the 
convoy, and sent a message to 
the field officer of the day, 
Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards 
General) James Stewart, to in- 
form him of the circumstance. 
The lieutenant-colonel instantly 
mounting, proceeded at full 
speed to stop jhe imprudence of 
the subaltern ; but only ap- 
proached in time to see the 
guard chafged on all' sides^by 
clouds of cavalry, witnin the 
skirts of which he was himsdf 
enveloped. The colonel seeing 
all was lost, trusted^ to the good- 
ness of his horse, and singly 
.escaped,* by leaping a ravine, 


over which none of the enemy 
could follow him. P'orthe noble 
animal to which he was indebted 
for this extraordinary escape, he 
ever afterwards entertained a 
peculiar regard ; and when he 
returned To England, left a 
sufficient fund to*majptain the 
aged horse in India, and a groom 
to attend upon it. The horse 
was alive in 1799, when General 
Stewart paid a short visit to 
Madras, and appeared to recog- 
nise its old master. 

AN ARMY IN A TYPHOON 
When the British army under 
General Lakp was On its return 
from the expedition against the 
Indian chief Holcar, in 1804, it 
encamped on the 3rd of June, 
near Karowley, JDuring the 
whole of the morning, the wind 
had blown violently from the 
east ; about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, it shifted, though 
without any abatement of fury, 
to the opposite point, attended 
by very , awful circumstances. 
Impetuous %vhu'livindsy called 
by the natives pisaish^ or d(?vils, 
advanced rapidly over the sandy 
plains in vast columns of dust, 
gathering in size, and ascending 
up into the air with great velo- 
city to a height beyond the 
reach of tlie eye. These objects, 
however, were only the precur- 
sors of the still more tremendous 
demon of the storiif— -the ty- 
phoon, which came on the wings 
of the tempest, rolling before it 
immense torrents of burning 
sand, giving such a density to ^ 
the atmosphere, that the sun, 
which appeared at first as red 
as blood, was afterwards, by the. 
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gradual increase of the opacity, 
totally eclipsed. The darkness 
of night now added all its horror 
to the scene. The affrighted 
multitude threw themselves pros- 
trate on the ground, as if antici- 
pating the dissolution of the 
world. P/ovidentially, however, 
after the lapse of about half an 
hour, the fearful phenpoinenon 
was succeeded by a little rain, 
which cooled the air, and 
rendered it so very refreshing, 
that not a single man was taken 
off by death, or even seized with 
illness ; while for some lime 
preceding, not a day passed 
without numbers falling victims 
to the intensity of the heat. 

MILITAR V MADNESS. 

When George II. proposed 
giving the command of the ex- 
I^cdition against Oiicbec to 
General Wolfe, great objections 
Arerc raised by the ministry ; 
and the Duke of 'Newcastle, in 
particular, begged his hlajcsty 
to consider that the man was 
actually mad. “Mad, is he?” 
said*thc king ; “ well, if he be, I 
wish his madness was epidemic, 
and that every officer in my 
army was seized with it.” 

INGENIOUS SPY. 

It Was customary with Mar- 
shal Bassompiere, when any of 
his soldiefs, were brought before 
him for heinous offences, to say 
to them, “ Brother, or I will 
certainly be handed ; ” which 
r was a significant intimation of 
their fate. A spy Who was dis- 
covered in his camp was ad- 
dressed in this language ; and 


next day, as the wretch -was 
about to be led to the gallows, he 
pressed earnestly to speak wi#h 
the marshal/allegingthatrhehad 
something of importance to com- 
municate. The marshal being 
maHe ‘ acquainted with his re- 
quest, said, in his rough manner, ^ 
It is always the way of these 
rascals, they pretend some frivo- 
lous story, merely to reprieve 
themselves for a few moments ; 
hdwever, bring thef dog hither.” 
Being introduced, the marshal 
I asked ' him what he had to* say. 

1 “ Why, my lord^” said the 
culprit, “when I first had the 
Itononr of your ^ronversation, 
you were pleased to say that 
cithci^yoii or 1 should be hanged ; 
now I am come to know whether 
it is 'your pleasure to be so, be- 
cause if you \vox\% I must ; 
that^s all.” The marshal was so 
pleased with the fellow^s humour 
that he ordered him to be re- 
leased. 

MAyOR ANDRE 

In the year 1780, General 
Arnold, who from his rank and 
talents had been in great favour 
with the Americans, quitted 
their ranks, and joined the 
British army. This, though a 
valuable acquisition, was too 
dearly purchased by the degra- 
dation and death of the brave 
and amiable MaJv^r Andr^, who 
volunteered his services to make 
arrangements with Arnold on 
thd octiasion. By some ac- 
cident, Major Andr^ was com- 
pelled to remain disguisedwithin 
the American lines all night, 
andnext morning was discovered, 
after he had fussed them on his’ 
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way 4:0 No.w York* He was 
seized, confined, tried, and sen- 
tciyeTl to be hanged as a spy, 
notwithstanding every remon- 
strance that t:ould be urged 
a^ain^ it. An American cap- 
tain, and a Lieutenant Bowman, 

► of the Republican army, were 
'selected as his guard, the day 
before his execution. The lat- 
ter officer, who died .in 1818, 
describes Major Andre as main- 
taining the utmost firmness and 
composure ; and when they 
werp 'silent and melancholy, he 
would, by sonjc cheerful remark, 
endeavour to dispel the gloom. 

Although not a murmur nor a 
sigh escaped him, his composure 
was the result, not of the.want 
of sensibility, or a disregard eff 
life, but of those proud and lofty 
feelings, the characteristics of 
true greatness of mind, which 
raises the soul above the in- 
fluence of events, and enables 
the soldier with unfaltering nerve 
and steady eye, to meet death in 
whatever form it may approach 
him ; for in his sleep, nature j 
would play her part ; and home 
and friends — his country and his 
fame— his sisters and his love, 
would steal upon his heart, con- 
trasting their fancied pleasures 
with his certain pain, and render 
his dreams disturbed, and his 
sleep fitful and troubled. 

Early in the morning, the hour 
of his executfon was announced. 
His countenance did not alter. 
His servant, on ent€sring«the 
room, burst into tears.' Leave 
me,** said he to him with great 
sternness, “until you can bdiave 
more manfully,” The breakfast 
was furnished ftym the table of 


General Washington. He ate 
as usual, then shaved and dressed 
himself ; placed his hat upon 
the table, ^ and cheerfully said, 
“I am ready at any moment, 
ge&tlemen, to wait upon you,” 

Lieutenant Bowman described 
it as beii^ a day of settled 
melancholy, and tha* Major 
Andre was, apparently, the least 
affected. *' To General Washing- 
ton it was a trial of excruciating 
pain. It was with great dif- 
ficulty that he placed his name 
to the warrant of his execu- 
tion. 

Captain and Lieutenant 

Bowman walked arm in arm 
with Major Andrd.’ It is well 
known that he had solicited to 
be shot ; and it was not until he 
came within sight of the gallows, 
that he knew the manner of his 
death. “It is too much,” said 
he, momentarily shrinking. “ I 
had hoped,” added he, recover- 
ing himself, “ that it might have 
been otherwiiic. But I pray you 
to bear witness that I die like a 
soldier,” And so he did. 

TRAITS OF THE TARTUn. 

Scots and Irish.— In one 
of Marlborough’s Battles, the 
Irish brigade on advancing to 
the charge, threw away their 
knapsacks, and every thing 
which tended to encumber them, 
all which were carefully picked 
up by a Scotch regjbent that 
followed to support them. 

George Cj^ark, Piper to 
THE 7 1 ST.— The piper of this 
regiment being severely wounded* 
at the battle of Vimiera, in 1 809, 
was unable to keep his legs, but 
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this did not damp his military 
ardour, for raising himself on 
the ground he called out, ^ I 
canna gang farther wi'^ou, lads, 
but deil ha* my saul if ye shjill 
want music 5 ” and he continued 
to animate them with his most 
warlike airs. « • 

HAPPf Ignorance..— The 
French prisoners, speaking of 
the desperate resistiince of the 
42d regiment at Quatre liras, 
said, “ Your people must be very 
ignorant ; they know not when to 
surrender, although conquered. 
We beat them, yet they stood.” 
It is to be jfioped Scottish 
soldiers will, always continue in 
this happy state of ignorance. 

A Scots Grey at Water- 
loo. — A brief commentary, on a 
rather sudden change of politics 
in one of thef' French cuirassiers 
when on the point of being cut 
down by a soldier of the Greys, 
was overheard on this occasion. 
The Frenchman, who had cer- 
tainly advanced ^vkh the cry of 
“Vive TEmpereur,” called out 
“Vive le Roi.” “Gude faith, 
freend,” said the pursuer in 
purest Scotch, “ gif ye cry that 
ye shu*d na be here.” 

The 92ND AT Quatre- 
Bras. — The 92nd Highland 
regiment was for a considerable 
time unemployed by any French 
column, though exposed to a 
fire of round-shot. The officers, 
who had q^^complete view of the 
field, saw the 42nd and other 
battalions warmly engaged in 
charging. The young men could 
not brbok the contrast jpresented 
^ oy thdir inactivity. “ It will,” 
said they, “ be the same now as 
it always has been ; the 4 ^tiLd 


will have the luck of/ it. There 
will be a fine noise in the news- 
papers about that regiment', b?it 
devil the wdrd of us.” Some of 
their elders consoled them by 
assuring them of the probability, 
that before the day was over 
“ they would have enough of it.” 
This regiment v/as one of those 
who suffered most. 

Colours Saved.— I n a 
Scotch regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo, the stafudard- bearer 
was killed, and he clasped the 
colours so fast in death, that a 
Serjeant in trying to no purpose 
to rescue them, on the near ap- 
proach of the enemy made a 
violent effort, and throwing the 
dead eorp^^c colours and all over 
his shoulders carried them off 
together. The French, seeing 
this, were charmed with the 
heroism of this action, and hailed 
it with loud shouts of applause. 

Fidelity of a Foster 
Brother. — The 42ndregiment, 
with some other troops, was sent 
on a vain attempt to raise the 
siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. They 
lay entrenched some time, near 
the French lines. Some rash 
and unlikely project was formed 
for surprising a redoubt held by 
the enemy, in the night, which 
did not, after all, succeed. It 
was, however, attempted with 
great secrecy, at midnight-— 
moonless midnight, An officer 
of the 42nd was^ among the 
number of the proposed assail- 
ants ; but no privates from that 
regimsfnt were allowed to be of 
the number, to the great grief of 
the officer's faster brother, who 
would willingly have accom-^ 
panied him. ^ 
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The parties left the trenches 
with^ the utmost silence and 
scerecy ; but, from^ the utter 
darkness and their imperfect 
knowledge of the ground, became 
confused, and so bewildered, 
that they knew not exaedy 
.where to proceed. 

Fraser, of Culduthil,the officer 
already mentioned, in the act of 
getting over the remains of an 
inclosure, which stopped his 
path, felt his feet entangled ih 
something: Patting down his | 
hand’to discover the cause, he 
caught hold of a plaid, and then 
seized the owner, who seemed 
to grovel on •the ground. He 
held the caitiff with one hand, 
and drew his dirk with the efther^ 
when he heard the imploring 
voice ofhis foster brother. “What 
the devil brought you here ? ” 
“Just love of you, and care of 
your person.” “ Why so, when 
your love has done me no good, 
and has already done me evil ? 
And why encumber yourself 
with a plaid 1 ” “ Alas ! how 

could I ever see my mother, had 
you been killed or wounded, and 
had I not been there to carry 
you home to the surgeon, or to 
Christian burial ; and how could 
I do either without my plaid to 
wrap you in.*' Upon inquiry, 
it was found that the poor man 
had crawled out on his hands 
and knees, betij^en the sentinels, 
then followed the party at some 
distance, till he thought they 
were approaching the pfeice bf 
assault, and then again crept in 
the same mannejr, on the ground, 
beside his master, that he might 
be near him unobserved. This 
faithful adherent bad too soon 


occasion to assist at the ob- 
sequies of his foster brother ; 
for Culduthil, looking over the 
edge of the trench, to view the 
approaches of the enemy, was 
killed with a cannon ball, a few 
days after. 

COMMOl} SOLDf ERS, UNDER 
•Wf:llington. — The allowing 
conversation is given by Sir W, 
Scott, as having taken place 
between him and some Scotch 
soldiers; who he found bivou- 
acked on the pavement at Pe- 
ronne, on their march to Paris, 
after the battle of Waterloo, 

I told him, that as a country- 
man, accidentally passing, I 
could not resist the desire of 
inquiring how he and his com- 
panions came to have such un- 
comfortable beds ; ^nd I asked 
him, if it was not usual to re- 
ceive billets on the inhabitants 
for quarters ? 

“Na, sir,'' was his composed 
reply ; “ wc seldom trouble them 
for billets : th?y ca' this bivoo- 
I acking, you see.” 

“It docs not seem very 
pleasant, whatever they may 
call it. How do the people of 
the country treat you ? ” 

“ Gw ! geylies : particularly 
we that are Scotch : we ha' but 
to shew our petticoat, as the 
English ca'it, an' we're aye weel 
respected.'* 

“Were you in the battle of 
Waterloo?" • 

“Aye, 'deed was I, and in 
Quatre-bras beside. I got a 
^elp wi^ a bit o' a shell at 
Waterloo." 

“And were all your com?- 
panions, who are asleep there, 
also wounded?” 
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“ Aye, war they ; some mair, 
some less. Here's ane o' 'em 
waukeniug, you see, \vi' our 
speaking." , 

The Scotchmen, having l^ut 
small seduction to return to 
their beds, became quite in- 
clined to talkf particifiarly when 
they heard from what part of* 
the land o’ cakes I came from. 

“ The duke," they said, “ was 
na to be blamed as a general at 
a’; nor wou'd the men ba’c ony 
cause to complain if he wou’d 
but gi' them a little mair liberty." 

“ Liberty? What sort of 
liberty do you mean ?’’ 

“ Ow, — just liberty — freedom, 
you see !." 

“ What, do you mean leave of 
absence — furloughs ? " 

“ Na, na 1 Dc’il a bit ; 'od, 
this hasna been a lime for fur- 
loughs. I mean, the liberty 
that ithcr sogers get ; — the 
Prussians and them." 

As I still professed ignorance 
of their meaning, one of them 
gave me, in a sudden burst, a 
very pithy explanation of the 
sorA of liberty which the duke 
was blamed for withholding. 
The other qualified it a little, by 
saying, “Aye, aye, he means, 
that when we've got the upper 
ban', we shu’d employ it 
There’s no use in being mealy- 
mou'd, if the ithers are to tald 

i^at they like. The d -d 

Prussiaivs ken better what 
they're about." 

“Well, but you find that the 
Prussians are everywhere de- 
tested, and you have ju$t now 
told me, tliat you Highlanders 
are everywhere respected.", 

> “ Ow, aye, we're praised 


eneuch. Ilka body^praisc^ us, 
but very few gie us ony thing." 

More readily interpreting* tj^is 
hint than the last, I proved my- 
self an exception to the general 
rule, by putting into their hands 
a franc or two, to drink. 

The one who received the , 
money looked at it very de- ' 
liberately, and then, raising his 
head, sai4 “ W^ecl, sir, wc cer- 
tainly didna expect this ; did 
we, John?" » 

I inquired if the* Duke of 
Wellington took severe -means 
of cnforcii)g on l\is army that 
regard for the lives and property 
of the inhabitants^of the seat of 
war, in maintaining which he 
has evidently placed the pride 
of his ambition, not less than in 
beating his armed adversaries? 

“ Na, sir ; no here," was the 
reply, “for the men ken him 
geylics now. But in Spain we 
often had ugly jobs. He hung 
fifteen men in ae day there, — 
after he had been ordering abo.ut 
it, God knows how long ; and 

d n me if he didna ance gar 

the provost-marshal flog mair 
than a dizzen of the women, — 
for the women thought them- 
selves safe, and so they were 
waur than the men. They got 
sax-and-therty lashes apiece, on 
the bare back, and it was lang 
before it was forgotten on 'em. 
Ane o’ ’em waa Meg Donald- 
son, the best woifian in our regi- 
ment ; for, whatever she mi^t 
tak'i ^le did ’na keep it a’ to 
hei*ser*" The noise of the horses 
brought out to be harnessed to 
the diligeqpe, made nle take a 
hasty leave of these Scotch 
soldiers. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 

ESCAPE. I 

• 

oft wlvit little accidents do ' 
the greatest events of this world 
often depend ! During , the 
American revolutionary war, 
^vhcn the two armies were near 
vfach other, an English officer, 
who was stationed at one of the 
outposts, observed a general 
officer of the enemy approach- 
ing to reconnoitre with a tele-, 
scope the English position. He 
approached within miisket-^liot, 
indeecl so near as to offer a sure 
mark. The finger was on the 
trigger, when Uic Englisliman's 
heart failed him : he could not 
bear to take away the life of, one 
who apprehended no danger 
and, lowering the gun, he ' 
suffered the unconscious Ameri- 
can to pass. This American 
was — Gei^cral Washington 1 ! 

THE BATTLE OF THE 
ALMA, 

20th September, 1854. 

Lord Raglan waited pa- 
tiently for the development of 
the French attack. At length 
an aid-de-camp came to him 
and reported that the French 
had crossed the Alma, but that 
they had not established them- 
selves sufficiently to justify us 
in an attack. The infantry 
were^^herefor^p* ordered to lie 
down, and the army for a short 
time was quite passive, only that 
our artillery poured forth %n un- 
ceasing fire of shelly rockets, 
and round shot, which ploughed 
through the Russians, and 
caused them great loss. They 
did not waver, however, and 


replied to our artillery manfully, 
their shot falling among our 
men as they lay, and carrying 
off legs and arms at every 
round. Lord Raglan at last 
became weary of this inactivity 
— his spirit was up — he looked 
around, and saw hy his side 
men on whom he knew he 
might stake the honour and 
fate of Great Britain, and anti- 
cipating a little in a military 
point of view the crisis of action, 
he gave orders for our whole 
line to advance. Up rose those 
serried masses, and passing 
through a fearful shower of 
round shot, case shoty and shell, 
they dashed into the Almn, and 
floundered flirough its waters, 
which were litcr.'illy torn into 
foam by the deadly hail. At 
the other side of the* river were 
a number of vineyards, and to 
our surprise tliey were occupied 
by Russiiin riflemen. The staff 
(three of whom were here shot 
down) led by^-ord Raglan in 
person, advanced, cheering on 
the men. And now came the 
turning point of the battle , 4 in 
wliich Lord Raglan, by his 
sagacity and military skill, pro- 
bably secured the victory at 
a smaller sacrifice than would 
have been otherwise the case. 
He dashed over the bridge, 
followed by his staff. From 
the road over it, under the 
Russian guns, he saw4he state 
of action. The British line, 
which he had ordered to ad- 
vance, was struggling through 
the river and up the heights 
in masses, ffim indeed, but 
mowed down by the murderous 
fire of the , batteries, and by 
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grape, round shot, shell, canister, 
case shot, and musketry, from 
some of the guns of the central 
battery, and from an immense 
and compact mass of Russian 
infantry. Then commenced one 
of the most bloody and deter- 
mined struggles in the annals of 
war. The 2nd Division, led by 
Sir De L, Evans, in* the most 
dashing manner crossed the 
stream on the right. The 7th 
Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, 
were swept down by fifties. The 
55th, 30th, and 95th, led by 
Brigadier Pennefather, who was 
in the thickest of the fight, 
cheering on his men, again and 
again w£rc checked indeed, but 
never drew back in their onward 
progress, which was marked by 
a fierce roll of M inie musketry, 
and Briga&ier Adams, with the 
41st, 47th, and 49lh, bravely 
charged up the hill, and aided 
them in the battle. Sir George 
Brown, conspicuous on a grey 
horse, rode in frdnt of his Light 
Division, urging them with voice 
and gesture. Gallant fellows ! 
thoy were ^vorthy of such a 
gallant chief. The 7th, diminished 
by one-half, fell back to re-form 
their columns lost for the time ; 
the 23rd, with eight officers dead 
and four wounded, were still 
rushing to the front, aided by 
the 15th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. 
Down went Sir George in a 
cloud o& dust in front of the 
battery. He was soon up, and 
shouted, **23rd, Pm all right. 
Be sure HI remember this day,'^ 
and led them on again j but in 
the shock produced by the fall 
of their chief, the gallant regi- 
ment suffered terribly, while 


paralyzed for a movnent. Mean- 
time the Guards oh the right of 
the Light Division, and the 
brigade df Highlanders, were 
storming the heights on the left. 
Thei'r line was almost as regular 
jfs though they were in Hyde 
Park. Suddenly a tornado o^ 
round and grape rushed through 
from the terrible battery, and a 
roar of musketry from behind 
thinned their front ranks by 
dozens. It was evident that we 
were just able to contend against 
the Russians, favoured a’s they 
were b/ a great position. At 
this very time an immense mass 
of Russian infaittry were seen 
moving down towards the 
battery. They halted. It was 
the crisis of the day. Sharp, 
angular, and solid, they looked 
as if they were cut out of the 
solid rock. It was beyond all 
doubt that if our infantry, 
harassed and thinned as they 
were, got into the battery, they 
would have to encounter again 
a formidable fire, which they 
were but ill-calculated to bear. 
Lord Raglan saw the difficulties 
of the situation, -He asked if 
it would be possible to get a 
couple of guns to bear on these 
masses. The reply was “ Yes 
and an artillery officer, whose 
name I do not now know, 
brought up two guns to fire on 
the Russian squares. Thb first 
shot missed, but the next, and 
the next, and the next, cut 
tffrou^x the ranks so cleanly, 
and 50 keenly, that a clear lane 
could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a 
few rounds the columns of the 
square became broken, wavered 
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to anfl fro, firokc, and fled over 
the hxoyv of the liill, leaving 
belftid them six or geven dis- 
tinct lines of dead, lying as close 
as possible to each other, lyark- 
ing the passage of the fatal ine%- 
sengers. This act relieved our 
infantry of a deadly incubus, and 
they continued their magnificent 
and fearful progress up the hill. 
The Duke* encouraged his men 
by voice and example, and 
proved himself worthy of his 
proud command and of the Royal 
race ‘from uliicli he comes. 
“ Highlands s,*^ said Sir C. 
Campbell, ere ^hey came to the 
charge, “I am going to ask a 
favour of you : it is, that you will 
act so as to justify me in asking, 
permission of the Queen for you 
to wear a bonnet ! Don’t pull a 
trigger till } ou're within a yard 
of the Russians!” Tlieycliaigcd, 
and well they obeyed their chief- 
tain's wish ; Sir Colin had his 
horse shot under him, but his 
meh took the battery at a bound. 
The Russians rushed out, and 
left multitudes of dead behind 
them. The Guards had stormed 
the right of the battery ere the 
Highlanders got into the left, 
and it is said the Scots Fusilier 
Guards were the first to enter. 
The Second and Light Divisions 
crowned the heights. The 
Frcn^ turned ttie guns on the 
hill gainst the flying masses, 
which the cavalry in vain tried 
to cover. A few faint stiyggl^ 
from the scattered infantry, a 
few rounds of cannon and mus- 
ketry, and the enemy fled to 
the south-east, leafing three 
generals, drums, three guns, 700 
*Of Cambrlclge. 


risoners, and 4,000 wounded 
ehind them. The battle of the 
Alma was won. It is won with 
a loss of nearly 3,000 killed and 
wounded on our side. The 
Russians' retreat w^as covered 
by their cavalry, but if we liad 
had an adequate foA:e, could 
have captured many guns and 
multitudes of piisoncrs. — lY. H, 
Russell i LL,D. 

THE EALACLAYA CHARGE. 

October 25th, 1854. 

AE'TLR their repulse in the 
plain of Balaclava by the High- 
landers, two deep,—/' that thin 
red streak topped by a line of 
steel,” — and by the heavy bri- 
gade, the Russian cavalry re- 
tired. Their infantry at the 
same time fell back towards the 
head of the valley, leaving men 
in three of the redoubts they had 
taken, and abandoning the 
fourth. They had also placed 
some guns on dthc heights over 
their position on the left of the 
gorge. Their cavalry joined the 
reserves, and drew up in ^ix 
solid divisions, in an oblique 
line, across the entrance to the 
gorge. Six battalions of in- 
fantry were placed behind them, 
and about thirty guns were 
drawn up along their line, while 
masses of infantry werS also 
collected on the hills behind 
the redoubts on our rigl^. Our 
cavalry had moved up to the 
ridge across the valley on our 
left, and had halted there, as the 
ground was broken in front. 

And now occurred the melan- 
choljr catastrophe which fills us 
all with sorrow. It appears that 
the Quartermaster-General, Bri- 
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gadier Airey, thinking that the 
light cavalry had not gone far 
enough in front when the enemy’s 
horse had fled, gave an order 
in writing to Captain Nolan, 
15th Hussars, to take to Lord 
Lucan, directing his lordship 
“to adi;ancC^' his cavalry nearer 
to the entemy. A braver soldier 
than Captain Nolan the army 
did not possess. He rode off 
with the order to Lord Lucan. 
(He is now dead and gone : God 
forbid that 1 should cast a shade 
on the brightness of his honour, 
but I am bound to state what 
I am told occurred when he 
reached his lordship.) 

When Lord Lucan received 
the ordc’r from Captain Nolan, 
and had read it, he asked, we 
arc told, Where arc we to 
advance to?^* Captain Nolan 
pointed with his finger to the 
line of the Russians, and said, 
“ There are the enemy, and 
there dre the giins, sir, before 
them ; it is yodr duty to take 
them,*' — or words to that effect. 
Lord Lucan, with reluctance, 
gave the order to Lord Cardigan 
to advance upon the guns, con- 
ceiving that his orders compelled 
him to do so. The noble earl,* 
though he did not shrink, also 
saw the fearful odds against 
them. Don Quixote, in his tilt 
against the windmill, was not 
nearly so rash and reckless as 
the gst^lant fellows who pre- 
pared without a thought to rudi 
on almost certain death. 

It is a maxim of war, that 
“cavalry never act without a 
support: ” that “ infantry should 
be close at hand when c^vaUy 
carry guhs, as the effect is only 


instantaneous ; ’ ajtd that* “it is 
necessary to have *on the flank 
of a line of cavalry some sr^'iad- 
rons in cblumn, the attack on 
the flank being most danger- 
ous.* The only support our 
light cavalry had was the reserve 
of heavy cavalry at a great dis- 
tance behind them, the infantry 
and guns being far in the rear. 
There were no squadrons in 
cohimn at all, and there was a 
’plain to charge \>ver, before the 
enemy^s guns could' be reached, 
of a'lnile and a half in length ! 

At len minutes past eleven 
our light cavalry brigade ad- 
vanced. The ^vhole brigade 
scarcely made one effective 
regiment, according to the num- 
bers of continental armies, and 
yet it was more than we could 
Sparc. As they rushed towards 
the front, the Russians opened 
on them, from the guns in the 
redoubt on the right, with volley s 
of musketry and rifles. They 
swept proudly past, glittering in 
the morning sun, in all the pride 
and splendour of war. 

\Vc could scarcely believe the 
evidence of our senses. Surely 
that handful of men are not go- 
ing to charge an army in posi- 
tion ? Alas ! it was but too true. 
Their desperate valour knew no 
bounds, and far indeed was it 
removed from its so-caljidd better 
part— -discretion. Theykdv^nced 
in two lines, quickening their 
pace as they closed upon the 
enenty. A mote fearful spec- 
tacle was never .witnessed than 
by those who beheld these heroes 
rushing to ^ arms of Death, 

At the distance of twelve bun- 
dled yards fhe whole line of the 
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eneiny belclicd forth from thirty 
iron mouths a flood of smoke and 
flry^e, through which hissed the 
deadly -balls. Theif flight was 
marked by instant gaps in our 
ranks,* by dead men and horses, 
by steeds flying wounded orridCr- 
less across the plain. The first 
line is broken — it is joined by 
the second — they never halt, or 
check their speed an instant^ 
With diminished ranks, thinned 
by those thirty guns, which the 
Russians had laid with the most 
deadly accuracy ; with a halo of 
flashing steel .above their heads, 
and with a cheer which was 
many a noblcf fellaw^s death- cry, 
they flew into the smoke of the 
batteries : but ere they were lost 
from view the plain was strewed 
with their bodies, and with the 
carcasses of horses. 

They were exposed to an 
oblique fire from the batteries 
on the hills on both sides, as 
well as to a direct fire of mus- 
ketry. Through the clouds of 
smoke we could see their sabres 
flashing as they rode up to the 
guns and dashed into their 
midst, cutting down the gunners 
where they stood. We saw them 
riding through the guns, as I 
have said : to our delight we 
saw them returning after break- 
ing tlirough a column of Russian 
infantjo^, scattering it like 
ch^^'y'when t)je flank fire of the 
battery on the hill swept them 
down, scattered and broken as 
they y^ere. Wounded rien dnd 
riderless horses flying towards 
us told the sad tsde. Demi- 
gods could not baiQS done what 
they had failed to do. 

At thQ very ijioment when 


they were about to retreat an 
enormous mass of Lancers was 
hurled on their flank. Colonel 
Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, saw 
the danger, and rode his few men 
straight at them, cutting his way 
through with fearful loss. The 
other regiflicnts turned, and en- 
gaged in a desperate encounter. 
\Vith courage too great almost 
for credence, they were break- 
ing their way through the 
columns which enveloped them, 
when there took place an act of 
atrocity without parallel in the 
modern warfare of civilized na- 
tions. 

The Russian gunners, when 
the storm of cavalry passed, re- 
turned to their guns. They saw 
their own cavalry mingled with 
the troopers who ha^ just ridden 
over them ; and, to the eternal 
disgrace of the Russian name, 
j the miscreants poured a mur- 
' dercrous volley of grape and 
canister on the mass 'of strug- 
gling men aifd horses, mijigling 
friend and foe in one common 
ruin ! 

It was as ntuch as our heavy 
cavalry brigade could do to 
cover the retreat of the miserable 
remnants of the band of heroes 
as they returned to the place 
they had so lately quitted. At 
thirty-five minutes past eleven 
not a British soldier, except the 
dead and the dying, was left in 
front of those guns. » 

lY. H. Russell, LL.D. 

THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 
September a6, 1857. 

Havelock had determined, 
when he started in the morning, 
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to relieve the anxiously-waiting 
garrison that night, or not sur- 
vive the attempt ; and the sol- 
diers, who at first were glad to 
obtain a moment’s rest, &came 
impatient at delay. They had 
fought their way for nearly a 
hundred mifcs to rescue their 
beleagured comrades with theiif 
wives and children, and they 
could not rest till they thundered 
at the gates of their prison. 

The garrison, in the mean- 
time, W'ere anxiously listening 
for their arrival. They had 
heard the heavy firing in the 
morning, and noticed that there 
was a great sensation in the 
city. Towards noon they could 
sec the smoke of battle as it 
rolled upwards over the houses ; 
and, a little, later, people hurry- 
ing out of the city, carrying 
bundles of clothes on their 
heads, follow^ed by large bodies 
of cavalry and infantry. Al- 
though the .enemy kept up a 
steady fire upon tftem, they were 
too excited to pay much heed 
to it, but listened with beating 
hearts to the heavy cannonade 
as Jit wound hither and thither 
through the streets. 

, By four o’clock some officers 
on the Jook-out reported that 
they saw, far away, near a 
palace, a regiment of Europeans 
and a bullock battery. Soon 
afteir, the rattle of musketry was 
heard ip fhc streets. While they 
stood i&tening a rifle ball went 
whistling over their heads, and 
never before^ was . the sound of a 
bullet so sweet to the car. It 
was a voice from their friends, ] 
aiid ^tspered of deliverance, 
ounutes later and the 


Highlanders were .seen storm- 
ing, through one of the p/inci- 
pal streets^; and although t^ey 
dropped rapidly, under* the fire 
from roofs, windows, and doors, 
there Vas no faltering. 

* Then the long restrained ex- 
citement burst forth in cheer ' 
upon cheer — “from every fort, 
trench, and battery — from be- 
.hind sand-bags piled on shat- 
tered houses — from every post 
^ill held by a fe\\^gallant spirits, 
rose cheer upon cheer.” The 
thrilling shouts penetrated even 
to the hospital, and the wounded 
crept out into the sun, a ghastly 
throng, and sent fip their feeble 
voices to swell the glad shout of 
welcome I 

Thp conversation between 
Outram and Havelock was long 
and earnest. The former was 
at first firm in his opinion that 
they should remain in the palace- 
court and other sheltered places 
till morning, and Havelock as 
tljoroughly determined to push 
on. He said that the garrison 
might even then be exposed to 
the final assault ; and if it were 
not, that the enemy could con- 
centrate such a force around 
them before morning that it 
would be almost impossible to 
advance. At length it was 
agreed to leave the wounded, 
the heavy guns, and a {i^rtion 
of the army bel^nd, andSjfith 
only two regiments, jhe 78th 
Highlanders and the Sikhs, to 
atSmp^ to reach the tlesidency. 

Outram had beem wounded 
in the arm by a musket-ball 
early in the morning; but, though 
faint from loss df blood, he re- 
fused to leava the saddle, and'* 
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even now would not dismount, on the roof of a house ! From 


Knduring ds he was bold and 
chivalric, he resolved to accom- 
pcffiy Havelock, and/ share witli 
him the danger, and, if need be, 
death,* in this last perilous ad- 
vance to the relief of the garrisc\n. 

Everything being ready, these 
two gallant commanders put 
themselves at the head of the 
slender column, and moved out 
of the place of shelter. As soon 
as they cnterjpd the street, the 
houses oi\ either side shot forth 
flame.; while, to prevenjt the 
rapid advance of the troops, and 
hold them longer under the 
muzzles of their muskets, the 
enemy had cut deep trenches 
across the street, and piled up 
barricades. " 

Passing under an archway 
that streamed with (ire, the gal- 
lant Neill fell from liis horse — 
dead. His enraged followers 
Iralted a moment to avenge his 
death ; but the stern order of 
Havelock, “ P'orward ! ” arrested 
th'cir useless attempt, and the 
column moved on. Each street 
as they entered it became an 
avenue of flame, through which 
it seemed impossible for any- 
thing living to pass. Every door 
and window was ablaze, while 
an incessant sheet of fire ran 
along the margin of the flat roofs, 
which were black with men. 

At /each an^le batteries were 
placed, and av soon as the bead 
of the column appeared in view 
the iron storm came ^riftjng 
down the street, piling it with 
dead. The rattling of 'grape- 
shot and musket-balls against 
the walls and on the pavement 
.was like the pattering of hail 


out those deep avenues the 
smoke arose as from the mouth 
of a volcano, while shouts and 
yells rending the air on every 
side made still more appalling 
the night, which had now set in. 

Betweeui those walls of fire, 
^through that blinding • rain of 
; 'death, Havelock walked his hor|c 
composedly as if on parade, his 
calm, peculiar voice, now and 
then rising over the clangour of 
battle. That he escaped unhurt 
seems a miracle, for in the pre- 
vious eleven hours he had lost 
nearly one-third of his entire 
force, while of the two other 
generals one was dead and the 
other wounded. 

At length the gate of the Re- 
sidency was reached. A little 
time was spent in niinoving the 
barricades, during which the 
bleeding column rested, while 
the moon looked coldly down on 
the ruins by which they were 
surrounded. „When the passage 
was cleared, the soldiers, forget- 
ting their weariness, gave three 
loud cheers and rushed forward. 

Cheers without and cheers 
within, cheers on every side, be- 
tokened the joy and excitement 
that prevailed, while over all 
arose the shrill pipes of the 
Highlanders. The “column of 
relief” and the garrison rushed 
into each other’s arms, and then 
the officers passed from house to 
house to greet the women and 
cliildren. The stem Highlanders 
snatched up the children and 
kissed them, with Real's stream- 
ing down their faces, thanking '^ 
God they were in time to save 
theim— /. T, Headley. 
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FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: day the sympathy, ‘hospitality, 
A yUVENILE SOLDIER. and kindness that arc part and 

parcel of the soldier's character, 
A correspondent writes:— “To were never' denied to the poor 
give you an idea of the patriotism helpless outcast. His manly, 
that actuates not only the men amusing, and attractive ways 
and women, but even the children soon made him a favourite, and 
of Gerniany,*! must relate what the men, out of their pay, saved 
occurrea to me as I was riding^ a sufficient sum to buy the 
to my quarters this evening. I clothing of *a Pomeranian Fusi- 
met certainly the smallest soldier her. The boy’s home was with 
I had ever yet seen. He was thc6ist— the first words of kind- 


completely equipped m uniform, 
helmet, knapsack, and side-arms, 
but no needle rifle. The poor 
little fellow could scarcely have 
lifted it. He was nine years old, 
and by no means tall for his age. 
He stopped me, and in the most 
matter-OT-fact way, asked me if 
I could direct him to the Town 
Commandant’s office. I asked 
him what cfti earth he was, and 
what he wanted with the Town 
Commandant — so completely 
was I taken aback with the 
Lilliputian apparition. Draw- 
ing himself up to feis full height, 
and saluting in the stiffest man- 
ner, he informed me that he be- 
longed to the 6ist Pomeranian 
Regiment, which had just 
marched in, and that he wanted 
quarters. So absurdly ridicu- 
lous, and at the same time so 
thoroughly military, was the 
whole proceeding, that 1 burst 
into a ni of laughter ; and, lift- 
ing the little mannikin into my 
saddle, I carried him off in 
triumph to the head-quarters, 
where i need hardly he will 

be well taken care of. The poor 
boy’s story is a melancholy one. 
Of hisi parents he knew nothing. 
His .early recollections were Sf 
the barrack, where from day to 


ness and encouragement he 
heard were from the rough 
soldiers that surrounded- him. 
Bold and manly in his little 
ways, he found the true road to 
the soldiers’ hearts;. and when 
their country bade them go 
forth to fight, the little outcast 
tvas the^rst to bind his slender 
all upon his shoulder, and go 
with his friends to meet a sol- 
dier’s fate." 

PRUSSIAN SHREWDNESS. 

A LF.rrER in the Pf'opagateur 
of Lille thus described the state 
of Amiens : — “ Since the occu- 
pation the town has become very 
dull : nearly all the shops and 
cafis are closed; after seven 
o’clock in the evening very few 
persons are to be seen in the 
streets. The Prussians have 
settled down as though they 
were at home. After the nomi- 
nation of a Prdf^t came iiiat of 
a Sous Pr^fet, v^icli was suc- 
ceeded by the appointments of 
a tfecrftary. a commandant, a 
governor, See. A prefectorial 
decree has suppressed the indi- 
rect taxes, but retains for the 
town the ^Ktroi duties, and 
announces an increase in ihq 
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direct tax£s. Another official 
notjee announces the early re- 
ef cnin^ of the raihyays between 
Amiens and Rouen and CreiL 
The /ormer officials of the re- 
spective lines are called Spoil to 
resume their duties. By another 
decree. the conscription laws are 
abolished in the department, 
and it is declared that if any 
able-bodied man absent himself 
from his hoiiic to take service 
with the French troops his pro- 
pert^r ancT that of his family, as 
well *as the Maire of the* com- 
mune personally, will be held 
responsible. It was discovered 
that the artillerymen who de- 
fended the citadel were paroled 
prisoners, and the Prussians 
availed themselves of that cir- 
cumstance to demand a ransom 
of one million francs, and not 
three millions, which they had 
originally intended to require as 
a war contribution. Efforts were 
made to obtain this million from 
the Bank of F ranee at Lille, but 
the Government at Tours re- 
fused to sanction the advance, 
and, therefore, the citizens had 
to scrape up the amount among 
themselves. It is stated that 
the million of francs was sent 
away by the Prussians enclosed 
in a leaden coffin, covered with 
a silver-laced pall, and the gtmsi- 
funer^ car was escorted by a 
strpng troop ^f cavalry. The 
three coffins covered with gold 
cloth, which passed ihroi^h 
Rheims, and to which military 
honours were paid, arc not for- 
gotten. The French Govern- 
ment mentioned ihe circum* 
stance, and inferred that the 
:offins contained the remains of 


some great personage. Oh ! the 
cunning Prussians ! ” 

A SECOND JOAN OF ARC 

•Some of the French papers 
gave a flaming account of a 
heroine fsom Colmar, who was 
said to command a ’•corps of 
freeshooters in the Vosges. The 
daughter of an old Guardsman, 
who lost her mother early, lived 
from youth as a boy, worked in 
the field and with horses, and 
shunned all feminine tasks. She 
was taught by some nuns at 
Rappoltsweiler, and was to have 
become a novice,. but became 
governess to a Polish count’s 
family, and on the breaking out 
of the last Polish revolution, 
being then 19, acted, in man’s 
flress, as lieutenant*at the head 
of some hussars. Being wounded, 
she was admitted into a convent 
at Warsaw, and protected by 
Bishop Felinski. On returning 
to France, she became cashier 
in a shop, jind managed the 
foreign correspondence, 
owing to a coijiplaint in^ tfne 
chest, again assumed male at- 
tire, and \vas appointed post- 
office clerk at Lamotte. There 
she collected a band of volun- 
teers, and carried on guerilla 
warfare. This was the French 
account, but as similar stories 
have turned out to be apo- 
ciyphal, it must received 
with caution, though a German 
letter from Alsace quotes it 
without any expression of incre- 
dulity. ^ 

A PICTURE OF WAR. 
HEkR Wachenhusen of the 
Cologne Gasette thus moralised 
I 2 
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on his five-and-a-half months* 
experience in the field It is 
terrible always to be writing 
about blood — seeing, •thinking, 
dreaming of blood. One goi- 
dually falls into a mood repug- 
nant to human nature^ for every- 
thing apoiincf us is negation, 
destruction, devastation, in the 
most brutal fashion. •The eye 
gets accustomed to seeing 
every object displaced and de- 
stroyed, the mind degenerates 
into bad instincts, into a kind 
of childish maliciousness, which 
leads even the most intelligent 
and peaceful into acquisitive 
tendencies, And causes him— he 
himself docs not know why — 
to destroy wherever an object 
meets him, even the most trivial 
thing, whic^i has ventured to 
escape the general destruction 
and still to exist intact. A 
timepiece v hich we see still on 
the mantelpiece, and the pen- 
dulum of which jnoves back- 
wards and forwards with a 
tranquil tick-tack, makes us 
nervous, for it has yet to go the 
wa/ where everything else has 
gone. Who has permitted it to 
stand still untouched’ under its 
glass case ? A cup, the handle 
of which at least is not broken, 
a glass, a plate which possibly 
is even gilded, a vase which 
^tnnoys us with its brightly- 
‘iioioured pastoral groups, a 
picture stijl hangs peace- 
fully .in its frame, a window- 
curtain from which not half-a- 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs at 
least have been cut out, a boot 
which at least lias not been worn 
awiyvcr patched top and bottom 
— in a n ord, every article which 


is not half or wholly/dcstroyed> 
excites us to nervoils longings 
for everything must be ruihid, 
because everything has become 
ownerless. Nobody has ip this 
war a ‘right to his life, for the 
first bullet may at the next 
moment blow it out of him ; no 
roof has a right to stand on a 
house ; no individual has any 
moral right of ownership to any 
article, which somebody else 
iday at the first opportunity 
deprive him of because he thinks 
it med'o necessary for hifnjsclf. 
Yonder still stands a house— a 
cottage, the windows of which 
are yet entire. Aft hour later a 
few bottles or logs of chairs go 
qraslfing through the panes, or 
a shell 'Comes and ruins the 
whole building. Yonder is a 
carriage, an equipage which 
perhaps belongs to an intend- 
ant. To-morrow morning it is 
mutilated, for the soldiers wanted 
the lodthcr to make boots of. 
There in a chateau garden 
stands a marble statue on its 
pedestal, a Venus Callipygos, 
which the soldiers out of gal- 
lantry have hitherto spared. A 
grenade suddenly flies over from 
the Paris forts and knocks off 
the very part ol^vhich she is so 
proud. The outpost soldiers 
have tried to restore it with lime, 
but the artistic ha^d is wanting 
which might ren^ the contours 
of the master, arid the marble 
statue looks mournfully over 
its‘ shc/tildcr at the mutilation. 
Thus everything combines to 
destroy everything. The eye 
gradually longs again for the 
culture which constructs, the 
thoughts turii gradiiall)' to a* 
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yearning for peace and order, 
but where are they to be found? 
TJjid ruin must go on." After 
alluding to the folibs of history 
which have been written with 
blood,* the sea of tears •which 
has been shed, the destructlbn 
of the laborious products of 
human genius and industry, the 
sorrow at home for the sacrifices 
which victory has entailed, and 
the prolongation of the Avar into 
the Avintcr, I lf^rr Wachenhaus«n 
added : — When at last the 
ChyStmas boxes arrived in 
France it was decidedly melan- 
choly, and a tear came into 
many a stern warrior’s eye, when 
he thought of home. Yet it can- 
not be helped, for it is tha war- 
rior’s lot. Winter has rcachcH 
its turning point, the sun will 
come again, and perhaps find us 
still in France, for the contest 
must be fought out once for 
all." 

THE BATTLE OF SEDAN: 

1ST September, 1870 (from 
the German official account) : — 

“ Donchery, Sept. 2.— After 
the engagement of August 30th, 
it became probable that the 
French Armed d\i Nord was fast 
approaching a final catastrophe. 
On the evening of the 30th the 
FrencJti, afte^a sharp cannonade 
against the #h Prussian Corps 
dwmd and portions of the 
Bavarian Corps, had been 
obliged to retreat from ^fous 5 on. 
The greater part of the German 
Army on that day remained on 
the left bank of the»Meuse ; but 
the forces under the Crown 
Prince of Saxonj^ having partly 


crossed the river, advanced 
beyond Mousson in the direc- 
tion of Carignan and Sedan. 
Our third Army executed the 
fqjlowing movements on the 
31st : — The ist Bavarian 
Corps marched by Rancourt to 
Rcmilly. •The nth Ih'ussians 
proceeded from Stonnt? to Che- 
mery aiyi Chevciisc, with orders 
to stop on the left bank of the 
Meuse, and encamp opposite 
Doncheiy, a little town on the 
other side of the river. The 
5th Prussian Corps followed the 
wth, and the 2nd Bavarian the 
1st. The Wiirtcnibergcrs like- 
Avisc moved on to the Meuse by 
Avay of Vendresse ^nd Bou- 
tencourt. The routes prescribed 
to the different portion soj^c 
3rd Army thus converSHIn 
Sedan, where the FrenenWor- 
thern Army Avas conv:entratcd, 
Tlie ta<k given us was to sur- 
round the French and compel 
them cither to surrender or to 
retreat beydnd the Belgian 
frontier. The latter contingency 
being considered very possible, 
the order of the day of the ^oth 
contained a passage to the effect . 
that in the event of the French ^ 
not being immediately dis- 
armed on the other side of the 
border our troops were to follow 
them into Belgium without 
delay. 

“ The 31st passed Avithout 
any remarkable •ncounter. 
Only at Rcmilly the ist Bava- 
rian Corps fell in Avith the 
French, and driving them back 
after a prolonged cannonade, in ^ 
the course of tHe forenoon ap- 
proached the , Meuse. This 
operationi the most important 
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of the 31st, was watched by the [ 
Crown Prince with his Staff 
from a height close by the 
church of the village of Stonne. 
His Royal Highness, \vho had 
arrived from the camp at Pierre- 
mont at 9 a.m., from this point 
saw a portioy of th» valley of 
Remilly •before him. The en- 
gagement having come to an 
end, the Crown Prince repaired 
to Chemery, there to take up his 
quarters for the night. The 
2nd Bavarian Corps and the | 
Wiirtembergers had no difti- 
culty in carrying out their 
orders. The 5 th Prussian 
Corps, which went by Chemery, 
and there defiled past the Com- 
mander-ih-Chief, did not reach 
its allotted position until a late 
hour in the evening/ Before 
the morning^of the ist of Sep- 
tember dawned everything was 
complete. The troops on the 
left bank of the Meuse, and 
especially the Guards, stood 
ready to cross ; those on the 
right, under the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, were only waiting 
for orders to assume the offen- 
sive ; and from one end of our 
position to the other we were 
able to close in on Sedan at the 
shortest notice. 

** It was originally intended 
to put off the decisive blow till 
September 2nd. It seemed da- 
table to give a day's rest to 
Saxo% Army, which had 
unde'^gone considerable fatigue 
in their forced marches on the 
30th and 31st. But when the 
icing, between five and six 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 
3istj passed Chemery on his 
lycjjr to Vendresse, he held a 
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consultation with the Crown 
Prince and Generals Moltke 
and Bliinienthal, in consequenre 
of which he xleterniined that the 
attack on Sedan and the French 
lines between the Meus^ and 
the Ardennes should be under- 
taken on the ensuing day. To- 
wards one a.m. of September 
1st the Crown Prince of Saxony 
received orders to advance. Fire 
was to be opened at five a.m. 

Our line of • battle was 
formed in this wise :^On our 
right we had the Army of the 
Crown Prince of §axony. Pi is 
van consisted of the I2lh Corps 
d’Armdc ; next came the 4th and 
the Guards, the rear being 
brought up h\ the 4th Division 
of Cavalry, with their back to 
Remilly. Those troops of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony still on 
the left bank of the Meuse 
crossed at Douzy. To the left 
of his army was stationed the 
1st Bavarian Corps, and behind 
this the 2nd. The Bavarians 
threw their bridge opposite the 
village of Bazeillcs. The nth 
Prussian Corps had placed its 
pontoons during the night about 
a thousand paces below Don- 
chery. A little to the left crossed 
the 5th Coims on another bridge;, 
and still further in the same 
direction, near the village of 
»Dom-le-MesnU, the Wtirtem- 
bergers. The 6^ Corps^ as a 
reserve, was stationed between 
Attigny and Le Ch6ne. To 
these tr#ops were opposed the 
Corps of Mac* Mahon, Failly, 
Canrobert, tlie remnants of 
Douay'a Ari^y, and the newly- 
formed 12th Coips under Gen- 
eral Lebrum Jhc centre of the 
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Frcjnch position was the fortress 
of Sedan, their flanks extending 
fmm Givonne on the left to 
Mezi^ises on the right. In the 
rear of the French position were 
seen the spurs of the Ardennes. 

“ The Crown Prince left Che- 
mery in his carriage at 4 a.m. 
Having mounted his horse near 
Che ve use, on the road to Don- 
chery, he took up his position 
on a hill projecting over the 
valley of th* Meuse, near tjie 
town of Donchery, not far from 
a small mansion called Cjiateau 
Donchery. From this point the 
whole array of the German 
army could be surveyed, and the 
progress of the battle watched 
in all directions. 

“ Sedan is situate at one of 
the finest points of the valley of 
the Meuse. Hills crowned with 
forests rise in terraces on either 
side of the river. On the right 
bank there is a narrow strip of 
meadow' land by the water-side ; 
on the left, a little to the left of 
Sedan, is an open plain, with 
the town of Donchery pleasantly 
situated in its centre. The 
plain is traversed by a slight 
elevation.' To the right the 
river Meuse makes a double 
curve enclosing a strip of land 
on which lies the village of Iges, 
with Vilette to the left and 
Glazie to the right. Between. 
Iges and Seckn there is Floing, 
and further t6 the right Givonne 
on the right bank. The main 
road between Donch«;ry .and 
Sedan proceeds from a bridge 
at the foraier city, and half-way 
touches the village of^Frenoy. 
Bazeilles^ which op^site to 
the Bavarians, i| south-west of 


Sedan ; Douzy, where the Guards 
crossed, on the extreme right. 

“A dense fog covered the 
valley and the hills. Only at 
half-past* 7 a.m. the sun broke 
through the clouds, when the 
day became hot and sultr>% 
The army of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony began* opemtions a 
little after 5 o^clock. At half- 
past 6 £f continuous cannonade 
was heard on our right, some- 
what in the rear of Sedan, 
indicating the flank of the 
enemy to have been attacked 
by our troops. But the French 
were in excellent position on 
the hills, and could not be so 
easily dislodged. * While the 
fighting w'as going cm in this 
locality our left wing prepared 
along the slight elevation in the 
midst of the plain ; the ;th 
marched straight on to get to 
the enemy^s rear. According to 
the plan of the battle these 
corps were eventually to effect 
a junction w^th our right wing, 
and, entirely surrounding the 
enemy, to cut off his retreat 
towards the Ardennes. The 
Wiirtembergers and the* 4th 
Cavalry Division, subsequently 
sent to their support, were to 
protect the plain in case the 
enemy should push forward in 
this directipn, which, however, 
was not very probable, as he 
would have found it dimcult to 
cross the Meuse, and, indeed, 
had himself destroyed the rail- 
way bridge between Donchery 
and Sedan. At a quarter past 
nine the nth Cor^s d’^ArmSe 
had so far turned, the French^ 
flank as to cqme close upon his 
position. An increased fire of 
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the batteries marked this mo- 
ment. The Saxons, who had de- 
signedly reserved their strength 
for this contingency,, now at- 
tacked with an overpowering 
shock. Shortly after the right 
wing of the French began to 
fall bacj^, bwt onl>^ to find 
themselves in the iron em- 
brace of the two Prussian 
Corps in their rear. At the 
point where the nth Corps 
descended from the hills upon 
the surprised enemy the re- 
sistance of the French sensibly 
diminished since half-past ten. 
In §oihe places, especially at 
Iges and on* the fields leading 
down to ^ Sedan, the fight as- 
sumed a desperate character. 
Being chiefly attacked by artil- 
lery, the French sent their horse 
to charge o*ur guns in flank. 
The French cavalry made two 
brilliant onslaughts, some regi- 
ments, and, above all, the Chas- 
seurs d^\friquc, behaving with 
the utmost gallantly. The in- 
fantry gave way earlier, the 
number of those battalions 
which surrendered without fur- 
ther resistance being consider- 
able even before twelve o’clock. 
In the meantime the 5th Corps 
had performed the long distance 
to the extreme heights, and 
after a sharp encounter suc- 
ceeded in driving back the 
detachment making for the 
Ardennes.jt' 

“ Things noW assumed a fa- 
vourable aspect. At half-past 
twelve it was announced that 
^the French reserve artillery, 
which the Fmperor had opposed 
to opr 5th Corps, was repulsted 
and that only a few scattered 


bodies of infantry hfd effected 
their retreat across the frontier. 
Flight being thus rendered Int- 
possible, we' had to deal only 
with the central portion qf the 
batlle-ftcld — the slight elevation 
crossing the plains, the hills 
stretching from it to Sedan, and 
the fortress itself, which formed 
the last refuge for the troops 
driven from the heights. Since 
a quarter to one, the fire of the 
Prussian batteries ♦on the right 
and left wing so rapidly ap- 
proached one another thdt. it 
was evident the enemy would 
soon be completely surrounded. 
It was a grand sight to watch 
the sure and iiTosistiblc advance 
of thc»Guards, marching on, on 
the left whig, partly behind and 
partly by the side of the 12th 
Corps d’Arm( 5 o. Since a quar- 
ter past ten the Guards, pre- 
ceded by their artillery, had 
been pushing towards the wood 
to the left of Sedan. By the 
advancing smoke of their fire 
wc noticed how fast they were 
gaining ground, 

“ They were effectively as- 
sisted by the Bavarians. After 
a smart resistance by the French, 
the Bavarians had stormed 
Bazeillcs, which was burnt. 
They then took Balan, south- 
ivest of Sedan, where a narrow 
gorge gave them much trouble. 
Towards noon th^ posted two 
batteries in a meadow to the 
left of the road to Sedan. From 
this* point they fired on Vilette, 
the spire of which was soon 
enveloped in . fiarilbs. The 
French artiljery having been 
compelled to yield at this point 
likewise, there <,was nothing to 
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stop -the nth and 12th Corps 
from^ preying forward in the 
dir^iction of Sedan. The enemy 
was now hastening' to make 
good hjs retreat to the fortress 
walls. While the fight Avas still 
going on, large numbers df 
prisoners were seen being led 
down the hills to the plain. 

“In the meantime the Guards, 
a little before two o'clock, had 
effected a junction with the 5th 
Corps, on the slopes in the dis^ 
tance. This closed the circle 
around the French. Encom- 
passed by a living wall, they 
found themselves, thrust back 
within the rafnparts of their 
small stronghold. 

“ Here and there villages “and 
hamlets were still burning.* 
Small detachments were con- = 
tinning the fight in isolated 
localities, and the roar of cannon 
had not yet entirely ceased. A 
little later there was a pause, 
when we waited for the French | 
:oinmanders to resolve on what | 
:hey had better do in their em- ; 
Darrassed position. If they I 
ietermined on prolonged re- | 
iistance, the fate of Sedan was 
fealed. 

“Towards four o'clock the 
Trown Prince sent the message 
Complete victory' to head- 
luarters. Immediately after 
lis Royal Highness, Avith the 
)uke of Cobourg, and other 
^rificcs, and tne orderly offi- 
ers, proceeded to the Kin^, 
dio had halted during tl?e day 
n a hill to the right of the 
eights of Bihchery. As there 
'as no white flag to he seen on 
le tower of Sedan, we resumed 
ring at h^f-past* four. The 


Bavarian batteries sent the first 
shots into the fortress. Within 
a quarter of an hour one of our 
igniting grenades set the place 
on .fire. A straw shed having 
caught light, dense black smoke 
rose immediately to the sky. 
Upon this •the entmy opened 
aegotiations. The Crown Prineq^ 
Avas still ,Avith the King, Avhen 
news arrived that the Emperor 
Napoleon Avas in Sedan. We 
now became aware that Ave had 
not only crushed the principal 
army of the French, but also, in 
a twelve hours' fight, secured a 
guarantee for the victorious 
issue of the war. 

“ That same evening the 
Prussian Lieutenant- Colonel 
A’on Broil ssart, the officer in- 
trusted with the negotiations on 
our part, brought the King an 
autograph letter from the Em- 
peror of the French, now a 
prisoner of Avar. It contained 
these few Avords, — ‘ Comme je 
n'ai pas pu mdlirir au milieu de 
vion armSe,je rends mon ^pte d 
votre Majesty? It is a fact that 
Napoleon, when he became 
aAvare of the probable result of 
the battle, for four hours stood 
the fire of out grenades near 
the village of Igcs. The Em- 
peror remained the night at 
Sedan. The capitulation will 
be concluded to-day, 

“ Not till nine o'clock did the 
Crown Prince return# to his 
head-quarters. The company 
of the 58th, which had been 
acting since yesterday as con- 
voy, the Staff-guard, and all 
attached to his head-quarters, 
vied with each other in giving 
the Commandefr of the Third 
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Army a festal reception. The 
main street of the village was 
illuminated, and the soldiers 
who lined the way, ii\ default of 
better materials, held small ends 
of tallow candles in their hands. 
I.oud hurrahs welcomed the 
arrival of hi,s Royak Highness, 
^he b^ds struck up the Ger-t 
man National Anthem, and 
then played the Dead ^larch in 
honour of the fallen. 

“When the troops returned 
from the battle-field they evinced 
the greatest eagerness to ascer- 
tain the details of the action. 
It was obvious they had realised 
the importance of the day, and 
were proud of having con- 
tributed to a victory which will 
react on the history of the world, 
and has few to equal it in the 
annals of dur country. 

“At about 10 a.m. on the 2nd 
of September, the King met the 
Crown Prince on the highway 
between Chehery and Don- 
chery. His MajiSsty having left 
his carriage, received General 
Moltke, who came to report on 
the negotiations concerning the 
capitulation of Sedan. The 
preliminaries not having as yet 
led to any definite result, Gen- 
eral Moltke returned and was 
to meet the King again a little 
later on the heights between 
Fi^nois and Donchery, the spot 
whence the Crown Prince had 
comm|i«ded the battle on the 
day previous. Soon after noon 
His Majesty on that spot re- 
ceived the text of the capitula* 
tion, which had been signed in 
tlw meantime, and which the 
read aloud to the officers 
of the Royal and the Crown 


Prince’s head-quarters assem- 
bled around him. .• The Em- 
peror of the French had* left 
Sedan at 5 o’clock a.m., &d 
met Count Bismarck on the way 
from .ihic fortress to Dofichery. 
Not wishing to return to Sedan, 
the Emperor had been directed 
to proceed to the Villa Bellevue, 
a private mansion between 
Frt^nois and Villette, on the left 
of the road to Sedan. Con- 
ducted to this place under a 
strong cavalry escort, he was 
there to await the King’s plea- 
sure. It was one of the inost 
remarkable scenes in this event- 
ful w’ar, when .towards one 
o’clock the King, accompanied 
by the Crown Prince, the Duke 
‘of Saxe-Cobiirg, Prince Wil- 
helm of Wurtemberg, and some 
other Princes and officers, en- 
tered the garden of the Villa 
Bellevue to meet the Emperor 
of the French. Napoleon re- 
ceived the victor of Sedan at 
the foot of the steps leading, to 
the house. When the King ap- 
proached he took off his mili- 
tary cap and made a deep and 
respectful bow. He accompa- 
nied the King and Crown Prince 
into the house, where they had 
a conversation, which lasted 
half an hour. The offer of the 
King, who placed the palace of 
Wilhelmshdhe, near Cassel, at 
the disposal of Ae captive Em- 
peror, was grarcfully accepted 
by Napoleon III. The Em- 
peror •expressed a wish for a 
strong muitary escort along that 
portion of his jouB^ey which lay 
through French territory. He 
was deeply moved when, at the 
close of the interview, he toofc 
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leave, of the. King and Crown 
Prince. Thoyc were tears in his 
eyes, which he tried to conceal 
behind hjs pocket handkerchief. 
The King* preserved a serious 
and dignified soldierly^ de- 
meanour, On' the 3rd, at ninQ 
a.m., amid a terrible storm, the 
Emperor left Donchery for the 
Pelgian frontier. A squadron of 
the 2nd Black Hussars headed 
the procession. The Emperor, 
whose pale coipitenancc plainly^ 
showed th(j traces of what he* 
had gone through, was in, the 
fii*st * carriage. By him * sat 
General Castclnau ; captive 
generals, staff officers, courtiers, 
and servants followed. All the 
carriages bore the Imperial 
escutcheon, and were drawn by« 
horses from the imperial stables. 
A detachment of Ilussars closed 
the long train, which took the 
direction of the Belgian town of 
Bouillon. There was a crowd 
of curious spectators, who, how- 
ever, evinced no outward sign 
of their feelings. The Prussian 
General von Boyen accompa- 
nied the Emperor to Germany. 
The escort, which left him at 
the Belgian frontier, was com- 
manded by Count Lynar.^^ 

The following is a copy of the 
document involving the capitu- 
i.tion of Mac-Mahon’s army; — 
Sedan^ Sept. 2. — By the chief 
jf the staff of His Majesty King 
iVilliam, Coitfmander-in-Chief 
Df the German armies, and the 
General Commanding-iii- Chief 
)f the French armies, both with 
till powers from His Majesty 
he King and the Emperor of 
he French, the follotving agree- 
nent has been concluded ; — 


Art. I. The French army, 
under the command of General 
Wimpfifen, surrounded actually 
by superior forces around Sedan, 
arc prisoners of war. 

“•Art. 2. Owing to the valor- 
ous defence of that army, an 
exception (exemption) is made 
for all the generals ?ind c^ficers, 
and for the superior employes 
having rmik of officers in the 
military list, who will give their 
word of honour in writing not 
to take up arms against Ger- 
many, nor to act in any way 
against the interests of that 
nation, till the end of the present 
war. The officers and emp/oyes 
accepting that condition will 
keep their arms and the effects 
belonging to them personally. 

“Art. 3. All the other arms 
and the army material ^consisting 
of fl.igs, eagles, cannons, horses, 
wai ammunition, military trains, 
will be surrendered at Sedan 
by a military commission named 
by the comm^nder-in-chief, to 
be given at once to the German 
commissary, 

“Art. ^ The town of Sedan 
will be given up at once, in*its 
present state, and no later than 
the evening of the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, to be put at the disposal 
of the King of Prussia. 

“Art. 5. The officers who 
will not undertake the engage- 
ment mentioned in Article 2, 
and the troops of the armies, 
will be conducted with their 
regiments, in their corps, and 
in military order. 

“ This measure will com- 
mence on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, and will terminate oh the 
3rd j the soldiers will be brought 
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up by the Meuse, near D’Yzes, in advance; and it was* first 
and put in the hands of the through him that Mearncd wit'h 
German commissary by their certainty of the presence of the 
officers, who will then give their Emperor. ' You may •imagine 
commands to their non-cpm- the impression which this made 
missioned officers. The mili- upon* all of us, but particularly 
tary surgeons will remain, with- 6n myself. Reille sprung from 
out ej^ception, at the rear, to his horse and gave me the letter 
take care of the wounded.” * of the Emperor, adding that he 
The King of PrjLissia, in had no other orders. Before I 
writing to the Queen a letter opened the letter I said to him, 
descriptive of the Battle of ‘ But I demand, as the first coii- 
Sedan, gives the following inter- dition, that the lirmy lay down 
esting details of his meeting their arms.' I’lie letter begins 
with the Emperor of the French thus *: — ‘1 cannot die dt. the 
at his surrender : — “ I ordered ^ head of my troops : I therefore 
the firing to cease, and sent : place my sword at the feet of 
Lieut.-Colonel Von Broussart, | your majesty/ leaving all the 
of the G<?neral Staff, with a flag : rest to me. My answer was 
of truce, to demand the capitu- 1 that* ! deplored the manner of 
lalion of the anny and the I bur meeting, and begged that a 
fortress. He was met by a ; idenipotentiary might be sent 
Bavarian officer, who reported with whom we might conclude 
to him that a French park- the capitulation. After I had 
vuntaire had announced him- given the letter to General 
self at the gate. Colonel Von ! Reille, I spoke a few words with 
Broussart was admitted, and on him as an old acquaintance, 
his asking for this commander- and so this act ended, I ga^c 
in-chief, he was unexpectedly Moltke powers to negotiate, and 
introduced into the presence of directed Bismarck to remain 
the Emperor, who wished to behind in case political qiies- 
give him a letter for myself, tions should arise. As on the 
Wlien the Emperor asked what morning of the 2nd I had re- 
his message was, and received ceived no news from Moltke 
the answer ‘ to demand the sur- respecting negotiations for the 
render of the army and the capitulation which were to take 
fortress,* he replied that on this place in Donchcry, 1 drove to 
subject he must apply to the the battle-field, according to 
General de Wimpffen, who had agreement, at eigjit o'clock, and 
undertakiDn the command, in met Moltke, who was coming to 
the place of tb« wounded Gen- obtain my consent to the.pro- 
eral Mac-Mahon, and that he pdbed (Capitulation. He told me 
would now send his adjutant- at the same time that the Em- 
general, Reille, with the letter peror had left Sedan at five 
to myself. It was seven o'clock o'clock in the iboming, and had 
whejfi Reille and Broussart come to Donchery, as he wished 
came to me, the latter a little to speak with me. There was • 
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a clKiteau -and park in the 
, neighbourhood, and I chose 
tha^ place for our meeting. At 
ten o’clock I reached'the height 
before gedan. Moltke and Bis- 
marck appeared at twelve 
o’clock, with the capitulatioA 
duly signed. At one o’clock I 
started again with Fritz, the 
Crown Prince, and, escorted by 
the cavalry and the staff, I 
alighted before the chateau, 
where the Eniperor came to | 
meet me. * The visit lasted a I 
quarter of an hour. We -were 
both much moved at seeing each 
other under such circumstances. 
What my feelihgs were— I had 
seen Napoleon only three years 
before at the summit of- his 
pow'cr— is more than 1 can de- 
scribe. After this meeting, from 
half-past two to half-past seven 
o’clock, I rode past the whole 
army before Sedan. The re- 
ception given me by the troops, 
the meeting with the Guai-ds, 
now decimated — all these arc 
things which I cannot describe 
to-day. I was much touched 
by so many proofs of love and 
devotion. Now, farewell. — A 
heart deeply moved at the con- 
clusion of such a letter. 

“Wilhelm.” 

When it became known in 
the German camp that the Em- 
peror had surrendered, there 
were loud cri^ for Count Dis- 
maVek. In reply to the con- 
gratulations that were addressed 
to him, he said : — “ Genftem^n, 

I have done nothing to obtain 
the success of this war. Ad^ 
dress yourselves tq the King 
and Von Moltke ; I have done 
• nothing ; .but wait for one mo- 


ment— I have done one thing, I 
have so acted that the Southern 
States of Germany have aided 
us with all. their power ; and it 
is tp them and our brave Bava- 
rians and Wiirtembergers that 
we owe the success of this 
day.” ' , ^ 

• A melancholy and heart- 
rending catastrophe in connec- 
tion with the struggle at Sedan 
occurred at Bazeillcs, which is 
thus described by an eye-wit- 
ncss of the scene : — 

“ The fight begun outside the 
town was no doubt desperately 
contested by the French, who 
must have retired through the 
belt of wood till they were forced 
back into the village* streets. 
And it must have been at this 
crisis that there occurred one of 
the most , deplorable? incidents 
of modern warfare. I under- 
stand that the French troops, 
consisting principally of marines 
and Gardes Mobiles, in con- 
testing the possession of the 
place got into the houses as 
they retired, and fired upon the 
enemy from the windows, gind 
the contest became one of most 
unparalleled fury. The French, 
who arc said on this occasion 
to have surpassed their former 
deeds of valour, were evidently 
determined to do anything 
rather than surrender, and the 
German obstinacy and perse- 
verance would appcai5|to have 
been equally decided. When 
the contest was at its hottest, 
the town was suddenly and 
simultaneously Hred in a hun- 
dred places. There, eaii bp no 
doubt -that> there will >e bitter 
arguing and cross-swearing 
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about this event for many a day 
to come. The German story is 
that the villagers fired upon the 
wounded .and ufjon the surgeons 
who were tending them, rand 
that the order to burn the place 
was given as a just and obvious 
repris«-l. The FreiAh people in 
the town appear to deny this 
with great indignation, and aver 
that neither by the troops nor by 
the villagers were the wounded 
or the surgeons fired upon. But 
I heard a German gentleman 
connected with one of the am- 
bulances assert that he saw 
with his own eyes a wounded 
man and one of his bearers fired 
upon and killed by some of the 
villagers. Of course it was im- 
possible to get a particular con- 
tradiction^ to such a statement, 
but there was an abundance of 
general and indignant denials, 
and so no doubt the matter 
will remain, each side and its 
partizans stoutly maintaining 
Us own version.^ The appear- 
ance of the town — I have called 
it indifferently town and village, 
fop though it had only a popula- 
tion of little over 3000, the 
stamp and substantiality of 
many of the houses, as far as 
one could judge, were more that 
of a town than of a village ; the 
appearance of the place I cannot 
belter describe than by saying 
that it looked as if a great 
thunderbolt had fallen upon and 
in one moment destroyed it 
utterly. The human bodies had 
been removed from the street, 
but the charred remains of 
helmets and shakos, and the 
stocks of rifies, with ever here 
and there swords and bayemets 


and every sort of weapon showed 
that while the flames were raging 
all round them, and the'tclp- 
less women and child^-en were 
literally being roasted .alive in 
the houses and in the streets, 
Uie maddened combatants did 
' not cease from the battle, but 
died no doubt in numbers, 
hemmed in by the flames while 
they were fighting. It is almost 
impossible to realize that such 
things can ha^^e occurred in 
this age of civilization, and that 
humanity and civilization and 
Christianity should be disgraced 
by horrors that seem the very 
outcome of helU It is like an 
evil dream ; but it is to be hoped 
these terrible events will leave 
‘the wbrid wiser for the future. 
The completeness and sudden- 
ness of the destruction were 
evidenced by numberless little 
circumstanccs--^such as burnt 
remains of birds and animals 
one would have expected to 
escape, dogs and pigeons, and 
even cats in large numbers. 
Hundreds of the people betook 
themselves to the cellars, it is 
said, and there perished of suf- 
focation. Nowhere could there 
have appeared an asylum for 
the miserable people-raging 
flames and suffocating smoke 
inside their houses, outside 
falling walls and roofs, and men 
like fiends inogrnate fighting 
amid the flames and the blazing 
wreck. I walked about through 
tlfe dfeary streets. Here and 
there wretched old men and 
women were hanging about the 
ruins of thigir homes in a sort of 
stupor apparently. Some of 
them were weeping and sobbing* 
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— ‘ I iiave liyed sixty-six years 
- in tlvs town/ one poor fellow 
sai4 to me, * I was away from 
home when this occurred, and 
now I don’t know whether they 
arc not all buried in there,* 
pointing to the ruins of his 
house. Every now and then, 
almost, as it appeared, at regular 
intervals, there was the crash- 
ing sound of hilling masonry. 
We kept as much as possible 
in the centrd of the streets; 
For an holir or so we walked 
about ; the scenes were simply 
repeated in every house and in 
every street. The. smell from 
the burning “flesh of cattle, 
which we saw still on fire in the 
byres and stables, was offensive, 
and overpowering, and we were 
not sorry to turn our backs on 
a scene of desolation and horror 
which must be almost without 
a parallel in history.” 

. TKC/E TO ms DUTY, 

Hugh M’Gaherty, a son of 
the Emerald Isle, who had volun- 
teered from Philadelphia in the 
1 6 th Regiment of Infantry, was 
stationed on the beach at Sul- 
livan’s Island, with strict orders 
torw^alk between two points, and 
to lA no one pass without the 
countersign, which was to be 
communicated ^ in a whisper. 
Two hours afterwards, the cor- 
poral with the relief discovered, 
by moonlight,, Hugh up%o Yds 
waist in water, the tide having 
set in since he had been posted. 
“Who /goes there,^” Hugh 
shouted. “ Relief/^ answered 
4lie corporal. ** HjJt, relief. Ad- 


vance, corporal, and give the 
countersign.” Corporal : “ I’m 
not going in there to be drowned. 
Come out here and let me re- 
lieve you.” Hugh : “ Never a 
bit : the leftenant told me not 
to lave the post.” Corporal: 

Well, then, I’ll leave you in 
Ine water all night ” (going away 
as he spoke). Hugh: “Halt! 
ril put a hole in yc if ye pass 
without the countersign. Them’s 
me orders from the leftenant” 
(cocking and levelling his gun). 
Corporal : “ Confound you ! 

perybody will hear it if I bawl 
it out to you.” Hugh : “ Yes, 
me darlin’, and thti leftenant 
said it must be given in a 
whisper. In wid ye ; me finger’s 
on the triggur, and me gun may 
go off.” The corporal had to 
yield to the force of argument, 
and wade in to the faithful sen- 
tinel, who rejoined, “ The tide 
has most drowned me.” 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

An Irishman in Germany, at 
the lime when the celebrated 
Irish brigade were employed in 
the German wars, was saluted 
by a foreign officer with, “ Well, 
Pat, would you fight for a foreign 
crown ? ” “ Faith, and I would, 
your honour, or for two half 
crowns either,” 


A PLAIN DIRECTION. 

An Irish officer, giving orders 
to a sentinel, commanded him 
“not to stir a foot, but walk up 
and down, and see what he could 
hear.” 
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MICHAEL DOCHEETV, THE 
SOLDIER OF MISFOR- 
TUHE. 

C 

The character of the soldier 
of fortune, so inimitably well 
drawn, and which constitutes 
the clfeicf merit of* Sir Walter 
Scott's popular tale “ A Legend 
of Montrose,” has been con- 
sidered altogether iniaginary, 
and the careless facility with 
which he changed sides, and 
embraced opposite piincijdcs, 
regarded as the sportive inven- 
tion of the author’s brain. The 
adventures of a sentinel in the 
American ‘service during the 
revolutionary war, as received 
from his own lips, will, however, 
determine whether the character 
of Dalge\ty, “though it never 
did, might not have existed.” 

At the moment of retreat, on 
the i2tii of May, 1713, when 
Colonel Laurens, commanding 
the light troops of General 
Green’s army, bent up the quar- 
ters of the enemy near Accabcc, 
Michael Dochcrly, a distin- 
guished soldier of the Dela- 
wares, said to a comrade who 
was near— “It does my heart 
good to think that little blood 
has been spilt this day, any how, 
and tliat wc arc likely to see the 
close of it without a fight.” No 
notice was taken of his speech 
at the time, but meeting him 
shortly ^ter in camp, I inquired, 
says Major Gordon, how /le, 
who was so much applauded for 
uncommon gallantry, should 
have expressed so great delight 
on Ending the enemy indisposed 
for action.” “ And who besides 
myself, had a better right to be 


pleased, I wonder,” said Do- 
cherty, ** Wounds "and captivity ^ 
have no charms for me, .jand 
Michael has never yet fought, 
but, as bad luck would^have it, 
doth * have been his portion. 
When I give you a little piece of 
the history of my past life^ you 
will give me credit for my wish 
to be careful of the past that is 
to conic. I was unlucky from 
the jump. At the battle of 
*13ranwinc, acting as Sergeant of 
a company in the Delaware 
regiment, iny Captain ’ filled, 
and Lieutenant .absenting him- 
self from the field for the greater 
safely of liis mother’s son, I 
fought with desperation till our 
ammunition was expended, and 
'my coinradcs being compelled 
to retire, I was left helpless and 
wounded on the ground, and 
fclJ into the liands of the enemy. 
— Confinement was never agree- 
able to me. I could never be 
aisy within the walls of a prison. 
A recruiting Sergeant of ‘the 
IJritisli, who was at home in his 
business, and up to all manner 
of cajole ly, by dint of perpetual 
blarney, gained my good will, 
slipped the King’s bounty into 
my hand, which 1 pocketed, 
and entered a volunteer into the 
17th Regiment. Stoney Point 
was our station, and I thought 
myself snugly out of harm’s way, 
when one ugly^ night,* when I 
did not dream of such an acci- 
dent, the post was carried at the 
pbint^f the bayonet, and an un- 
lucky thrust laid me prostrate 
on the earth. It was a great 
consolatiop, although Hhis was 
rather rough treatment from the 
hand of a ifiend, tl\at the OkJ, 
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Dclacwares ’ were covered with 
glory, and that, as their prisoner, 
I MKis sure to meet the kindest 
attentioft. My wound once 
cured, .and whitewashed of my 
sins, my ancient comrades re- 
ceived me with kindness; and 
light of heart, and hoping to 
gain any quantity of laurels in 
the south, I marched forward 
with the regiment as a part of 
the command, destined to re- 
cover the Caroiinas and Georgid. 
The bjoody battle of Camden, 
fought on the i6th of Aifgust, 
bad luck to the day, brought me 
once again into trouble. Our 
regiment was*cut up root and 
branch, and poor Pilgarlic, my 
unfortunate self, wounded 'and 
made prisoner. My prejudices 
against a gaol I have frankly 
told, and being pretty confident 
that I should not a whit better 
relish a lodging in the inside of 
a prison-ship, I once again suf- 
fered myself to be persuaded, 
and 'listed in the infantry of 
Tarleton's Legion. O ! bothera- 
tion, what a mistake. I never 
before had kept such bad com- 
pany; as a man of honour, I 
was out of my ilenient^ and 
should certainly have given them 
leg bail, but that I had no time 
to brood over my misfortunes, 
for the battle of the Cowpens 
quickly .followed, Howard and 
Old Kirkwood gave us the bayo- 
netiS so handsomely^ that we 
were taken one and all, and 1 
should have escaped unhtfrt,hhd 
not a dragoon of '^asliington^s 
added a scratch or two to the 
accoun>-^eady sOoied on my 
imfortunate carcass. As to all 
,thc qiiseries that Jl have since 


endured, afflicted with a scarcity 
of everything but appetite and 
musquitoes, 1 say nothing about 
them. My love for my country 
gives me courage to support 
that, and a great deal more 
when it comes. I love my com- 
rades, ana they lote Dscherty. 
•Exchanging kindness, we give 
care to the dogs ; but surely you 
will not be surprised, after all 
that I have said, that I i^^some 
qualms at the thought ot battle, 
since, take whatever side I will, 
I am always sure to find the 
wrong one. 

A VERY PROPER PRECAU- 
TION. 

An Irish officer, being visited 
by a brother in arms, .found him 
tilting with his sword at a mark 
on the wall of his room. Being 
asked his reason for this exer- 
cise, he coolly replied, — “ I have 
some friends to dine with me 
to-day that I may quarrel with, 
you know, honey!" 

WARRANTED TO GO WELL. 

At the battle of Rosbach, in 
Saxony, fought in 1757, the 
French lost ten thousand men, 
and the Prussians only five 
hundred, a disparity of which 
the subjects of Frederic the 
Great used to twit the Gauls 
upon all occasions. A^russian 
officer having sold a French- 
man a fine horse, the latter 
asked if the horse was a good 
goer, and could run , well f O 
yes, ' ^lied the arch-Prussian, 
“he was ridden by a French- 
man at Rosba6h1’^ 
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MILITARY SIMPLICITY. 

It was the custom of an old 
officer to make his children read 
a chapter in the Bible every 
Sunday afternoon. Upon men- 
tion being made of Nebuzara- 
dan, captain o^* the guard, coming 
to JeruSalem (2 Kings xxv. 8), 
he stopped the reader, and cried 
out, in a tone of voice that 
showed how deeply he was in- 
terested -in the subject — ** Good 
Heavens! is that man still a 
captain ! Why he was a cap- 
tain when I was a boy ! Pro- 
motion in his regiment must 
have been very slow !” — a sim- 
plicity worthy of my uncle Toby. 

IRISH SANG-FROID. 

A YOUN<5 and gallant officer 
of the sister kingdom, being 
struck on the head with a mus- 
ket-ball, the surgeons, on ex- 
amining the wound, pronounced 
it dangerous, for tihey could see 
the brain. — “Faith, then,” said 
he, quite coolly, “you’ll oblige 
me by sending a small parcel of 
it to my father; for, by the 
owers, he would never believe 
had a morsel” 

A HARD CASE. 

A PRIVATE of the 88th Re^- 
xneht, quartered in a certain 
.town, requested his command- 
ing ofijicer to obtain his permis- 
sion to change into the 44th, 
then embai^ng for tindia. On 
being asked his motive for this 
singular wish, he relied it was 
from no dislike to the regiment, 
or his officers, and least of nB 


to his Honour; nor from. any 
partiality to the 44thfor to India; 
“ But the truth is,” said h(f ^ 1 
am 7narried'y and I hear my wife 
is coming to join ; so I would 
fain h2 off, your lionouf, any- 
wiiere.” 

A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 

One very hot day, Marshal 
Turenne, wearing a white night- 
cap and jacket, was indulging 
himself in looking . from his 
antc-phamber window ; ^ when 
one of his household came 
quietly into the room, and de- 
ceived by the dress, mistook the 
Marshal for a certain culinary 
familiar, ivjth whom he could 
take aJiberty, and stealing softly 
behind, with a hand by no means 
light, gave him a hearty slap on 
what the Irish call the broadest 
part of the back. The poor 
valet’s dismay may be conjec- 
tured when, on the Marshal 
turning round, he perceived the 
egregious error he had com- 
mitted. He threw himself on 
his knees and exclaimed, — “I 
ask your lordship's pardon ; but 
indeed I thought it was George.” 
— “Well, and if it had been 
George,” replied Turenne, rub- 
bing his back, “you need not 
have slapped so hard I” 

A SVRGEON-C^RPENTER. 

A CAPTAIN of cavalry had a 
WQpde* leg which he always 
kept booted; in some subse- 
quent affair, a cannon ball 
snivered it, which bemg per- 
ceived by several soldiem, they 
cried out, “A surgeon !— a sur; 
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gcQji for the captain !” — “ No, 
no,” vocifeaated he, “ a carpenter 
w^l do !” 

MUTUAL APOLOGIES. 

A CERTAIN brave btft face- 
tious general was encamiJed 
before a citadel, which he Avas 
besieging. One morning, very* 
early, an officer came to wjikc 
him, in order to communicate 
some news of importance, and 
opened his ^discourse as fol- 
lows,: — ‘‘*1 crave pardon, sir, 
for wafdng you.” — “And I beg 
your^s for going to sleep agadi^' 
replied the general, turning 
upon his pillbw, and pulling the 
bed clothes over him ! 

CHEST AND BOX. * 

During the time the number 
of the Royal Marine Artillery 
was reinforcing, Colonel Sir R. 
Williams had the option of 
choosing men from the Royal 
j^arine Corps. One morning 
after parade, when the Colonel 
was making his selections for the 
barracks, a tall, but very thin 
and sickly-looking man (belong- 
ing to the Marines) presented 
himself to Sir R., and begged to 
be admitted into the artillery. 
The colonel surveyed the lath- 
looking a{>plicant, and, wishing 
to make his refusal resf^onable, 
said, No, no, my good fellow, 
ypu won’t — ^you won’t do — 
you look ill — ^besides you have 
no chest I “ No, youf honour. 

I haven’t ; but I’ve a small deal 
box in our room 1 ” 

THE REASON fTHY. 

REPORT tJ^at Buonaparte 


had been wounded m the bad: 
at the battle of Eslau, having 
puzzled some of our quidnuncs^ 
as he was stated to have pttrsued 
the Russians, an Irish gentle- 
nlan reconciled the apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that 
the crafty chief might have had 
his coat buttoiied^ehirM ! 

TIIE^ TAILOR AND THE 
COUNTERSIGN. 

During the time of Buona- 
parte’s threatened invasion of 
England, the Portsmouth volun- 
teers did garrison duty. It is 
the custom, as military readers 
know, for an officer Avith his 
guard to go the rounds, at cer- 
tain intervals throughout the 
night, to see that the men are at 
their posts. A Avorthy tailor 
happened to be seAtinel in one 
of the batteries, when the guard 
went round one night» As so6n 
as they approached within hail- 
ing, he called out. with a lusty 
voice, “ Wh» goes there ?” “ The 
rounds ! ” was the reply. “ What 
rounds ?” interrogated the tailor. 
“ The grand rounds ! ” returned 
the accompanying sergeant. 
The worthy tailor, however, in- 
stead of completing the usual 
formula of military questions 
and answers, by crying out 
“Advance, and give the coun- 
tersign I ” simply contented him- 
self with shaking his head in a 
very knoAving manx^r, and re- 
marking, with a wink of the 
eye, “ Ha! — I thought so, by the 
lantern !” This was too much 
even for the extreme military 
gravity of a volunteer guard ,• 
and a burst of laughter, during 
which the sergeant dropped the 

K 2 
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lantern, finished this farcical 
incident. 

ROASTING EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. . 

If all those whom I have 
killed in war,” said a Gascon 
soldier, *'wer 9 thrown together 
in a heap into one of the valleys 
of our Pyrenees, one mi^ht pass 
over it, as on level ground, from 
the top of one mountain to the 
other.” 

A Gascon soldier and a Pa- 
risian quarrelled, but a recon- 
ciliation soon took place. “’Tis 
well for you,” said the Gascon 
to the Parisi^in, “ that you sur- 
prised me in a pacific mood. 
Had you ihcensed me one hair’s 
breadth more, I should have 
thrown you so high into the air, 
that the flie^ would have time to 
eat you before you fell to the 
ground 1” 

After the battle of Louze, 
where the French Guards per- 
formed prodigies of*^alour, some 
of them, principally Gascons, 
were boasting of their actions 
and their prowess. “ I, for my 
part,” said one, “ killed twenty 
men.” ‘‘And I,” said another, 
“ killed as many, and took two 
general officers prisoners I” 
“ I,*’ said a third, “ cut my way 
through two or three squadrons, 
and carried off all the colours ! ” 
“ And you,” said the bystanders 
to a CAs$oxi officer of much 
bramy, ‘‘say nothing!— what 
have you done ? ” “ I, replied 
he, “ why — I was killed ! ” 

t MAGNANIMITY IN A COM- 
, MON SOLDIER. 

A g0U>i£R having been mal* 


treated by a general officer, ^nd 
having received several stripes 
of a cane for some disrespect 
words which' had escaped him, 
answered with great san^ /roM, 
that h^ would sonie tiifie or 
other make him repent such 
usage. Fifteen days after, the 
same general commissioned his 
colonel to select from his regi- 
ment a man bold enough to 
execute a daring project he had 
in j/few, promising ^im a hand- 
some recompense. The soldier 
in question, who passed for the 
bravest in the regiment, offered 
himself, and taking with him 
thirty of his comrades, the choice 
of whom had been left to him- 
self, he accomplished the hazard- 
ous enterprise with incredible 
skill and courage. — The attempt 
was to discover whether the 
enemy were undermining a 
sloping hill, of which he brought 
back ample proof by returning 
with the hat and pick-axe of a 
miner he had himself slain. 
The general, after bestowing 
many praises, ordered him the 
promised reward; he received 
it, but immediately distributed 
it among his comrades, saying, 
that he did not serve for money, 
and only requested, that if the 
action he had performed merited 
a recompense, that he might be 
made In officer— “In short,” 
added he, addressing the gene- 
ral, who did not Vecognise him 
— I am the soldier whom you 
so •severely maltreated fifteen 
days since ; and 1 told you truly 
that, I would make you repent 
it'' The general, struck with 
admiration, Ind moved evbn to 
tear% $hook ffim by the h^, 
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asked his* pardon, and on the 
saqie day Aised him to the rank 
o# ensign. 

SASHING BEFORE SLASH 
TNG, • , 

‘ When George II. was to 
dress on the morning of the* 
battle of Dettingen, two sashes 
were laid on his dressing-table, 
the one crimson, belonging to 
the British finiform ; the other 
yellow, for the Hanoverian. 
The* king took up the ‘yellow 
one, which Lord Stair seeing, 
cried out, “ Does your Majesty 
mean that alTthe English should 
desert.? If you do, the putting 
on that sash is sufficient.'* TJie 
king, then, very reluctantly put 
on the crimson. 

ANECDOTES OF MARL- 
BOROUGH 

This great English general 
learned the rudiments of the art 
of war, during his service with 
the English auxiliaries in the 
employment of France against 
the Dutch, under Marshid Tu- 
renne. He afterwards turned 
the arts of his teachers against 
themselves, for he proceeded in 
an uninterrupted course of suc- 
cess, and completely humbled 
the military pride of Louis XIV. 
Such was h|s skill, that Marl- 
bbrough never fought a battle 
but he won it; and zmver laid 
siege to a town, but hi todk it. 

• $0 little indebted was he to the 
aid ofiearning for his pre-emi* 

> ne^e, that he (¥>uld scarcely 
wHte ; and yet so various were 
talej^ts, that his influence 


was felt in the council as much 
as in the held. 

It was a saying of his, Give 
me ten .thousand half-starved 
Scotchmen, ten thousand half 
drunken Irishmen, and ten 
thousand well-fed Englishmen, 
and in s^ite of all th^ Grande 
Monarque can do, I will march 
from Boulogne to Bayonne. 

In the war of the allies with 
France, the deputies of the 
states of Holland presented 
many obstacles to the plans 
of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. The Duke was once 
asked how it happened that 
Alexander the Groat, and many 
other heroes of antiquity, had, 
in a very short time made such 
considerable progress in their 
conquests, and that; now all that 
the greatest generals could do, 
was to take two or three towns 
in the course of a whole cam- 
paign. “The reason,” he re- 
plied, “ is sufficiently obvious : 
Alexander ind the other great 
heroes of antiquity, had never 
any deputies from the States- 
general in their camps.” 

He conducted his army from 
the Low Countries to join the 
Imperialists upon the banks of 
the Danube. The great Eugene, 
astonished at the excellent con- 
dition of his troops afiter so long 
and difficult a march, exclaimed, 
“My lord, I never saw stronger 
horses, or soldiers bdltcr clothed 
and equipped. All this, how- 
ever, can pe done for money; 
but money cannot purchase the 
courage which shines in th^ 
countenances of your men.” 
“If what you remark be true,” 
replied the Duke, “ it is easily 
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accounted for : my soldiers 
know before whom they stand : 
their intrepid looks are inspired 
by your presence.” 

Great men are never angry at 
little things. The Duke riding 
out with Commissary^ Marriot, 
it began •to rarln, and the Duke 
called for his cloak. Marriot 
had his put on by his servant 
immediately. The Duke^s ser- 
vant not bringing the cloak, he 
called for it again, but found he 
was still puzzling about the straps 
and buckles ; at last, it raining 
very hard, the Duke called 
again, and asked his man what 
he was about. “ You must 
stay,” grumbled the fellow, “ if 
it rains cats and dogs, till I can 
get at it.” The Duke turned 
patiently rou^id to Marriot, and 
quietly said, “ 1 should be sorry 
to be of that fellow's temper.” 

Marlborough, at his death, 
left Prince Eugene his sword. 
Lord Orford, the Minister's son, 
Avas with the Princ^ when this 
niai'k of his great rival's esteem 
was brought and presented to 
him. He immediately drew it, 
and, making a flourish with it, 
said in French, “Behold the 
sword which I have folloAved 
through the whole of this long 
war.” 

TAILORS NOTMEN^MARES 
NOT HORSES. 

.A COURTIER came running 
out of breath to humorous old 
Queen Bess, with a faCe full of 
^may and perspiration, ^d a 
mouth full of news and summer- 
duH>.‘imd addressing her in a 
very important manner, said; 


“ Madam, I have bad news* for 
you. The party 'of tailors 
mounted on mares, who attached 
the Spaniards, are all cut off to 
a man!” “Courage, friend,” 
said thfe cool old Queen ; “ al- 
though this news is bad indeed, 
yet when we consider the de- 
^scription of the soldiers, and the 
nature of the quadrupeds, it is 
some consolation to think that 
we have lost neither man nor 

MARSHAL EOUFFLERS. 

This renowned soldier dis- 
tinguished himselfiDy his brave 
defence of Lisle against Prince 
Eqgeno. When the place sur- 
rendered, and the Marshal was 
taken prisoner, “ I have too 
much glory,” said Eugene, in 
this achievement ; had fortune 
given me my choice, -I would 
rather have defended the place 
in the manner you have done, 
than have taken it.” 

BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

Callimotte, the faithful 
friend and follower of the great 
Schomberg in all his fortunes, 
and who commanded the French 
Protestants, was rode down des- 
perately wounded. Schomberg 
nearing of his friend's distress, 
and perceiving thay>f the centre, 
hastened from his station to 
their relief. Callimotte and his 
frientl pdlsed each other in the 
river unknown, and at a dis- 
tance, one mortally wqunded, 
carried off bg his soldiers, and 
calling out to all that pa^ed 
him, “A la glqjr mes enfen^ i 
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la.gloirlV — the other on horse- 
back, in tl|e deepest of the river, 
rj^llying thd French Protestants, 
and pointing out to them their 
countrymen in the Irish army, 
exclaiming, “VoiPi, Messieurs, 
VOS persecuteurs ! ” In *the 
meantime, that part of Hamil- 
ton’s dragoons which had en^ 
tered the river, finding their 
career stopped, returned, and, 
in doing so, again broke through 
the French Protestants, wounded 
the gallant and venerable Schom- 
berg, who, in the confusion, was 
borne on with them ; and his 
own men, ignorant that he was 
among them, fired at the troop, 
and killed their own noble 
leader. , 

The English army was imme- 
diately involved in tumult and 
disorder, while the infantry of 
James rallied and returned to 
their posts with renewed resolu- | 
tion. They were just about to 
fall upon the centre, when King 
. William having passed with the 
left wing of his army, composed 
of the Danish, Dutch, and In- 
niskilling horse, advanced to 
attack them on the right. The 
troops of James were seized 
with a sudden panic, and re- 
treated towards Dunmore ; they 
there made such a vigorous 
stand, that the troops, though 
headed and animated by Wil- 
liam, recoiled. In this action, 
Xleneral Hkmilton, who had 
been the very soul of the Irish 
army during this menwrable en- 
gagement, having nearly suc- 
ceeded in recovering the battle, 
was Wbunded and tScen* James 
seeing this, and heating that 
Count Schomberg was still 


making his way to Dunleek, 
quitted his station while the 
armies were yet fighting, leav- 
ing orders for the army to retire, 
and defdnd the pass of Dunleek, 
dnd afterwards to fall back to 
the Shannon : he himself, with 
his principal officers, fled. On 
hearing this, William asked 
General Hamilton, then his 
prisoner, if he thought the Irish 
army would fight any more. 
Hamilton answered, “ Upon my 
honour I believe they will.” 
The king, with that emphatic 
undertone which so peculiarly 
distinguished him, muttered, 
“ Your honour ! your honour ! ” 
alluding to Hamilton’s former 
breach of it towards himself, and 
then orderecl a pursuit in all 
quarters, in the confusion of 
which, the orders d the monarch 
who had abandoned them were 
totally unobserved, and the de- 
feat was complete. Two thou- 
sand of the Irish were killed; 
the English lost not more than 
a fourth or that number. 

SINGULAR ADVENTlJRE OF 

A BRITISH SOLDIER IN 

NORTH AMERICA. 

In the year 1779, when the 
war with America was con- 
ducted with great spirit upon 
that continent, a division of the 
English army was encamped on 
the banks of a river, and in a 
position so favoured by nature, 
that it was difficult for any mili- 
tary art to surprise it WAr in 
America was rather a species of 
hunting than a regular cat^- 
paign. ^ If you fight with art,” 
said Washington to his soldiers, 
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“you are sure to be defeated. 
Acquire discipline enough for 
retreat and tne uniformity of 
combined attack, and your 
country will prove the best of 
engineers/' So true was the 
maxim of the American General, 
that the English soldiers had to 
contend ^ith «little c&e. The 
Americans had incorporated 
the Indians into their *ranks, 
and had made them useful in a 
species of war to which their 
habits of life had peculiarly 
fitted them. They sallied out of j 
their impenetrable forests and 
jungles, and with their arrows 
and tomahawks, committed daily 
waste upon the British army — 
surprising their sentinels, cutting 
off their stragglers, and even 
when the alarm was given and 
pursuit compienced, they fled 
with a swiftness that the speed 
of cavalry could not overtake, 
into rocks and fastnesses whither 
it was dangerous to follow them. 

In order to limit as far as 
possible this specie^ of war, in 
which there was so much loss 
and so little honour, it was the 
custom with every regiment to 
extend its outposts to a great 
distance beyond the encamp- 
ments ; to station sentinels some 
miles in the woods, and to keep 
a constant guard round the main 
body. 

A regiment of foot was at this 
.time stationed upon the confines 
of a boundlliSs Savanr^^h. Its 
particular office was to guard 
evei-y avenue of approach to the 
main body ; the sentinels, whose 
]jpts penetrated into the woods, 
were supplied from its ranks, 
and the sH^ice of this regiment 


was thus more hazardous than ' 
that of any other, l^s loss was 
likewise great. Tho sentinels 
were perpetually surprised uprfh 
their posts by fhe Indians, and 
were borne off their stations 
widiout" communicating any 
alarm, or being heard of after. 
Not a trace was left of the 
fnanner in which they had been 
conveyed away, except that, 
upon one or two occasions, a 
few drops of blood lipd appeared 
updii the leaves which covered 
the ground. Many imputed. this 
unaccotmtablo disappearance to 
treachery, and suggested as an 
unanswerable argument, that 
the men thus surprised might at 
least have fired their muskets, 
and cofnmunicated the alarm to 
the contiguous posts. Others, 
who could not be brought to 
rank it as treachery, were con- 
tent to consider it as a mystery 
which time would unravel. 

One morning, the sentinels 
having been stationed as usud 
over night, the guard went at‘ 
sun-risc to relieve a post which 
extended a considerable dis- 
tance into the wood. The sen- 
tinel was gone! The surprise 
was great ; but the circumstance 
had occurred before. They left 
another man, and departed, 
wishing him better luck. “You 
need not be afraid,'’ said the 
man with warmth, “ I shall not 
desert I ” « 

The relief company returned 
to the^guq^rd-house. 

• The sentinels were, replaced 
every four hours, and, at the ap- 
pointed time, the ^ard^again 
mardsed to relieve Uie post. To 
their inexpressible astonish- 
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the man was gone ! They 
searched round the spot, but no 
arac« could ofe found of his dis- 
appearance. It was now neces- 
sary that the station, from a 
strongeV motive than ever, should 
not remain unoccupied; they 
were compelled to leave another 
man, and returned to the guard- 
house. The superstition of the 
soldiers was awakened, and 
terror ran through the regiment. 
The Colonel l»eing apprised of 
the occurrence, signified his in- 
tention- to accompany the gpard 
when they relieved the sentinel 
they had left. At the appointed 
time, they all nvirched together ; 

^ and to their unutterable 

^KomJ^ljFthcy found the post 
' and the man gone I ’ 

^ Under these circumstances, 
.y% Colonel hesitated whether 
t' f should station a whole com- 
pany on the spot, or whether he 
should again submit the post to 
a single sentinel. The cause of 
lhi§ repeated disappearance of 
men, whose courage and honesty 
were never suspected, must be 
discovered ; and it seemed not 
likely that this discovery could 
be obtained by persisting in the 
. old method. Three brave men 
were now lost to the regiment, 
and to assign the post to a 
fourth, seemed nothing less than 
giving him up to destruction. 

, The poor fellow whose turn it 
was Jo take the Station, though 
a man in other respects of in- 
comparable resolution, trembled 
froni head to foot 

I must do my duty,” said he 
to the offitea-, “I know that ; 
but I should like to Wse my life 
with more credit.^^ 


will leave no man,” said 
the Colonel, “ against his will.” 

A man immediately stept 
from the ranks, and desired to 
take the post. Every mouth 
commended his resolution. " I 
will not be taken alive,” said he, 
“ and you ihall hear of jne on 
the least alarm, a! all events I 
wdll fire my piece if I hear the 
least noisfe. If a bird chatters, 
or a leaf falls, you shall hear my 
musket. You may be alarmed 
when nothing is the matter: 
but you must take the chance as 
the condition of the discovery I” 

The Colonel applauded his 
courage, and told hi^p he would 
be right to fire upon the least 
noise which was ambiguous. 
His comrades shook hands with 
him, and left him with a melan- 
cholyforeboding. Th€ company 
marched back, and awaited the 
event in the guard-house. 

An hour had elapsed, and 
every ear was upon the rack for 
the discharge# of the musket, 
when, upon a sudden, the report 
was heard. The guard imme- 
diately marched, accompanied, 
as before, by the Colonel, and 
some of the most experienced 
officers of the regiment. As 
they approached the post, they 
saw the man advancing towards 
them, dragging ailother man on 
the ground by the hair of his 
head. When they came up with 
him, it appeared to b^ an In- 
dian whom he had shot. An 
explanation was immediately 
reg^uired. 

“ I told your honour,” said the 
man, *^that 1 should fire if I 
heard the least noise. The re- 
solution 1 had taken has saved 
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my life. I had not been long 
on my post when I heard a 
rustling at some short distance ; 
1 looked, and saw an American 
hog, such as are common in the 
woods, crawling along 'the 
ground, and seemingly looking 
for nuts under th^ trees and 
amon^t th5 leaves. As thes^ 
animals are so very common, I 
ceased to consider it 'for some 
minutes \ but being on the con- 
stant alarm and expectation of 
attack, and scarcely knowing 
what was to be considered a 
real cause of apprehension, I 
kept my eyes vigilantly fixed 
upon it, and marked its progress 
among the trees ; still there was 
no need* to give the alarm, and 
my thoughts were directed to 
danger from another quarter. 
It struck Aic, however, as some- 
what singular to see this animal 
making, W a circuitous passage, 
for a thief coppice immediately 
behind my post. I therefore 
kept my eye m^rc constantly 
fixed upon it, and as it was now 
within a few yards of the cop- 
pice, hesitated whether I should 
not fire. My comrades, thought 
I, will laugh at me for alarming 
them by shooting a pig ! I had 
almost resolved to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the 
thicket, I thought 1 observed it 
give an unusual spring. 1 no 
tonger hesitated: J took my 
aim ; dii^arged my piece ; and 
the animal was instantly 
stretched before me with a groan 
which I conceived to be that of 
a human creature. 1 went up 
to itf and Judge my astonish* 
ni^nt^when 1 found that I had 
killed an Indian I He had en- 


veloped himself with the skih ' 
one of these wild hogs so art- 
fully and completdy ; his h|nds/ 
and feet were so entirely con- 
cealed in it, and his gait and 
appearance were so exadtly1:or- 
respondent to that of the ani- 
mal’s, that imperfectly as they 
were always seen through the 
trees and jungles, the disguise 
could not be pcneti'ated at a 
distance, and scarcely dis- 
covered upon the nearest in- 
spection. He was armed with 
a dagger and a tomahawk.” 

Such was the substance of 
this man’s relatfon. The cause 
of the disappearance of the other 
sentinels was now apparent. 
ThQ Indians, sheltered m this 
•disguise, secreted themselves in 
the coppice ; watched the mo- 
ment when they could throw it 
off; burst upon the sentinels 
without previous alarm, and, too 
quick to give them an oppor- 
tunity to discharge their pieces, 
cither stabbed or scalped th^m, 
and bearing their bodies away, 
concealed them at some dis- 
tance in the leaves. The Ameri- 
cans gave them rewards for 
every scalp of an enemy which 
they brought. 

FORESIGHT. 

On the eve of the battle of 
Hohenlinden, Moreau was at 
supper with a Varty of offipers, 
when a despatch was deliver^ 
ta him. After he had read it, 
he said to his guests, though he 
was far from being in the habit 
of boasting I am here made 
acquainteix with Baron Kray's 
movements: they are all I could 
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^< 1 “sh. To-morrow we will take 
from him 0,000 prisoners.*^ 
''Mospau took 40,000, besides a 
great maaiy flags. 

J?JSA TH OF MORE A ft , 

Both the movements beyond 
the passes and the attack on 
Dresden were undertaken 
against the advice of Moreau. 
His conduct and demeanour, 
since his arrival at the army*, 
had been generally spoken of in 
the highest terms ; and he -was 
the greatest loss the army could 
then have sustained. His hero- 
ism was truly ’great ; after the 
fatal shot, he spoke to the Em- 
peror Alexander with the most 
perfect self-possession, never 
uttered a groan, and smoked a 
cigar the moment after the shot 
had struck him. 

GOOD SPIRITS, 

Latour MAUBOURG lost his 
log at the battle of Lcipsic. 
After he had suffered amputa- 
tion with the greatest courage, 
he saw his servant crying, or 
pretending to cry, in one corner 
of the room. “ None of your 
hypocritical tears, you idle dog,'' 
said his master; “you know 
you are very glad, for now you 
will have only one boot to clean 
instead of two.*'^ 

THE DUKE OF YO^K. ^ 

^ At the siege of Valenciennes 
it was impossible to make the 
Duke of York cautious. He 
once came round to look at the 
works carrying on* so far a$ to 
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be within reach of a gun of the 
enemy. Count Jarnac perceiv- 
ing this, went up to him and 
said, “Your Royal Highness’s 
coa{ has attracted attention. 
Let me advise you not to con- 
tinue your walk this way.” He 
then pointed out pj^th by 
which he might retreat in safety. 
The Duke took the warning very 
good-huiflouredly, but said, “ I 
came with the intention to go 
this way round, and I cannot 
go back for fear of a cannon 
ball.” He had passed the point 
of danger but a moment, when 
the ball reached the sentinel 
within a few yards o( him. 

The Duke of York remarked 

to Colonel W , at the mess 

of the nth Regiment, that the 
Colonel was uncommonly bald, 
and, though ayoungei^man than 
his Royal Highness, he stood 
more in need of a wig. The 
Colonel, who had been of very 
long standing in the service, and 
whose promotion had been by 
no means rapid, informed his 
Royal Highness that his bald- 
ness could be very easily ac- 
counted for. “ In what manner?” 
asked his Royal Highness, rather 
eagerly. To which Colonel 
W replied, “ By junior offi- 

cers stepping over my head.” 
The Duke was so pleased with 
the reply that the gallant Colonel 
obtained promotion a few days 
afterwards. 

PRECEDENCE. 

General Meadows, equally 
renowned for his wit and bravery, 
being on a reconnoitring party 
in the Mysore comitry, a twenty*- 
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four pound shot struck the 
ground at some distance from 
the General, and was passing in 
such a direction as would have 
exposed him to danger, had he 
continued his route. Quick as 
lightning he stuped his horse, 
and polling off his hat very 
graceiully, as the shot rolled on, 
good-humouredly said^ “ I beg 
you to proceed, sir ; I never dis- 
pute precedence with any gen- 
tleman of your family,^’ 

REASON FOR BEING LATE. I 

CoLONEi;. Green (says the 
Duchess of Abrantes) was to 
dine with us one day. After 
waiting for him a long time, we 
sat down to dinner. He arrived 
at the secoVid course. “It seems, 
my dear Green, said Junot, 
“ that your watch is too slow.^' 
“ Oh, no. General,” replied 
Green ; “ liut as I was passing 
through the Rue Vivienne, I had 
the misfortune to break twelve 
guineas’ worth of an old woman, 
and that delayed my arrival.” 
His carriage had, in fact, thrown 
down an old woman, who ut- 
tered such dreadful yells, that 
Green thought she must be 
seriously injured. He, there- 
fore, got out, and examined her, 
and finding that she was not 
much hurt, gave her some money 
and was eibout to proceed ; but 
she again cried out that she was 
about to die, had him arrested 
by the guard, and he only got 
off by giving her three or four 
hundred francs for an accident 
by^ ho means serious. 


ADVENTURE OF AN OEI^^' 
CER IN ITALY. 

A British officer travelling 
in Italy, arrived one evening at 
a small village, much fatigued 
&nd in need of refreshment. 
Applying for it at the door of a 
capanna^ provisions were set 
before him, and a bed prepared 
for the exhausted wanderer, for 
which hospitalities he paid little ' 
or nothing. Next day, his host 
offered to put him in the right 
road to the place he next in- 
tended to visit ; and, during 
their walk, the officer asked him 
several questions* respecting the 
state of Italy, Italian towns, 
Italian government and police, 
&c.,' concluding by inquiring 
the profession of his guide, and 
how he maintained himself and 
family “ Signor,” replied the 
man, “ Sono riibatore — bandito'* 
— and he plucked from his vest 
a concealed stiletto, advising 
the astonished traveller -to 
hasten forwards, lest he should 
meet with ladri less honourable 
than himself ; assuring him, 
however, that all who confided 
in him for protection and kind- 
ness, were safe, and certain of 
receiving it. 

THE SOLDIERS BOUQUET. 

A FEW years ^siiice, a young 
officer in a Maltese regiment, 
who h^d but lately entered the 
seivice, and was not much ac- 
customed to the smell of gum 
powder, appeared one morning 
on parade owith a rose in his 
button-hole^ with the fine per- 
fume of which he ever and anon 
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regaled his* olfactory nerves. 
Upon observ'pg this, his com- 

\iiar<Jiiig officer, Count G , a 

veteran \ 9 l\o had seen ‘much ser- 
vice, ran up to the young man, 
tore the rose from his bcTsom^ 
and trampled it under foot, ex- 
claiming, as he broke one of a 
soldier's cartridges under his 
chin, and actually thrust the 
.powder intortiis notrils — That, 
sir, is the only bouquet for a 
soldier ! ” * • 

IGNORANCE OF MILITARY 
TERMS. 

The lady of the late Dr. H — , 
of Eton, having a son in the 
army, and in a regiment part ofj 
which was ordered to one of the* 
Indies, consoled some friends 
and herself with the assurance, 
that ‘ 4 hey were not likely to 
lose the young man, since only 


for to learned ladies I have a 
natural antipathy." Madame 
Fiszer replied, that it was a 
learnd ladyj Madame de Stael 
Holstein, one of the most cele- 
brated in the French literary 
world. At these words, he 
snatched u{f his hat,«and, ivith a 
civil apology to his fair friend, 
luirricd out of the liouse. When 
Madame cle Stael appeared, full 
of earnestness for the antici- 
pated pleasure of the evening, 
the Polish countess frankly told 
her what had passed. Madame 
de Stael invited herself for the 
following evening, and requested 
the lady of the house not to an- 
nounce her visit to Ko^sciusko. 
Next evening, Kosciuslco came 
as usual, found several of his 
countrymen, and was^ convers- 
ing with them, when Madame 
de Stael entered unannounced. 
When the established forms of 


two redoubts of his regiment 
were ordered on foreign service, 
and he was not in either of 
them." 

KOSCIUSKO. 

Those who wished to make 
acquaintance with Kosciusko, 
when at Paris, in 1798, procured 
an introduction to Madame 
Fiszer, the widow of his former 
adjutant. One evening, as Kos- 
ciusko entered /he apartments 
of this lady, she met him with 
the information that fie would 
have an opportunity of adinirihg 
^very interesting woman, whose 
most earnest wish was to make 
his acquaintance. V>^ith all my 
heart," said Kosciusko, “ pro- 
vided it is not a learned lady ; 


presentation were over, she went 
up to Kosciusko, and with her 
innate, vivaiJioiis eagerness, 
loaded him with flattering 
speeches, and concluded with 
the following address : “ Gene- 
ral, tell me your history ; pray 
relate to us the principal events 
of the Polish revolution.” — ^With 
perfect composure and self-pos- 
session, he laconically replied, 
Madame, 1 made, but cannot 
relate, it.” 

MIRABEAU.^ 

One day, my i^andfatfier 
(says Mirabeau) arrived at a 
review the very moment it had 
taken place. Alighting from his 
horscj he went dhecUy to the 
ma$or^ who instantly said to the 
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commissioner, “ There, sir, is landers in flank, the brave 
M. Mirabeau, whom I told you lies stationed himself at the gap, 
would not fail to be here in the and, as the enem/ entered j they^ 
course of the day."v The com- suffered severely from .the \rre- 
missioner replied, that he was sistible strokes of his claymore, 
very sorry, but his duty was to At lagt, finding himself Opposed 
review the troops, and make a iingly to the whole troop, he set 
report«of the men missing ; that his back to- the wall, and de- 
the troops had passed before* fended himself with the fiercc- 
him, and the captain was not ness of desperation, keeping the 
present ; that he had Nothing to enemy at bay, and Jjilling seve- 
do with any other circumstance, ral of them. Some officers, ad- 
and, consequently, the review miring his valour, endeavoured 
was closed, for M. Mirabeau to save his life, but Gillies fell, 
would be reported absent. Mira- when he bad slain thirteen of his 
beau allowed the major to plead foes, 
his cause, and exclaimed against 

the commissioner’s severity ; but TOMAIIMVKING, 


the inspecting officer, who 
strictly ‘adhered to his instruc- 
tions, refused to alter his deci- 
sion. Thje young captain, who 
till then nad remained silent, 
now approached the commis- 
sioner, and with the utmost 
coolness said to him, “ 1 am 
then absent, sir?”— “Yes, sir,” 
replied the comnsissioner. — “ In 
that case,” said Mirabeau, “ this 
takes place in my absence,” and 
attacked the commissioner with 
his horsewhip, and gave him, in 
the middle of the parade, a 
singular dilemma to solve. 

GILLIES MAC BANE. 

In the battle of CuUoden, the 
heroism of Gillies Mac Bane 
was' moBt eminently displayed, 
and worthy of a better fate. 
This gentleman was major of 
the regiment of Clan Mac In- 
toshj and when the Aigyle 
nUJitia broke down the .park 
wall, by which means they were 
enaUed to attack the High^, 


During the American war, 
‘Captain Gregg, and a brother 
officer, returning from hunting, 
were fired upon by an ambush 
of Indians. Both fell, and the 
Indians coming up, struck them 
on the forehead with the toma- 
hawk, and scalped them. Cap- 
tain Gregg, in describing ,the 
operation, said, he felt as if 
molten lead were poured on his 
head ; yet he had the hardihood 
to lie still, suppressing his 
breath, to make them suppose 
he was dead. When they had 
left him, he felt as if something 
cooling were applied to his 
burning head : this was caused 
by the coldness of the tongue of 
his dog, which was licking it. 
The dog, aftef fawning ppon 
him, left him and disappeared 
U the woods. Captain Gregg, 
in attempting to rise, found he 
was wounded iii tjte back by 
a musket^shot, and severely 
bruised bh the forehead by the 
stroke of ^ tomahawk^ which 
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would have* killed him, had not 
its force been broken by his hat. 

' H (^trawled io his brother offi- 
cer, who lay dead near him, and 
opening his waistcoat, laid his 
throbbuig head upon his .warm 
bosom ; for the sticks and stoncJs 
among which he lay were torture 
to him. Here he expected 
death to put an end to his suf- 
ferings. In the meantime, the 
dog hastened home to the cap- 
taiiVs friends, find by his manner 
showed that some accident had 
befallen his master. They fol- 
lowed the dog, which guided 
them to the scene described, 
where they arrived just in time 
to save the life of Captain Gregg, 
who, under, the care of a skilful 
surgeon, ultimately recovered. • 

CROC MAKING. 

When the British soldiers 
landed at Trinidad (says a re- 
cent writer), they broke open a 
bdiling-house and distillery, and 
made grog in a most original 
manner, and on a very extensive 
scale. They rolled out three 
hogsheads of sugar, and seven 
puncheons of rum, which they 
emptied into a well of water, 
drew up the mixture in buckets 
full, and drank it.^ This singu- 
lar mode of* making grog was 
introduced by the regiment 
under the command of Colonel 
PiCton, who, during his govern- 
ment, endeavoured, but without 
success, to make the coloflial 

Xleparttnent reimburse the pro- 
prietor fo): the damage sus- 
tained. • 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. 

PiCTON had an original way 
of treating those debtors who 
had the means, but wanted the 
win, to pay. Instead of under- 
going the heavy delay of a 
Spanish l^w process, creditors 
were in the habit of going to the 
Governor, who would then sum- 
mon thc#debtor before him, and 
ask him if the plaintiff^s claim 
was just. If the defendant an- 
swered in the affirmative, Picton 
desired him to pay him imme- 
diately. Perhaps the defendant 
would remark, that he had not 
the money at the moment ; 
when the Governor would ask 
him, by what time he would 
have it. If the defendant said, 
he should* have it in a week, the 
Governor paid the plaintiff him- 
self, and then turning to the de- 
fendant, he would desire him to 
take care that he produced the 
money within ten days. This 
was enougH,^or few men would 
venture to trifle with the Go- 
vernor. 


QUEER SOUP. 

During a campaign in Ger- 
many, Lord Townsend, who 
commanded one of the brigades, 
gave a dinner to his officers, as 
is usual with generals on a 
march. When the soup was 
served up (says Sirijf. Camp- 
bell), a universal complaint was 
made of its horrid taste. An 
inquiry was instantly m^e into 
the cause, when it was found 
that the French, by whom the 

g lace had been occupied as an 
ospital but two days before^, on 
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retreating, for the purpose of 
expediting the interment of their 
dead, had thrown many of them 
into the wells. Thet company 
instantly broke up in disorder : 
but old Major Hume, of the 2 ^th 
Foot, who had been a soldier 
from his infancy, and often, no 
doubt, fared on viands not the, 
most delicate, proceeded with 
characteristic indifference to 
finish his dinner, exclaiming 
that the soup was good, and 
that it would have been better 
if the whole French army had 
been in the water of which it 
was made. 

BOLD SPEECH. 

Charles XlL, King of Swe* 
den, was once riding near Leip- 
sic, when k peasant came and 
knelt before him to request 
justice from a grenadier, who 
had carried away his family’s 
dinner. The king ordered the 
soldier to appear. “ Is it true,” 
said he, with a stern countenance, 
“ that you have robbed this 
man ?” — “ Sire,” said the soldier, 
“ I have not done him so much 
injustice as your majesty has 
done my master ; you have 
taken from him a kingdom^ and 
1 have taken only a turkey from 
this feUow,” The king gave 
the peasant ten ducats, and par- 
doned the soldier for the bold- 
ness of his bon motf saying to 
him, Remember, if I have dis- 
possessed Augustus of a king- 
dom, I have kept nothing for 
viyeelp 

ERITZ^S LIBRARY^ 
Frederic the Great had 


five libraries, all exactly alike, i 
and containing the same books, 
ranged in the same order ; ‘Que . 
at Potzdat^ a second at Sans 
Souci, a third at Berlin, a fourth 
at Chsyrlottenburg, and a fifth at 
Breslau. On removing to cither 
of these places, he had only to 
make a note of the page at which 
he left off, to pursue it without 
interruption on his arrival. Ac- 
cordingly, he always bought five 
copies of the books he chose to 
read. 

^ DICTION. 

Colonel Kemyss, of the 40 th 
Regiment, was remarkable for 
the studied pomposity of his 
diction. One day, observing 
that a careless man in the ranks 
had a particularly dirty face, 
which appeared not to have 
been washed for a twelvemonth, 
he was exceedingly indignant at 
so gross a violation of military 
propriety. ‘‘Take him,” said 
he to the corporal, who was an 
Irishman, “take the man, and 
lave him in the waters of the 
Guadiana,” After some time, 
the corporal returned. “What 
have you done with the man I 
sent with you?” inquired the 
colonel. Up flew the corporal’s 
right hand across the peak of 
the cap — “Sure an’t plaise y’r 
honnur, and didn’t y’r honnut tell 
me to lave him in the river? 
and sure enough 1 left him in 
the river, and there he is now, 
according to y’r honnur’s orders," 
The bystanders, and even fh^^ 
colonel himself, could hardly 
repress a smile at the facetious 
mistake of the honest qoi*poral, 
who looked ipnocence itseR and 
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wondered yrhat there could be 
to laugh at., 

A DINNER LOST BY 
. LAUGHTER. 

• 

An old colonel, who used tb 
be invited with us to dine at 
Luna*s house (says Mr. Hardy), 
had such a propensity to laugh- 
ter, that, after having once 
yielded to its influence, he could 
not restrain himself as long as 
anything remained to excite it. 
I used- to make him burst ijito a 
horse-laugh whenever I chose, 
only by winking at him ridicu- 
lously. Upori one occasion, 
when a great number of persons 
were assembled at table, a fjjincy 
came across me to try whether 
a grin and an odd remark Avould 
have the same effect upon him 
in company. It answered mar- 
vellously well. He could not 
restrain a burst of laughter, 
which rather startled the rest of 
the party; to whom, however, 
I managed to convey a hint, and 
^they immediately entered into 
Hhc spirit of the joke. Each, in 
his turn, told some extraordi- 
nary anecdote, or made some 
odd remark, at which the colonel 
burst out anew, till at last his 
laughter became quite alarming. 
The consequence was that he 
did not swallow one mouthful 
during dinner; for, no sooner 
did he attemi>t introduce a bit 
oCfdod into his oddmouth,which 
even then was distorted* by« a 
sitporessed grin, than some one 
^haae. a laughable observation, 
^which again excited the poor 
^ man’s risible propensity, and the 
meat w^as suffered to return to 


his plate untasted. He after- 
wards complained that, in addi- 
tion to his having lost his dinner, 
his sides ^ere quite sore with 
the exertion. 


A MAN OF NO TITLE. 

* General Scott and two or 
three otjiers, were sitting one 
evening in a log-lavern, when in 
came a well-dressed stranger, 
from the New England States, 
and called for half a pint of 
whi sky. The Ian dlord informed 
him that he did not sell it in 
such small quantities. The 
general, who was very fond of 
whisky, said, “Stranger, 1 will 
I join you, and pay half ; therc- 
I fore, landlord, give us a pint of 
your best,” The wjiisky was 
brought, and the general, who 
was to drink first, began by 
saying to the stranger, “Colonel, 
your good health,”— “I am no 
colonel,” replied the stanger. — 
“Well, then,’' said the general, 
“Major, your good health.” — 
“ I am no major,” replied the 
New Englander, — “ Then your 
good health, captain,” said the 
general . — ** I am no captain, 
sir,” said the stranger, “and, 
what is more, never held a com- 
mission in my life.” — “ Well, 
then,” said the general, “you are 
the first man in Kentucky that 
ever wore a cloth coat and was 
not a commissioned oflflfcer.” 


CLANSHIP. 

A Highland officer (s^ys Sir 
J. Campbell) bn perambulating 
a camp, observing two of his 
t 
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men lying dead drunk in the 
rear of a tent, called out, “ Ser- 
geant, whatna twa rascals are 
thae ? “ It’s Shon Macdonald 

and Donald Cameron.’^ Officer : 

Puir Donald Cameron ! Tak* 
him into hfs tent, and throw a 
planket o’er^ him, for fear he 
should get cauld ; but lak’ thati 
scoundrel Shon Macdonald to 
the rear-guard.” The- officer’s 
name was Cameron. 

THE BARLEY TREE. 

Mac Nap., of Mac Nab, the 
chief of that ancient clan, com- 
manded, during the war, a fen- 
cible regiment, which, upon one 
occasion', he was ordered to 
march from its head-quarters in 
the highlands of Perthshire, to 
Cupar-of-J'ifc, for some months 
of permanent duty. The colonel, 
with a regard truly paternal for 
the comfort of his men, to say 
nothing of himself, had taken 
care to secure *x respectable 
supply of genuine whisky among 
the baggage, from a conviction 
that the right sort was not 
to be had in the low country. 
AU went off smoothly ; ^ the wag- 
gons were sent forward a couple 
of hours’ march in advance of 
the column, under the escort of 
a sergeant’s guard, and had 
safely passed the bridge of Dun- 
keld, when the party was sud- 
denly surprised by an ambus- 
cade of gaugers, who declared 
the convoy “seized in the king’s 
name.” The sergeant protested 
be would never surrender the 
charge committed to him by his 
Ctrnimahding officer, and- the 
gaugers were fain to be satisfied 


with a compromise, .and wait 
till the regiment and Mac Nab 
should come up. ' This tjuly . 
happened in process of time, ana 
the laird having been informed 
of the. situation of affairs, dived 
ihto the recesses of his waist- 
coat pocket, which always stood 
him instead of a snuff-box, and 
having inhaled a pinch, felt 
himself strengthened for the 
performance of his arduous 
duty, and exclaiming, “ This is a 
crcetic affair, lads ; chairge wi’ 
pouthcr an' ba’ ! ” was instantly 
obeyed with instinctive High- 
land subordination, to the no 
small dismay of the gaugers, 
wlio lost no time in effecting a 
hasty retreat. The regiment 
reached Cupar without further 
interruption, and the gallant 
Colonel was not the most back- 
ward to refresh himself with the 
disputed whisky. A few hours, 
however, only had elapsed, when 
Mac Nab received a summons 
to answer a charge of having 
“ deforced the King’s officers in 
the execution of their duty and 
having presented himself before 
the tribunal, the evidence was 
taken, and was clearly conclu- 
sive against him. He com- 
menced his defence by the usual 
copious draught on the contents 
I of his waistcoat-pocket, and then 
assured the Court, that having 
the care of a King’s regiment on 
its route to a Itrange country, 
and the times being “fashous,” 
he hajd thought it expedient that, 
in case of accidents, the 
should be loaded ** But,” no 
added, “tho* it’s varra true li 
caused them to chairge wi’; 
pouther an’ ba’, I am sure they 
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na’er haard me gi’ the word 
‘fire.’” The colonel’s distinc- 
lign was prohounced good in law; 
- without firing no • deforcement 
could take place. A triumphant 
acquittal was the consequence. 

THE FORTY-SECOND. 

Before the Forty-second Re- 
giment disembarked in Egypt in 
iSoi, under the command of Sir 
Ralph Aberorombic, orders were 
given not to fix their bayonets, 
nor to load their muskets, till 
they were all gn shore, although 
the enemy^s shot were falling in 
and around the boats like hail. 
After the regiment had formed 
into line on the beach, ivhich 
was done in the coolest manndr, 
under the destructive fire from 
a French battery and a battalion 
of infantry on the heights in 
front, Major Stirling gave the 
word, “ I"ix bayonets.” In a 
moment every bayonet was fast 
to its musket. The major next 
followed with ‘‘ Prime and load;” 
but the words had scarcely es- 
caped his lips, when an indi- 
vidual in the ranks vociferated, 
“No prime and load, but chai’ge 
baignets immediately.” The 
entire regiment, as one man, in- 
stantly obeyed this enei^etic 
command, ascended the heights 
at a charge, and carried the 
French position with cold steel 
in ^the most g&llant style. But 
the question immediately arose, 

- who was the individual that 
ibrdered the charge, when the 
commanding officer had only 
. given the word to prime and 
' load. On inquiry, ft was found 
(hat the person whp had assumed 


the command was Donald Black, 
a private soldier and an old 
smuggler from the Island of 
Skye. On General Moore ar- 
riving on the spot, he told the 
?orty-second their bravery was 
beyond all praise ; but that not 
obeyingtheircoinyiandj|ig officer 
was a great breach of discipline, 
and on the present occasion, the 
movement might have had a fatal 
termination ; at the same time, 
turning round to the colonel, he 
admonished him for the irregu- 
larity of his men. Colonel Dick- 
son replied, “ I might have held 
one man, but it was impossible 
for me to hold a whole regiment.” 
Donald Black, being quite in- 
dignant at what he thought un- 
necessary loss of time, his impa- 
tience to close upon the foe in 
the Scottish manner made him 
lose sight entirely of the humble 
station which he occupied in the 
corps. 

A CRIMEAN HERO. 

The colonel being wounded, 
Champion took the command 
of the regiment. He was a man 
of great gentleness and piety; 
and if he was not highly en- 
dowed with intellectual gifts, he 
was able to express the feelings 
of his heart with something of a 
poetic force. His mind was 
accustomed to dwell very much 
on the H^ld that Iks beyond 
the grave ; and in the midst of 
this scene of carnage he gained, 
as it were, a seeming glimpse of 
the happy state ; for when the 
younger Eddington fell at his^ 
side, Champion paused to see 
what ailed him, and looking 
L 2 
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upon his young friend’s pale 
face, he saw it suddenly clothed 
with a “ most sweet expression.” 
It was because death was on 
him that the blissful look had 
come. In the mind of Champion 
the sight had a deep import; 
for he was of tjne faith that God’s 
providence is special, and to 
him the beautiful smile on the 
features of the dead >it^as the 
smile of an immortal man gently 
carried away from earth by the 
very hand of his Maker. 

Yet this piety of his was of no 
unwarlike cast. Nay, he was 
of so noble a sort that, though 
he had willingly chosen the pro- 
fession of arms, yet, when he 
prayed, he was accustomed to 
render thanks to his Creator for 
vouchsafing to make him a 
hardy soldier ; and being, he 
said, very strong in the belief 
that he could die as piously on 
the battle-field as in a downy 
bed, he pressed on content, with 
his soldiers, to fa€e the great 
redoubt. — Kinglak^s Crimea, 


LORD RAGLAiV, 

At that moment affairs were 
going ill with the French. The 
appearance of our head-quarters 
on the knoll had been marked 
by our allies as well as by the 
enemy ; for now a French aid- 
dercamp, m great htMie, came 
4 ;:!imbing up the knoir to seek 
Lord Raglan. He -seemed to 
be in a state of grievous excite* 
ment; but perhaps it was the 
violence of his bodily exertion 
wl^h gave him this appearance, 
for. he had quitted his horse in 


order the better to mount the 
steep, and he rushed up bare- 
headed to Lord Raglan, to ask 
that he would give some apppeSt 
to the French, and as a ground 
for the. demand, he urged' that 
th6 French were hardly pressed 
by the enemy. “My lord,” he 
|« said, “my lord, my lord, we have 
before us eight battalions ! ” 
.... Bending in his saddle. 
Lord Raglan turned kindly round 
towards his right -*,towards the 
side of his maimed arm — and 
his e>q)ression was that of one 
intent to assuage another’s pain, 
but the sunshine of the last two 
days had tanned him so crimson, 
that it masked the generous flush 
whiclii used to come to his face 
iif such moments. He did not 
look at all like an anxious and 
vexed commander who had to 
listen to a desponding message 

in the midst of a battle 

In his comforting, cheerful way, 
he said : “ I can spare you a 
battalion.” But it was some- 
thing of more worth than the 
promise of a battalion that the 
aid-dc-cainp carried back with 
him. He carried back tidings 
of the spirit in which Lord 
Raglan was conducting the 
battle. At a time when the 
French were cast down, it was 
of some moment to them to 
learn that the English head- 
quarters, strangely placed as 
they were in thi midst of the 
Russian position, wore a .sedne 
of crobfist animation, and that 
Lord Raglan looked and spoke^ 
like a man who had. the foe in 
his power. — Kingla^ils Crimea. 
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PETkR THE GREAT, questions, the stranger replied 


#SVhen the battle of Pultowa, 
so fatal to the Swedish monarch, 
was .over, Peter invited the 
principal of his prisoners ,to 
dine with him in his tent ; and 
after dinner, rising gravely from 
his seat, he gave the health of 
“ his masters in the art of war.*’ 
One of the Swedish generals 
said, “ Pray, sir, to whom does 
-your Majesty give that honolir- 
able title?” “To you, gentle- 
men,” replied the Czar. ^ Then 
your Majesty, has just treated 
your masters with great in- 
gratitude,” s 4 id another of the 
Swedish officers. “ I will re- 
pair that,” said the Czai*, “gis 
well as 1 can,” and instantly re- 
stored their swords to them, and 
treated them with the most 
marked attention all the time 
they continued his prisoners. 

ALEXANDER I„ OF RUSSIA, 

The Emperor Alexander was 
accustomed to travel with the 
utmost rapidity. On a certain 
occasion, his Majesty, fatigued 
by having remained a long time 
in his carriage, alighted, and un- 
accompanied by any of his suite, 
pursued his way on foot through 
a village that lay before him. The 
Emperor was attired in his usual 
travelling cosfUme, a military 
gr^at coat without any particular 
.mark of distinction. I^swus 
,»of obtaining some information 
respecting, the ro?id he was pur- 
suing, he accosted sv military- 
looking personage •who stood 
smoking a cigar at the door of a 
^ouse. To each ofthe Emperor's 


in the most uncourteous manner ; 
and by \^y of terminating the 
ungracious parley, “Allow me 
to ask,” said Alexander, “ what 
may be your military rank ? ” — 

“ Guess.”, — “ Perhaps, sir, you 
maybe a lieutenarft?”-—*^ Higher, 
if you please.” — “Captain?” — 

“ Another step.” — “ Major ? ” — 

“ Go on, go on.” — “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 1 presume?” — “You 
have hit it at last, though not 
without effort.” These words 
were pronounced in a tone of 
arrogance, and several answers 
in the preceding dialogue were 
accompanied by *a cloud of 
smoke puffed full in* the Em- 
peror’s face. “ Now comes my 
turn, good Mr. Traveller,” said 
the officer ; “ Pray \Miat may be 
your military rank ? ’* — “ Guess.” 
— “ Well, then, at the first 
glance I should say Captain.” — 
“Higher, if you please.” — 

“ Major ? ” -^ “ Go on, if you 
please.” — “ Lieutenant-colonel ?” 
— “Pray, go on,” — “Colonel?” 
— “ A little higher, if you please.” 
— (The officer upon this threw 
away the stump of his cigar.) — 

“ Major-general ? ” — “ Another 
step, if you please.” — (The 
officer now stood immovable 
“ at attention.”) — “ Your Ex- 
cellencey is then Lieutenant- 
General.” — “You are not quite 
up to thermark.”— “ ]y;i that case 
1 have the honour to address 
myself to his Serene Highness 
the Field-marshal?” — “Do me 
the favour, Lieutenant-colonel, 
to make another effort.”— “Ah, t 
sire I ” cried the officer, with 
emotion, “wiU your H^jesty 
deign to pardon me? But 
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could I imagine that the Empe- 
ror — “ I am not offended,” 
replied Alexander, “and to prove 
it, if you have any favolir to ask, 

I will grant it with pleasure.” « 

A POLISH GEhBRAL. 

At the storming of Warsaw, 
the principal battery was de- 
fended by only two battalions, 
but with such bravciy as history 
can hardly parallel. When it 
was evident that it could no 
longer hold out, several privates 
of the artillery seated them- 
selves on powder-barrels, and 
blew themsefves . up. But the 
conduct of General Sowinski 
was truly heroic ; having lost 
one foot, he was, at his earnest 
request, seated in a chair, and 
placed on the altar of the 
desperately defended church, . 
where he continued to give ' 
orders until the last of his com- 
rades were cut down, when i 
drawing forth two pistols, he, 
with one, shot a Russian who 
was rushing upon him, and with 
the exclamation — “ So dies a 
Polish General I ” fired the other 
through his own heart. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT 

One evening, after a great 
battle, Frederick approached a 
fire, which 4iad been lighted by 
.some of the grenadiers of his 
own regiment. The soldiers 
be^n to ask him where he had 
be^n during the battle. “ Gene- 
said they, “ you lead us 
yoorself where the fire is hotted ; 
this time nobody saw you^ 


and it is not right to abandon us 
so.” The King, in a good- 
humoured manner, explained 
them in what part of the field he 
had been, and his reasons for 
being there, which had prevented 
him from being at the head of 
his own regiment. As he began 
'to grow warm, he unbuttoned 
his great coat, and a ball 
dropped out which he had re- 
ceived in his clothes. The hole 
the* ball had made In the great 
coat and coat was perceptible. 
Upon this the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers knew no bounds. They 
cried out, with all the tenderness 
of expression belohging in the 
German tongue to the singular 
pr/Diiotin ; “ You are our own 
good old Fritz ; you share in all 
our dangers with us — we will all 
die for you I ” and the conversa- 
tion concluded with three cheers, 
and their entreaties to the King 
to take more care of his own 
safety. 

Frederick wrote one day to 
General Salmon, commander at 
Cloves : “My dear Salmon, — If 
the Austrians come into my ter- 
ritories, tell them they have 
mistaken their w^ay ; if they 
begin to argue, make them 
prisoners ; and if they make 
any resistance cut them in 
pieces.” 

AN ESCAPE, , 

VlscftuNT DE Beaulieu hav-, 
ingdeclared Antwerp in a state of 
siege, and ordered all* the wine- 
houses to bc^ closed, on the very 
first day a grenadier was found 
on his post desperately drimkj/ 
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The commander, who, before 
condemning him to be shot, 
g^je him an’ opportunity of ex- 
plaining. The muddled soldier 
stammered oift, “ Why, General, 
your proclamation says, the re- 
fractory are to be fired on with 
grape-shot^ and as I had none, I 
thought it my duty to Provide 
myself with am?nfm/fio?f, Beau- 
lieu laughed, and the grenadier 
escaped witli a reprimand. 


• DREADNA UGIIT. 

Lewis Birto Grillon, a 
gentleman of* Avignon, was as 
remarkable on account of the 
peculiarities in his temper ^is his 
intrepidity, which had procured 
him the name of Dreadnaught. 
Having been sent to the Duke 
of Guise after the reduction of 
Marseilles, the Duke resolved to 
try his courage, and agreed with 
some gentlemen to give a sudden 
alarm before Grillou^s quarters, 
as if the enemy had taken the 
place ; at the same time he 
ordered two horses to the door, 
and going up into Grillon's 
room, told him all was lost; 
that the enemy were masters of 
the post and town : that they 
had forced the guards, and 
broken and put to flight all that 
opposed them ; that, finding it 
impossible to resist any longer, 
he thought it ^as better for them 
w retreat, than by suffering thetn- 
^elves to be taken, add to« the 
‘glories of the victory ; that he 
had, therefore, ordered two 
horses to be brought, which 
were ready at the floor, and de- 
^ sired he would igiake haste, for 


fear they should give the enemy 
time to surprise them. Grillon 
was asleep when the storm 
began, and was hardly awake 
whilst the Duke of Guise was 
saying all this to him ; however, 
without being at all disconcerted 
by so hot an alarm^ he q|dlcd for 
his clothes and his arms, saying, 
they ought’ not, on too slight 
grounds^, to give credit to all 
5xat was said of the ^nemy ; and 
even if the account should prove 
true, it was more becoming men 
of honour to die with swords in 
their hands, than to survive the 
loss of the place. The Duke of 
Guise not being able to prevail 
on him to change his resolution, 
followed him out of the room, but 
when they had got halfway 
downstairs, not being able to 
contain himself an^f longer, he 
burst out laughing, by which 
Grillon discovered the trick that 
had been played upon him ; he 
thereupon assumed a look much 
sterner than when he only thought 
he was going to fight, and squeez- 
ing the Duke of Guisc^s hand, 
said to him, swearing at the same 
time, “ Young man, never make 
a jest to try the courage of a 
man of honour; for had you 
made me betray any weakness, 
I would have plunged my dagger 
into thy heart ! ” and then left 
him without saying a word more. 


AN EPISODE OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 

On Saturday, during the ar- 
mistice, 1 came upon the ad^ 
vanced French trench, within a 
few hundred yards of the Ma* 
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melon.* The sight was strange 
beyond description. French, 
English, and Kussian officers 
were walking about; saluting 
each other courteously as th^y 
passed, and occasionally enter- 
ing into conversation, and a 
constant inte^rchangeo of little 
civilities, such as offering and 
receiving cigar-lights, was going 
on in each little group.' Some 
of the Russian officers were 
evidently men of high rank and 
breeding. Their polished man- 
ners contrasted remarkably with 
their plain, and rather coarse 
clothing. They wore, with few 
exceptions, the invariable long 
grey coat over their uniforms. 
The French officers were all in 
full uniform, and offered a strik- 
ing contrast to many of our own 
officers, whd were dressed Bala- 
klava fashion, and wore uncouth 
head-dresses, catskin coats, and 
nondescript paletots. 

Many of the Russians looked 
remarkably like English gentle- 
men in “style*' of face and 
bearing. One tall, fine-looking 
old man, with a long grey beard 
and strangely-shaped cap, was 
pointed out to us as Hetman of 
the Cossacks in the Crimea, but 
it did not appear as if there were 
many men of very high military 
rank present. The Russians were 
rather grave and reserved, but 
they seemed to fraternise with 
the Frenclji better than with 
ourselves, and the men certainly 
got on better wuth our allies than 
with the few privates of our own 
regiments who were down to- 
lyards the front. 

A hUl ibrming one of the Russian 
defeoces; 


While all this civility was 
going on, we wpre walking 
among the dead, over bloind' 
stained ground, covered with 
evidences of recent 4ight. 
Broken muskets, bayonets, car- 
tridge-boxes, caps, fragments of 
clothing, straps and belts, 
pieces of shell, little pools of 
clotted blood, shot — round and 
grape — shattered gabions and 
sandbags, were visible around 
US' on every side, &nd through 
the midst of the crowd stalked 
a solemn procession of soldiers 
bearing their departed comrades 
to their long home. 

I counted scvefity-sevcn lit- 
ters borne past me in fifteen 
minutps, each filled with a dead 
enemy. The contortions of the 
slain were horrible, and recalled 
the memories of the fields of 
Alma and Inkermann. Some 
few French were lying far in 
advance towards the Mamelon 
and Round Tower, among the 
gabions belonging to the French 
advanced trenches, which the 
Russians had broken down. 
They had evidently been slain 
in pursuit of the enemy. The 
Russians appeared to treat their 
dead with great respect. The 
soldiers I saw were white-faced, 
and seemed ill-fed, though many 
of them had powerful frames, 
square shoulders, and broad 
chests. All their ^ead who fell 
within and near our lines wem 
stripped of boots and stocking^s 
The* cl Anliness of their feet,*" 
and, in most cases, of their 
coarse linen shirts, was remark- 
able. Sevei;|il sailors of the 
“equipages" of the fleet of 
Sebastqpol killed in. the 
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attack. They were generally I 
muscular, stout fellows, 

'"'widi rough, soldierly faces. — Ar-* 
-March, 1855! 

AMONG THE ASHANTEE3, 

Some of their customs possess 
a curious interest, and it is worth 
while to glance at them. If the 
Ashantee king is well disposed ! 
to the stranger — especially the I 
European stranger — whom Ke ; 
Icarns.to be approaching the con- 
fines of his dominions, he ednfers 
upon him the liistinction of a 
public and ceremonious welcome. 
On one occasion an English visi- 
tor was thus honoured in a nota- 
ble manner. He was conducted 
by two Ashantee nobles to an 
open space, a common in the 
centre of Coomassie. There, 
upon aft artificial mound fan- 
tastically shaped, sat KingKoffee 
Kalkalli, surrounded by the prin- 
cipal personages of his court. 
Over his sable majesty was a 
very wide umbrella, fifteen feet 
in circumference, made of vari- 
ous coloured cloths, of which the 
most conspicuous was very fine 
silk velvet. Each noble was 
provided with a similar umbrella, 

^ with a gold handle. F rom some 
^of the umbrellas hung pieces of 
cloth to which small mirrors, 
turned towards the faces of the 
nobles, were attached. On the 
toM of the umbrellas were 
rqpghljr carved andgilded Sgurf s 
animals and other objects, 
designed as the armorial bear-, 

, ings of the chiefs. TWo jet black 
slaves fanned each noble as he 
|at. The visitor advanced into 
"the aristocratic semicircle, put : 


out his right hand, and, when 
he came opposite the king, took 
off his hat and made a low 
obeisance. Then he passed 
round to the extremity of the 
assemblage, and took his place 
upon a seat which had been set 
for him. King Kolfec thereupon 
“ordered the guest to be served 
with palpi-wine ; then the chiefs 
rose, passed the guest in turn and 
saluted him, while one, stopping 
directly in fiont of him, pulled a 
gold-handled sword from his belt 
and began to execute a war- 
dancc. Last of all the king 
passed, bowing and smiling, and 
then the stranger r6se and fol- 
lowed the procession. .This was 
really an imposing pageant. 
Nobles bore upon their shoulders 
the gold and silve? mounted 
thrones of the former kings; 
slaves carried richly inlaid boxes, 
vases of silver, and banners. 
The king and each of his nobles 
were surrounded by a body- 
guard armed with muskets and 
spears, while a band, with gongs, 
cymbals, and drums, awoke the 
echoes with a rude, clashing, 
martial music. In this way the 
visitor was escorted through the 
principal streets of the city, until 
the royal palace was reached. 
Here Koffee bid him good-bye, 
the procession broke up, and he 
was permitted to go. 


. THE FQRTY-SECOND IN 
ASHANTEE. 

With reference to the gallatit 
behaviour of the 42n4 High- 
landers (Black Watcb) at the 
battle of Amoaful, with the 23r4 
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(Welsh Fusiliers) and Rait’s field 
artillery, comprising the fore- 
most column of attack, under 
command of Brigadier- General 
Sir Archibald Alison, CB., >ve 
quote the following account by 
an eye-witness : — 

“The 42nd and the eighty 
men of the 23rd Regiment, now* 
up with us, were under Sir 
Archibald, and to Lhcni was en- 
trusted the task of forcing the 
enemy’s position in the direct 
front. As the Ashantee tactics 
are always the same, and con- 
sist of a trap to draw on the 
enemy in front while they push 
on one or both his flanks through 
the dense^bush, preparations had 
been made for this. Half the 
Naval Brigade and Russell’s re- 
giment were to clear and protect 
the left, while the other half of 
the Naval Brigade and Wood’s 
regiment guarded the right. 
The Rifle Brigade was retained 
as a reserve in the General’s own 
hands. ^ l^it’s twtt guns, under 
his own orders, were with Sir 
Archibald, and a rocket was 
with each* of the flanking par- 
ties. These arrangements, how- 
ever, were some time in deve- 
loping themselves, because of 
the ^ow progress which alone 
can be made in moving out from 
a narrow path. The first line of 
Sir Archibald Alison’s column 
in front was sent out in skir- 
mishing 6lrder through the bush, 
and had soon to . be supported 
by the second, and not long 
after by another company. The 
Engineer labourers moving with 
them cut down the bush par- 
tially to aid ^eir advance. The 
l^sijstaii^e offered them by 
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the Ashantees, completely con- 
cealed in th,e bush, and knowing 
the ground perfectly, was « 
at the first ’considerable*; but it 
was not till a marshy pii:ce of 
ground about 800 yards from 
Insarfii w'as reached that the 
really serious opposition was ex- 
perienced. By this time five 
companies were already skir- 
mishing, the slugs were dropping 
thick and fast, and there was a 
moment or two when the men’s 
nerves were certainly in a very 
ticklioh condition. There is 
something very unpleasant about 
shots that come suddenly out, 

! sometimes singly,- sometimes in 
loud and continually repeated 
bursts, from places that a mo- 
ment before gave no indication 
of human life ; but when, in 
addition to this, the ground be- 
came so marshy and slippery 
that in the movement forward 
every step served to disclose the 
position of the men to the per- 
fectly-concealed foe, the situa- 
tion was trying. Fortunately, 
the enemy were pitching in 
slugs, and not bullets, or scarcely 
a man of the Black Watch would 
have lived to tell the tale. As it 
was, there were few of the offi- 
cers w'ho did not receive a' 
scratch. Major Baird was 
seriously wounded whilst in 
active command of the regi- 
ment ; and, although few of the 
officers’ wounds were of a dis- 
abling character, several were 
hf no means pleasant. 
Maepherson, among the num- 
ber, was hit in several places. 
The ffrea^ part of the 105 
wounded men of the regiment 
wer^ during the. pause 
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and delay, >vhilst it seemed im- 
possible to .subdue the fire of 
Jjj^shantees, and equally im- 
possible. to advance over the 
marshy ground and through the 
dense bush with such a rysh as 
was necessary to make them 
give way. It was at this critical 
moment that Captain Rait's gun 
— there was no room for two — 
came into action on the direct 
line of advance. The shells, 
fired at that siiort distance witji 
deadly effect, soon forced the 
enemy to clear the road in the 
front, and as ^they gave* way 
upon their own left upon the 
road the 42nd,pushed them on 
from that point along the whole 
line, and they began to yield. 
About fifty yards or more farther 
up, Rait’s guns again came into 
action against the enemy, who 
had at once taken up a fresh 
position, as the bush prevented 
the Black Watch from forming 
quickly. Again the enemy per- 
force gave way before the shells 
along the road ; again the 42nd 
took instajit advantage of it, and 
the enemy rolled back. The 
men were now in such high 
spirits that the terrors of the 
bush were no more. Sir Archi- 
bald saw that the moment had 
now come. He ordered the 
pibroch to sound. Down alto- 
gether, with a ringing cheer, 
went the splendid regiment 
under his ordefs, straight at the 
concealed foe. No enemy could 
^ave withstood such a^charge 
when the opportunity for deli- 
vering it had fairly come. Away 
bolted every Ashantee in. front 
of them, away dowif one hill and 
,up another^ on w^jich stbbd the 


village of Amoaful itself. Along 
the road Rait*s little guns pelted 
after the enemy as often as he 
tried to turn. Up the hill the 
guns went hardly less quickly 
thitn the flying enemy, though 
each had to be carried on by 
the Houssias and placed again 
for action. By t\^inty fhinutes 
past eleven the village was in 
our hands, and Rait had put 
telling shells after the retreating 
enemy as he was racing along 
the broad expanse of ground 
which had formed a portion of 
the Ashantee camp.” 


EXTRY OF TifE FORTY- 
SECOND INTO COONASSIE. 

At 5.30 p.m. on February 4, 
says the TivieY corriespondent, 
the gallant 42nd Regiment en- 
tered the famous city, where 
scarcely a dozen Europeans had 
been before. Brigadier-General 
Sir Archibalcj^ Alison rode in on 
a fine white mule. The sergeant 
who marched at the head of the 
column fired at an armed 
Ashantee, whereupon the hos- 
tages cried, “Dabbi O !” (No I 
oh !) to the men in the bush, 
signifying that they should not 
return the fire. At some cross 
roads a number of Ashantees 
met us. Some of them had 
guns, which they held with their 
butt ends towards us. Those 
who seemed of the most import- 
ance had only large knives in 
their hands. None of them 
were perfectly unarmed. They 
greeted us, saying, “Thank 
you 1 thank you Y which they* 
suppose is.our fom of salutation. 
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They earnestly begged that we 
should not enter the town, and 
promised to send out hostages. 
Just as we were passing through 
the filthy marsh of Coomassie, 
Captain Butler came up with 
orders to press on. W e ascended 
a bro^ strq^t, or rather road, 
on rising ground, with a few* 
detached houses on either side, 
and then, turning to 'the left, 
saw before us a spacious street. 
But first we had to pass a large 
tree, near which was an enclo- 
sure filled with thicket and grass. 
This was the execution place, 
and in that enclosure the dead 
bodies of the sacrificed were 
thrown. The stench was 
abominable. I forgot to men- 
tion that near the town a dead 
man lay across the road, with 
the head recently severed from 
the body. This was done to 
prevent the 42nd Regiment from 
entering the town. A number 
of people came up to the sol- 
diers, shook handu with them, 
and afterwards brought them 
water to drink. The people 
near us seemed to be highly 
delighted at the spectacle of 
several hundred white men ; 
but when all the troops had 
assembled, and Sir Garnet rode 
along the line, and the men gave 
three cheers, the Ashantees ran 
away in a scare, thinking it was 
the prelude to attack. 

THE CAPTURE OF 
COOMASSIE. 

Inch by inch, says the Tele^ 
f correspondent, we fought 

ohr way up towards the village 
of Adansi, which lic^ about half 


a mile from the river. Com- 
panies of the 42nd gradually 
advanced as the* enemy 
beaten back, until at- length, 
about 2 p.m., word came up 
that a^l the Naval Brigade had 
eVossed, and lay along the road. 
Meanwhile, the Ashantees had 
tried both flanks, moving down 
first to left and then to right, 
with fearful din of drums, and 
horns, and war»songs. Every- 
where they met 'ihe crashing 
volleys of the Snider. Our 
column had, indeed, no' rear, 
and no weak place, or these 
undaunted savages would surely 
have found it. Then news came 
that the village was carried, and 
Sir ,Garnet made one of those 
bold movements which decide a 
battle. “ Send all the baggage 
up,” he ordered to Colonel 
Greaves. The command was a 
happy inspiration. With all 
speed it passed down the line, 
and our convoy hurried across 
the bridge and up the road 
between two lines of sailors 
firing volleys. Not an instant’s 
halt or pause was suffered. 
Slugs flew amongst the carriers 
all along, dropping seversd, and 
wounding many ; but the pant- 
ing, terrified wretches were 
thrust on. Not two minutes 
after the last of these had passed 
the creaking timbers Ashantees 
were seen crossing the road in 
our rear. Five minutes earlier 
they had been in the thick of 
th^ convoy, and no man caft^ 
guess what the result would 
have been. But it got safe 
through, thpugh with loss, into 
the tiny village, and then halted, 
a mon^ousbeap of men, boxes, 
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and hammocks. Then the 42nd 
were ordered to clear the road, 
in a moment afterwards the 
wounded began to Teturn. At 
4 p.m^ Sir Archibald Alison sent 
back a letter announcing that 
the enemy were panic-struck, m 
full flight, dropping chairs, lit- 
ters, and umbrellas. This news, 
passing down the line, caused a 
general cheer. “On to Coo- 
inassie ! ” was the cry.- . The 
heap of baggage disentangled 
itself as the bearers rose to their 
feet. ‘Half an hour more saw 
us cn route again. 

HOMEWARD FROM COO- 

MASSIF— CROSSING THE 

DAII • . 

The white troops all crossed 
by the bridge over the Dah, 
while the native carriers waded 
over with their burdens on their 
heads. This operation proceeded 
until five in the afternoon, when 
it .became evident that it would 
be impossible for all the white 
troops to cross the bridge. Be- 
fore nightfall the river was still 
rising, and it was a matter of 
importance that none should be 
left behind. At night Sir A. 
Alison gave the orders for the 
white troops to strip and wade 
across, taking only their helmets 
and guns. The clothes were to 
be made up in jjundles and car- 
ried over by the natives. It was 
an anxious time for the officers 
in charge, as the stream ^as tip 
to the chin of tall men, and up 
to the foreheads of short ones, 
but fortunately the water was of 
this depth for a fenf paces, the 
rpst being only ^chest decfp* 


Some good native swimmers 
were posted below, ready to save 
any men who might be swept 
from their feet, but happily the 
whole passed without any ac- 
cident whatever. One result, 
however, was a laughable in- 
cident nextnnoming — onaindecd 
•which it might be safely asserted 
has never before occurred in the 
British Anny. It was quite dark 
before the last party was over, 
and the natives packing up the 
clothing did not notice those of 
one of the men, who left his at 
the foot of a tree ; consequently 
he had to pass the night — a very 
wet one — in his blanket, and ab- 
solutely paraded with his regi- 
ment in the morning irf nothing 
but a helmet and rifle — a second 
edition of Achilles in yyde Park, 
minus his shield. The incident 
caused immense laughter, but 
happily the clothes were soon 
afterwards found, and brought 


TROPHIES FROM ASHAN 
TEE. — UMBRELLA. 

The Ashantee war yielded a 
trophy of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley^s victorious arms in the 
state umbrella of his Majesty 
King Koffee Kalcalli. This 
article was brought to England 
by Lieutenant the Hon. H. 
Wood, 10th Hussars, aide-de- 
camp to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
It was presented to her Majesty 
the Queen by Lieutenant Wood, 
at Windsor Castle. The um- 
brella is not for use, to keep off 
rain or sunshine, though shelta: 
against both is needful in a 
tropical clime ; but it is an em- 
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blem of pomp and dignity, held 
over the King’s head on all 
ceremonial occasions. Its ma- 
terial is velvet, partly dark 
crimson, partly black, with gold 
trimmings. The size is about 
7 ft. in diameter. The umbrella 
has a liumbtr of appendages, 
cut of leather and cloth, with 
square and round knobs. These 
arc fetish charms, to ensure the 
good luck of the Royal owner. 
A lion’s claw, fastened to tlie 
ribs of the umbrella, inside and 
outside, is likewise a kind of 
charm or talisman. The um- 
brella was taken at Coomassic 
on Keb. 4, xtdien our troops en- 
tered that city. 

Another trophy is a massive 
footstool, made of handsome 
wood, highly polished, and orna- 
mented heavily with silver. The 
umbrella was presented to her 
Majesty, and the footstool to 
the Prince of Wales. 

ANIMALS WITH REGT 
MENTS, 

The goat of the 23rd Welsh 
Fusiliers, which died in the 
Ashantee campaign, would have 
been the most travelled of all 
the military animals specially 
known in connection with 
certain regiments— English and 
foreign. The bear adopted by 
the officers of one of our regi- 
ments eft Life Guards has, 
doubtless, never made a longer 
expedition than from Knights- 
bridge to Windsor, or from 
Windsor to the Regent’s Park ; 
tjsox can the dog which some- 
times performs, or perhaps; we 
should say manoeuvres, in cbm- 


bination with the companion 
regiment have any greater ex- 
perience in the way of 
pnigning to boast of. A pointer 
which accompanied one of the 
officers of the Lcib Regiment of 
the 1st Bavarian Corps during 
at least a very considerable 
portion of the campaign in 
France has (if still alive) seen as 
much hard fighting as any dog 
living. ■ But the dog who, pro- 
bably without once going under 
fire, has seen more* men and 
more- cities, and been -in the 
neighbourhood of more general 
actions, than any other military 
animal of the duy — dog, goat, 
deer, or elephant — is the band 
dog.^f the 43rd Prussian Regi- 
ment, who, surrounded and made 
prisoner, with the big drum to 
which he was attached, at Sa- 
dowa, found himself compelled 
(contrary to the laws of modern 
warfare) to quit the Austrian for 
the Prussian service. He is 
said to have done his duty well 
under his new masters, for whom 
he marched (with certain inter- 
vals of railway travelling), drag- 
ging his Austrian drum after 
him, from some town, in East 
Prussia to the neighbourhood of 
Metz, from Metz to Amiens and 
Rouen, and from Rouen back 
again in safety, we trust, to n6t 
a hundred miles from Kdnigs- 
berg. If he could but find a 
Thackeray for his spokesman, 
what a “ chronicle of the drum” 
tlfeit Qog might write! A dog 
who is entitled to have inscribed 
on his collar the names of Sa- 
dowa, Bomy, Gravdotte, Metz, 
Amiens, St. Quentin ! — Daily 
News. w 
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THE POETICAL SAILOR. 

TheT captain of a certain 
British frigate, a man of un- 
daunted bravery, had a natural 
antipathy to a cat. A sailqr, 
who for some misconduct had 
been ordered a flogging, saved 
his back by presenting to his 
captain the following petition: — 

By your honour'’s command 
A culprit I stand — 

An example to all the ship’s crew ; 

I am pinion’d and stript, 

^ And condemned to be whipt ; 

And if 1 am flogg’d— 'tis my due. 

** A cat, I am cold, 

In abhorrence you hold ; 

Your honour’s aversion is mine. 

If a cat witli one tail 
Makes your stout heart to fail, 

O save me from one that has nine’* 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Admiral Duncan's address 
to the officers of his fleet, when 
they came on board his ship for 
his final instructions, previous to 
the memorable enga^ment with 
Admiral De Winter, wascouched 
in the following laconih smd 
humorous manner : —^‘Gentle- 
men of my Fleet, you se® a very 
severe Winter fast abroach- 
ing ; and 1 have only to advise 
you to keep up a gpod fire/' ' 


THE SAILOR KING. 

On William the Fourth being 
consulted as to Which of his 
three horses, as connected with 
Goodwood Races, should be 
made the winner of the cup, or, to 
use the phraseology of tlie turf, 
pressed, Iiis Majesty auickly an- 
swered, “ Let them all do their 
\i^%\r-riniaveiw reefed topsailsT 

A SAILOR'S OPINION OF 
EING^ SOLOMON 

Two sailors were one day 
disputing on board his Majesty's 
ship Abundance, off Woolwich, 
respecting the wisdom of King 
Solomon ; and after having 
made some original and very 
singular remarks on this mighty 
monarch, one of them clbsea, 
his argument as follows: “Why, 
Jack, you may talk till the 
tongue drops out of your wooden 
head ; but Til tell y<m what 
perhaps neither you nor Kong 
Solomon ever knew; that is, 
that, shiver my timbers, but the 
times are so mtered, that 1$ he 
was. now alive, he would not 
Jmow a jib-ho6m from a po<^ 
iaftterri." ' 
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SAILOR ON SHORE. 

Soon after the conclusion of 
the war in 1815, a sailor, who 
had lately been paid off, and 
who had been riding in a coach 
about the streets with a fiddler 
playing strolled into Covent 
Garden Market, when he was 
asked by one of the basket- 
women, if he wanted anything 
carried for him? He replied, 
that he wished to be carried 
himself to a place where he could 
get some breakfast. The woman, 
who wanted to go home to her 
lodging in St. Giles’s, agreed to 
take him in her basket to a 
coffee-shop *at the corner of 
High Street ; the sailor, after 
getting his pipe lighted, took his 
seat in the woman’s basket, 
which was set upon her head by 
others of her own fraternity, and 
off she went, followed by a great 
concourse of spectators of every 
description. Without once rest- 
ing, the poor creature took her 
load to its destination, when the 
sailor rewarded her with a pint 
of rum and a note. 

A FRENCHMANS PRONUN 
CIA no N 

A Frenchman cannot pro- 
nounce “ship.” Theword sounds 
“ sheep ” in his mouth. Seeing 
an ironclad he said to a boy, 
“Ish dish a war-sheep?” — 
“ No,” answered the boy, “ it's 
a ram.” 

A NAUTICAL INCIDENT. 

A NOISE was heard on deck, 
the dog-watch sprang from his 
caboose, seised the gig- whip 
and lajring it over the dead eyes 
of. the ^uoy^ made him shin up 


the bowsprit, catch hold of the 
sky-scraper, which he used sfo 
freely on the kelson, that. Jic 
rubbed off the shoe of thcanchor, 
which was caught* by the cat 
harpin'gs, who commenced to 
spanker with the boom, till she 
burst through the stays, cutting 
the topsail ties, grappled the 
monkey's tail, which knocked 
the Jew's eye out of the Turk's 
head,- caught the ship round the 
waist with one hand, boxed the 
compass with the other, till the 
cook cried, and the captain 
applied file leaches of the fore- 
sail to the inflamed eye of the 
astonished needk. 

STIMULATING^^ A SHIPS 
CREW. 

After one of Sir Edward 
Hughes's drawn battles with M. 
Suffrein, in the East Indies, the 
British admiral sent to the cap- 
tains of the fleet, desiring them to 
stimulate their respective crews 
previous to the next day's ex- 
pected encounter. As his com- 
mander was desperately wound- 
ed, it fell to the lot of the late 
Captain C. H. Lane, then a lieu- 
tenant, to car^ this into effect : 
and he did it irresistibly. 

All hands were immediately 

iped on deck ; when Mr. Lane, 

olding in his hand Sir Ed- 
ward’s order, in hoc modo loquu 
tur — “My brav^ fellows, I have 
received the admiral's com- 
mands to stimulate you. 1 <lp 
ndt clearly understand his mean - 
ing ; but if it is that 1 am to tell 
you to beat those parley-vous 
to-morrow. 1 am sure he might 
have saved himself the trouble ; 
but^ my ladd,. I am ordered 
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stimulate .you, and you must 
^erefore consider yourself stimu- 
lated accordingly. * 

^Roai;^ of hearty laughter, and 
three tremendous cheers attested 
that the lads enjoyed the humour 
of the address, though they had 
fought severely, and passed the 
day dinnerless ; and we must* 
give them full credit for their 
cheerfulness. 

A SAILOJt ASIIOrL . 

A SAILOR on board one of her 
Majesty’s ships, wlio had, been 
for several yeays on a foreign 
station; and had hardly ever 
been on shor£, asked leave to 
have a trip by land, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to Alvcrstoke, 
where, for the first time in his 
life, he witnessed a funeral. He 
was evidently very much sur- 
prised at the ceremonial, and 
when he returned on board at 
night could talk of nothing but 
what he had seen in the church- 
yjard. “Why, what d’ye think 
they does with the dead corpses 
asliorc !” said he to a shipmate. 
“ How should I know?” said the 
other. “Why, then, Bill, may 
I never stir,” replied Jack, “but 
they put ’em up in boxes and 
directs ’em.” 

SUPERSTITION. 

Captain Stuart, when cruis- 
ing off the Itidian Coast, had 
passed several Says without see- 
ing a ship. The men ascribed 
^his inauspicious circunistallce 
to the captain’s having taken a 
black cat on board from the last 
port they touched at. He imme- 
diately called the uSen aft, and 
asked them if it r^lly were so ? 


They, without hesitation, con- 
firmed the report. “ Overboard 
with the black cat.” — “That” 
exclaimed an old seaman, “ is 
worse still — she must be landed.” 
“^hen loweV away the jolly- 
boat,” said the captain. The 
cat was safely landed, wgh much 
formality, on an island in sight ; 
and that same night they took 
the best prize which they had 
captured in the Mediterranean. 

JACK'S PARISH. 

“ As you do not belong to our 
parish,” said a gentleman to a 
begging sailor, with a wooden 
leg, “ I cannot think of reliev- 
ing you.” 

“ Sir,’^ replied the tar, with an 
air of heroism, “ I lost my leg 
fighting for all parishes.” 

A SAILOR IN I^IFFICUL- 
TIBS. 

The following anecdote is 
related of a tar who once bad 
a narrow escape from im- 
minent perib He was in a 
ship frozen in, in the Arctic 
Regions, and, like young Nelson, 
had strayed on the ice, heedless 
of danger. He was far from 
the vessel when he saw, coming 
round a block of ice, a huge 
polar bear making directly to- 
wards him. Totally unprovided 
with any defensive weapon but 
his knife, he bethought himself 
of an old-world weapon for ex- 
treme cases — Prayer. But how ? 
And what? There was no time 
to deliberate, the monster was 
near, and delay would be fatal 
to the poor fellow. So he opened 
his knife and grasped it firmly— 
hurriedly uttered a few words — 
how earnestly can. hardly be 
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imagined, but their ruggedness 
speaks forcibly, of a mingled 
terror, desperate courage, and 
dim-twinkling faith: “O Lord, 
I dinna trouble ye aften ; but ye 
see me, an* ye see this beat. 
O Lord, an* yc winna help 
me, dinna help the bear. An* 
if ye*ll nelp neither the ane nor 
the ither, stan* by an* see fair 

a : for this’ll be iv maist 
L* fecht. Amen.” His prayer 
was answered, for he lived to 
tell it. 

JACK IN A LAND STORM. 

A PARTY of sailors having 
landed at Portsmouth, were on 
a cruise of observation in the 
town, when they were overtaken 
by a severe storm ; the wind 
blew a hurricane, and tiles, 
slates, and ‘chimney pots came 
rattling down. One of the latter 
fell down among them, but did 
no injury. Ey ei ng the shattered 
fragments which had threatened 
them with danger, „onc of them 
exclaimed, — “My eyes, brother 
shipmates, here’s a pretty rig ; 
shiver my timbers if ever you 
catch me ashore again in a gale 
of wind.” 

COLUMIiVS. 

Columbus, after his discovery 
of America, was persecuted by 
the, envy of the Spanish cour- 
tiers, for the honours which 
were heaped upon him by the 
sovereign ; and once at table 
when all decorum was banished in 
the heat of wine, they murmured 
loudly at the caresses he re- 
ceived, having, (as they said), 
with mere animal resolution, 
pushed his voyage a few leagues 


beyond what anyone h^dchanced 
to have done before. Coliimbu^, 
heard them with great patience, 
and taking an egg from the diki, 
proposed that they should exhi- 
bit theic ingenuity by making it 
stftnd on an end. It went all 
round, but no one succeeded. 

• “Give it me, gentlemen,” said 
Columbus, who then took it, and 
breaking it at one of the ends, 
it stood at once. They all cried 
out, Why, I could have done 
that.” — “ Yes, if the thought had 
struck you,” replied Columbus ; 
“and, if the thought had struck 
you, you might have discovered 
America.” , 

LORD DRIDPORT, 
•TaLkino of the threatened 
invasion by the French in 1798, 
Admiral Lord Bridport dryly 
observed, “ that they might 
come as they could ; for his own 
part he could only say, that they 
should not come by water 

A SEA SURGEON, 

A SEA officer, who for his 
courage in a former engage- 
ment, where he had lost his leg, 
ha l been preferred to the com- 
mand of a good ship ; in the heat 
of the next engagement, a can- 
non ball took off his wooden de- 
puty, so that he fell upon the 
deck ; a seaman, thinking he 
had been fresh wounded, c^led 
out for a surgedh. ^‘No, no,** 
said the captain, “ the carpenter 
wilLdo^this time.** ,, 

lEISII SAILOR, 
During the operations of the 
Orders in Cv9uncil, an American 
merchantman was boarded by a 
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* British frigate, and a strict ex- 
amination of the crew of the for- 
mer was of course 'ordered. As 
ll>e search proceeded, an Irish- 
man belonging to the merchant- 
man came forward with* all the 
confidence imaginable, to estab- 
lish his claims to a Yankee 
origin upon knowledge derived^ 
from conversations with his 
messmates. “Where were you 
born,?” asked the English qfficcr. 
“In Charlision^ plase your 
honour.” — “ Charleston ! whereas 
that ? ” — “ It is handy on to Bos- 
ton, plase your honour.”— *“ And 
do you know where Nantucket 
is?” asked th^ officer. “Och I 
Nance Tucket is it you mean ? 
I know her very well, and, a big 
jade she is ; but what has be- 
come of her Pm not able to say.” 
This reply brought poor Paddy 
into the long boat, 

RODDAM'S TRIAL. 

When Captain, afterwards 
Admiral, Roddam was tried by 
a court-martial for the capture 
of a ship, he gave directions to 
the printer at Kingston to pub- 
lish the minutes, and give copies 
to each member of the court- 
martial, to his brother officers, 
and some other friends, and then 
to sell the remainder. It was 
some time afterwards that he 
again saw his publisher j when 
in order to settle accounts the 
book was rcfdt-red to, and the 
man stated, that according to 
.order, so many copies had ^cn 
disposed of. “ Why, that is the 
number I ordered you to give 
away in my name ; how many 
have you sold Not one,” 
was the reply, “ though I adver- 


tised in all the papers.” — “ That 
is strange !” said Captain Rod- 
dam, “ for Admiral Byng^s trial 
went through three editions in a 
week.” — “That is a diflerent 
case,” said the printer ; “ if you 
had been condemned to be shot, 
your trial would. have.sold as 
well ; but the public take no in- 
terest in an honourable acquittal.” 

CLOSE ACTION. 

In the memorable victory 
gained by Earl Howe over the 
French licet in the Channel, on 
the 1st of June, 1794, Sir Allan 
Gardner served as Rear-Admiral 
of the White, and contributed 
by his intrepidity t6 the success 
of the action. On tl\e morning 
of that day, the English and 
French fleets being in order of 
battle, when the British admiral 
threw out the signal to bear up, 
and for each ship to engage her 
opponent, Rear-Admiral Gard- 
ner desired his crew not to fire 
until they should be “near 
enough to Scorch the French- 
men's beards.” 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
FEAR. 

When the British under Lord 
Nelson were bearing down to 
attack the combined fleets off 
Trafalgar, the first -lieutenant 
of the Revenge^ on going to see 
that all hands were at their 
quarters, observed one of the 
men devoutly kneeling at the 
side of his gun : so very un- 
usual an attitude in an English 
sailor exciting his surprise and 
curiosity, he went and asked the 
man if he was afraid ? “Afraid I” 
answered the honest tar, with a 
countenance expressive of the 
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utmost disdain^ “ no : I was 
only praying that the cneniy^s 
shot may be distributed in the 
same proportion as the prizc- 
monejr, the greatest part among 
the omeers.” 

When the brave Corporal 
Caithness was^ asked Kiftcr the 
battle of Waterloo if he was not 
afraid, he replied, “ Afraid ! why 
I was in a’ the battles/ of the 
Peninsula ! ” and having it ex- 
plained that the question merely 
related to a fear of losing the : 
day, he said, ‘‘ Na, na, I did na | 
fear that ; I was only afraid wc | 
should be a’ killed before wchad 
time to win it,” 

FAITHLESS SALLY LEO JIN 

AnOhiDaUiui. 

V’oung Ben he if'as a nice j'ouns «nan, 

A carpenter hy li.ulc ; 

.\ud he fell ill Ki>c \mi1i Sally Brown, 

That was a lady's maid. 

Blit as they fctcli'd n w nlk one day, 

They met a press-^ang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint .aw.-iy, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to. 

The boatsw.ain swore with wicked words. 
Enough to shock a saint. 

That though she did seem in a lit, 

'Twas nothing but a feint. 

"Come, girl,” said he, “hold up your head. 
He'll be as good .as me ; 

For when your swam Is in our boat, 

A boatswain he will be." 

So when they*d made their game of her. 
And taken off her elf. 

She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 

** Ahd is he gone, and is he gone 1" 

She cried, and wept outright : 

“ 'i'hen 1 will to the water .sidc,^ 

And sec him out of sight." 

A w.'%rmaii came up to her, 

“ Now, young woman," s:iid he, 

** If you weep on so, you will make 
Eye- water in the sea." 

*' Alas ! the/vc taken-my heaii, Ben, 

To sail wuh old Benbow ; " 

And her woe began to run afresh. 

As if she'd said. Gee woe I 


Sinrs he, “ They've only takeq him 
To the Tender-ship, you see ; " 

“*111© Tender-ship," cried ^lly Broun, f 
“ What a hard-ship that hiust be I ^ 

“ Oh ! would I were a mermaid now, ^ 
For then I'd follow him ; 

But Oh ! — I'm not a fish-woman, * 

And so 1 c.annot swim. 

“ Alas ! I was not born beneath 
. The virgin and the scales, 

«So I must curse my cruel stars, 

And walk aliout in Wales." 

Now Bell had .s.ii!’d to many a place 
That's underneath the world ; 

But in o years the ship came home. 

And all her sails were furl’d. 

But when he call'd on Sally Brown, 

To see how she got on. 

He hmn^l she‘d got another Ben, 

Wlio'^e Chiisiian name w.is Johti. 

“Oh, Sally Brown, Ofi, Sally Brown, 

How could you serve me so, 
r\e met with many a brCe/e lit.foic. 

But never sucli a blow ! " 

'rhen re,'»dinir on his ’l>acco bo.v, 

He heaved a heavy sijjh, ^ 

And then bcg.in to eye hiS pipe, 

And then to pipe his eye. 

And then lie tried to sing “All’s Well," 

Bui i.ouKl not, though he tried ; 

His head u.is turn'd, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happen’d in his birth, 

At forty-odd befel : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sc\ion toll'd the bell. 

T. Hood. 

A HINT TO CRITICS, 

A SA I LOR who had been many 
years absent from his mother, 
who lived in an inland county, 
returned to his native village, 
after a variety of voyages to 
different parts of the glol^, and 
was heartily welcomed home by 
the good old woman, who had 
long considered ^him as lost. 
Soon after his arrival, the old 
lady became inquisitive, and, 
desirous to learn what strange 
things her son John had seen 
upon the mighty deep. Amongst 
a variety of things that Jack 
recdllected, hj^ mentioned his 
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frequently having seen flying 
^fish. “Stop, Johnny/' says his 
ijothcr, “don't try to impose 
such /nonstrous improbabilities 
upon me, child; for in good 
truth I could as soon believe 
you had seen flying cows ;*for 
cows, you know, John, can live 
out of the water. Therefore, 
tell me honestly what you have 
seen in reality, but no more 
falsehoods, John.” Jack felt 
himself affranted, and turning 
his quid about, when pressed 
for more information, he said, 
prefacing it with an oath* “may- 
hap, •mother, you won't believe 
me, w^hen I .tell you that once 
casting anchor in the Red Sea, 
it was with difficulty wc Jiovc it 
up again ; which was occasiofied 
do you see, mother, by a large 
wheel hanging on one of the 
flukes of the anchor. It ap- 
peared a strange old Grecian to 
look at, so wc hoisted it in ; and 
our captain, do you mind me, 
^ being a scholar, overhauled him, 
and discovered that it was one 
of Pharaoh's chariot wheels, 
when he was capsized in the 
Red Sea.” This suited the 
meridian of the old lady’s under- 
standing, “ Aye, aye, Johnny,” 
cried she, “ I can believe this, for 
we read of this in the Bible ; but 
, never talk to me of flying fish,” 

PIETY RESPECTED, 

In an actidh with the French 
fleet in 1694-5, Captain Killigrew 
on coming up with thef French 
vessel Content^ discovered that 
the whole of the crew were at 
prayers. He might have poured 
m his broadside with great ad- 
vantage; this, however, he re- 


j fused to do, saying, “ It is be- 
j neath the courage of the English 
I nation to surprise their enemies 
j m such a posture.” Poor Killi- 
grew fell in the action. 

CAIN AND ABEL, 

Some* time spice oae of our 
j shipowners, in despatching a 
j vessel, had a good deal of trouble 
I with ene of his men, who had 
i got very topheavy on his ad- 
vance wages. After the vessel 
had accomplished her vo)^agc, 
on settling with the crew, it came 
to this man’s turn to be paid. 
“ What name } ” asked the mer- 
chant. “Cain, sir,” was the 
reply. “What! are you the 
man who slew his* brother?” 
rejoined the merchant. “No, 
j sir,” was the rcac^ and witty 
j reply of Jack, with a knowing 
wink, and giving his trousers a 
hitch, “ I am the man that was 
sleioedP 

THE SHORT BLANKET, 

An Irishman who was sent 
on board of ship, and who be- 
lieved in ghosts, inquired of his 
messmates if the ship was 
haunted. “ As full of ghosts as 
a churchyard,” replied they, 
“ they arc ten thousand strong 
every night.” This so terrified 
Pat, that whenever he turned 
into his hammock, he pulled his 
blanket over his head and face, 
so that from his knees down- 
wards he was always naked and 
cold. “That there purser’s a 
terrible rogue ! He serves out 
blankets that don't fit a man ; 
they are too long at the top, and 
too short at the bottom, for they 
cover my head and ears, and 
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my feet are always perished 
with cold. I have cut several 
slices off the top, and sewed 
them on the bottom, and the 
devil a bit longer is it.” 

A GOOD TURN OFF. 

WiLUMi seemed in a 
momentary dilemma one day 
when, at table with several 
officers, he ordered one €f the 
w'aitcrs to “ Take away that 
marine there,” pointing to an 
empty bottle. “ Your Majesty ! ” 
inquired a colonel of marines, 
**l)o you compare an empty 
bottle to a member of our branch 
of the service?”- — “Yes,” replied 
the monarch, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him ; “ I 
mean to say it has done its duty 
once, and is rqady to do it again.” 

VALUE OF LIFE. 

In the West Indies, a colonel 
was ordered to disembark his 
corps to attack one of the islands. 
In stepping into a b«at he fell 
overboard, the current carried 
him rapidly from the ship, when 
an honest tar jumped after him, 
and kept him afloat till a boat 
was despatched to his assistance, 
and put him safely on board. 
One of Jack’s messmates observ- 
ing the colonel put something 
into the hands of his deliverer, 
stepped up to him, exclaiming, 
** Damme, Jack, you arc in luck 
to-day;” and eagerly opening 
his binds, expecting to share in 
a can of grog ; but on discover- 
ing his reward, a sixpence, the 
tar uttered a prayer, and 
whispered his messmate, “ N ever 
mind, Jack, eve^ man knows 
the value of his life best.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SAILORS. . 

In Admiral tiotham’s navai 
victory off Genoa, in 1795, wher? 
the surviving officer of a line»of- 
battle ship which was taken, had. 
some days afterwards, his swora 
returned to him, he congratu- 
lated himself upon receiving it, 
and at the same time observed, 
that he had been obliged to 
thrust that sword through the 
bodies of several of*his seamen 
to make the remainder stand to 
their guns ; ho, at the same time, 
asked the fust lieutenant of the 
admiral’s ship, on board of which 
the Frenchman wits prisoner, 
“How the English officers con- 
trived to k»vp their men to their 
guns?” — “ \\ e have no necessity 
to keep them to their guns,” 
replied the lieutenant, “ for the 
devil himself could not drive 
them from them.” 

NOT AFRAID. 

Admiral Lord Howe, when 
a captain, was once hastily 
awakened in the middle of the 
night by the lieutenant of the 
watch, who informed him with 
great agitation that the ship was 
on fire near the mag^azine. “ If 
that be the case,” said he, rising 
leisurely to put on his clothes, 
“ we shall soon know it.” The 
lieutenant flew back to the scene 
of danger, and almost instantly 
returning cxclaime&, “ You need 
not, sir, be afraid, the fire is cx- 
tingiKsh^d.” “Afraid,” exclaimed 
Howe, “what do you mean by 
that, sir? I never was afraid in 
my life and looking the lieu- 
tenant in thfc face, he added, 
“ Pray how doe^ a man feel, sir, 
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wlien he is afraid ? / need not 
^ ask how he looks'* 

• NO END OF IT! 

* AK Irish sailor on board one 
of the emigrant ships^to Ame- 
rica, who was a “ green ” hand, 
was the day before leaving Liver- 
pool engaged in hauling in ^ 
very long rope, which had been 
employed in fastening the ship 
to her moorings, after pulling a 
considerable^ time, he stopped, 
and with a shrug of his shoulders, 
at the same time wiping the 
sw'cat from his forehead, ‘in great 
cxcitpmcnt he exclaimed : “ Be 
Jabers, but somebody has cut 
the end off 

MIDSHIPMAN AND TAILOR, 
In Capt. Basil Hall’s “ Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels, 
and Anecdotes of a Naval Life,” 
the following anecdote is re- 
corded : — “ A tailor at Halifax, 
on being sadly provoked by some 
of the scampish band amongst 
’ us, for not paying his abomi- 
nable long bills, said in a rage 
in the cockpit, before us all, that 
after having tried his son in half- 
a-dozen professions, without any 
chance of success, he was now 
resolved, as a last resource, to 
make a midshipman of him'! 
This sarcasm was uttered during 
the short peace of Amiens, when 
we first visited Halifax — a period 
when the mids had so little real 
business to attend to, that they 
seized eagerly upon any opening 
for a joke. As soon, therefore, 
as the tailor had quitted the ship 
it was resolved to pi^nish him for 
liis uncourteous speech. It had 
not escaped the notice of his 


tormentors, that this vulgar 
fraction of his species prided 
himself, in a most especial 
degree, on the dignity of an 
enormous tail or queue, which 
•reached half way down his back ; 
and it w^as resolved that this 
appendage should b^ docked. 
Nothing, I mu sffairly own, could 
be more treacherous than the 
means devised to lower the glory 
of the poor tailor. He was 
formally invited to dinner with 
us; and being well-plied with 
grog, mixed according to the 
formidable rule for making what 
is called a North-wester, which 
prescribes that qne half of each 
glass shall consist of rum, and 
the other half of rum and water, 
our poor guest was soon brought 
under the table. Being then quite 
incapable of mofing, he was 
lifted in noisy triumph out of 
the berth, and placed on the 
tier, across the bends of the 
small bower cable, where, after 
many a grunt and groan at the 
rugged nature of his couch, he 
at length fell asleep. His beau- 
tiful tail, the pride of his life, 
was presently glued, by means 
of a lump of pitch, to the strands 
of the cable ; and such ^yas the 
tenacity of the substance, that 
in the morning, when, on the 
daylight gun being fired directly 
over his head, poor Snip awoke, 
he could no more detach himself 
from the spot on which he lay, 
than could Lemuel Gulliver in 
like circumstances. His noddle 
was still so confused that he 
knew not where he lay, nor what 
held him down. After tugging 
at his hair for a minute or two, 
he roared out lustily for help. 
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One of the mids, seized with the 
brilliant idea of making the tailor 
the finisher of his own fate, 
hurried to his assistance, and, 
handing him a knife, roared out, ^ 
*By all means make haste, as 
the devil has got hold of you by 
the tail ! * ^ The poor tradesman, 
terrified out of his wits, instantly 
did as he was desired, and cut 
away lustily, little dreaming that 
his own rash hand was shearing 
the highest and most cherished 
honours of his house ! on turn- 
ing round, he beheld with dis- 
may the ravished locks, which, 
for half a century and more, had 
been the joint delight of himself 
and his tender partner, Rebecca. 
As the thouglit of returning tail- 
less to his home, crossed his 
half-bewildered brain, he ex- 
claimed in a^ony of spirits to 
his malicious tormentors—* Oh, 
Lord ! oh, Lord ! I am a lost 
man to my Becky ! ^ The revenge 
of the malicious middies was 
now complete, and„ this ex- 
pression, of being * a lost man 
to my Becky,’ became a byword 
in the ship for many years after- 
wards, to denote the predicament 
of any one who got into a scrape 
and came out of it with loss.” . 

THE GHOSr,--A YARN, 

“The carpenter of the ship, 
oldHawkington, fell sick oneday, 
andafter a short illnessdied. He 
was a man very much respected 
on board, and every one was 
soiry for him. As the ship was 
brdered into port, where we ex- 
pected to arrive in a few days,, 
the captain allowed him to be 
kept, so that he might be buried 
on shore; and a sentry was 


placed, as usual, over the cabin- 
door in the cockpit. .The olds 
gentleman had been dead thre^ 
or four days, I do not rightly rQ^ 
member which ; but, as contrary 
winds had kept us out longer 
thafi we expected, it was decided 
that he should be committed to 
the deep on the following day. 

It so happened that I was sentry 
over the dead body, the night 
before .it was to have been 
buried * * * * *— My 

lantern was hanging to a beam, 
through, the discoloured horn 
of which, a pursyers dip was 
throwing a very poor light; and 
I stopped to endcas^our to im- 
prove it by snuffing, or lighting 
a new candle as might be neces- 
sary. While I was thus em- 
ployed, not having finished my 
job, the door of the dead man’s 
cabin was thrown back with a 
loud bang, which could only 
have been effected by a very 
powerful hand, and I distinctly 
heard a gruff, hollow voice, roar . 
out, * Give us a light, sentry I ^ 
The horrid voice and noise so 
startled me, that I clutched hold 
of the lantern — when the nail on 
which it was hung gave way — 
the lantern fell from my grasp, 
the light was extinguished, and 
with two long strides and a 
spring I reached the upper step 
of the cockpit ladder. * * * 
At length the noises, and some 
rather heavy footsteps approach- 
ed the foot of the ladder, where- 
on I kad*been standing for some 
considerable time, without mov- 
ing hand or foot. It now 
appeared to me only prudent to 
move on, arid I accordingly 
walked a little forward on the 
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lower deck. I had sufficient 
courage to look behind me, and 
I distinctly saw—it's quite true 
i assure you— I distinctly saw, 
a^^lain as I see you now — ” — “ I 
believes you,’' said Tim, in whose 
countenance the most painful 
interest was manifest. “ — the 
ghost ! " continued the sergeadt, 

“ that is, the tall, gaunt figure of 
the carpenter, (he was near 
seven feet high, I’m sure), rising 
slowly up oift of the cockpifc, and 
then he walked forward after me. 
So I walked faster, and so did 
Mr. Ilawking^on’s ghost; I went 
up the fore ladder, and the ghost 
followed mii : so I walked aft, 
and it seemed I doubled iq^on 
the apparition for 1 saw it go up 
the ladder on to the forecastle.” 
— “And did the men on the 
forecastle sec it too?” — “Oh 
yes,” answered the sergeant. 
“The weather was warm, and the 
watch on deck were lying about 
the forecastle, and gang-ways, 
some asleep, and some looking 
at the moon, that was shining 
as bright as could be. The ghost j 
appeared to lake no notice of 
any of them, but took the walk 
the old gentleman, Mr. Ilawk- 
ington, was accustomed to take 
when alive, and still kept his 
hands behind him, and his chin 
upon his breast, like as if he was 
in deep thought. So presently 
one of the men makes him out, 
and he roused his nearest watch- 
matc, and pointed out the ghost 
to him, saying, ‘ I say, Tom, I’m 
blest if there ain’t the old car- 
enter ! here he comes-*-! shall 
e offJ and . he got up and 
walked aft. The*whisper went 
the rounds rapit^y^ and in a few 


minutes the forecastle was as 
clear as if it had been raining, 
or the men had heard the pipe, 
‘wash decks,’ and the carpen- 
ter’s ghost had it all to him- 
self.” — “ Did anybody speak to 
it?” asked Tim again. “You 
shall hear preriintly,’^ said the 
sergeant. “ ‘ What ’ do you all 
want here?’ said the officer of 
the watch to the men, as they 
crowded aft to the q^uarter-deck. 
No one seemed inclined to an- 
swer this question at first ; but 
on the question being repeated, 
accompanied with an order for 
them to go forward again, the 
captain of the forecastle, a sturdy 
old tar, who used to say ‘he 
would sooner face the devil him- 
self at any time than his ghost,* 
muttered something about the 
carpenter’s ghost. ‘ What ! 
What’s that you say?’ asked 
the lieutenant." ‘The carpenter’s 
ghost ! the carpenter’s ghost I ’ 
reiterated half-a-dozen voices at 
once. ‘ What about the carpen- 
ter’s ghost, you blockheads,’ re- 
plied the lieutenant ; ‘ be off 
forward, and don’t be stopping 
up the gangway in this manner.’ 
— ‘ He’s walking the forecastle ? 
exclaimed the men, still keeping 
their station, notwithstanding 
the orders* of the officer of the 
watch. ‘Nonsense, men, non- 
sense 1 ’ said the officer ; ‘ Mr. 
Hawkington’s dead ; I am asto- 
nished at you.' — ‘ He is walking 
the forecastle now, sir,' again 
urged one of the half-dozen of 
voices. ^He has got on the 
very same hat as I covered for 
him,’ rejoined another. ‘And 
the same old monkey-jacket,' 
added a third. ‘ With me end 
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of the chalk-line hanging out of 
his pocket/ continued a fourth. 

‘ Only go forward and see/ 
exclaimed a fifth. ‘ Parcel of 
fools ! ’ said the lieutenant, cn-, 
raged ; ‘ make a lane there, and 
let me go forward.* A lane was 
speedily made, ^nd the •lieuten- 
ant went on very boldly until he 
got to the bow of the barge, and 
there, sure enough, as the men 
had said, he saw the apparition 
taking his ease, walking back- 
wards and forwards. The lieu- 
tenant’s courage then began to 

fail him — “ I don’t wonder 

at that,*’ said Tim. “And he 
did not think it prudent to go 
any nearer,” continued the ser- 
geant. “ I Hiought how it would 
turn out,” said Tim again. “ So 
he stood still at the bow of the 
boat,” resumed the sergeant, 
“ana after a great effort, he 
managed to call out, ‘ M-i-s-t-c-r 
H-a-w-k-i-n-g-t-o-n, i-s i-s i-s i-s 
tha- tha- tha-t yo -you .»* * — ‘ Sir,’ 
replied the apparitipn, raising 
his head’” — “The devil he 
did ! ” exclaimed Tim. “ Yes,” 
continued the sergeant, “ and he 
touched his hat, and advanced 
towards the lieutenant. ‘Tha- 
that will d-do, M-i-s-t-e-r Hawk- 
Hawk-Hawking-ton,’ ejaculated 
the perfectly satisfied* lieutenant, 
retreating a few steps as the 
ghost advanced, as tnough un- 
willing to lessen the distance 
between them ; and he walked 
very briskly aft to the quarter- 
dock, and went into the captain’s 
cabin, to report the remarkable 
circumstance to the captain. 
‘The cairpenter is on the fore- 
castle, sir,’ said the lieutenant to 
the captain. The captain, just 


awakened out of a sound sleep, 
did not appear to hear what was i 
said. * Well, sir,’ responded tlv2 
captain, rubbing his eyes, and 
waiting further particular&i — 

‘ Mr. Hawkington,sir, is walking 
thcMeck, sir,’ said the lieutenant 
again. ‘Oh, is that all, sir?’ 
skid the captain, turning himself 
in his cot, and resuming his 
slumbers, ‘ then, sir, let him 
w'alk, and be d d.’ It ap- 

pears,” continued Kie sergeant, 
“that the old carpenter had 
been aU the time in a trance ; 
the doctor only considered him 

dead ” “ Pshaw !” exclaimed 

the mortified Old Tiim, who evi- 
dently had not made up his 
mind to such a conclusion ; 
“and so it was no ghost after 
«No, no,” replied the 
sergeant, appeasingly. “ He came 
to his senses in time to prevent 
being drowned. It seems he 
was quite unmindful of the time 
which had passed away, and 
waking and hearing two bells 
strike, he thought it was the 
morning watch, and time for 
him to turn out, and so he 
roused out, called for a light as 
usual, fumbled about and found 
his clothes, and, giving a curse 
or two to me for putting out the 
light, bundled on deck as was his 
cusloml* 

THE ADMIRALS DUT. 

At a grand review by George 
III., of the Portsmouth' fleet in 
i789f tlfere was a bo^ who 
mounted the. shrouds with so 
much agility, as to surprise 
every spectator.. The king par- 
ticularly noticed it, and said to 
Lord lothiaui ‘^Lothian, I have 
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h^ard m^ich of your agility ; let without their boots and stock- 
.us see you run up after that boy.'* ings the sailors could scarcely 
— Sire,*' replied Lord Lothian, keep on their legs. On came 
‘fit is my duty to follow your the pirate, not knowing what 

was in store for him. De Ruyter 
^ , assumed an air of penitent sub- 

HOW THE DUTCH CAPTAIN mission, and allowed them to 
DEFEA TED THE PIRA TES, come alongside jiuietl)^ But lo ! 

De Ruyter was returning when they jumped over, fully 
from Ireland with a cargo prin- armed, with pistol in one hand 
cipally consisting of butter, and .and sjyord in the other, they 
had anchored not far from the slipped about and tumbled over 
Isle of Wigl\^. A large huipber each other on the buttery deck, 
of other merchantmen were al- like so many rats. One fellow 


ready riding at anchor in the 
same place. A few of these 
were .waiting "for a favourable 
wind, but the greater part, terri- 
fied by the* pirates that were 
cruising up and down the Chan- 
nel in great numbers, dared not 
go out. The November storms 
were raging, winter was at hand, 
and every day became precious. 
Moreover, butter was scarce in 
Zealand at that moment, and so, 
though his ship was small and 
badly armed, De Ruyter deter- 
•mined to risk it. He had not 
been out very long when a pirate 
was descried bearing down on 
him. In vain all sails were 


shot head foremost down into 
the cabin, where he was imme- 
diately sat upon by the boy ; 
another slid all across the deck, 
and shot out into the sea by an 
opposite porthole. 'Not one of 
them could stand on his legs, 
and, as these bad men are gene- 
rally superstitious, ah idea seized 
them that the ship was possessed 
pf the devil ; they hurried back 
into their own ship, cast loose, 
and De Ruyter got safely into 
port at thg cxpencc of a few 
pounds of butter . — 'The Great 
Dutch Admirals. 

POOR JACN. 


spread to the rushing winds — 
every gust, every wave, brought 
the pirate nearer. The men 
were at their wits*-end, but our 
captain knew a trick or two. 
He ordered his men to take off 
their boots and stockings, and a 
score or so #f butter barrels 
were brought ^ on deck. In a 
very few minutes these had l^een 
'knocked to pieces, and the 
butler thickly spread all over 
the deck and outside the ship. 
Not rope or a spar that was 
not glib and slippery. Even 


TnY.BrilannidE.2LSt I.ndiaman, 
when sailing to the Brazils, with 
the expedition to the Cape, in 
1806, having on board a large 
sum of specie, Suddenly struck 
on a sunken rock, then got off, 
and immediately went down. 
The narrator tells the following 
highly characteristic anecdote 
of a British Sailor : One poor 
fellow refused to quit the ship, 
saying he had lived poor, and 
he would be d— ^ if he would 
not die rich ! He went below, 
where the dollars were stowed, 
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filled his shirt bosom, and came 
upon the deck, shouting huzza ! 
till the ship was nearly under 
water. He then took off his hat, 
gave three cheers, and went down 
with her.'* 

THE JRISH CqOA\ 

A SHIP from Port Glasgow 
was recently lying in the harbour 
at New Orleans, when an Irish 
emigrant came on board, and 
thus addressed the cook, who was 
also I rish : — “ Are you the mate ? ” 
“No,” said he ; but Pm the man 
as boils the mate /” 

AiV HONEST TAR, 

John Barth, the Dunkirk 
fisherman,. rose by his courage 
and naval skill, to the rank of 
commodore of a squadron in the 

P f F rasicc. When he was en- 
l by Louis XIV., the king 
I him, “John B^irth, I have 
you a commodore.” John 
1, “ You have done right.” 

EXPERIENCE. 

An old seaman, at a religious 
meeting recently held in New 
York, in relating his experience, 
stated that when at sea in storms 
and tempests, he had often de- 
rived great consolation from that 
beautiful passage of Scripture, 
“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

NAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Sailors, though they arc the 
best fighters in the world, are 
not always the greatest scholars, 
or theologians. One of these 
being lately at church, and hear- 
ing it read that the ark was 
Carried on men's shoulders^ left 
the church in a great passion, 
affirming with an oatn^ that 


master chaplain there had told a ^ 
damned lie, “ for as how, do y^,r 
see,” says he, “I 'have hegrd 
that that same ark was big • 
enough to stow one Capmin 
Noahy his crew^ and a great deal 
of live stock.'* 

BOOKED FOR THAT PLACE. 

A PARTY of sailors who had 
been in the battle of Trafalgar, 
were afterwards met in Plymouth 
Dqck by some girls of their 
acquaintance. “ So, Ben,” said 
one of the girh, “ you have lost 
brave ‘Nelson ; the dear fellow! 
he is gone to Heaven, I hope!” — 

“ Gone to Heaven^” replied Ben, 
“,to be sure he is ; I should likc» 
to sce^the lubber that could keep', 
him oat.” 

ORIGIN OF THE UNION 
JACK 

On the 1 2 th of April, i6o6,the 
Union Jack — the fl.'ig that has 
^vaved in so many bloody and 
victorious battles by sea and 
shore— first made its appear- 
ance. From RymePs “ Foedera,” 
and the annals of Sir James 
Balfour, Lord Lyon King of 
Arms, we learn that some differ- 
ences having arisenbetween ships 
of the two countries at sea, his 
Majesty ordained that a new flag 
be adopted^ with the crosses of 
St. Andrew and St. George inter- 
laced, by placing the latter fim- 
briate on thc^ blue flag of 
Scotland as the ground thereof. 
This flag all ships were to carrv 
at their main-top ; but Englisn 
ships were to display St. Geoige’s 
red cross at their sterns, and the 
Scottish t& white saltrie of St* 
Andrew. The Union Jack, how- 
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ever, was, not adopted by the 
4roops of either county till their 
Pyliamentaiy union in 1797. — 

“ Batiks on Land and 

by James Grant. 

JACK AT CHURCH. •» 

A TAii coming off a vo3'agc 
accompanied his sweetheart to 
church. Previous to their enter- 
ing the church, Jack was told he 
must be very particular how he 
behaved as the parson only v^as 
allowed to speak. Upon the 
clerk giving out the hymns, Jack 
seemed quite amazed, and when 
the singing commenced he ex- 
claimed, “ Here’s a blessed 
mutiny," and rushing to the 
clerk, pulled him out of his desk, 
saying, ‘‘ Come out of this, you 
lubber, you’re the ringleader." 

THE TWO TARS. 

Two tars, just landed, went ] 
to see an old acquaintance, 
who kept what they honourably 
^called a grog shop, in a village 
near Portsmouth, at the sign of 
the Angel. On their entering the 
place, they stared about for the 
wished-for sign. There it is ! " 
said one. “ Why you fool," re- 
plied the other, “ that’s a pea- 
cock.” — “Who do you call fool?” 
retorted Ben, “How the devil 
should I know the difference, 
when I never saw an angel in 
my life.” 

VitTORIOUS IN DEATH. 

A British sailor, \kdio Jtiad 
* both his legs shot off while the 
Mimrva lay under fire of the 
batteries at Cherbourg, in 1803, 
was carried to the cockpit. Wait- 
ing for his turn to be dressed, 


he heard the cheers of the crew 
on deck, and eagerly demanded 
what they meant. He was told 
that the ship was off the shore, 
and would soon be clear of the 
fbrts. 

“ Then d— n the legs ! ” ex- 
claimed ihc poor fellpw, and 
taking his knife from his pocket, 
he cut the remaining muscles 
\yhich i^taclied them to him, and 
joined in cheers with the rest of 
his comrades. When the ship 
was taken, he was placed in a 
boat to be conveyed to the 
hospital ; but determined not to 
outlive the loss of liberty, he 
slacked his tourniquets, and bled 
to death. 

IMPORTANT POSTSCRIPT. 

“ Massa,” said the black 
steward to his captnin, as they 
fell in with a homeward-bound 
vessel, “ I wish you would write 
a few lines for me to the old 
woman, ’cause I can’t write/ 
The good-natured skipper com- 
plied, and wl-otc all that Pompey ' , 
dictated. As the captain was ^ 
about to seal up the letter, Pom- 
pey reminded him that he had 
omitted to say, “ Please ’scuse 
de bad writin’ and spellin’.” 

COST OP A WATCH. 

During the war of 1796, a 
sailor went into a watchmaker’s 
shop in the city, and handing 
out a small French ‘watch to 
the ingenious artist demanded 
how much the repairs w<hild 
come to. The watchmaker, look* 
ing at it, said it would cost him 
more in repairs than the original 

f urchase. “ Oh ! if that is all, 
don’t mind that,” replied the 
C 
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sailor ; “ I will even give double 
the original cost, for 1 have a 
veneration for the watch.” What 
might you have given for it?” 
inciuired the watchmaker. 
“ why,” said Jack, twitching his 
trousers, “ I gave a French 
fellow a-knock on thofc head for 
it ; and if you'llrcpair it. I’ll give 
you two.” 

A VOl.UNTEE}^. 

ASAir.ORwho had not seen 
the inside of a church for some 
time, strolled into that of Port- 
lock, in Somersetshire, just as 
llic minister ascended the pulpit, 
who gave out for his text, Wilt 


lisher’s.” The litJle fcll^o bo 
away perfectly satisfied'- 
they were both alivtf and wcll^ 

A SEA LAWYEK y 
Wnrji Sir Elijah impey, the 
Iivdinn judge, was on his passage 
home, as he was one day walk- 
ing the deck, it having blown 
pretty hard the preceding day, a 
shark was playing by the side of 
the ship. Having never seen 
such ah object bcfgrc, he called 
I one of the sailors to tell him 
I what it was. “ Why,” replied 
I the taV, “ 1 don’t know what 
I name they Isiiowfliem by ajshorc, 
but here we call them J^Y^- 


thou go with me to Ramoth 
Gilead to \)attlc ?” which being 
twice repeated, the tar with 
some warmth rose u|), <ind ex- 
claimed, “What ! do none of \ou 
answer the gcntlcni.ui ? For my 
part; if nobody cUc will go, I 
will go w’itli him myself, with all 
my heart.” 

/KEAIJTY OE CAETAJX 
/mask YA 7'\S CJl^EA CTEES. 

In his Diaiy in America,” 
Marryal tells the following 
charming story : “ I ntadc this 
morning a purcliase at a store, 
which an intelligent little boy 
brought home for me. As he 
walked by my side he amused 
me very much by putting the 
following questions ; “ Pray, 

captain, has Mr. Easy left the 
King of England’s service?” 
“ 1 think he has,” replied I ; “if 
yoa recollect he married and 
went on shore.” “Have you 
seen Mr. japhet lately?” was 
the next query. “ Not very 
latdy,” replied 1 ; “ the last time 
I saw him was at the pub- 


oiuiviya oiwEEs. 

A TAiN'i i.i was employed in 
pamting aW cst-India ship in the 
ri\ cr, suspended on a stage under 
the ship\s stern. The captain, 
who had just got alongside, for 
the purpose of going on shore, 
ordered the boy to let go the 
painter (the rope which makes, 
fast the boat) ; the hoy instantly 
went aft, and let go the rope by 
which the painter’s stage w'as 
held. The captain, surprised at 
the boy’s delay, cried out, “ You 
lazy dog why don’t you let go 
the painter ? ” The boy replied, 

“ //<?V j[toney sir—pets and allP 

JACK AT TRAFALGAR. 

A VEiERAN at the battle of 
Trafalgar, who w^ actively em- 
ployed at one of the guns on the 
quan^cr-deck of the BrUnnnia^ , 
had his leg shot off below the ' 
knee, and observed to an officer, 
who was ordering him to be con- 
veyed to the»cock-pit, “That’s 
but a shilling touch \ an inch 
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A I should have had 

- " •Ykl^'^ca-pencc for it ; al- 
by this to the scale of 
peijsioi\s allowed for wounds, 
whi5^, of course, increased ac- 
cording to their severity* The 
same hearty fellow, as they weft 
lifting him on a brother tar’s 
shoulders, said to one of his 
friends, “ IJob, take a look for 
my leg, and give me the silvTi* 
buckle out of my shoe ; I/ll do 
as much for ^^ou, please tic^d, 
some other lime/' 

NEVE 7^ A XTICITA 77 ^ / 

An ofticcr of one of the ships 
at S pithead lijjving occasion to 
send to his country house in 
great haste, a few days ^ince, 
despatched a sailor on horse- 
back with a letter, who, after 
delivering it and being refiedied, 
and the horse fed, went to tli ' 
stable to prepare for Ins retinn. 
A bystander obacrved to him 
that he w'as putting oii tlie saddle 
the hind part before. 'I he sailor 
replied, “ How do }tiii know | 
which way 1 am going to ride/' 

AN EXTLA NAT/ON. 

A .BAILOR who had been 
fighting and making a riot, was 
taken, first to a watch-house, 
tlicn before a justice, wlio, after 
severely reprimanding him, or- 
dered him to find bail. 1 have 
no bail," said Jack. “ Then I'll 
commit you," said the justice. 

“ You will?" said the sailor, 
“ then the Lord send you yic 
fope that stops the wind when 
the ship’s at anchor/' “ What 
do you mean by that ?" said the 
justice, “ 1 insist on^n explana- 
tion of that phrase." “ Why,” 


said Jack, *‘it's the hanging rope 
at the yard arm." 

T//E SA/LONS WIFE. 

During an action of Admiral 
Rodney’s with the French, a 
woman assisted at one of the 
guns on <the miijn-deok, and 
• being asked by the admiral what 
she did there, she replied ; “ An't, 
jilease your honour, my husband 
is sent down to the cock-pit 
wounded, anti J am here to 
supply Ins place. Do you think, 
your honour, I am afraid of the 
French ? ' After the action, Lord 
Rotluey called her aft, told her 
she had been guilty of a breach 
of ordeis, by being on board, 
but rew arded her with It^n guinotas 
for so gallantly supplying the 
I place of her husband.^ 

NELSON AT YARNOVr/f. 

Yol'xt; Coocu was at Yar- 
mouth when the attack upon 
(..opeiihagcn look place, and, ort 
the reUirii of Lord Nelson, the 
uounded were placed in the 
Naval Hospital. Iking ac- 
(piaintcd with some of the young 
surgeons, Gooch, though then 
but a boy, was not iinfrcquently 
at the hospital. “ I was (he says, 
in a letter written long after- 
wards) at the Naval Hospital at 
Yarmouth, on the morningwhen 
Nelson, after the battle of Copen- 
hagen (liaving sent the wound- 
ed before him), arrived at the 
roads and landed on the jetty. 
The populace soon surrounded 
him, and the military were drawn 
I up in the market-place ready to 
receive him ; but making his 
way through the dust, and the 
crowd, and the clamour, he went 
C 2 
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slraij'ht to the hospital, I went 
round the wards with him, and 
was mu eh interested in observing 
his demeanour to the sailors. 
He stopped at every bed, and to 
every man he had something 
kind and cheering to say. At 
length sUmped Qfjpositc a 
l)cd on win ell a sailor was lying 
who had lost his right aim close 
to the shoulder joint, |ind the 
following short dialogue passecl 
between them : Nelson — “Well, 
Jack, what’s the matter with 
you? ” .Sailor — “ Lost my right 
arm, your honour/’ Nelson 
paused, looked down at his own 
empty slcevt\ then at the sailor, 
and said, playfully, “ Welj, Jack, 
then you *in(l I are spoiled for 
fishermen. Cheer up, my brave 
And lie passed briskly 
;hc ticxt bed ; but these 
rds had a magical effect 
ic poor fellovr, for 1 saw 
5 sparkle with delight as 
turned .away and pursued 
rsc through the wards.” -- 
and by John 

Timbs, 

OLD CKOG. 

Thk Ib itish sailors had alw ays 
been accustomed to dunk then 
allowance of brandy (u- rum clear, 
U 1 1 A dm i ral W rn o n on 1 ered those 
under his command to mix it 
with water. This innovation 
gave great oflfcnco to the sailors, 
and, for a time rendered the com- 
mander very unpopular among 
them. The admiral, at that lime, 
wore a grogram coat, for which 
reason they nicknamed him 
'* Old Grog ; ” lienee by degrees, 
the mixed liquor ho constrained 
them to universally obtained 
among them the name of 


A BRAP'k RO^ 

‘ You I ! too young 1 

service ; you hac bette 
below,” said Lord Howq t<^ a 
little boy on board his ship^fon 
the gloiiious first of June. ** My 
Icftd,” replied the blushing boy, 

“ what would my father say, if I 
•were not to remain upon deck 
during the action.” 

SaU LOIN'S APOLOGY POP 
. BOIV-L/mGS, 

TiiKki- bom with their straight 

, bj in - 

A: vl sotfjc . b 1 with bow-legs fiom the 

j ^ll^t - 

' A d bornc th:it should have growW a gtfod 
deal sti.i' filter, 

Ihit they wcic badl^ mil h’d. 

And hcl, y j\\ titL, like Uacthus, with their 

Astnth '• asks and kegs : 

I’ve vot iiiv'c. .1 sort of bow to larboard. 
Anil -St w board, 

And this is wbat it was that v\arp‘d my 

"I'uas all along of Poll, as T may s.'y, 

1 hat foul’d my cable when I ought to slip; 
lint on the tenth of May, 

When I gels under wiigh, 

IiuvMi there in Jlaiiforilshire, to join my 
ship, 

I St Cb the m.ni 
Get under sail, 

The only one there was to mak&the trip. 
Well -1 gi\ U'. chase, 

I'ut as she run 
I’wu knot" to one, 

'I l;ere wsini’t no um* in keeping on the race ! 

Well- .Mstim; round about, what next to 
try on. 

And how to spin, 

I spies an ensign with a IJIoody Lion, 

And bears aw.iy to leeward for the inn, 

Beats round the gable, 

And fctchc'S up before tlie coach-horse 
stable : • 

Well— there they stand, four kickers in a 
row, 

And so 

I ju?t makes free to cut a brown ’un's cable.* 
But riding isn’t in a seaman’s natur— 
bo I whips out a toughUh end of yam. 

And gets a kind of sort of a land-waiter 
To splice me, heel to heel. 

Under the dhe-mare'^ keel. 

And off I goes, and learn the inn a-stam I 
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^ev^s f how %hc did pitch ! 

LAnd wouldn'tTceep her own to go in no line, 
vho* I kept bowsing, bowsing at her bow- 
Jinc, 

Buralways making lee*way to the ditch. 

An J yawU her head about all sorts of ways. 

'me devil sink the craft ! 

And wasn't she trimendous slack in stays ! 
We couldn't, no how, keep the inn abaltj 
Well— I suppose 

We hadn't run a knot— or much beyond— 
(What will you have on it ?)— but off sho^ 
goes. 

Up to her bends in a fresh-w ilcr pond • 
There 1 am !— all a-bnok ’ 

So I loi.ks foiward for her luiillc-ge.its. 

To he.ive her hcail round uii the. t'nilier 
Ihit when [ shirts. (t.t^^k; 

The leather p.irLs, 

And goes away right over by the ears ! 

What could a fellow do, • 

Whose legs, like niii\p, you know, were in 
the bill^ocs, 

Ihit trim myself upright for bringing-to. 

And square his y» (harms, and brace up 
In rig all snug .iiid clever, [ hi.s elbow ., 
Just while his craft was taking in her w.ircr? 

1 didn’t like my burth iho', how “lOiAdevcr, 
Because the yam, you see, kept getting 
tauter,— 

Says I — 1 wish this job was r.ailicr shorter I 

The cha.se had g.uiiM n mile 
A-hcad, and still the shc-m.ire stood a- 
Now, all the while rdrinking : 

Her body didn't take of course to sht lukmg 
S-ays I, she’s letting out her mfs, I'm | 
thinking — j 

, And so she .swell'd, and swcU'd, i 

And yet the t.icklc Ik Id, ! 

Till both my legs began to bend like w inkin. I 

My eyes! but she took in enough to ' 
founder! _ 'I 

And there’s my timbi i s straining every bit, ' 
Ready to ^^llit, 

And her t.imation hull a-growing rounder ? 

Well, there — off Hartford Ness, 

We lay liolh lash'd and water- log g’d to- 
gether 

^ And can’t contriv'c a signal of distress ; 
Thinks I, we must ride oqt this here foul 
weather, ^ 

Tho’ sick of riding out— and nothing less ; 
When, looking round, I secs a man a- 
starn • 

Hollo! says I, come underneath her 
quarter ! — 

•And hands him out my knife t8 cufathe 
yarn. 

So I gets off, and lands upon the road. 

And leaves the she-mare to her own con* 
A-stand!ng by the water. [sam. 

If I on another. I'll b^blow'd ! — 

And that's the way. you see, my legs got 
* bow’d 1 \ T.Hood? 


STEA/ AND STERN ALIKE, 

When the brave Admiral 
Kcmpenfelt, who was unhappily 
lost in the Royal George^ was 
coming into Portsmouth "to have 
his ship paid off, one of his 
bargees crew eyed a gold-laccd 
velvet waistcoat bis com- 
mander wore, and with great 
earnestness, and in liis bc.st sea 
fashion, begged liis honoiirwoiild 
tell him who in<Kle it. The 
admiral, guessing his intention, 
gave him the necessary infor- 
mation. \V hen Jack went ashore 
he forlhwitli applied to the admi- 
raPs tailor, who, knowing tho 
humours of such cufitomers, went 
with him to buy the materials, and 
at last asked him whrft he would 
have the back made of “ Made 
of,” exclaimed Jack, “why the 
same as the front to be sure.’' 
The tailor remonstrated, • but 
to no purpose, so the waistcoat 
was made and put on with an 
old tarry jacket over it, to the 
no small ampsement of his mcss-\ 
mates. The achnira!, a few days ^ 
after, passing up the High Street, 
met his man in this curious dress, 
rolling along and singing — 

IIow plc:\sant ci snllor s life passes, 

Who roams o the watery main ; 

No treasure lie ever amasses, 

But cheerfully spends all his gain." 

The strange appearance of 
Jack caused the admiral to laugh 
most heartily, and the merry fit 
was not a little increased, when 
Jack, coming up to him, lifted 
the hind part of his j'acket, and 
showed his gold-laccd back^ 
roaring out, at the same time, 
♦‘Damme, old boy, no false 
colours for Jack, stem and sterp 
alike, your honouc I ” 
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SAILOR BOY. 

In a gi‘cat storm at sea, when 
the ship's crew were all at 
prayers, a boy burst into a 
violent fit of laughter ; being re- 
proved for his ill-timed mirth, 
and asked the reason for it, 
“ \Vhy^* said he, “ I ^vas laugh- 
ing to think tvhat a hissing the 
boatswain's red nose will make 


You might haVe sqi^ *'Wuen^ 
she runs down after a smack,' m 
‘W hen she’s after a consgrt,' 
or something of that sort ; out 
it wouldn't have been rig*ht/'The 
real ^lution is — when she's 
attached to a buoyl^ 

HUMANE SAILORS. 

A FEW days since, a gentle- 


whenit comes into the, water.*' 

CONUNDRUM. 

“ Talk of Conundrums," said 
Old Hurricane, stretching him- 
self all over Social Hall, and 
sending out one of those mighty 
puffs of Hi\v:ina smoke which 
had given him his name, “can 
any of ^ou tell mo when a ship 
may be/ said to he in love?’’— 
“ I ca/ tell —1 can," snapped out 
littlcy Turtle ; “its when she 
ways to be manned, Just 
mi^ed it," quoth Old I lurricane ; 
‘yfry again ; who speaks first } " 
1 do, secondly," answered 
f Lemon ; “ it’s when she w ants a 
mate."— “Not correct,” replied 
Hurricane ; “ the question is 
still open.” — “ When she's a ship 
of great size ” (sighs), modestly 
propounded Mr. Smoothly. — 
^When she’s a man-of- 
said the colonel, regarding 
the reflection of his face in his 
boots. — “Everything but cor- 
rect," responded Hurricane. ~ 
‘ When she's struck aback by a 
heavy swell," suggested Star- 
light. — “Not as yet, said Hurri- 
cane ; “ come, hurry along ! " — 
“When she makes much ^ a fast 
cried Smashpipes. — 
Here there was a great groan. 
When peace was restored, Old 
PufTicane “ propelled ” a^n : 


man in Shropshire, observed 
two sailors very busy in lifting 
ap ass over the wall of a pound, 
where it was confined. On ask- 
ing the reason, the tars with 
true * hu-voanity of character, 
made the foQowing reply : — 
“ Why, lookee, ipastcr, we saw 
liiis here animal aground with- 
out grill', d’ye see, and so my 
messmai' and I agreed to cut 
his cable, and set him adrift, 
because wc have known before 
now, what it is to be on short 
allowanccT 

SPIRIT OF AN ENGLISH 
SAILOR. 

Mr. StenH')usk, surgeon of 
the Glasf^ow frigate, when at 
Algier*;, gives the following rela- 
tion of the undaunted courage of 
one of the ciew. The captain 
of the fore-top, on his leg being 
so wounded that only a small 
portion of skin kept it connected 
with the tjiigh, with a view of 
obtaining "surgical aid as soon 
as possible, grasped a rope, by 
which to lowct himself upon 
deck. When he had descended 
aljputdialf-way from the fore-top, 
the mangled limb, over which he 
had no control, became so en- 
^tangled among flying ropes, that 
he was under the necessity of 
hauling himself upward fuUthree 
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he might disengage it 
Vith the assistance of the sound 
ong, whilst he was still hanging 
by his. arms in the air, with a 
shov/er ot shot and shells flying 
round him. At length, .having 
accomplished his end, he de- 
scended quietly upon deck. When 
placed in the cockpit, and wait-* 
mg till Mr. Stenhousc had com- 
pleted the amputation of an arm 
in which he was then engaged, 
the death of the bugleman, whpsc 
wife was at this time in the 
cockpit, was announced. The 
poor woman was instantly 
thrown into a violent paroxysm 
of grief, and ^hilc she was thus 
bewailing her loss, the wounded 
captain of the top, with, much 
composure and naiveU called 
out — *‘Come, Poll, leave off 
blubbering ; you shall not be a 
widow long ; I will marry you 
directly I am well!” He has 
since performed his promise. 

SELF’DEVOTION 
After the mutiny at the Nore, 
in 1797, it was long before the 
fleet entirely recovered that 
sound discipline which had cha- 
racterised the British navy. Par- 
tial eruptions frequently occurred 
on board the ships of the line. 
Among others, the Marlborough 
was particularly conspicuous for 
its turbulent spirit. The captain, 
flnding all his efforts vain, re- 
paired at onc^ to the Admiralty, 
where his conduct not having 
given entire satisfaction*, hewwas 
refused an audience. After re- 
eated and fruitless solicitations, 
e drew his dirk in the waiting- 
room, and plunging it into hts 
breast, exclaime^i as he expired 


— “I have always done my 
dutyl'^ 

THEOLOGICAL. 

A STORY is current of a sailor, 
more disposed to divinity than 
nautical men in general, who, 
when in port, formed re^larly 
one of the congrCgatioR at the 
church of a popular preacher. 
It chanced that during one of 
the discourses, to which Jack 
was an attentive listener, the 
reverend doctor alluded several 
times, in scriptural phrase, to 
Satan being “ bound in chains 
for a thousand years.” The pas- 
sage struck the attention of the 
seaman with peculiar force, and 
during the week he pondered 
frequently upon the words, feel- 
ing every time an increasing 
satisfaction that air individual 
towards whom he had never 
bc(‘u over partial, was so securely 
and for such a lengthy term dis- 
posed of. On the following Sun- 
day ho went to hear the doctor 
again, but fo his great surprise, 
and to the complete unsettling of 
all his recent notions, during 
one portion of the sermon the 
preacher asserted that the devil 
“ gocth about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he mtiy de- 
vour.” Jack quitted the church 
oppressed with a host of conflict- 
ing thoughts and emotions, and 
unable after many a tough, soli- 
loquial argument, to reconcile 
the two statements, he resolved 
to summon up courage and wait 
upon the clergyman, in order to 
have the mystery solved. He 
did so, and after considerable 
humming and hawing, and hitch- 
ing of the trousers, at length 
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spoke out, told the doctor that 
he could not make the two ser- 
mons fit, and asked if his 
Satanic majesty was really bound 
in the way first stated, to know 
the length of his cable. “ Oh,” 
was the dignified reply, “ it ex- 
tends over the whole world.” — 
" Does k,” rejoined Jatk, “ if so, 
the lubber might as well be 
loose.” 

HUMOROUS RJ-U^J. V. 

WllKN the late Karl Howe 
was captain of the Ma^nanimc^ 
during a cruise on the coast of 
France, a heavy gale of wind 
obliged him to conic to an 
anchor. It on a lee-shore, 
and the night was extremely 
dark and • tempestuous. After 
every thi*Ag was made snug, the 
ship r^de with two anchois 
a-hea(|( deptnding wholly on her 
grou| :l tackle. The captain, at 
thi ime, was laid up with the 
and was reading in his 
nn, when the lieutenant of j 
watch came abnmtly in, and j 
5)ld his lordship, in a hurried 
manner, that the anchors came 
home. “ They arc very much in 
,thc right of it,” answered the 
captain, coolly ; I don’t know 
who would stay out iu such a 
night as this.” 

T//E LAST PIN GONE. 

A BRAVE tar, with a wooden 
leg, who was on board Admiral 
Duncan^^ fleet in the engage- 
ment with the Dutch, having the 
misfortune to have the other 
shot off, as his comrades were 
conveying him to the surgeon, 
notwithstanding the poignancy 
Of his agonies, could not sup- 
press his joke, saying, “It was 


high time for him tp l|pa1?(?V)ff^‘ 
play when his last pinwa^bowlc^^' 
down.” . ^ 

SAILORS. • 

The^ eccentricity of British 
sailors IS proverbial, and displays 
itself in the heat of action and 
^the calm of peace. How many 
intcrcbting anecdotes are already 
related of these bulwarks of Bri- 
tain ; and how many more a 
close ‘vibscrvcr in one of our sea- 
I poVts might record ! After the 
battle of Camperdown, in which 
I the plan of breaking the line 
I was adopted scr successfully, it 
I became a favourite amusement 
{ with the sailors \vho came on 
I shore to hire coaches or post- 
I chaise^, mounting the roofs, 
i form a liui and cross each other 
in the sliccts. The top of a 
coach is the post of honour with 
a British tar. A sailor on his 
way to town some years ago, 
rode on the top of a post-chaise, 
until a he.avy rain induced him 
to go inside. He overtook a 
marine, who asked him to give 
him a lift. “ That I will,” said 
the sailor, getting out, and again 
mounting the roof of the coach, 

“ go do down below, but shiver 
my splinters if any marine shall 
ever board a vessel I am in,” — 
Careless of danger, an English 
sailor sees nothing but victory 
and prize-money in an engage- 
ment. “ There,” naid a British 
tar, when his captain did not 
deem advisable to attack a 
Spaftish vessel under large con- 
voy, “ there goes fifty pounds of 
my lAoncy for ever.” — Ever jea- 
lous and everjiroudof his coun- 
try, a British sailor will not see 
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yt jin anything. After a it was found to be John Powers, 

\[^vere » engagement with the quarter-master's mate, who was 
DiUch fleet, -under De Ruyter, at the moment lying on his back 
wmeh was a drawn battle, the on the table under the skylight, 
vessels' of each fleet lay along- undergoing the amputation of his 
side each other, incap^ible of thigh^ his leg having just been 
further hostility. A Dutchman, carried away by a round shot, 
anxious to show his agility, ran John Powders was an Irishman, 
up to the top of the main- mast, J about 25 years of^ago. * It was 
and stood on his head on the not likelv that his conduct should 


summit. A British sailor, jea- 
lous for the honour of his coun- 
try, mounted Jiis mast with'cqu.d 
agility, but in attempting to in- 
vert his position, he fell, the 
ropes broke his fall, aAd he 
reached the deck without receiv- 
ing any injury. Turning to the 
Dutchmen wfio had been wit- 
nessing his exploit, he said, 
there, mynheers, do that'if you 
can." — Mirror. 

NAVAL SANG-FROID. 

An instance of heroism oc- 
curred on board H.M. sloop, 
Pilot, when in contest with J.a 
Legt^re, during the action, whi'*!i 
has seldom been surpassed, and 
which is scarcely rivalled by 
even Greek or Roman valour. 
The Pilot having had her maiu- 
top-sail yard shot away, the 
people were employed aloft in 
preparing to send up another, 
and were in the act of reeving 
the hawser for the purpose, wlicn 
a voice was heard ffom the cap- 
tain's cabin (to which, as is usual 
in brigs, the weimded were sent, 
and through the skylight of which 
^ the mainmast is visible), aKclqjm- 
* ing, “ You arc reeving the hawser 
the wrong way ! ” This proved 
to be the case ; and on looking 
down to see who bad detected 
the mistake at the mast-head, 


pass unnoticed : and on his cap- 
tain's rcprcsculiugit,he obtained 
for him the object of his am- 
bition—rt roo/cs warrant. 

CONTEMPT OF DANGER. 

Just as the Charlotte was 
closing with Montague, Lord 
Howe, who was himself conning 
the ship, called out to Bowen to 
starboard the helm,’ to which 
Boven remarked, that if they 
did so, she w ould he on board 
the next ship, the Jacobin ; to 
this his lordship replied sharply, 
‘^What is that to you, sir?” 
Bowen, a little nettled, said in 
nn undertone, “ My eyes if J 
care, if don't; I'll go nc.ar 
enough to singe some of our 
whiskers.” Lord Howe heard 
him, and fuming to his captain, 
said, That’' a fine fellow, 
Curtis ! ” 

RELIGIOUS FEELING OF 
SAILORS. 

Ot.d Benbow, after many 
years' sciTice, visited Shrew's- 
bury, his native town, and on 
his arrival, proceeded to the 
house of his nativity, which was 
then occupied by people in no 
way related to him ; yet he 
entered the house as if it had, 
walked upstair^ went into the 
room where he first drew breath, 
fgll on knees, an4 retnrned 
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thanks to the great Disposer of mouth, had purchase^ 6f^i^ 
Events, for his protection and playfellows a magpie, which 
support through his past event- carried to his fathers ho^e ; 
ful life. and was at the door feeding it 


A HAPPY CREW, 

A CAPTAIN in the navy, meet- 
ing a friend as he landed at 
Portsmouth, hoalsted tliat he had 
left his whole ship’s company 
the happiest fellows in the world. 

“ How so ? asked hiS friencl. 

“ Why I h.ave just flogged seven- 
teen, and they are happy it is 
over ; and all the rest are happy 
they have escaped.” 

THEATRICALS ON BOARD 
yf S/HP. 

“Prompt-t^oy, pass the call 
for the /^arl of VVcstmoreland.” 
— “ Hys sarving out the wax- 
candl^ foi» the play-night, sir.” 
— “rfince John of Lancaster, 
stand by.” — ‘‘He's making a| 
XiO^i for llardolph, sir.” — “ Then 
sa<id the drummer who is to 
way Dame QuicRly.” — ** She's 
, /drunk, sir.” • 

BRITISH ADMIRAHS 
ESTATE,. 

When Admiral Haddock was 
dying, he called his son, and thus 
addressed him : “ Considering 
my rank in life, and public ser- 
vices for so many years, I shall 
leave you but a small fortune; 
but, my boy, it is honestly got, 
and will wear well ; there are no 
seaman’s wages or provisions, 
nor one single penny of dirty 
money in it,” 

A WITTY BOY. 

An arch boy belonging to one 
of the ships of war at Ports- 


when a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had an impedi- 
ment m his speech, coming up, 

“ T— T— T — T — Tom,” says the 
gentleman, ‘‘ can your mag — t — 
t — t — 1 — talk yet?” — *^Ay, sir,” 
says the boy, “ bett(>r than you, 
or Td wring his head offi^ 

DIFFERENCE * BETWEEN^ 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FUELING. 

The rreuch'carry their com- 
pl.iisancc so far, /is to say that 
the English arc the politest 
people on earth : and they give, 
as a p'o A. the following anec- 
dote. In one of those cold and 
misty days, which make an in- 
habitant of this country wish 
himself in the warmest part of 
Africa, two Frenchmen and an 
English sailor were the outside 
passengers on a stage-coach fronj 
Dover to London. One of the 
foreigners and tlie Englishman 
had good great-coats on; but 
the other, who appeared to be 
suffering from the effects of a 
severe sea-sickness during his 
passage from Calais, was with- 
out this best friend to outside 
travellers. His fellow passenger, 
the Frenchman, compassionated 
his situation, and with many pro- 
fessions of politeifbss, offered the 
use of his ^eat coat, observing, 
that it was so warm and agree-, 
able, that he could not but And 
it a valuable comfort. The poor 
shivering fellow could not, how- 
ever, be prevailed on to deprive 
the other of piece of clothing 
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. 01 / he spoke so highly, 

*as he did, that the 
other was not sincere in offering 
it,*from the expressions he let 
fall, that he should feel very 
uncomfortable without it. The 
English sailor, however, \vho 
that the one refused from polite- 
ness that which he would wilU 
ingly have received, while the 
other offered what he desired to 
retain, threw off his great coat, 
with “ D — njthis here luinbering 
tackle ! I am so hot in ft 1 
can’t breathe. Here, Mounu'cr j 
parle:r-vouSj do you takedt ! ” 
We need not -say that it was ! 
accepted, the mode of offering it 
was so sincorb, and free from the ' 
false politeness of his own coiin- 
tiyman. • 

A PA 77 ENT IVrT/lOUT A ' 
HE A/). j 

When the brave Admiral 
Benbow was a common sailor, 
his messmate, who was stationed 
with him at the same gun, lost , 
‘his leg by a cannon-shot. The j 
poor fellow instantly called out I 
to his friend Benbow, ^nIio im- 1 
mediately took him upon his 
shoulder, and began with great 
‘ care to descend with him to the 
cockpit ; but it happened that 
just as the poor fellow’s head 
came upon a level with the dock, 
another ball carried that oif also ; 
Benbow, however, knew nothing 
of the ^attor, but carried the 
body down to the surgeon, and 
when he came to the bottom of 
the ladder, called out that he 
had brought him a patient, dc- 
sirine some one to bear a hand, 
and help him easily down. The 
surgeon turned about, and ex- 


claimed, “ D — 11 ye, what do you 
do here with a man who has lost 
his head?”— -“Lost his head!” 
says Benbow; “a lying son of 

a ! he told me it was his 

leg ; but I never believed what 
he said in my life, without being 
sorry for it afterwards.” 

• • • 

THE CHRISTENING,^ 
AN07HKR YARN, 

* “ Yocr do right, my friend,” 
said the clergyman, “to have 
the child named. Pray, arc the 
sponsors ready ? ” 

Oh, yes, ycr reverence,” re- 
plied ihc coxswain, lugging out 
a canvas bag of guineas, “ the 
’sponsiblcs arc all* ready.” 

“ No, no, my man, 1 did not 
mean that,” returned the clergy- 
man, smiling ; “ I mean the god- 
fathers and god)nothcr.” 

The infant looked about him 
with great delight, and seemed 
to notice things in a manner 
that excited astonishment in the 
minds of the unsophisticated 
tars ; and Will argued that “he 
should some day or other see 
him a great man.” 

In a short time the clerk 
announced c^crytlHng prepared: 
and the minister’s wife, carr)'- 
ing the child, entered the 
church and proceeded to the 
font. 

The ceremony commenced; 
the clergyman from being ap- 
prised of the nature of the case, 
omitting the opCiiing question. 
But there was no difficulty in 
making the godfathers compre- 
hend the subsequent inquiries. 
They readily promised “to re- 
nounce the devil and all his 
works;” bu? when the ques- 
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tion was put, “Wilt thou be 
baptised in this faith?” Will 
hesitated. 

“ You must say, * This is my 
desire/” whispered the clerk, 
somewhat scandalised at the 
want of promptitude in the 
reply. 

“ Avjftt, oiiW gentlchian !” re- 
sponded Will, respectfully ; “ it 
arn't mo, but the bahby, is 
to be thinj^umied* 

“The infant cannot answer 
for itself/' said Mr. Hector, with 
patient meekness, ** and there- 
fore you, as its irodfatheis, be- 
come sureties.” 

“It is all a m.attcr of form,” 
chimed in the cleik with sclf- 
complacen^y ; “ you must make 
the response.” 

“Now, yer reverence, I can 
understand ♦bcini; bound for the 
babby,” uttered Will; “but I 
can't/ disactly make out the 
argu,hcation of this oiild gcntlc- 
iT^, here. If so be as Harr>' j 
ajfid I undertakes the solemn ; 
ngagement, wc coitsidcr it as j 
double-bitted round our con- 
sciences to hold on by it ; but 
if it's no more than a mere 
matter of form, why, then Tm 
thinking 

“ It is not a mere matter of 
form, my friends,” answered the 
clergyman, “but such as you 
take it to be — a solemn engage- 
ment,” — and his voice assumed 
a deep pathos— “entered into 
with the Majesty of Heaven— 
the King of kings. As god- 
fathers to the infant, wilt thou 
that it should be baptised in 
this faith ? ” 

“Yes, yer reverence,” an- 
§w?red coxswain, ^rmWj 


“and may God'A'miglk/s'pJlr^ 
our lives— that's Harry And rm 
— to do our duties by ^he 
child!” 

The following prayers fer- 
vently pffered up by the divine 
were listened to with the most 
earnest attention by the sea- 
|*men ; but when he came to the 
part “ Name this child,” the tar 
again hesitated. 

“Why, in the regard o' that, 
yer re\ercncc,'' said Will, in a 
j tone of mingled perplexity and 
determination,- Why, 1 must 
own tlfat it has rather puzzled my 
education a bif, because d’ye 
see ” ^ 

“You mustn't talk to the 
minister,” said the clerk, inter- 
mixing li-it. 

“ So I wool, oiild gentleman,” 
rotiiriiod the seaman, rather 
j oficnclcd with the interference 
of tlie orticial; “but his reve- 
rence, 1 take it, arn’t the person 
to throw a poor tar slap aback 
because, mayhap, he liasn’t paid . 
out the slack of ‘Amen' so often 
as you have.” 

“ Hut the name of the infant 
— the name?” said the clerk, im- 
patiently; “you mustn’t keep 
the minister waiting.” 

“ Ava^t, again, oiild gentle- 
man,” uttered Will, rather pee- 
vishly; “I'm thinking you're 
shoving your oar in where it 
ain't wanted.” 

“My good mah,” said the 
lady, kindly, “if you have not 
alrcc^y fixed upon a name, may 
I be permitted to suggest one? 
Yours is William, and your ship- 
mate's is Henry: why, then, not 
have it William Henry, after our 
gallant young grince, who, Ijk^ 
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^'Ourse>lfes, is in the naval service 
%^his ^untry?" 

jl'he coxswain pondered a few 
minutes, whispered to his brother 
godfatfier, who shook his head, 
and then exclaimed, “ \yhy no, 
yer ladyship, though it would 
pleasure us both— that’s Harry 
a^ me, ycr ladyship — to have, 
him named artcr a son of our 
good ould king— God bless him ! 
yet, as names are sunimut like 
’link, generally cut up intef short 
engths when theyh'c wanted, 
why, if he was to be christened 
William Henry, it ud soon get 
shortened into 'Will or Harry, 
and he’d float along without its 
ever being noticed ; so, if ycr 
reverence pleases, you may just 
christen him Ten- thousand Top- 
sail-shect lllocks;” and the tar 
gave a knowing hitch to his 
trousers, and a circumferential 
twist to his tarpaulin hat. 

“Ten thousand what?” in- 
quired Mr. Hector, hib gravity 
temporarily }iclding to llic ex- 
'citement. 

“ Ten-thousand I'opsail-bliect 
lllocks,” repealed Will, clearly 
and deliberately ; “ arn’t that it, 
Harry?” The seaman assented 
by a nod. 

“Arc you really serious, my 
good fellow? ’’asked the minister, 
scarcely able to keep his coun- 
tenance at the apparent sincerity 
of the tars. 

“ Why, that’s just it, ycr 
reverence.” 

The clergyman, taking the 
laughing infant in his he | 
sprinkled its face with water, 
and to the great surprise of 
the clerk (who sgemed almost 
scandalised by the transaction), 


but to the unbounded delight 
of the seamen, he was named 
accordingly, “ Ten - thousand 
Topsail-sheet Blocks !” 

Tim BOXING ADMIRAL. 

Many years since, the barge- 
men of his majesty’s ship Ber- 
wick^ th(?n at SpithcctQ, quar- 
relled with the bargemen of the 
ship which Admiral Milbank 
then commanded as captain, 
and tlic latter were heartily 
drubbed, to the no small mor- 
tilicalion of the admiral, who 
was in his younger days, exceed- 
ingly athletic, and as much 
addicted to boxing heads as to 
boxing the compass. A few 
days after, the admiral called the 
boai^s crew, upbraided them for 
a set of cowards, dressed himself 
in a common jacket imdtrowscrs, 
and observing the Berwick's 
barge rowing ashore to Ports- 
mouth beach, ordered his own to 
be inimediatcly manned ; and 
disguised, as wo Iiave mentioned, 
look an oaw as one of tlic crew. 
The coxswain, as particularly 
directed, ran the head of his 
i barge against the Berwick's 
barge-quarter, in consequence of 
which a broadside of oaths were 
I given and returned, which pro- 
duced a challenge to a boxing- 
match. Accordingly, to oblige 
them, the admiral, as the cham- 
pion of his crew, beat the whole 
of the crew of the other barge, 
one after the other, (eleven in 
number,) to the great joy and 
admiration of his sailors ; and 
then making himself known to 
his antagonists, went and visited 
his friends in Portsmouth, as if 
nothing had happened. 
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THE YARN OR THE 
“NANCY BELL." 


’Twfti uii llic shorch that rouiul our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

Tli.'it 1 found alone on a piece of stone 
All elderly naval man. 

His hair was weedy, liis beard was long. 
And weedy and long was he. 

And 1 heard this wight on thc^horc recite. 
In a .singolar rntiftr key : 

“Oh, I am a cook and capto'n hold. 

And the mate of the Namy brig, 

And a ho’sun tight, and a inidshuunltc, . 
And the crew ol the c.ipiain’s gig.*’ 

And he shook his hits .and he tore his hair. 
Till 1 really fell afraid. 

For I could'nl help thinking the min had 
been drinking, 

And so 1 simply s.iid , 

Oh, elderly man, u\s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 

And ni cat my hand if I iiiulcrsi.ind 
How you can po^Mhly he 


“ ‘At once a ((>t»k .and a capt.nn hold. 
And the male t'f ihc l\ixucv brig. 
And a ho’.sun tight, and a ninishipnutc. 
And the crew ot the rtiptaiiiV gig ’ *’ 


Then he gave a liili.li to liis irousets, wlii 
I.S a trick all s'oameii l.ini ; 

And ha iviiig got nd of II tliunipnig qutvl, 
H^puii this p.iinrul y.un : 

“’'jj^as* in die good ship Xtnuy DcU 
Taint we viiled to the InJi.in ,sea, 

^d there on a reef we come to grief, 
/Which has often occurrcitto me. 


f “And pretty nigh all of the ciow wa> 
drowned 

(I’hcrc was seventy-seven o’ soul), 

And only ten of the NAUcy\ men 
Said * Here !’ to the muster loll. 


“ There was me, and the cook, .and the 
captain bold. 

And the mate of the N^ucy hi ig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and a uikKIiipmiic, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 

“For a month we’d neither wittles uor 
drink, 

Till a-hungrj' we did feel ; 

So vre drawed a lot, and accordin' shot 
The captain for our meal. 

“ The next lot fell to the Natuy's mate. 
And a delicate dish he made : 

Thea our appetite with the midshipinite 
Wo seven survivors stayed. 

“And then we murdered the bo'sun tight, 
Aend he much resembled pig ; 

Then wo wiuled free, did the cook and me, 
On the Clew of the captain’s gig. 


“ Then only the cook ahd me. was J^ft, * 
And the delicate question, * Which ^ 
Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose, 

And we argued it out a.s'.sich. # 

“ For 1 loved that cook .as a brother, T did, 
And the cook he w'orshi])pcd me : 

15ut sve'd both be hlowcd if we'd uiihcr be 
stoifcd 

fn the other chap's hold you see. 

** ‘ ril he cat if yon dines off mo,’saj s Tom, 
^ * Yes, I hat,' says I, ‘you’ll I>e,’ — 

^ I’m boiled if I die, my fiiend,’ quoth I, 
And ‘ Kx.actly so,’ quoth lie, 

“ S.ays he, ' I)ear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do. 

For iloi/t you see th.it yoi^cnn't cook tue, 

] can— and will -Q^iok you I * 

“ .So, he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And iljje pepper in jinr Lions true 
(Wliitb lienexci lorgot), and some chopped 
sbalot, 

And some sage and parblcy too.* 

“ ‘ Come here,’ .says he, with a proper pi ide. 
Which his smiling features tell, 

‘’'I'will sootluii ; i^c if 1 let you .see 
How elcirc I’ 'v nice you’ll Miiell.’ 

** Aiiil he si iit.l it loimJ, and round, and 
r >1111(1, 

And he suiUul at the slraiT'ing frotb . 
Wild) I r.ps wuli his hcclb, and sirnydiers 
Ins Mjiie.iU 

In the Selim of the boiling broth, 

“And I cat tint cook in a w'cek oi Ic^s, 
And -.as J e.iting be 

The l.i'.l of his chops, why I almost drops.. 
For a wcsbcl in sight 1 bcc. 

'IS*** 

“ And I never grieve, am! I never smile, 
And 1 iu‘\er laif nor jil.iy, 

Hut 1 sit and cro.ak, and a single joke 
I have- winch is to say ; 

“Oh, I am a cook, and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And .a bo'sun tight, and a midshipmitc. 

And the crew of the c.aptain’s gig ! ” 

W. S. Gilbert. 

TIIR IRlSimAN'S PRA VER. 

When the British ships under 
Lord Nelson were^bearing down 
to attack the combined fleet off 
Trafelgar, the first lieutenant of 
the Revenge, on going round to 
see that all hands were at 
quarters, observed one of the 
men devoutly kneeling at the 
side of his gun. So very uii- 
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^ualvi^CIf attitude in a British 
Ulifor eliciting his surprise and 
curiosity, he >%ent and asked the 
man if he was afraid. “Afraid ?” 
answered the honest tar, “ No ! 
I was only praying that the 
enemy’s shot may be distributed 
in the same proportion as prize- 
money — the greatest part among 
the officers.” 

GONE, BUT NOT LOST. 

Tiik servanj of a naval com- 
mander, an Irishman, one d;ty 
let a tea-kettle fall into the sea, 
upon which he ran to his master, 
“ Arrah, and plase your honour, 
can anything be said to be lost, 
when you knoif where it is ? ” — 
“ Certainly not,” ro])licd the 
officer. — “Why then, b)* my 
soul, and St. Patrick, the tay- 
kettle is at the bottom of the 
say.” 

PUNCH ON POMPKY'S 
P/LLAA\ 

Some jolly British sailors had 
been enjoying themselves on 
board one of the ships in the 
harbour of Alexandria, until a 
strange freak entered into one of 
their heads. The eccentricity 
of the thought occasioned it im- 
mediately to be adopted ; and 
its apparent impossibility was 
but a spur to the putting it into 
execution. The boat was ordered, 
and with proper implements for 
the attempt, th^cse enterprising 
heroes pushed ashore, to drink 
a bowl of punch on the ^op of 
Pompey’s pillar I This pillar Is 
one hundred and fourteen feet in 
height. At the spot they arrived 
and many contrivances were 
proposed to accomplish the 


desired point ; but their labour 
was vain, and they began to des- 
pair of success, when the genius 
who struck out the frolic, happily 
suggested the means of perform- 
ing it. A man was despatched 
to the city for a paper kite. The 
inhabitants were by this time 
^apprised of what wms goThg for- 
ward, and flocked in crowds to 
be witnesses of the address and 
boldness •of the English. The 
governor of Alexandria was told 
that those seamen were about to 
pull down Pompey’s pillar ; but 
whether he gave them credit for 
their respect to the Roman war- 
rior, or to the Turkish govern- 
ment, he left them td themselves, 
and politely answeretj that the 
English w ere too great patriots 
to injure the remains of Pompey. 
He knew little, hou wer, of the 
disposition of the people who 
were engaged in this undcr- 
tak i ng. H ad th c Tu rkish empire 
1 isen in opposition, it would notat 
that moment have deterred them. 
The kite was-brought, and flown 
so directly over the pillar, that 
when it fell on the other side, 
the string lodged upon the 
capital. 'Phe chief obstacle was 
now overcome. A two- inch 
rope was tied to one end of the 
string, and drawn over the pillar 
by the end to which the kite was 
affixed. By this rope one of the 
seamen ascended to the top ; 
and in less than an hour a kind 
of shroud w^as constructed, by 
which the whole company went 
up, and drank their punch amid 
the shouts of the astonished 
multitude. To the eye below, 
the capital of the pillar does not 
appear capable of holding more 
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than one man upon it ; but these 
seamen found that it would con- 
tain no less tha1i eight persons 
very conveniently. It is aston- 
ishing that no accident befell 
these madcaps, in a situation so 
elevated, that it would have 
turned a landsman giddy in his 
sober Senses. Thc^oiily detri-^ 
ment the pillar received, was the 
loss of a volute, which came 
down with a thiinderi/ig sourrd ; 
and this was afterwards carried 
to England. The discovery 
which these English seamen 
made, amply compensated for 
the loss of the volute, as, without 
their evidence, the world would 
not have kiTown that there was 
once a statue on this pillar, one 
foot and ankle of which arc still 
remaining. The adventurers left 
to future •travellers a token of 
their bold enterprise, in the 
initials of their names, which 
are very legible, in black paint, 
jdst beneath the capital. 

7y/E DEJ/CkV^S/i/r. 

Twas off the Wash— the sun went down ~ 
the sea look'd black and fvrini. 

For Stormy clouds, with minky llcccc, were 
mustering at the brim ; 

Titanic shades I enormous gloom '.—as if 
the solid nigl't 

Of Erebus rose biiddculy to sci^e upon the 
light ! 

It was a time for mariners to bear a wary 
«ye, 

With such a dark conspiracy between the 
sea and sky I 

Down went my helm— close reef’d— the 
tack held freely in my hand — 
Withballastsnug—l putabout, and scudded 
for the land. 

Loud hiss'd the sea beneath her Ice- my 
little boat flew fast» 

Uut faster suU the rushing storm tame 
borne upon the blast, 

Lord ! what a roaring hurricane beset the 
straining sail ! 

'Vliat furious sleet, with level drift, and 
^roe assaults of hail! j 



tossing in the wii^d ^ 

Each after each sank down astern, ex- 
hausted in the chase, , 

But where it sank another rose and gallop'd 
in its pl.ice ; 

As b1a«rk as night— they turn’d to white, 
t and cast against the cloud 
A snowy sheet, as if each surge upturn’d a 
sailor’s shroud : — 

Still flew my boat ; alas ! alas 1 her course 
w*as ncai ly run ! 

Behold yon fatal billow rise— ten billow's > 
licap'd ill one ! f' 

V/ith fcarjiil speed the dreary mass came 
•rolling, rolling, fast, 

Au if ihe scooping sc?*contaiii’d one only 
wave at List ! 

Still on It came, with horrid roar, a swift 
■pursuing grave ; 

It beeiuM as though some cloud had turn’d 
its hugeness t' a wave ! , 

Its briny sleet began to beat beforehand in 
my face— % 

I felt the rearward keel begin to climb its 
swelling base ! [mine I 

1 sawfts alpine hoary head impending over 
Another pulse— a*' * down it rush’d— an 
avalanche •'>( ') me ! 

Brief pause had I, on God to cry, or think 
^>f w'lfe .and home ; 

I’lic tvatcis closed— and when I shriek’d, I 
shriek’d below the foam I 
Beyond tli.it nish 1 have no hint of any 
after deed — 

For T w.is tossing on the waste, as senseless 
fvs a weed. 

A * « • * ' 

“Where am 1? ill the breathing world, or 
ill the w'orld of death “ 

With vharp and sudden pang 1 drew another 
birth of breath ; 

My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my ears 
a doubtful sound — 

And wao tint ■'lup a /va/ship whose tackle 
seem’d around? 

A moon, as if the earthly moon, was shining 
up aloft ; 

But were those beams the very beams that 
I had setn so oft? 

A face, that mock’d the human face, before 
me watch’d alone ; 

But were those eyes 4ie eyes of man that 
look’d against my own? 

Oh ! never may the moon again disclose 
• me such a sight ^ 

As met my gaze, when first I look'd on that 
accursed night \ 

I’ve seen a thousand horrid shapes begot 
of ficrc^ extremes 

Of fever ; and jpost frightful things have 
haunted m my dreams— 
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JhycDas cats — blopd-loving bats — 
.^es with hateful stare,— ^ 


and 

licioiis snakes, and shaggy bulls— the 
^ lion, and sbe-bear — 

Strong enemies, with Judas looks, of 
treachery and spite — 

Detested features, hardly dimmed and 
banish'd by the light t 


FalO'Sheetcd ghosts, with gory locks, ups 
starting from their tombs — 

All phantasies and images that flit in mid- 
night glooms — 

Hags, gobhns, demon*;, lemurcs, have 
made me all aghast, — 

But nothing like that Gkimi.y Oni£ who 
Btoou beside the mast ' 


His cheek was blaek — his brow wa-. tl^wk 
^ — his eyes and hair as dark : 

Ills hand was black, and where it touch'd, 
it left a sable mark : , 

His throat was black, his vest the same, 
and when I look'd bencatli, 

His breast '.vas black-—all, all was black, 
except his gi inning teeth. 

Ills sooty crew were like in hue, as black 
as Afric slaves ! 

Oh, horror ! e’en the ship ivas blat^k that 
plough'd the inky waves ! 


** Alas ! ” I cried, “ for lo%’e of truth and 
blessed mercy's sake. 

Where am I ? in what dreadful ship? upon 
what dreadful lake? 

What shape is that, so very grim, and 
black as any coal ? 

It is Mahoiind, the K\ li One, and he has 
gain'd my soul ! 

Oh, mother dear ! my tender nurse ! dear 
• meadows that beguil’d 

My happy days, when 1 w^is yet a little 
sinless chilc^; - 

My mother dear— my native fields, I never 
mure shall see : 

I’m sailing in the Devil’s Ship, upon the 
Devil’s sea ! " 


Loud laugh’d that Sable Mariner, luid 
loudly in return 

His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang 
from stem to stem— 

A dozen pair of grimly cheeks were 
crumpled on the nonci^- 
As many sets Of grinning teeth came 
shining out at once : [merry fit, 

A dozen gloomy shapJb at once enjoy’d the 
With shriek and yell, and paths as well, 
like demons of the Pit. 

They crow'd their fill, and then tlfe Chj^f 
• made answer for the whole ; — 

Our skins," said he, "are black, ye see, 
because we carry coal ; 

You’ll find your mother sure enough, and 
see your native fields— 

For this here ship has pick'fi you up— the 
Mary Ann of Shields 1 — T. Hood. 


THE FORCE OF PERSUA- 
SIOH 

While our squadron lay in 
the Scheldt, in the year 1794, a 
curious incident occurred, highly 
characteristic of the cool courage 
and blunt humourof our country- 
men. Captain Savage^of the 
A sixty-four, lying at anchor 
before Flushing, in company 
with the Dutch squadron, under 
the’ comnfand of Rear-admiral 
Van Spangler, a friendly ac- 
quaintance was kept up between 
them. Captain Savage was 
dining with the Dutch Admiral, 
when the latter received a mes- 
sage which occasioned some agi- 
tation ; the admiral went on deck, 
and reluming soon after to his 
scat, informed Captain Savage 
that he had caused two of the 
crew to be taken out of his 
(Captain Savage^s) barge, and 
to be put in irons, as they were 
found to be Dutch subjects. 
Captain Savage quietly ob- 
served, without interrupting his 
dinner — “Yoti had better put 
them back again into the boat, 
admiral.'^ Why,” demanded 
Van Spangler, with some 
warmth, “ liad I better do so ? ” 
— “ because,” rejoined the 
British veteran, “if you do 
not, I shall order my first 
lieutenant (and he seldom dis- 
obeys orders) to lay the Aldidn 
alongside the Utrecht^ jstnd,” 
(raising his voice just so high 
as to harmonize with the sub- 
ject) “ d— n me, if I don^t walk 
your quarter-deck till he sinks 
you !” It is' scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the men were 
immediately returned ta their 
barge. 
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IRISH IGNORANCE. 

Thk captain of a vessel just 
arrived in the harbour of New 
York, directed one of the crew, 
an Irishman, to throw the buoy 
overboard. He was then step- 
ping into his cabin. On his 
returnp thc^ captain •enquired if 
his order had been obeyed. 
The Irishman with great sim- 
plicity replied, “ Ijh'ise, your 
honour, I cuuld not catch the 
boy, but I threw overboard the 
old cook.'^ 

nrj'INC SIRCASM. 

An English sailor, obsciving 
some slaves marched down to 
the quay to be fieightcd to 
New Orleans’ slavc-mai het, said 
to his companion : “ I say, Jim, 
if the devil don’t catch them ’ere 
fellers as drives them poor cro- 
turs along, it’s no use liaving a 
devil, that’s all.” 

CHARLES II. AXDA SA/LOR. 

In the reign of Charles II. a 
sailor, having received his pay, 
resorted to a house of ill-fame 
in Wapping, where he slept all 
night, and had his whole sub- 
stance taken fromhim by stc.ilth. 
In the morning, when he dis- 
covered his loss, he vowed re- 
venge against the first person 
he should meet with possessed 
of cash ; and, accordingly, over- 
taking a gentleman in Stepney- 
fieldSi to whom he related his 
mishap, he insisted on having 
his loss made good. The gen- 
tleman for some time expostu- 
lated with him on the atrocity 
of such conduct, but to no pur- 
pose ; the tar was resolute, and 
the gentlcma^n, dreading worse 


consequences, ‘ deliverer?. ' hi' ’ 
purse ; but soon after had tue 
sailor taken up, «fxamined,^iand 
committed to Newgate; from 
whence Jack sent a shipmate 
with •the following strange epis- 
tle to the King : — 

“ King Charles, 

“ One of your subjects, the 
other night, robbed me of forty 
pound^i, for which I robbed 
another of the s:ime sum, who 
has inhumanly sent mo to New- 
gate ; and he swears I shall be 
h.ingetl; therefore, for your own 
sake, save iu> life, or you’ll lose 
one of the best seamen in your 
navy. “ J ack S K I E'lON.” 

His Maje:»ly, on the roccijit 
of this very laconic letter, wrote 
this answer, ecpially laconic, and 
charactcrislic of the humorous 
teiuperainoiit of that merry 
monarch — 

Jack Sktfton, 

“ For this time, I’ll save 
thee from the gallows ; but if, 
hereafter, thou art guilty of the 
like, by G — d I’ll have ihce 
hanged ! though the best sea- 
man in my navy. 

“ Thine, 

“ Charles Rex.” 

mCHlVA YMAN Sfi SAILOR. 

One of the Dover stages on 
its way to London was stopped 
by a single highwayman, who 
was informed by the coachman 
tkat fhere were no inside pas- 
sengers, and only one in the 
basket, and he was a sailor. 
The robber 'then proceeded to 
exercise hfs employment upon 
the tar ; when, waking him out 
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ofliuSleep, Jack demanded what 
he wanted ; to which the son of 
tlrander repfied, “Your money.” 

“ You shan’t have it,” said Jack. 
— “No, replied the robber; 

“ then I’ll blow your •brains 
out.” “ lllow away, then, you 
land-lubber,” cried Jack, squirt- 
ing the tobacco juice out of his \ 
mouth ; “ I may as well go to 
I.ondoii without brains as with- 
out money ; drive on, coach- 
man.” • 

THE TARS COXSOLATfO.W 

A LADY at sea, full of appre- 
hension in a gale of wind, cried 
out, among other pretty excla- 
mations, “ \Vc shall go to the 
bottom ; mercy on us^ how 
my head swims!” ‘Zounds 
madam, never fear,” said one of 
the sailors, “ you can never go 
to the bottom ^ivhitc your haui 
sivimsT 

THE FLOOD, 

. A Welsh sailor, boasting of 
the antiquity of his f.imily, 
averred that one of his ances- 
tors had held a conversation 
with Noah at the time of the 
deluge. “ And what was tlic 
purport of the conversation ?” 
asked some one. “1 caiVt say 
exactly,” replied David, “ but I 
know he slapped tlyj old fellow 
on the shoulder and said ‘ flazy 
weather. Master Noah.’” 

SEEING IS BELIEVING, 

• Some abuse having efept^in- 
to the navy, more particularly 
with respect to the horrible im- 
press service, William, Duke of 
Cumberland, was determined to 
search into the tcuth. Accord- 


ingly, one morning, being ac- 
companied by a naval officer of 
rank, both dressed as sailors, 
they went to Wapping ; and, 
entering a public house, desired 
the landlady to furnish them 
with a private room, whicl^ they 
would ii]#erally foiij having 
heard, since they came on 
shore, that the press was very 
hot. The treacherous hostess 
took the money, with a low curt- 
soy; and, after lamenting the 
many hardships and oppressions 
which the poor mariners wore 
obliged to undergo, she retired, 
and immediately gave imforiua- 
lioii to .a gang, observing, how- 
ever, that one of the men was so 
fat 111 at ho w\as perhaps scarcely 
woilh the shipiiing. Upon this 
the jiress-gang bug>t into llie 
loom ; when, alter a w'cll-feigncd 
resistance, the duke and his 
O'icnd suffered themselves to 
be ilraggodon board the lender, 
'riicy w ere very roughly interro- 
gated, and yvercly re])rimandcd 
for daring to resist his Majesty’s 
officers. The duke answered for 
himself and his companion, and 
inveighed against them in very 
severe terms, for using men so 
cruelly ; upon which they were 
both ordered down below. This 
the duke refused to comply with, 
which so exasperated the captain, 
that he told them they should 
soon know who he was, and 
directly ordered them to be 
stripped and' flogged. The duke 
exclaimed “Strip me, if you 
darcl” This was not to be en- 
dured ; the captain struck his 
royal highness with a cane, 
which was a signal to his men 
to strip their victim by force ; 

D 2 
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this they set about, but they 
had no sooner pulled off his 
blue jacket, than they perceived 
the star on his breast. The 
tables were now turned : the 
duke declared who he was, and 
in a minute the whole opposing 
party w^^re down on tfeeir knees, 
imploring life forgiveness. He, 
immediately ordered the captain 
to be secured whilst he went 
below, where a scenb of the 
most savage barbarity presented 
itself ; some poor creatures were 
bleeding from the repeated 
lashes which they had received ; 
and others were gasping for life, 
from the want of fresh air. The 
duke, on his return, waited on 
the Lords ,of the ‘Admiralty ; (he 
bnital captain was dismissed, 
and a reformation instituted 
throughouf the .ser\iec. 


A A*OJriAN/) FOA' AN 
OLIVE A\ 

Admiral Blake, ivlicn a 
captain, ivas sent ^yith a small 
squadron to the West Indies, on 
a secret expedition against the 
.Spanish settlements. It hap- 
pened, in an engagement, that 
one of the ships blew up, which 
damped, the spirits of the crews 
throughout his Acet ; but the 
■ ^bravc Blake, who was not 
v^ued by one ^fucccssful 
occur\5fnf^''*‘®ilftl out to his 
men — Well, my lads, you have 
seen an English ship blown up, 
and now let's see what figure a 
Spanish one will make in the 
same situation I This well- 
timed harangue raised their 
spirits immediately ; and in 
less than an hour he set his 
antagonist on Are. There, 


my lads,” said he, “ 1 
should have our revenge soonj^^ 

A HORSE ELY. 

The first and second licii- 
tenanis of a man-of-war, both 
great anglers, once disputed con- 
cerning the fly in season for a 
particular month, one arguing 
that the horse fly was then in 
season, the other replying that 
there was no such fly. At the 
moment an able sailor, who was 
also a skilful angler, passed, and 
the disputants agreed to leave 
the question lo J.ack. “Jack,” 
said the first lieutenant, “did 
you ever see a lior,sc^y ? ” “No, 
your honour,” replied the tar; 
“butj have ‘^een as curious a 
thing- 1 hav.' seen a cow jump 
dowm a precipice.” 

CARIXe EOR THE SAILOR, 

While the preacher at the 
Mariner’s Church, New York, a 
few days since in his sermon 
was eloquently asking — “Is 
there any one who cares for the 
poor sailor ?” a little girl, whose 
elder sister sat at her side (and 
who was engaged to a son of the 
ocean), answered loud enough 
for the audience to hear, looking 
archly at her sister, “Yes sir,' 
j>eacClS^^ ! ” TLIt audience were 
at once throjvn into a broad grin, 
and the minister closed the exer- 
cises quickly with prayer. 

ANOTHER ROVVLANJ^FOR 

^ C an OLIVER. 

The late Admiral Montague, 
when at Boston, in America, 
walking the streets on a Sunday, 
was taken up»by the saOUs there, 
and put in the^stocks. This in- 
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.dignity hq submitted to without 
’ wy a'^parent uneasiness ; but on 
tilk day he meant to sail to Eng- 
land, he sent cards to the mayor 
and aldermen to dine on board 
his Majesty^s ship ; and ai^ter 
dinner he called all hands, arid 
ordered the boatswain to give 
them a dozen a-piece, which they 
submitted to, as resistance would 
have been in vain. — “ Now, gen- 
tlemen,’^ said the noble admiral, 
“adieu I I c»uld not resist the 
inclination I had to give you my 
Rowland for your Olwcrl\ 

THE PARSON AND SAfLOR, 

% 

A Sah.ou, ^ibout being mar- 
ried, could not find change 
enough for the parson’^ fees. 
The reverend gentleman unwil- 
ling to tie the couple without the 
accustomed fee, demurred. Jack, 
placing his hand in his pocket, 
drew out a few shillings, sajing; 
“ Never mind, brothci, marry us 
as far as it will go.” 

X NAVAL V/C 'LOR y NEVER 
GAZETTED. 

A WHIMSICAL cause took place 
at t\\c filed poudre Court oi liar- 
tholomcw-fair, a few years ago, 
where the complainant de- 
manded the restitution of nine 
French sail of the line, of their 
flags, and of many pieces of can- 
non, captured by an honest Jack 
Tar, half-seas over, who had 
beenji y^ith ifiuch difficulty, 
brought to answer for his frolic. 
The fact was, that the plaintiff 
nad for a show an exhibition of 
the action of the first of June, to 
which the sailor went in, and sal 
for some time with* great com- 
posure, whilst British fleet 


was cruizing ; but no sooner was 
it announced the French were 
about to heave in sight, than 
Jack rose up, as he declared, to 
clear for action, swearing that 
he would commence firing as 
soon as the enemy came within 
gun-shot.* To this the OKhibitor 
paid no attention,*supposing it 
merely a nautical joke ; but no 
sopner did the French line ap- 
pear, ancf the first cracker was 
fired, than Jack, warmed by the 
smell of gunpowder, instantly 
opened his fire also, throwing 
in his hat and slick, which threw 
the whole French fleet into con- 
fusion, as well as ^hc exhibitor 
and the audience ; when the tar 
very coolly stretched* his arms 
ovei the ocean, and captured the 
whole of the hostile flotilla, cram- 
ming them into his pockets, as 
if carr>'ing them into port, and 
swearing that he would spend 
the prize-money like a llrilon. 

After considerable difficulty 
on the part of the court, Jack 
v/as persuaded to restore his 
captures as unlawful prizes, and 
to pay half-a-guinea for wear 
and tear ; when he threw down 
a pound note, but begged thjit 
he might take out his change in 
another shot at the enemy. 

BROTHER CAPTAINS. 

Captain Pownal, and Cap- 
tain Sawyer, both serving in the 
navy, had agreed to share with 
each other the amount of what- 
ever prize-money they might gain 
by their separate captures. Put- 
ting in at Lisbon, they paid 
their addresses to two young 
ladies, sisters, and were favour- 
ably received by them ; but 
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Ihcir fAthcr, a merchant of im- 
mense property, although sensi- 
ble of their personal merits, ob- 
jected to their want of fortune, 
and desired that they would dis- 
continue their courtship until 
their circumstances were much 
improve^ ; which wiys shortly 
the ease, b)^ the prize-money^ 
gained by the capture of the 
Hennionc in 1762. Soon after, 
the earthquake happened at Lis- 
bon, and deprived the merchant 
of all his property. The gene- 
rous captains, immediately on 
hearing it, repaired to Lisbon, 
where, yielding to the full and 
noble gratiheation of love and 
friendship, they settled an an- 
nuity on t}tc father, and married 
his two daughters. 

THE FtESll AND THE 
SPIRIT 

AmilRAr< liL\ki:, nhen a 
young midshipman, on the e\c 
of an engagement, was obsoiacd 
to shake and tremble exceed- 
ingly ; and being* asked the 
cau.se, he replied— ‘‘ iMy llcsh 
trembles a' the anticipation of | 
the many and great dangers 
into which my resolute and un- 
daunted heart will lead mc.^’ 

CAPTAIN TROIVPK/DGE, 

A\HtJM()ROUS scene occurred 
on board the Sans Parcillc, one 
of the ships of the French fleet, 
defeated by Lord Howe, on the 
first of June. Captain Trow- 
bridgoj who had recently been 
taken, in the Castor, with his 
convoy, bound to Newfound- 
land, was, on the morning of 
that glorious day, a prisoner on 
board the above ship, where 


Admiral Nieuilly, had hi^ (lag* 
flying. After Lord Howc*ha^ 
obtained his positign, and 
drawn his fleet into a line pa- 
rallel with that of the cnchiy, he 
made the signal to go to break- 
fast. ^"rowbridge, who had ob- 
served the signal, and knew the 
meaning of it, communicated 
the information to the French 
admiral, who took the advantage 
of the time allowed, to indulge 
hii^ crews with tlie same re- 
past. Trowbridge, whose appe- 
tite never forsook him on these 
occasfons, was helping himself 
to a large slice from a brown 
loaf, when the French* captain 
observed to him,* by an inter- 
preter (for Trowbridge would 
never learr their language), that 
the Knglish admiral shewed no 
dispo'sition to fight, and he 
was certain did not intend it. 
‘‘What said the English hero, 
dropping his loaf, and laying his 
hand, something more than cm- 
plialically, upon tlie Frcnch- 
maiVs shoulder, while he looked 
him furiously in the face, “ not 
fight? — stop till they have had 
their breakfasts : — I know John 

Bull d d well ; and when his 

belly is full you will get it ! ” 
— In a few minutes after this, the 
British fleet bore up to engage. 
1 'rowbridge was then sent into the 
boatswain ^5 store-room, where, 
for a length of time, he leaned 
against the foremast, and amused 
himself in pouring forth invcc- 
tiyes against the French, and 
especially the man who was ap^ 

E ointed to guard him.- Suddenly 
e heard the vibration of the 
mast, and heard it fall over the 
side; when, grasping the as- 
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•nisjitfd Frenchman with both 
‘■f^ids^*he began to jump and 
c^’r with all the gestures of a 
maclman. ThcSafisPar^iHesoon 
after surrendered, and Trow- 
bridge assisted in setting her to 
rights, and taking her intc^ port^ 

ADMIRAL CORNWALLIS, 
When this gallant man com- 
manded the Canaddy a mutiny 
broke out in the ship, on account 
of some accidental delay in pay- 
ing before they sailed ; in edn- 
scqucncc of whicli the crew 
signed what is called a round- 
robin, wherein they declared, to 
a man, that they would not tire 
a gun till thcyhvcrc paid. Cap- 
tain Cornwallis, on receiving 
this declaration, caused alWiands 
to be called on deck, and thus 
addressed them:— “My lads, 
the money cannot be paid till 
we return to port ; and as to 
your not fighting, I’ll clap you 
alongside the first large sliij) of 
the enemy I see, when the devil 
himself will not be able to keep 
you from it ! *’ 

BRITISH SEAMEN. 

The practice of boarding 
ships of war in the face of great 
guns, small arms, or any other 
obstacle that may be opposed, 
is an action so truly Hritisli, and 
so peculiar to Briti^i intrepidity 
alone, that wc might search the 
annals of alienations in vain, 
either for example or precedent. 
That these exploits, whi^h some 
* nations would term despeiSte, 
arc natural to a British sailor, 
is clear, from the circumstance 
that he is not forced upon them, 
but in most cases* freely volun- 


teers his services, choosing this 
as the shortest and surest ’mode 
of ending the contest. Give him 
foothold, and were it the brink 
of Mount Etna, and his enemy 
there, he would infallibly ven- 
ture in. If death stares him in 
the face, he docs not shy him 
with dcjocAcd looks, or aih’ait his 
^ipproach with indiitcrent, folded 
arms: whilst he breathes he 
never derails. This spirit of 
defiance to danger, which makes 
the deck of battle more easy to 
him than the floor of the ball- 
room, serves him equally in the 
hour of storm as in that of con- 
flict; this is well illustrated in 
an account of a Lpvant storm, 
given by Lord Cbarlcmont. A 
vessel in that sea was so dis- 
tii-sscd, that the Captain knew 
there was no res^ourcc but 
to make fast the buoy-rope to 
the mast-head, wliich being bc- 
la)e(l at the ship’s side, might 
serve as a false shroud; and, 
though an old sailuv himself, 
washositalii^gwhciher hcshould, 
or should not, order any one to 
go aloft, when he was inter- 
rupted by one of his crew who 
stood near him; this philoso- 
ifliically brave fellow, taking from 
his cheek the usual plug of to- 
bacco, cried out: “By G — d, 
master, if we must die, *tis better 
to die doing something!" ^ His 
words accompanied his actions; 
he was immediately at the mast- 
head, the buoy-rope was made 
fast, the mast belayed ; and thus 
by the natural intrepidity of one 
man, a great and imminent 
danger was averted, and a 
valuable ship saved. 

It is not only in this strict 
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and steady execution of orders 
that his native valour is ex- 
hibited, but very frequently in 
actions purely spontaneous. A 
circumstance is related, of a 
British tar swimming a broad 
moat and attacking a small fort 
in India. The natives stationed ^ 
here toBefend it, intiiftidated by^j 
his single daring, leaped out, ' 
leaving Jack in possession, with 
his handkerchief flying in tt)kcn 
of victory. Though his bold 
conduct was highly approved of 
in one sense, it was disapproved 
of in another; having acted 
without orders, the rules of the 
service required that he should 
be tried by a* court-martial. He 
was of course acquitted, but 
reprimanded; upon which he 
muttered : “ He would be d — d 
if ever he look another fort 1 " 

THE BRAVE DAN BRYAN 
An uncommon instance of 
intrepidity and good-nature oc- 
curred at the memorable siege 
of Acre, the particulars of which 
are thus given in the Naval 
Chronicle: — Daniel Bryan was 
an old seaman, and captain of 
the fore-top, who had been 
turned over from the Blanche 
into Sir Sidney Smithes ship, 
Le Tigre. During the siege of 
Acre, this hardy veteran made 
repeated applications to be em- 
ployed on shore; but, being an 
elderly man, and rather deaf, 
his request was not acceded to. 
At the first storming of the 
breax:h by the French, among 
the multitude of slain, fell one 
of the generals of that nation. 
The Turks, in triumph, struck 
off the'hcad of this unfortunate 


officer, and after .inhumanly 
mangling the body with' t^v 
sabres, left it naked, a preJTto 
the dogs. Precluded fi;om the 
rites of sepulture, it in a few 
days ^ became putrescent — a 
sJiockmg spectacle — a dreadful 
memento of the horrors of war, 
the fragility of human nature, 
and the vanity of all sublunary 
ambition, hopes, and expecta- 
tions. Thus exposed, when any 
of Jltc sailors who^ had been on 
shore returned to the ship, in- 
quiries w^ere instantly made res- 
pccliifg the state of the deceased 
general. Dan fiequenyy asked 
his messmates wly they had not 
buried him ; but the only reply 
that he received was, “ Go, and 
do it youibL lf.’* Dan swore he 
would, observing, that he had 
himself been taken prisoner by 
the French, who always gave 
their enemies a decent burial, 
not like the Turks, leaving them 
to rot above-board. In the 
morning, having obtained leave; 
to go and see the town, he 
dressed himself as though for 
an excursion of pleasure, and 
w'cnt ashore, with the surgeon, 
in the joliy-boat. About an hour 
or two after, while the surgeon 
was dressing the wounded Turks 
in the hospital, in came honest 
Dan, W'ho, in his rough good- 
natured mhnner, exclaimed, 

“ IVe been burying the general, 
sir, and now come to see 
the sick ! ” Not particularly 
att^inding to the tar’s salute, ^ 
but fearful of his catching the 
plague, the surgeon immediately 
ordered him out. Returning on 
board, the coxswain inquired of 
the surgeon if he had seen old 
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►an. Yf s, he has been bury- 

the French general.** It 
then that Dan’s words in 
the hospital first occurred. The 
boat’s crew, who witnessed the 
generous action, an actioi\ truly 
worthy of a British sailor, iif 
whose character are ever blended 
the nobler and the milder vir- 
tues, thus related its circum- 
stances : — 

The old man procured a pick- 
axe, a shovel, *ind a rope, hud 
insisted on being let down, out 
of a port-hole, close to^ the 
breach. Some of his more juve- 
nile companions offered to attend 
him. “No,” l|c replied, “you 
arc too young to be shot yet ; as 
for me, I am old and dca^ and 
my loss would be no great 
matter.” Persisting in his ad- 
venture, in the midst of the 
firing, Dan was slung and 
lowered down, with his imple- 
ments of action on his shoulder. 
His first difficulty, not a very 
trivial one, w’as to drive away 
the dogs. The French now 
levelled their pieces, they were 
on the instant of firing at the 
hero. It was an interesting 
moment; but an officer, per- 
ceiving the friendly intentions 
of the sailor, was seen to throw 
himself across the file. Instan- 
lancouslv the din of^anns, the 
military thunder, ceased; a dead, 
a solemn silence prevailed, and 
the worthy fcllo\J consigned the 
corpse to its parent earth. He 
covered it with mould* and 
stones, placing a large stone at 
its head^ and another at its feet. 
But TDan’s task was not yet 
completed. The unootentatious 
grave ^vas formed,^ but no in- 


scription recorded the fate or 
character of its possessor. Dan, 
with the peculiar air of a British 
sailor, took a piece of chalk from 
his pocket, and* attempted to 
write,— 

Here you lie, old cro^P* 

JIc was then, with*his pickaxe 
and shovel, hoisted into the 
town, and the hostile firing im- 
mediately ‘recommenced. 

A few days afterwards, Sir 
Sidney having been informed 
of the circumstance, ordered 
Dan to be called into the cabin. 
“Well, Dan, 1 hear you have 
buried the French general?” — 
“ Yes, your honour ! ” — “ Had 
you anybody with you?.” — “Yes, 

your honour!” — “Why, Mr. 

says you had not.” — “ But I had, 
your honour !” — “Ah i who had 
you?” — “ (iod Almighty, sir !” — 
“A very good assistant, indeed; 
give old Dan a glass of grog !” — 
“Thank your honour!” Dan 
drank his gyog, and left the 
cabin highly gratified. He was 
in 1805 a pensioner in the Royal 
Hospital at Greenwich. 

A SAILORS WEDDING. 

A FEW years ago, a ship came 
into harbour, at Chatham, to 
be paid off. One of the sailors 
being ashore, soon prevailed on 
a young woman of Rochester to 
accept of him as a husband, 
and previous to returning to his 
ship, left money with a friend 
to pay for publishing the banns, 
and all other incidental matri- 
monial expenses. It was pro- 
posed that the marriage should 
take place on the fourth Sunday 
following ; and on the preceding 
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Saliii'day the honest tar asked 
leave of his captain to go on 
shore, which was peremptorily 
refused. Jack remonstrated — 
“ Captain,*^ exclaimed he, ** I am 
going to be married to-morrow.” 
The captain told Jack that the 
busiiie^ss of the ship in his de- 
partment was most iirgcnt, and 
positively forbade him going on 
shore. Unwilling to disappoint 
the girl, and lose his money, 
Jack wisely determined to marry 
her by proxy, and proposed to 
Will Treadaway, his messmate, 
to undertake that kind office: 

And you, Will,” said he, “ slay 
with her on shore, and A^heii the 
gangway is cleared from stem 
to stern, I will come to you.’^ 
Will goes on shore, and inform- 
ing the girl of his friend’s sittia- 
tioii and Vi'oposal, she instantly 
consented, and was actually 
married to Will, as the proxy of 
Jack: nor did ihe minister dis- 
cover the mistake, till Will wrote 
his name in the book, Tread- 
.away, instead of Salmon. The 
clerk cried out, “why you are 
not the man asked in church 
with this woman?” To which 
the honest tar replied, first de- 
voting his eyes and limbs to 
confirm the fact, “ 1 came here 
to prevent my messmate being 
cheated, and I only marry the 
girl for Jack Salmon, my mess- 
mate, till he comes on shore.” — 
Three days afterwards, Jack 
came on shore, when he received 
his spouse from the hands of 
his proxy: and lived as much 
in peace and tranquillity as 
if he had originally tied the 
matrimonial knot in propria 
persona. 


ADMIRAf. KINO. , 

In the engagement betv^n 
Sir Edward Hughes and Mfac 
Suffrein, in 1781, the Exeter was 
almost reduced to a complete 
wreck, having at times from 
<hrcc to five ships upon her. 
Commodore King, wtio com- 
manded her, displayed the most 
unshaken fortitude and presence 
of mind. Towards the close of 
the action, as two of the enemy's 
ships were bearing down to at- 
tack the Plxeter^ already a wreck, 
the master asked the commodore 
what he should do \vitli the 
ship: to which he bravely re- 
plied, “ There is nothing to be 
done but to fighf till she sinks !” 

j)evot:on to country. 

In the icign of Queen Anne, 
when Captain Hardy was sta- 
tioned off Lagos-bay, he received 
certain intelligence of some 
Spanish galleons having arrived 
in the harbour of Vigo, under 
the protection of seventeen men- 
of-war ; upon which, without any 
warrant for so doing, he set sail, 
and gave intelligence to Sir 
George Rookc, who was then 
command cr-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean. In consequence of 
this information, the admiral 
made the best of his way to 
Vigo, where he look or de- 
stroyed the whole fi^ct. Sir 
George was sensible of the value 
of the advice^ communicated ; 
b\it after the fight was over, and 
Uic victory obtained, he ordered 
Captain Hardy on board, aiM 
with a stern countenance, said : 

“ You have done, sir, a im- 
portant pifjce of service; you 
have added to the honour and 
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rRhes of yoiir qpiintiy by your 
dil^'ncc; fiut doiVt you know 
thii^you are liable to be shot 
for quitting your station?” — 
“He is unworthy,” replied 
Hardy, “ to bear a commission 
under her Majesty, who lioldsj 
his life as anything when the I 
glory and interest of his country ! 
require him to hazard it 1 ” — For | 
this intrepid answer, the admiral 
despatched him with the news . 
of the victory; and a rccom- j 
mendation to the Queen, wlio j 
immediately conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood,* and | 
afterwards made him a rear- | 
admiral. * i 

• I 

VICTORY OT ST. VJXCENT. \ 
At the dawn of day oh the ! 
14th of February, 1797, the 
liritish fleet, of fifteen sail of 
the line, under the command of 
Sir John Jervis, standing to the 
southward of Cape .St. X'^incoiit, 
discovered the Spanish Ih'ct ex- 
tending from south-west to south. 
About ten, it was ascertained 
that the enemy had twenty-seven 
ships of the line; and Admiral | 
Jervis immediately informed his 
officers, that it was his intention 
to cut through them ; Captain ' 
Trowbridge, in the Cullodeit^ ' 
being ordered to lead the van. 
This gallant officer took his 
station as soon as commanded, ; 
and commenced by opening his 
fire on the cne^liy to windward, | 
which effectually separated the ; 
sternmost and Iccwardinost from 
the main body, tacked, and thus 
prevented their re-junction. Sir 
John, having his fleet in two 
lines, sailing in closf order, very 
readily formed it^ into one to 


complete the intended move- 
ment. As soon, therefore, as 
Trowbridge had succeeded in 
passing through the enemy’s 
fleet, he gave his starboard 
broadside to the nearest of their 
ships; and his example being 
followed by the vaji of our fleet, 
the action became nearljf gene- 
ral, by the British ships coming 
in the same tack with those of 
Spain. The general action began 
about noon, and continued till 
five o’clock, V.M., when four sail 
of the line, two of them first- 
rates, fell into our possession. 

Nelson, who was commodore 
of the fleet, on board the Cap- 
tain^ a seventy-four, having per- 
formed prodigies of valour, lost 
his fore-topmast, and* in this 
situation passed clos.c under the 
lee of the Spanish ihip San 
A7i7io/asy of eighty-four guns, 
which \sas at tliat time foul of 
the Saa 'yosr/l of one hundred 
and twelve guns, both of which 
ships had been severely beaten 
bv their oppwients. As the San 
Ak/iolas took the wind out of 
Nelson’s sails, with that presence 
of mind which he seems to have 
possessed beyond all other men, 
he ordered the helm to be put 
a-lee, and with what little way 
he liad, ran on board the 
Spaniard. A party of the Sixty- 
ninth regiment doing duty as 
marines in the Caplain, Nelson 
summoned them and his 
boarders, with Berry, the first 
lieutenant ; and the whole of 
them. Nelson leading, rushed 
on board the San Nicholas^ 
carrfed her with some loss, and 
from her proceeded with the 
same determination to the San 
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Josef y where the astonished hundred and thirty, six of a' 
Spaniards called for quarter, hundred and twelve, oi^ of 
and the captain of the ship pre- eighty-four, and nineteen of 
seated on his knee the sword seventy-four guns, was “odds 
of his admiral, -who, being dcs- to Hercules/* The thanks of 
pcratcly wounded, could not do the vat ion were therefore chccr- 
it in person. [•fully voted to the admiral, who 

In Jjic mean tiing. Sir John was made Karl of St. Vincent; 
Jervis, in Hie V/c/ory, followed other superior officers baronets ; 
by the Barfleur^ passed close and Nelson had the order of 
under the stern of the Salvador the I5ath conferred on him. 


del Mundo^ of one hiTndr'cd and 
twelve guns, and gave her two 
or three llritish broadsides, 
which effectually bilcnj:rd and 
disabled her, wlicn slie sur- 
rendered. The Santisshna 7'n- 
nidada was engaged by many 
ships of oui' fleet in succession, 
and finallv struck to the Oriou^ 
Captain Sauinarcz : that officer, 
however, being unable to lake 
posscssioif of her, she ultimately 
escaped; but as she was known 
to be dismasted, a squadron of 
frigates was sent in ]mrsuil of 
her, and in the course of tlirec 
days fell in with her, under snug 
sail, making goo3 Avay ; but 
from too much prudence on the 
part of Captain Rerkelcy, who 
recalled the Mhicnfc and Nlrer 
just as they were about to bring 
her into close action, she got 
off. 

This victory, small as the 
results were, was a great one, 
when the vast disparity of the 
two fleets is considered. Fif- 
teen English ships, the two 
largest of one hundred guns, two 
of ninety-eight, two of ninety, 
eight of seventy-four, and one 
of sixty-four guns, opposed to, 
and defeating an enemy of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, 
consisting of one ship of one 


After the battle, Sir John 
J«rVis received Nelson on the 
r|uarlcr-dcck of the Victory ^ took 
him jn his arms, and saying he 
could not sulfMcnlly thank him, 
insisted on his keeping the 
sword of the •Spanish rear- 
admiral, which he had so 
bruvuly won: .md this trophy 
Nelson afterwuids presented to 
the city of Norwich. 

77/A’ CrOA'lOUS FIBST OF 
JUNE, 

Till' sun rose bright and clear 
on the 1st of June, 1794, as if it 
]irognosticatcd a brilliant day of 
glory to England : it w’as Sun- 
day ; the weather was more 
moderate, and the sea smoother 
than it had been on the preced- 
ing days, when .daylight dis- 
closed the French fleet lying 
paralleljwi th ours, about two miles 
to the leeward, with their ships’ 
heads to Uic westward, appa- 
rently waiting the attack with 
great rcsolutioi^ induced, no 
doubt, in some measure, by the 
fear of the guillotine. We do 
not wfsh to detract from the^* 
merit of an enemy, whose valour 
we always respected; but this 
being the first instance on record 
of the Freftch waiting for a 
general action upon compara- 
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tivcl^ equal, terms (their number 
bc^ug twenty-six sail of the 
lin^ and 6urs' twenty-five), we 
are confirmed in our opinion ; 
and we arc moreover certain, 
that many heads would have 
fallen, on "their return to Brest,* 
but for the timely fate of Ro- 
bespierre : this we say on the 
authority of Admiral Villarct. 

The signal was made that the 
admiral meant to pass between 
the ships of tlKiir line, and en- 
gage them to leeward ; or being 
to leeward to run through, and 
engage them to windward ; but 
those ships who were not able 
to effect this indention, were at 
liberty to act as circumstances 
required. This was an excuse 
for a fault before it was com- 
mitted ; the license it allowed 
was useless to a good oftlcer, 
and mischievous to a bad one ; 
and it disconcerted, in the end, 
the plan previously laid down by 
the admiral, and left him, with 
the bravest of his followers, to 
bear the brunt of the battle. 
Those who nobly disdained to 
avail themselves of this indul- 
gence, and passed through the 
line, proved that with them every 
consideration vanished before 
the honour and safety of their 
king and country. 

When Lord Howe had taken 
up his position, he said—** I now 
shut the signal b^ok, and 1 trust 
1 shall have no occasion to re- 
open it to-day.” At fifty-two 
imnutes past nine, the Qtuem 
Charlotte opened her fire. In 
going down to the enemy, some 
of our ships had been much dis- 
abled from their fire, particularly 
the Queen Charlotte^ the Qjueenf 


the Brunswick^' and ofliers. 
Lord Howe walked on the front 
of the poop, attended by Sir 
Roger Curtis, and other officers ; 
the men were falling fast around, 
which the veteran admiral be- 
held with perfect composure, 
and without returning m shot. 
At length, after much persua- 
sion, he consented that they 
; shoiilcl fire from the main and 
quarter cloc^c guns only, meaning 
to reserve the other guns for 
closer action. The officers at 
those batteries hearing the firing 
over their heads, supposed they 
were at liberty to begin, and 
gave the whole broadside, rc- 
j loading again with the greatest 
celerity, 'fhe was still 

the object of our admiral, as it 
j was the largest , and perhaps the 
finest ship in the w^orfd. Lord 
Howcdesiicd Bowen, his mas- 
I ter, to lay him as close along- 
side of her as he could : Bowen 
did it, like a brave seaman, and 
conducted h^s ship so close 
under the stern of the Montague 
that the fly of the tri-coloured 
ensign brushed the main and 
mizen shrouds of the Queen 
Charlotte^ as she poured her 
larboard broadside into her 
opponents starboard quarter. 
The Montague docs not appear 
to have been prepared for action 
on that side, for her ports were 
down, and she returned not a 
gun, while the effect of the 
British broadside upon her, was 
the loss of three hundred 
men killed and wounded, by 
their own confession. J ean Bon 
St. Andr^, a representative of 
the people, was standing near 
the French Admiral, Villarct 
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Joycusc, when the firing began ; 
but he instantly disappeared and 
remained in the cockpit during 
the rest of the action. At this 
moment, the Jacobin, second 
astern of the Montat^ne^ either 
by accident or design, ran so 
close*iip ynder th« Ice of his 
admiral, that there was not room 
for the Queen Charlotte to take 
the position intended by Lord 
Howe, on the lee-beam of his 
opponent ; and in consequence 
of this failure, the (Queen Char- 
lotte was compelled to iiass the 
stern of the Jiuoinn anti the 
head of her second, raking them 
both at the same time : the 
Jacobin then made sail, and the 
(Queen CharlotlCy in tacking to 
engage the Montiv^nc^ lost licr 
fore-topijiasl, which fell over her 
side. The Phencli admiral, 
seeing this, took advantage of it 
to move off, leaving the Queen 
Charlotte engaged with the two 
sliips second and third astern of 
the Montague, , 

At ten minutes past one, the 
action had ended with the 
centre ; and Villaret was forming 
with his disablcfl sliips to lee- 
ward, but the firing did not 
cease till four o’clock ; when the 
French admiral,having collected 
such of his ships as were capable, 
five sail of which were dis- 
masted, made sail to the north- 
east,' leaving Lord Howe master 
of the field of battle, with seven 
sai^ of the line prizes, one of 
whom sunk before the prisoners 
could be removed ; two hundred 
and eighty men being all that 
could be saved out of seven hun- 
dred, with which she began the 
action ; the rest^ were either 


killed or drowned.* Tk^ve, was' 
no cry of Vive la Natidi^so 
falsely stated in tlie Com^ntion. 
The French colours were struck, 
and she sunk with the English 
jacl# over the Republican flag. 
The boats of our fleet were very 
active in saving the men, who 
implored their mercy. The ship 
was named Le Vengeur, of seven- 
ty-four guns. 

At five o’clock, the British 
ships with thifir prizes were 
closing round their admiral; and 
theue were fifteen sail of the line 
as ready lo renew the battle as 
they had been to begin it ; and 
it is to be regretted that the 
consideration of securing a few 
old chip . to be taken into our 
l)orts as irophics, should have 
i)ct*ii allow cd to prevent the pur- 
suit of the flying foes. Had 
Lord Howe burnt the cap- 
tured vessels, and followed up 
his advantage, he might have 
completed the greatest naval 
campaign recorded in the his- 
tory of the world ; for that part 
of the French fleet which es- 
caped from the hands of Lord 
How’c, was fell in with by Rear- 
admiral Montague, ofif Brest, 
but his force consisting of no 
more than seven sail of the line, 
and theirs of nineteen, he did 
not dare -venture on bringing so 
superior an enemy to action. 
But had Lordj^owa, instead of 
losing thirty-four hours in se- 
curity the prizes, followed the 
'flying French, he would haw 
driven them into the very moutn^ 
of Admiral Montague, and, with 
his assistance, might have cap- 
tuerd the Entire fleet* A more 
glorious opportunity was never 
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so^nfortiuialdy lost. Let us 
n^jAjiowcvcr, be ungrateful for 
th?^tory adiieved, which was 
glorious enough to make the 
first of June for ever a memor- 
able day. « 

FATHER AND SON, 
Among the cases of suffering 
by the wreck, in i6S6, of the 
vessel in which the Siamese 
embassy to Portugal was em- 
barked, few ha^'^e stronger claims 
to pity than that of the captain. 
He was a man of rank, sprung 
from one of the first families in 
Portugal^’ he was rich and 
honourable, ap^l had long com- 
manded a ship in which he ren- 
dered great service to the king 
his master, and had given many 
marks of his valour and fidelity. 
The captain had carried his only 
son out to India along with him; 
he was a youth possessed of 
every amiable quality, well in- 
structed for his years ; gentle, 
docile, and most fondly attached 
to his father. The captain 
watched with the most intense 
anxiety over his safety: on the 
wreck of the ship, and during 
the march to the Cape, he 
caused him to be carried by his 
slaves. At length all the slaves 
having perished, or being so 
weak that they cou^d not drag 
themselves along, this poor youth 
was obliged to Jrust to his own 
strength, but became so reduced 
and feeble that having laid him 
own to rest on a rock, fie was 
inable to rise again. His limbs 
were stiff and swollen, and he 
lay stretched at length unable to 
bend a joint. The si^ht st^ck 
like a dagger tOohis fatliei^s 


heart ; he tried repeatedly to 
recover him,’ and by assisting 
him to advance a few steps, sup- 
osed that the numbness might 
e removed; but his limbs re- 
fused to serve him, he was only 
dragged along, and those whose 
aid his father implored^ seeing 
Ahcy could do no more, frankly 
declared that if they carried him 
they must themselves perish. 

The unfortunate captain was 
driven to despair. Lifting his 
son on his shoulders, he tried to 
carr> him ; he could make but a 
single step, when he fell to the 
ground with his son, who seemed 
more distressed with his father’s 
grief than with his own suffer- 
ings. The heroic boy besought 
him to leave him to die ; the 
sight, he said, of the father’s 
tears andaffiiction were infinitely 
more severe than the bodily pain 
he endured. These words, far 
from inducing the captain to de- 
part, melted him more and more, 
until he at jasL resolved to die 
with his son. The youth, as- 
tonished at his father’s determi- 
I nation, and satisfied that his 
persuasions were unavailing, en- 
treated the Portuguese in the 
most impressive manner to carry 
away his father. 

Two priests who were of the 
party endeavoured to represent 
to the captain the sinfulness of 
persisting in his resolution ; but 
the Portuguese were obliged 
finally to carry him away by 
force, after having removed his 
son a little apart. So c^iel, 
however, was the separation that 
the captain never recovered it. 
The violence of his grief was 
unabating; and he actually died 
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of a broken heart after reaching 
the Cape. 

SAVED THROUGH A 
DREAM 

In June, 1695, the sh‘p M^fy, 
commanded by Captain Jones, 
with a crew of twenty-two men, 
sailed* froiy Spith^d for the 
West Indies; and contrary tb 
the remonstrances of one Adams 
on board, the mastejr steered a 
course which brought the vessel 
on the Caskets, a large body of 
rocks, two or three leagues S.E. 
of Guernsey. It was about three 
o^clock in the morning, when the 
ship struck against the high 
rock ; all the bows were stove 
in ; the water entered most 
rapidly, and in less than half an 
hour she sunk. Those of the 
crew whOpwore in the forcpaitof 
the ship, got ui)on the rock ; but 
the rest, to the number of eight, 
who were in the hind part, sunk 
directly, and were no more seen. 
Adams, and thirteen more, who 
were on the rock, had not time 
to save anything out of the ship 
for their subsistence ; and the 
place afforded them none, nor 
even any shelter from the heat of 
the sun. The first day they 
went down the rock, and gathered 
limpets, but finding that they 
encreased their thirst, they eat 
no more of them. The third day 
they killed the dog which had 
swam to the rock, and eat him, 
or rather chewed his flesh, to allay 
their thirst, which was excessive. 
They passed nine days without 
any other food, and without any 
prospect of relief; their flesh 
wasted, their sinews shrunk, and 
their mouths parched with thirst; 


on the tenth day, tl\ey agf^l 
cast lots, that two of tne'Jym- 
pany should die, in ordcr/c^re- 
serve the rest a littl^ longer. 
When the two men were marked 
out, they were willing and ready 
to sfab themselves, as had been 
agreed on with horrible inge- 
nuity, in order that those who 
were living might put a tobacco 
pipe into the incision, and each 
in his turn suck so many gulps 
of ‘blood to qucyich his thirst! 
Tint although the necessity was 
so pressing, they were yet un- 
willing to 1 osort to this dreadful ' 
extremity, and resolved to stay 
one day more in^hopcs of seeing 
a ship. The next clay, no relief 
appearing, the two wretched vic- 
tims on whom the lots had fallen, 
stabbed themselves, the rest 
sucked their blood, and were 
thus revived for a short time. 
They still continued to make 
signals of distress, and having 
hoisted a piece of a shirt on a 
stick, it was at length seen by,a 
ship’s crew of Guernsey, one 
laskard, master, bound from 
that island to Southampton. 
They were all taken .on board, 
when each had a glass of cider 
and water to drink, which re- 
freshed them considerably ; but 
two of them eagerly seizing a 
bottle, drank to excess, which 
caused thebeath of both in less 
than two hours. 

The most reiilhrkable circum- 
stance connected with this ship- 
^)5feck« is yet to be mentioned. 
It was with great reluctance that^ 
Taskard brought, ship jiear 
the Caskets, which were out of 
his course^ but he was very 
much imporyiaed by his son. 
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tvvicci dreamed that 
tluJj'ajvtrc men in distress upon 
thc^ ftocks. Xhc father refused 
to notihe the first dream, and 
was angry with his son : nor 
would he have yielded on. the 
second, if there had been a fjx- 
vourable wind to go on his own 
course. * 


LOSS OF THE PRINCE 
GEORGE. 

The Prince ^Geo?\i^c man-of- 
war, commanded by Admiral 
llrodcrick, when cruising off 
Lisbon, in the year 1758, ’was 
destroyed by fire ; and out xjf a 
crew of 745 persons, 260 only 
were saved. The fire com- 
menced in the fore part of the 
ship, in the boatswain’s store- 
room, to which place large quan- 
tities of water wore applied, but 
in vain, the smoke being so vio- 
lent that no i)erson could get 
near enough. Tlic powder was 
immediately floated, to prevent 
the vessel from blowing up ; and 
an ‘attempt was made to scuttle 
the decks, to Jet the water on 
the lire ; but the people could 
not stand a minute without being 
almost suffocated. At length 
the lower gun-dock ports \vere 
opened, but the water that lion ed 
in was not sufficient to subdue 
the flames. The fire soon in- 
creased so rapidly, nhat the 
destruction of the ship was in- 
evitable, and the f reservation of 
the admiral was first consulted. 
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considering his life equally' pre- 
cious. The admiral fearing the 
barge would overset, stripped 
himself naked, and committed 
himself to the mercy of the 
waves ; and after toiling an hour, 
he was at length taken up by a 
merchantmgin’s boat. Tlit boat 
afterwards ^unk, and not above 
three or four that were in it were 
saved. The captain kept— the 
quaftcr-dedv an hour after the 
admiral left it, when he happily 
got into a boat from the stern 
ladder, and was put safe on 
board the AidcrtKy sloop ; as 
was the cha])lain, who jumped 
into the sea from one of the gun- 
room ports, and swain to a boat. 

The long-boat was nc:it endea- 
voured to be got out by those 
.still loft on boaid, and near a 
hundred people got into it ; but 
4IS thc> were hoisting it out one 
of the tackles gave way, by 
nhicli she overset, and almost 
every soul perished. The ship 
was now in llamcs fore and aft, 
spreading liki? flax ; the people 
rail to and fro distracted, and 
not knowing what to do, jumped 
into llic sea from all parts ; very 
few of them were taken up. 
Several who could not swim 
remained upon the wreck, with 
the fire falling down upon them. 
Shortly after the masts went 
away, and killed numbers ; and 
those that escaped this calamity 
thought themselves happy to get 
upon them ; but the ship rolling 


Captain Payton went on icck,J by means of the great sea, the 
ordered the barge to be fire communicated to the guns, 
manned, into which the admiral which, being loaded and shotted^ 
entered, with nearly forty more swept off great numbers of those 
indiscriminately ; for jiow there who were struggling amid 
[was no distinction, every man >vater. 

^ • E 
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The vessel had now been burn- dam, which ran upon 
ing four hours, when Mr. Parry, where she was beat jftces. 
an officer on board, went into The French ma^c all the^ipials 
the admiraFs stern gallery, where of distress ; but Captaiiv Blakely 
he found two young gentlemen, having only nine hands, and 
passengers, lashing two tables seeing two boats put olf, one of 
together for a raft. One of them* whfch was very large and full of 
proposed to make fast the lash- men, he did not at first go to 
ing to the galler)£ and lower their relief. The large boat sunk, 
themselves down di\ the tabl8s, and there appearing only eleven 
cut the lashing, and com- men and two women in the 
mit themselves to the mefey of other, he lay by, and let them 
Providence. The tables were come up to the galley ; when, 
hoisted over ; but being badly to his great surprise, he saw his 
lashed, one of them \\as lost, own wife, who had been taken 
Mr. Parry ventured first on the four days before in a collier, 
remaining table, but a great boiyid to Rotterdam, where she 
swell at the instant rendered it was bound to meet him. The 
impossible for any one to follow ])rivatecr liad dne hundred and 
him, and he was immediately live mcj), *vho all perished, ex- 
turned adrift. By the cries of cepf the ten thus saved, 
the people from the ship to the 

boats, Ifc was seen, and after- EN 7 E 2 V*J^ISE. 

wards taken up, though nearly WllKN the crew of the Washer 
drowned. Not less than 485 man-of-war had escaped from 
persons perished. The calamity the wreck, to the coast of Pata- 
w^ould not, however, have been gonia, the boatswain’s mate hav- 
so disastrous had the merchant- ing got a water puncheon, scut- 
mcn, of which lb\ire were many lied it, then lashing two l6gs, 
near the wreck, behaved well ; one on each side to it, he went 
but they not only kept aloof,but to sea in this extraordinary and 
instead of saving the men that origin.d ark. He thus frequently 
swam to their boats, were em- provided himself with wild fowl, 
ployed in picking up geese, fowls, while all the rest were starving ; 
and anything else (their fellow- and weather was bad indeed, 
creatures excepted) that came when it deterred him from ad- 
near them. How truly might venturing. Sometimes he would 
these wretched sufferers ex- be absent a whole day. Once 
claim — he was unfortunately overset by 

** Man is to man a monster-hearted stone ; a heavy Sea,®\vhcn at a great 

distance from shore;, but being 
there s none. 1 1 ,.^1 i • ® 

I ncasa rock, though no swimmer, 

AGREEABLE SURPRISE, nic contrived to scramble toti*^ 

The Fanny galley, com- There he remained two days^ 
manded by Captain Illakely, with little prospect of relief, as 
was in the year 1747 chased by he was t^o far off the land to 
a French privateer off Rotter- be visible; ^ Luckily, however, a 
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liappened to go that way 
in quest of 'wild fowl, and, dis- 
covw'ing his signals, rescued him 
from hi« forlorn situation. He 
was, however, so little discou- 
raged by this accident, that a 
short time after, he procurctl an 
ox’s hide, and by the assistance 
of hoops he converted it into a 
sort of canoe, in which he made 
several successful voyages. 

PRINCE OF ENTERPRISE. 

If ever there was a man wlib 
had a just title to this deiioinina- 
lion, it was Horatio NewdON. 
We mention liim by the naiiie 
in which he may be said to have 
“ put on immc^talilY.’^ Most 
truly was it once said, in apology 
for directing a letter simply to 
Horatio Nelson^ Gowa^ — Sir, 
THERE IS JjUT ONK IIORATK) 

Nelson in tui: woki.d ! 

Tlie whole life of this extra- 
ordinary man was one continued 
blaze of heroic enterprise ; he 
was ever panting after deed') 
of ’surpassing daring. He was 
never at case, but in the midst 
of the battle and the tempest ; 
he seemed to have no joy but in 
the mightiest of dangers ; he 
made a sort of child’s play of 
probabilities ; and with a giant’s 
strength wrestled with impossi- 
bility itself. 

From the despatches and 
otters of Nelson which are ex- 
tant, a perfect te«t-wo’rk for the 
philosophy of enterprise might 
^ formed. The many noble 
'iifcpulses, many aspiring re-^ 
solves, in which they abound — 
all so pure, so patriotic, so 
worthy of the dignity of our 
nature — present les/ons which 


no commentary could exhaust, 
nor lapse of time depreciate. 

“ Oh ! how I long,*' said he 
in a letter to his wife, while yet 
only a captain in that navy 
which he was destined to lead 
to so many Unrivalled triumphs, 
“to be an admiral, and in the 
command 0/ an Phiglish* fleet ! 
!• should spon eilher do much, 
or be ruined. Mine is not a dls - 
position folk tame measures?’^ 

I n the partial engagement to 
w’hich Ad mini 1 Hotham brought 
iJic French licet in April, 1795, 
Nelson went on board the ad- 
miral’s ship as soon as the firing 
grow slack in the van, and the 
Ca Ira and Ceusenr had struck, 
when he proposed to the ad- 
miral to leave his two 'crippled 
ships, the two prizes, and four 
frigates, to thenisclv'cs, and to 
pursue the enemy. The admiral, 
however, much cooler than his 
captain, observed, “ We must be 
contented ; we liavc done very 
well.’' “Now,” says Nelson in 
a ietter, in wIkcIi this interview 
is related, “had we taken ten 
sail, and allowed the eleventh to 
escape when it had been pos- 
siblc to have got at her, 1 could 
never have called it — well 
doneP 

The broad principle on which 
Nelson acted through the whole 
course of his professional career, 
and which all naval men ought 
to keep ever present in their 
memories, is thus emphatically 
laid down in another letter which 
he wrote to Count Mocenigo at 
Corfu, " In sea affairs nothing 
is impossible^ and nothing inv- 
probableP 

A prtsejptiment of his future 
£ 2 
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rcnorwn was always the prc- 1 
dominant passion of his soul. 

“ One day or other,” said he, 
when writing to his wife, 2nd of 
August, 1795, “I will have a 
gazette for myself ; I feci that 
such an opportunity will be^ 
given, me. / cannot^ if I am in 
the field of glory ^ he kept out of 
sightl^ V 

^ AXhen it was resolved to with- 
draw our ilcct from the T^leditcr- 
rancan, in consequence of the 
expected junction of the French 
and Spanish setuadrons, the feel- 
ings of Nelson were much irri- 
tated at the idea of such a 
retreat ; and in another letter to 
his wife h‘e thus poured them 
forth. ‘‘We are all preparing 
to leave the Mediterranean. 
They at home do not know 
what thi^r licet is capable of jicr- 
forming — anything and every- 
thing, Much as 1 shall rejoice 
to see Kngland, I lament our 
present order in sackcloth and 
ashes, so dishonourable is it to 
the dignity of Krigland, 'ivhosc 
Jleets arc equal to meet the ‘ivorld 
in armsr 

A genius of the towering order 
of Nelson's was tilled to prosper 
only when left to itself. As Jiis 
actions wxre beyond those of 
ordinary men, so were his no- 
tions of what could and ought 
to be acted. His mind created 
for itself opportunities of dis- 
tinction, in what to others tvcrc 
situations of forlornness and 
despair. We find accordingly, 
that on the first occasion in 
which he signalized himself on 
a grand seme, he was, though 
in a subordinate command, the 
entire architect of his owh glory. 


A great opportunity presemed 
itself to him ; and at ih'c h^ard 
of incurring the greatest pewilty 
which a breach of discipline can 
entail, he had the noble daring 
to seize it. On the T4th of 
I'cbVuary, 1797, the signal was 
flying from the whole fleet to 
tack in succession ; when it 
came to Nclson^s turn, as com- 
modore of the rear division, to 
obey the order, he saw' at once 
that by doing sg the w'hole ad- 
vantage of cutting the enemy’s 
line w'oiild bo‘ lost ; without hesi- 
tation therefore he resolved to 
disregard tlie signal ; he ordered 
his ship to be wore; and the 
other ships of'liis division fol- 
lowing the example of their 
leader, eight of the enemy’s 
ships yverc tiuis cut off, forced 
to come to an engagement, and 
four of them captured. 

The late Mr. Clerk of Fldin, 
author of the admirable “ Essay 
on Naval Tactics,” and the un- 
doubted inventor of the ma- 
nfcuvrc of cutting the line,* to 
which the Dritish navy owes so 
many of its triumphs, used to 
take great pleasure in quoting 
this achievement as an unan- 
swerable exemplification of the 
excellence of his system. In- 
deed the manoeuvre of Nelson 
was no more than a very exact 
solution (Jf one of the problems 
proposed in Mr. Clerk’s Essay. 

A similar thing occurred in 
the action off Copenhagen, ist of 
April) 1801. Before victory had 
"declared itself in favour of 
British, and when to retire would ' 
have been discomfiture and dis- 
grace, Admiral Parker made 
the signal ^No. 39) for the cn- 
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gagemont to. cease. When the the handsome way in which 
signal \Vas reported to Nelson, battle was offered by the enemy, 
then 'walking on deck, he con- their apfjarent determination for 
tinned his walk, and appeared a fair trial of strength, and the 
to take no notice of it. The proximity of the land, he thought 
lieutenant meeting his lordjhip if fourteen ships were captured 
at the next turn, asked “Whether j'it would be a glorious result.” 
he should repeat it?” Lord Nelson rci)liccl, “1 shall not. 
Nelson answered, “ No, acknow- BJackwood, be satftfied with 
ledge it.” On the officer return- anything short of twenty.” “t 
ing to the poop, his lordshij) was walking with him,”*.Oi>.^ 
called after him, “Is No. i 6 tinned Capftiin Blackwood, “gn 
(signal for clo'ic action, which the poop, when ho said, ‘ I’ll 
had been flying from the be- now amuse the fleet with a 
ginning) still hoisted?” The signal and he asked me ‘if I 
lieutenant answered in the* af- did not think there was one yet 
flrmative. Lord Nelson said, wanting?’ I answered, that I 
“Mind you keep it so!” lie thought the whole of the fleet 
now walked the deck consider- seemed very clearly’ to under- 
ably agitated, which was al^vays stand what they werg about, 
known by his moving the stump and to vie with each other who 
of his right arm. After a turn shoukl first get nearest to the 
or two he said to Captain Foote, Victoy or Royal S*overelj;^/i. 
in a quick manner, “ Do you These words were scarcely ut- 
know what’s shown on board the tered, ^vhen his last well-known 
commander-in-chief? No. 39 ?” signal was made, England ex- 
On Captain F.’s asking what peg’J's everv man to do his 
thqt meant. Nelson answered, dutv ’ ” 

“ Why, to leave off action. Leave 

off action !” he repeated, “No, EARL J/OWE, 

never while an enemy’s flag is Earl IIowe, when not more 
flying/” He also observed to than eighteen years of age, was 
Captain Foley, “You know, lieutenant of a sloop - of - war. 
Foley, I have only one eye. I An English merchantman had 
have a right to be blind some- been captured at the Dutch set- 
times.” And then with an arch- tlement of Eustatia, by a French 
ness peculiar to his character, privateer, under the guns and 
putting the glass to“liis blind protection of the governor, 
eye, he exclaimed, “ I really do Lieutenant Howe, at his own 
not see the signaT.” earnest request, was sent with 

Immediately before the last orders to claim her for the 
^at engagement, in )^hich»[ owners. This demand not being 
4 ' ^od gave us victory, but Nel- complied with, he desired leave 
son died,’' he asked Captain to go with the boats, and at- 
i Blackwood “ What he should tempt cutting her out of the 
consider as a victory J ” Captain harbour. The captain repre- 
B. answered, “Thatf considering sented the danger of so adven- 



tiirous a step ; and added, that 
he had not sufficient interest to 
support him in England, on a 
representation of the breach of 
neutrality. The lieutenant then 
requested that he would quit the 
ship for a short time, and leave 
the ctomnyind to him. This 
being done, the gallant lica- 
tenant went with the boats, cut 
oifTtriV vessel, and rpstorcd.it to 
the proprietors. 

In 1775, Lord llawkc gave 
the following scamanlike testi- 
mony to the merit of Lord 
Howe, in the House of Lords; 

“ I advised his Majesty,” said 
he, “to make the promotion (to 
be Vice-Admiral of the Blue). 

1 have, tried my Lord Howe on 
important occasions ; he never 
asked ntCyhoio he ^iUas io execute 
any service^ but always went and 
performed 
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In the spirited attack on the 
Boulogne flotilla, „on the 21st of 
September, 1811, Lieutenant C. 
Cobb, of his Majesty^s ship 
Castilian, was mortally wounded 
by a cannon ball. While car- 
ried from the deck in the arms 
of the surgeon and purser, he 
directed his eyes towards his 
shattered arm, and observing it 
hanging by a small portion of 
the flesh only, he exclaimed, 
with the greatest composure, 
“Never mind, it is only an 
artn ! ” and although in addition 
to this calamity he had his ribs | 
fractured and his lungs contused, 
he evinced such spirits and 
cheerfulness, that it was hoped 
his arm would have been the 
only loss the sci*vicc should have 


had to deplore." When suffering 
under the pain of amput^ion, 
it was made kndwn to l}im that 
one of the praams had been 
taken ; he exclaimed, with the 
greatest fervour, “ Thank God ! 
1 hope wc shall have more of 
them;” but in a few minutes 
after the amputation was com- 
pleted, life appeared to be fast 
cbbing,and in about fifty minutes 
after he first fell, he resigned his 
.spirit without a ^igh. 

nATfrEK OF CAMPER VOIVN. 

In the batcle of Camperdown, 
when Admiral Lord Duncan 
gained so important a victory 
over the Dutch fleet, there were 
sove-al wmen on board the 
Venerable, the English admirals 
flag 'ship. Among these, a 
sailor’s wife was shot by the 
side of her husband, whom she 
was assisting at his gun. Another 
young woman had the lanthorn- 
bottle shot from her hand, while 
she was holding it for the sur- 
geon to dress the wounds of her 
father ; and, perceiving him look 
terrified, she ran to him and 
cried, “ If you have not received 
any more hurt, never mind the 
lanthorn. I am safe and sound, 
thank God, but how arc you? 
O, father, how are you ? ” 

The description of the general 
bravery of the crew m this 
brilliant actioi^ can only be sur- 
passed in its effects by the ac- 
count of the desolation of th6 
-victor, as well as the vanquish^ 
ships after the battle wasgainea. 
The Dutch vessels were a wrec^ 
of human nature and human 
art. The •vessels fore and aft, 
i from the stern to the stem, were 
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clogged wi^h .carcasses ; the 

a ers were running with 
in such torrents, that the 
foot of* caution itself could not 
move without some sanguinary 
mark; and finally, multitudes 
of beings, in the pride of fheir 
days, and who never met, 
scarcely in the same hemisphere, 
till the moment of battle, were 
now covered with wounds ; and 
so defaced and disfigured, that 
the surviving nviriner was unable 
even to distinguish liis mess- 
mate, the father his son, or the 
child his fiither. 

After the capture of the fieet, 
as the Dutch admiral was as- 
cending the side of the Vr/u'ni/j/<\ 
to do homage to the IJritish con 
queror, a sailor who had bc*cn on 
the watch some time, no sooner 
saw De Winter mounting the 
vessel, than he eagerly thrust his 
head from an open port hole, 
and exclaimed, “ Mynheer ad- 
miral, wo have been long on the 
look-out for you, and 1 am glad 
to sec you with all my heart ; 
you will be kindly received on . 
the quarter-deck, I am positive ; j 
so you ought to be, for you fought | 
us like a dragon, and knocked 
us about with your balls like 
nine pins, for which I hope you 
will first let me shake your 
honours hand.” De Winter 
presented his hand^ and the 
blunt English sailor received it 
respectfully. ^ 

Lord Duncan’s reception of 
his venerable captive vn,s 
■fnteresting sight. He stood 
ready at the border of the ship 
to offer him the embrace of a 
generous victor, fully sensible of 
the bravery of thf vanquished. 


De Winter was much affected : 
and with deep emotion ex- 
claimed, “ O, admiral ! you see 
before you the only Dutch naval 
commander ever taken alive ; 
but why should I droop? a 
thousand open mouths of my 
ship, and of, yours alsOj bear 
witness, and will speak tor me. 
'fliey will certify that I did not 
quit my vessel till she was A 
wredk.” • 

ENGLISH VENGEANCE. 

In i6f>5, the gallant Admiral 
lUake was sent into the Mediter- 
ranean at the head of a powerful 
tied to obtain satisfaction for 
various injuries done to the per- 
sons and properly of English 
siibjei'Ls during the civil wars, 
lie first reduced Algiers to sub- 
mission ; and then entering the 
Hay of Tunis, demanded repara- 
tion for the robberies committed 
upon the English by the pirates 
of that place, and insisted that 
the captives of his nation should 
be set at liberty. The governor 
having planted batteries along 
the shore, and drawn up his 
ships under the castles, sent 
Blake a haughty and insolent 
answer : “ There are our Castles 
of Golelta and Porto Ferino,” 
said he, “on which you may 
do your worst adding other 
menaces and insults, and main- 
taining in terms of ridicule the 
inequality of a fight between 
ships and castles. Blake had 
also demanded leave to take in 
water, which the barbarians re- 
fused. Tired with this inhuman 
treatment, he curled his whiskers, 
as was his custom when he was 
angry, and, entering Porto F erino 
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with his great ships, dischai jcd two passengers^ on board, '^•as 
his sfiot so fast upon the batteries discovered mak'ing 'for ’ihe pier 
and castles that in two hours the of Dieppe. Th§ wind at the 
guns were dismounted, and the time was so high, and the sea so 
works forsaken, though he much agitated, that a 'coasting 
at first exposed to the fire of pilotmadefour fruitless attempts 
sixty cannon. He then ordered |,to get out and conduct the vessel 
his officers to send out their long- safe into port, lloussard, a bold 


boats, tvell manned, to seize nine 
of the piratical ships lying in the 
roadstead, wliile he continued 
htlftwlf ‘firing upon ,thc castle. 
The order was so bravely exe- 
cuted that, with the loss of only 
twenty-five men killed and forty- 
eight wounded, all the shii>s ^\erc 
fired in the sight of Tunis. 
Sailing thence to Tripoli, he 
concluded ^ pc.icc with that 
nation j then roturning to Tunis, 
he found •nothing but submis- 
sion, Such indeed was his re- 
putation, Jhat he met with no 
further opposition, but went 
about collecting a kind of tribute 
from the princes of the Mediter- 
ranean, fi'om whom it was his 
business to demand reparation 
for all the injuries qffered to the 
English during these civil wars. 
He sent home, it is said, sixteen 
ships, laden with the effects 
which he had received from 
several states. It was after 
reading one of Blake’s des- 
patches announcing these suc- 
cesses, that Cromwell made use 
of his memorable expression, 
that “he hoped to make the 
name of an Englishman as great 
; as ever that of a Roman had 
been.*' 

GENEROUS INTREPIDITY. 

In August, 1777, a vessel from 
Rochelle, laden with salt, and 
manned by eight hands, and 


and intrepid pilot, perceiving 
that the helmsman was ignorant 
of latent danger, endeavoured to 
direct him by a speaking trumpet 
.'ind signals ; but the captain 
cOukl neither see nor hear, on 
account of the darkness of the 
nilihh the 1 oaring of the winds, 
and the extraordinary swell of 
the sea. The vessel in the mean- 
time grounded off a flinty bottom, 
at the distance of thirty toiscs 
I from the ad\anccd mole. 

Bous/»ard. touched with the 
cries of the unfortunate crew, 
resolved to spring to their assist- 
ance, in spite of every remon- 
strance, the entreaties of his 
wife and children, and the ap- 
parent impossibility of success. 
Having tied one end of a rope 
round his waist, and fastened 
the other to the mole, he plunged 
headlong into the boisterous 
deep. \Vhcn he had got very 
near the ship, a wave carried 
him off, and dashed him on 
shore. Tuenty times succes- 
sively. was he thus repulsed, 
rolled upoiip. flinty stones, and 
covered with the wreck of the 
vessel, which tlto fury of the 
waves tore rapidly to pieces. 
He did, not, however, abate his 
atdour. A single wave dragged* 
him under the ship— he was 
given up for lost, but he quickly ' 
emerged, holding in his arms 
a sailor whp*^ad been washed 
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ovct’doafd. He broiiglit him on 
shore mptionlessT and just ex- 
piring. In shorL after an infinity 
of efforjts ana struggles, he 
reached Hie wreck, and threw 
his rope on board. All who had 
strength enough to avail them- 
selves of this assistance tied it 
about them, and were succes- 
sively dragged to land. 

Boussard, who imagined he 
had now saved all the crew, worn 
down by fatigue, and smarting 
from his wouncls and bniiscsj 
walked with groat difficulty to 
the lighthouse, where he fainted 
through exhaustion. Assistance 
being procured, he began to 
recover. On hearing that groans 
still issued from the wreck, he 
•once more collected the little 
strength that was left him, rushed 
from the arms of those who suc- 
coured him, plunged again into 
the sea, and had the good fortune 
to save the life of one of the 
passengers, who was lashed to 
the wreck, and who, in his languid 
state, had been unable to profit 
by the assistance administered 
to his companions. 

Mons. dc Crosncjthc Intendant 
of Rouen, having staled these 
circumstances to M . N eckar, then 
director-general of the finances, 
he immediately addressed the 
following letter to Boussard, in 
his own handwriting : 

“Brave Man, 

“I was not apprized by the 
Intendant till the day before yes- 
terday of the gallant deed# you 
aofcievcd on the 31st of August. 
^Yesterday I reported it to his 
Majesty, who was pleased to 
';cnjoin me to communicate to 
you his satisfaction, ^and to ac- 


quafit you, that he presents ‘you 
with one thousand livres, by way 
of gratification, and an anmud 
pension of three hundred livres. 
Continue to succour others when 
you have it in your power : and 
4>ray for your good king, who 
loves and recompenses* the 
brave.'' • 

NEZSCN ^ 

This daring hero oT his 
country, when eighteen years 0/ 
age, was obliged to return from 
sea, on account of the bad state 
of his health, and leave his 
brother officers then, like him- 
I self, beginning their career, in 
: the full enjoyment of health and 
' hope. Tins depressed his spirits 
very much ; and long afterwards, 
when the fame of Nelson was 
knowm as Avidcly as that of Eng- 
land itself, he spoke of the feel- 
ings wliicli lie at that time 
endured. “ I felt impressed,” 
said he, “that 1 should never 
rise in my profession. My mind 
was staggerew Avilh a view of 
the difficulties Avhicli 1 had to 
surmount, and the little interest 
I possessed. I could discover 
no means of reaching the object 
of my ambition. After a long 
and gloomy reverie, in Avhich I 
almost wished myself overboard, 
a sudden glow of patriotism Avas 
kindled within me, and pre- 
sented my king and country as 
my patrons. ‘Well, then,' I 
exclaimed, ‘ I will be a hero ; 
^nd, confiding in Providence, I 
Avill brave every danger.'” From 
that hour, as he often declared 
to Captain Hardy, a radiant orb 
was suspended before his mind's 
eye, which urged him on to rc- 
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nowii; and he spoke of tl?esc ’ gazette of my own.” , How amply 
aspirations of his youth, as if . was this second-sight bf glory 
they had in them a character of realized ! 
divinity, as if Previous to his attack on 

“ The Hgiit which led him on Teneriffe, after having* failed in 

Was light from Heaven." an attempt to take it before, hc 

Although the promotion of*, wrote to his commander-in-chief, 
Nelsqii was as rr^id as it could ^ This night 1 command the 
be, yet it w^as much too slow fgr | whole force destined to land 
his ardent ambition. Pic was ' under the batteries of the town ; 
ffewyjigyipy for a moment, when ' and to-morrow my head will 
not on actual service. In a ' probably be crowned either with 
letter to the Lords of the Admi- lg.urcl or cypress.” Perfectly 
ralty, in 1792, requesting a ship, ‘ aware how desperate a service 
he adds, “ if your lordships will this was likely to prove, hc called 
only be pleased to appoint me . his son-in-law, Lieutenant Nis- 
to a cockle Ifoalj I shall feel ! bet, into his cabin, that he might 
grateful.” I assist in arranging and burning 

After the sieges ofCalviand his mother’s letters. Percciv- 
Pastia, ip 1793, in whieh Nelson , ing Jhat ' young man was 
displayed military talents which ' armed, he ea- ncstly begged him 
would not have disgraced a to leitiain behind. “ Should wc 
general, his services, by an im- both fall, Josiah,” said hc, “what 
pardonable omission, were alto- will become of your poor mo- 
gctlicr overlooked; his name did thcr? The care of the Theseus 
not even appear in the list of , falls to you ; stay, therefore, 
w^ounded, although he had lost I and lake care of her.” Nisbet 
an eye. “ One hundred and ten | replied, “ Sir, the ship must 
days,” says he, "T have been | take care of herself. I w'ill go 
actually engaged at sea and on | wath you to-night, if 1 never go 
shore against the enemy ; three again.” 

actions against ships, two against The boats landed amidst 
Bastia in my own ship, four boat powerful discharges of forty or 
actions, two villages taken, and : tifty pieces of cannon, with mus- 
twelve sail of vessels burnt. ’ I | ketry from one end of the town 
do not know that any one has | to the other. Nelson, when in 
done more ; I have had the ; the act of stepping out of the 
comfort to be always applauded i boat, rcc^^vcd a shot through 
' by my commanders-in-chief, but the right elbo\^^ and fell ; N isbet, 
never to be rew^arded ; and what who was close to him, placed 
is more mortifying, for services him at the bottom of the boat. 

. in which I have been wounded, . ^He then e.\amined tjie wound, 
others have been praised who, and taking a silk handkerchitf 
at the time, were actually in bed, from his neck, bound it above 
far from the scene of action, the lacerated vessels, which 
They have not done me justice ; saved his life. One of the barge- 
but, never mind — Pll have a men tore his shirt into shreds, 
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and made a sling for the wounded 
arm. Sisbet took one of the 
oars, and collecting four or five 
seamen*, j*ovved back towards the 
vessel. Nelson desired to be 
raised up, that he “ might Iqpk a 
little about him when a general 
shriek was heard from the crew 
of the Fox^ which had received 
a shot under water, and gone 
down. Ninety-seven men sunk 
with her, and cighty-thrcc were 
saved, many b^' Nelson himsetf, 
whose exertions on this occasion 
materially increased the .pain 
and danger of the wound. 'I'lie 
first ship which the boat could 
reach, happcnc^ to be the Sea- 
horse; but nothing could induce 
him to go on board, though he 
was assured that the attempt to 
row to another ship might be at 
the risk of his life. “ I had 
rather suffer death,” said he, 
“than alarm Mrs. Fremantle, 
by letting her see me in this 
state, when I can give her no 
tidings of her husband.” He 
was then rowed alongside the 
Theseus^ and peremptorily re- 
fused all assistance in getting on 
board : so impatient w'as he that 
the boat should return, in hopes 
of saving a few more men from 
the Fox^ He desired to have 
only a single rope thrown over 
the side, which he twj^ted round 
his left hand. “ Let me alone,” 
said he, “I h^'e yet my legs 
left and one arm. Tell the sur- 
geon to get his instruments ; I 
^now 1 must lose my rigfft armr| 
so the sooner it is off the better.” 

It was Nelson’s practice dur- 
ing a cruise, whenever circum- 
stances would permit, to have 
his captains on DoArd, and fully 


ex^ain to them his plans. ‘ He 
had done this previous to the 
battle of the N ile ; and when 
Captain Berry, on comprehend- 
ing the design of doubling on 
the enemy’s ships, exclaimed 
with transport, “If we succeed, 
what will the world •say?” 
“There is no if in* the case,” 
replied Nelson, “that we shall 
suc(;ccd, is ccrlain ; uio m^ty 
live to tclf tlic story, is a very 
different question.” 

In this battle the French had 
a superiority over the British of 
one hundred and eighty-four 
gun^'^, and three thousand one 
hundred and eighty-two men; 
yet they lost five sail taken, 
three sail burnt, one tlrivcn on 
shore and fired, and three 
frigates. “A victory,” said the 
gallant Nelson, “is riot a word 
strong enough for such an 
achievement ; it should be called 
a conquest.” From Buonaparte 
it drew this acknowledgment : 
“ The destinies have wished to 
prove by thfs event, as by all 
others, that if they have given 
us a great preponderance on the 
Continent, they have given the 
empire of the sea to our rivals.” 

Of all the engagements in 
which Nelson had been engaged, 
that of Copenhagen was said to 
have been the most terrible ; 
when it was terminated, and 
Nelson had landed, some diffi- 
culty occurred in adjusting the 
duration of the armistice. Nel- 
son required sixteen weeks, 
giving, like a seaman, the true 
reason, that he might have time 
to act against the Russian fleet, 
and return. This not being ac- 
ceded to, a hint was thrown out 
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by one of the Danish commis- gates to convey, intplligcnce of 
sioners of the renewal of hes- all the enemy^s movemi^nts, his 


tilities. “ Renew hostilities i” 
said he to one of his friends, for 
he understood French enough 
to comprehend what was said, 
though not to answer it in the 
same \,'inguagc ; “ tell him we 
arc ready at^a moment ! ready tp 
bombard this very night !" 

BATTLE OF • 
TKAFAI.CAK. 

This memorable battle will 
always be ranked as the greatest 
of naval victories, as that of 
Waterloo is of land concpicsts : 
for its consequences were a 
death-blow t‘o the maritime em- 
pire of France, as the latter was 
to its cmp*ire on land. 

Ilut to our relation. Admiral 
VillcneuvO, liaving received an 
accession to his strength, left 
the port of Ferrol with twenty- 
seven sail of the line and eight 
vessels of war of a lower descrip- 
tion, and on the 21st of August, 
1805, entered Cadiz harbour; 
the small force under Admiral 
Collingwood at that station 
being incapable of offering him 
any molestation, 1 nlelligence of 
this movement, however, being 
immediately sent to England, 
the command of a fleet able to 
cope with the united navies of 
France and Spain was offered 
to Lord Nelson, and by»him un- 
hesitatingly accepted. He now 
once more hoisted his flag on 
board the Victory^ and, sailing 
from Portsmouth on the 15th of 
September, he took the com- 
mand of the fleet under Admiral 
Collingwood, lying off Cadiz. 
Having stationed a line of fri- 


lordship cruised . off Cape St. 
Mary, waiting till the CQAibined 
fleet should venture out. To 
provoke his adversary to this re- 
solution, Lord Nelson, who daily 
expected a reinforcement from 
England, detached six ships of 
the line, under Admiral Louis, 
upon a particular service, in so 
open a manner, that the enemy 
became almost iiv mediately ac- 
quainted with it, and resolved to 
attack him in the supposed re- 
duced state his fleet. Besides 
the numerical advantages ivhich 
the French admiral believed 
himself possessed of, his resolu- 
tion ii^.said tf' have been decided 
by personal iuotives: his con- 
duct in the West India excur- 
sion liad been contemptuously 
glanced at in the official paper 
of his government; and Buona- 
parte had spoken of him rather 
sarcastically and impatiently : 
he was, besides, bitterly up- 
braided by the Spaniards, for 
not having better supported 
them in the action off Cape 
Finistene ; and it was under- 
stood that another admiral was 
on the road from Paris to super- 
sede him in the command. A 
victory, therefore, was the only 
thing that could redeem his cha- 
racter ; aiKl he was conscious 
that a defeat cojjld add little to 
his humiliation. Influenced by 
these motives, Admit al Ville- 
-sueuvej'on the 19th of October,^ 
left the harbour of Cadiz, with a* 
combined fleet, amounting to 
thirty-three sail of the line ; of 
which eighteen were French 
and fifteen Spanish, and steered 
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tONvai'ds the Straits of Gibraltar. 
They were immediately followed 
by the British, fleet of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, which 
came up* with them on Monday, 
the 2 1 St of October, off Cape 
Trafalgar, near the soutliern 
point of Andalusia. Lord Nelson 
had previously laid a plan of 
attack, which was a master- 
piece of naval skill, and assured | 
him of success. 7"he enemy, on ' 
his approach.^ drew up in the 
form of a crescent, and waited 
for the British fleet, wliich bore 
down in a double columit, the 
great commander’s last telegra- 
phic signal being, “ England ex- 
pects every n^n will do his 
duty;” and nobly indeed was it 
obeyed and performed oh this 
memorable day, the battle of 
Trafalgar being without parallel 
in the annals of naval history. 

The dreadful courlict was 
begun about noon, by Admiral 
Collingwood, in the Royai Save- 
rci^n^ breaking through the 
combined line, at about the 
twelfth ship from the rear, in so 
gallant a manner as to excite 
the admiration of both fleets ; 
Lord Nelson, at the same time, 
made his way through about 
the tenth ship from the van ; 
the succeeding ships breaking 
through in all parts astern of 
their leaders, and engaging the 
enemy at the muzzles of their 
guns. Nelson, "hn the Viciojy 
ran on board the Redoubtable^ 
and his' second, Captain Harvc)^ 
Ki the Tdmdraire^ did the same 
by the next ship in the enemy’s 
line; so that the four vessels 
formed but a single mass, and 
were so close th^jf evcr\' gun 


fireffil from the Victory set the 
Rmoubtable on fire ; whilst the 
Bntish sailors were employed at 
intervals, in the midst of the 
hottest action, in pouring buckets 
of water on the flames in the 
enemy’s vessel, lest, by spread- 
ing, they should involvg both 
ships in one common dcstruc- 
t*ion. Captain Harvey, in the 
meantime, was boarded by m. 
French linc-of-battle sKip on the 
one sitlc, and by a Spaniard on 
the other ; but, after a vigorous 
contest, he olDligcdbothto strike 
to him. Captain Fremantle also, 
in the Ncpiuncy compelled two 
of the adversaries’ vessels to 
strike. 

The action was equally severe 
around the Royal Sovereign and 
in several other tiuartcrs, the 
enemy’s ships being fought with 
the greatest gallantry ; but the 
attack upon them was irresist- 
ible, and its effect decisive. 
After receiving the submission 
of the Redoubtable^ of seventy- 
four guns, L^rd Nelson was en- 
gaged with his old antagonist 
the Sanlissima Trinidada^ of 
one hundred and forty guns, the 
ship which escaped, after having 
struck, in the battle of St. Vin- 
cent : after fighting her for an 
hour in the present battle, Nelson 
had the Rucenfaur, of eighty 
guns, Admiral Villencuve’s ship, 
on his quarter, to contend with 
as well. In the midst of this 
unequal conflict, he was ob- 
served upon the quarter-deck of 
the Victory^ standing at case, 
with all his orders on his breast, 
and dressed in full uniform. 
The glitter of these honours 
fatally pointed him out as a 
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mark for the vengeance ofUhe 
enemy: he was showing mis 
satisfaction Jit the progress^of 
the battle, by his customary 
movement up and down of the 
stump of his right arm. Mr. 
Uourke being near him, he 
lookc^ steadfastly at him, and 
said— “ Botirke, I expect every 
man to be upon his station" 
'Mr. B.ourke took the hint, and 
went to his proper 'situation in 
the cockpit. 

At this time his lordship’s 
secretary, Mr. Scotr, who was 
not, as has been icprosciitccl, 
either receiving his instructions 
from him, or standing by him, 
but was cbmmiinicatiiig some 
orders to^ an officer in a distant 
part of the quarter-deck, was cut 
almost in t^vo by a cannon- 
shot. He' expired on the instant, 
and was tlirown ovcrboaid. 

Lord Nelson ol)scrNcd the act 
of throwing his secretary over- 
board, and said, as if doubtful, 
to a midshipman who ivas near 
him— “ Was that Ccott ?" The 
midshipman replied, he believed 
it was. He exclaimed — “ Toor 
fellow !” 

He was now walking the 
quarter-dock, and about three 
yards from the stern, the space 
he generally walked before he 
turned back. His lordship was 
in the act of turning on the 
quarter-deck, with his face to- 
wards the enemy, when he was 
mortally wounded in the left 
breast by a musket -ball, sup-, 
posed to have been fired from 
the mizen-top of the Bucentaur 
French ship of the line, which 
the Victory had attacked early 
in the battle. 


He instantly fell He was* not, 
as has been related, picked up 
by Captain Hardy. In the hurry 
of the battle, which was then 
raging in its greatest Violence, 
even the fall of their beloved 
confmandcr did not interrupt 
the business of the quarter-deck. 
Two sailors, however, who ivcre 
near his lordship, raised him in 
their arms, and carried him to 
the cockpit. He was imme- 
diately laid upon a bed, and the 
following is the substance of the 
conversation which really took 
l>lacc in the cockpit, bcUvecn 
hib lordship, Captain Hardy, and 
Messrs. Bourke and Beatty. 

Upon seeing him brought 
down^ Mr. Bourke immediately 
ran to him. “ I fear," he said, 
“your lorchhip is wounded.” — 
“ Mortally ! mortally 1” “ I 

hope not, iny dear lord ; let Mr. 
Beatty examine your w'ounds.” 
— “ It is of no use,” exclaimed 
the d>ing Nelson; — “he had 
better attend to others.” 

Mr. Beatty now approachbd 
to examine the v/ound. His 
lordship was raised up, and 
Beatty, whose attention was anx- 
iously fixed upon the eyes of his 
patient, as an indication the 
most certain when a wound is 
mortal, after a few moments, 
glanced his eye on Bourke, and 
cxiDrcsscd'diis opinion in his 
countenance. Lord Nelson now 
turned to BoiAfkc, and sjiid — 
“ Tell Hardy to come to me.” 
^Bourke left the cockpit. ‘ Beatty 
now said, “ Suffer me, my lord, 
to probe the wound with my 
finger — I will give you no pain.” 
Lord Nelson permitted him, and 
passing hil ^eft hand round his 
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wai^,' he probe^ it with the fore- meji were saved by the British 
hnger of the* other. tewders. 

When Bourke returned into fAbout three in the afternoon, 
the cockpit with Captain Hardy, the Spanish Admiral Gravina, 
Lord Nelson told the latter to with ten sail of the line, some of 
come near him. “ Kiss me, whom had struck, joining the 
Hardy!” he exclaimed. Cap- enemy’s frigates to leeward, bore 
tain Hardy kissed Miis cheek, away to Cadiz : five m^re of 
“ I hope your lordship,” he said, their headmost shipSj in the van, 
will still live to enjoy your under Admiral Diinianoir, about 
triumph.” — “Never, Hardy!” ten minutes aftciwarcj^, „tackc«i 
he exclaimed ; “ I am dying — I and* stood* to the southward : 
am a dead mai\ all over ! Beatty but the sternmost was taken by 
will tell you so. Bring the fleet one of our ships, and the four 
to an anchor ; you have all done others got clear off, 
your^ duty ; God bless ybu ! ” At forty minutes past four, 
Captain Hardy now said — “ I all firing had ceased ; and the 
suppose Collingwood, my dear British remained in possession 
lord, is to comitiand the fleet.” of nineteen sail of *thc line, of 
— “ AVz/^r,” he exclaimed, which two were first rates, and 
'‘^whilst / livc!^^ meaning, none under seventy-four guns, 
doubtless, that so long as his with three flag-ofiiccrs, namely, 
gallant spirit survived, he would Admiral Villcneuvc, tttc French 
never desert his duty. first in command, and the 

What passed after this was Spanish Admirals D’Alava and 
merely casual; his lordship’s Cisneros: General Contamin, 
last words were to Mr. Beatty, Avho commanded the troops on 
whilst he was expiring in his board, was also taken on board 
arms, “ I could have wished to the JhtcenUnfr. 
liavc lived to enjoy this ; but On the return of Admiral 
God’s will be done!” — “My Gravina to Cadiz, he was imme- 
lord,” exclaimed Hardy, “you diatcly ordered to sea ; and Ad- 
die in the midst of triumph !” miral Collingwood, on whom 
“Do I, Hardy He smiled the command of the British fleet 
very faintly. “ God be praised !” had devolved, found it ncccs- 
These were his last words before sary to form a line, in order to 
he expired. protect his disabled hulls : a 

In the meantime, as*'if to rc- heavy gale, however, prevented 
venge the loss which England any formal action ; and the 
had suffered, our seamen fought Spanish admiral’s ship being 
with a redoubled fury. The dismasted by the gale, he re- 
AcAtEe^ a French seventy-four, ^turned into port, leaving, as the 
^s the first victim that was im- price of his momentary temerity, 
molated to revenge his death, a twentieth ship, the Ei Rayo^ 
Having struck her colours, she of one hundred guns, in the 
took fire below, and blew up ; hands'of the British, 
but about two, hundred of her Such a battle could not fail of 
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being bloody, even to the 4vic- 
tors, who lost, in killed Vnd 
wounded, nearly sixteen Inin- 
dred men, besides their great 
commander. Of the loss of the 
enemy no return was ever made; 
but it may in some measure M 
judged of, from the loss of the 
Bahama ind Argonanta^ b^th 
seventy-four gun ships, which 
lamoujited to nearly eight hun- 
dred men, killed afid wounded 
by our men. 

Of the coolness and inlrc- 
indity displayed in this battle, 
the following fact may be ad- 
duced in proof. When five of 
the enemy s ships were so closely 
engaged, that the muzzles of 
their lowcr-dcck guns, and those 
of the *13ritish, touched each 
other, the P'rcnclimcn let down 
their pofts, and deserted their 
guns on that deck ; whilst our 
sailors, on the contrary, main- 
tained their stations, and de- 
liberately continued loading 
their guns, with two, and often 
with three, rounCl shot at a 
time, which soon reduced the 
enemy’s ships to a wreck. 

From the tempestuous weather 
which immediately followed this 
victory, only four of the prizes 
were got safely into Gibraltar : 
of the rest, ten were wrecked 
(many with their whole crews on 
board), three were burned by 
us, and three sank ; among the 
last, was the Santissima Trini- 
(<ada^ of one hundred and forty 
guns, the largest and finest ship 
of war ever built. The Santa 
Annay2Lnd another ship, being 
driven near the shore of^Cadiz, 
procured such assistance as 
saved them from the storm. In 


the former ship was th^ Spanish 
Vice-Admiral D’Alava, who had 
been suffered to remain on board 
of her, on account of his dan- 
gerous wounds ; but, his sword 
havng been surrendered by his 
captain, he was reclaimed as a 
prisoner ot war. 

The destruction of the com- 
bined fleet Avas as complete as 
could be expected, considering 
that it was fought on its own 
«il1orc. Had tlic battle been on 
a more open sea, few, or none, 
would have escaped. And thus 
the grand battle of Trstfalgar 
left to Great Britain the do- 
minion of the sea, witlr the 
glorious CN.iniple of tlic life and 
dcatb of the greatest of naval 
heroes, Horatio Nelson, as a 
beacon of glory to British heroes 
yet unborn. 

The remains of Nelson were 
buried publicly in St, Paul’s; 
the royal family of England, and 
the whole of the nobility, fol- 
lowing them to the grave; the 
whole of the houses of this gi'eat 
city being voluntarily shut up 
from business, to mark the 
people’s admiration and sincere 
sorrow for the death of him 
whose loss defeated their exul- 
tant rejoicings for the greatest 
victory in the naval annals of 
the worl^,^ 

THE LAST^OF A CREW. 

The brig 'Tyrr^t, Captain 
Coghlan, in a voyage from Sandy 
Hook to Antigua, was wrecked 
on the 3rd of July, 1759. The 
crew, consisting of seventeen 
persons, embarked in the boat, 
which wa^ only nineteen feet 
long and sixd^road. On the i6th, 
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thetr whole stpck of provisions 
and water being exhausted^ only 
three persons of the seventeen 
now survived, the others had aU 
perishe^Lby famine; and these 
were 

— — — ** with htinger pinch'd, • 

Waiting the slow approach of death." 

To them no hope or prospect 
now remained, since 

**A11 actual nourishment but air was 
wanting." 

The mate, .Purnell, the caj)- 
tain, and the boatswain, the only 
persons remaining, attempted to 
eat part of a boy who had last 
died ; but they could not swal- 
low it, and the body was there- 
fore thrown ovtvboard. 

Early on the succeeding morn- 
ing, the 1 8th of July, Purnell 
found both his companions dead 
and cold. Their melancholy fate 
taught him to anticipate his own 
dissolution ; but though his body 
was feeble, yet his understand- 
ing' was unimpaired, and his 
spirits as good as his deplorable 
situation would admit ; and he 
never lost hope of making land. 
On the 25th, having, in the 
meantime, been relieved by some 
barnacles on the rudder, he dis- 
covered a sail, which proved to 
be a schooner, commanded by 
Captain Castleman. Purnell was 
taken on board, and had a 
draught of water, ulie first he 
had tasted for twenty-three days. 
He was $0 weik that his life 
was despaired of, but by kind 
treatment and medical advice, 
he recovered. 

TEE ^^alceste:^ 

, It is impossible not to be 
[Struck with the extraordinary 


di^erence of conduct in the 
oAcers and crew of the ill- 
fated Medusa^ and that of the 
men of the British ship Alceste^ 
which was wrecked on its return 
from China, in 1817. These two 
frigates were wrecked nearly 
about the same time— the dis- 
tance from the neafest friendly 
port pretty much the same; 
in one case all the pfpple weft 
kept together, in a perfect state 
of discipline and subordination, 
and brought safely home from 
the opposite side of the globe : 
— in the other, every one seems 
to have been left to shift for 
himself, and the greater part 
perished. 

The Alceste, comirv^nded by 
Captain Maxwell, having taken 
Lord Amherst on board, after his 
unsuccessful embass/to China, 
proceeded to Manilla, and thence 
liomewards ; but in passing 
through the Straits of Caspar, 
on the 1 8th of February, she 
struck on a sunken rock, and 
remained immoveable. The 
boats were immediately hoisted 
out, and Lieutenant Hoppner, 
with the barge and cutter, or- 
dered to proceed with the am- 
bassador and suite to the nearest 
part of the island of Pulo Leat, 
which seemed about three miles 
and a half distant. Meanwhile, 
every exertion was made to 
secure what provisions could be 
got, which were conveyed to the 
shore. A raft was also con- 
.structed, on which were placed 
the heavier stores, with some 
baggage, and towed towards the 
island. All, the crew were saved| 
and got safely to the island. The 
spot where the rescued mariners 
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were sitaated was romantic, but 
it seemed at the same tim^a 
place of ruin and havoc. Few 
of its inhabitants, and among 
the rest the ambassador, had 
more than a shirt or a pair of 
trousers on. The wreck of books 
was spread^ about in all direc- 
tions, whilst* parliamentary robe®, 
court dresses, and mandarin 
Eabits, intermixed with chcqkcd 
shirts and tarry jackets, were 
hung around in wild confusion 
on every tree. 

On Lord Amherst learning 
that no fresh water had been 
obtained from tlie ship, he de- 
sired every person might be 
called around him, and ordered 
that a gill of the water that had 
been sent on shore the day be- 
fore, witl\ half that quantity of 
rum, should be equally served 
out to every man, without dis- 
tinction, and taking his own 
share with perfect good humour, 
afforded to others an example of 
calm fortitude, and a cheerful 
readiness to share in every priva- 
tion, which never fails to have a 
powerful and beneficial effect. 

When Captain Maxwell, who 
was the last person that left the 
ship, got on shore, it w'as settled 
that Lord Amherst, with about 
forty of his suite, should go in 
the barge and cutter to Batavia, 
as the most probable way of en- 
suring their own safety and that 
of their 'companions on the de- 
solate island, by sending ship- 
ping from thence to take them 
oilf. After a short and very slen- 
der fite champHre in this wilder- 
ness, his lordship, with his suite, 
amounting in the whole to forty- 
seven persons, waded out to the 


edge of the reef, and embariced 
in the boat and cutter^ which 
were commanded*by Lieutenant 
Hoppner. They only tpok pro- 
visions for five days* limited al- 
lowance, and left the remainder 
with the party on the island, who 
were in number two hundred 
men and boys, and one woman. 

A new encampment was 
formed on the top of a hill, and 
a well dug to the depth of twenty 
feet, for water, ®f which it af- 
forded but a small supply. A 
party was stationed on board 
the wreck, to endeavour to gain 
any accession they could to the 
stock of provisions and arms. 
On the 2 1 St, the party at the 
ship found themselves sur- 
rounded hy a number of Malay 
proas, apparently well armed, 
and full of men. Without a 
single sword or musket for de- 
fence, they had just time to 
throw themselves into the boat 
alongside, and push for the shore, 
chased by the pirates, who, find- 
ing two other boats pushed to 
their assistance, returned to the 
ship and took possession of her. 
Soon afterwards it was reported 
that the savages, armed with 
spears, were landing. 

Under all the depressing cir- 
cumstanges attending ship\vreck 
— of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
and menSCed by a ruthless foe 
— it was glorious to see the 
British spirit staunch and un- 
daunted. The order was given 
for e>fery man to arm himself in 
the best way he could, and ft 
was obeyed with the utmost 
promptitude and alacrity. Rude 
pike-staves;wane formed by cut- 
ting down young trees ; small 
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swordsj dirks,, knives, chisels, ^^ixteen days elapsed,* and 
and even large spike nails sharp- t^rc was no relief from Bata- 
ened, were firmly affixed to via; want stared them in the 
the eilds of these poles ; and face on one hand, and on the 
those who could find nothing other, destruction from the sa- 
better, hardened the end the vages, who, to the number of 
wood in the fire, and bringing it* six hundred, were closely press- 
to a sharp point forhied a toler- ing on them. The example of 
able weapon. Even the little their leader kept up \heir spirits; 
boys had managed to make fast no symptoms of depression had 
a table-fork, or something of for. a moment intruded thenP- 
that kind, ’on the end of a stick, selves, anfl all was vigour and 
for their defonce. One of'tjie preparation, either for attack or 
men, who had been severely defence. 'I'hc pirates only once 
bruised by the falling of the gave an opportunity for the 
masts, and was slung in his former, when Lieutenant Hay 
hammock between two trees, overtook with his barge two 
had been observed carefully fix- proas, one of which was grap- 
ing the blade oP an old razor on pled by his crew/ who killed 
a stick, with a piece of rope three of the savages, .while five 
yarn. On being asked what he of them, evidently disdaining 
meant to do with it, he replied, quarter, jumped overboard, and 
** You know 1 cannot stand, but drowned themselves. *Two were 
if any of these fellows come taken prisoners, but such was 
within reach of my hammock the desperate ferocity of these 
ni mark them.'* people, tliat one of them, who 

On the Sunday morning, the Jiad been shot through the body, 
boats were sent to the ship, on being removed into the barge, 
which had been set fire to by with a viewtif saving him, furi- 
the Malays, and was still smok- ously grasped a cutlass, which 
ing, when some flour, a few casks \v?is with difficulty wrenched 
of wine, and a cask of beer had from his hand while in the very 
flqated up. This last seasonable act of dying, 
supply was announced just at On the last evening of their 
the conclusion of divine sAvice, abode on the island, they had 
which was held in the mess tent, every reason to suppose that the 
and a pint of beer was imme- savages meditated a combined 
diately served out tS each man, attack. On this occasion, when 
which called fojth three cheers, the officers and men were as- 
This seems to be the only style sembled under arms to settle the 
in which a British seaman can watches, Captain Maxwell ad- 
fifive vent to the warmer ftelings^ dressed them with ^reat anima* 
of his heart. It is his mode of tion in a truly British speech^ 
thanksgiving for benefits re- which he thus concluded: — ^“My 
ceived, and it equally serves him lads, 1 do not wish to deceive 
to honour his mend^ to defy his you as to the means of resistance 
enemy, or to proclaim victory* m our power, The savages can- 
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not, I believe, send up more tl^an 
five hundred men ; but with t\vo 
hundred such as now stand 
around me, I do not fear a thou- 
sand — nay, thrice five hundred 
of them ! I have the fullest con- 
fidence that we shall beat them ; 
the pike-m9n standing firm, we 
can give them such a volley of 
musketry as they will be little 
prepared ^or ; and when we find 
they are thrown into* confusion, 
will sally out among them, chase 
them into the water, and ten to 
one but we secure their vessels. 
Let every man, therefore, be on 
the alert, with his arms in his 
hands, and should these barba- 
rians this night attempt our hill, I 
trust we shall convince them that 


and on the 6th and ^ih the 
whole party got safely on board 
the Ternaiey vhere thejy were 
most hospitably receiA^d by 
Captain Davidson and his offi- 
cers^ On the 9th they were all 
landed at Ratavia. 

The conduct of Captain Max- 
well on this trying occasion 
justly endeared him to all on 
board the AlcestCy from the am- 
bassador to the lowest seaman. 
By his judicious ‘arrangements, 
the crew was preserved from all 
the liprrors of anarchy and con- 
fusion, His measures inspired 
confidence and hope, whilst his 
personal example in the hour of 
danger gave courage and ani- 
mation all around him. To 


they are dealing with Britons.” 

This aijimated and truly cha- 
racteristic speech was received 
as might be expected from a 
body of British seamen. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” says Mr. M‘Leod, in his 
interesting narrative of this ship- 
wreck, “three jollier hurras were 
never given than al the conclu- 
sion of this short, but well- 
timed address. The wood fail^ly 
echoed again, whilst the piquet 
at the coves and those stationed 
at the wells, the instant it caught 
their ear, instinctively joined 
their sympathetic cheers to the 
general chorus. 

The attack, however, did not 
take place, and the next day the 
long-expected relief from Bata- 
via made its appearance in the 
East India Colnpany’s cruiserji# 
the Ternaiey despatched by Lord | 
Amherst, who, after passing 
three days and four nights in an 
boat, had reached that city. 
This was on the 4th of March, 


adopt the words of the sentence 
of' the court-martial, by which 
he was afterwards tried, “his 
coolness, self-collection, and ex- 
ertions were highly conspicuous ; 
and everything was done by him 
and his officers within the power 
of man to execute,” 

THE “ OSWEGO:' 

Few shipwrecks have oc- 
curred of late years attended 
with circumstances more dis- 
tressing than that of the OswegOy 
which was stranded on the coast 
of Barbary, about two hundred 
miles to the southward of Santa 
Cruz, The master, Judah Pad- 
dock, a Quaker, has written an 
interesting narrative of the suf- 
ferings of the crew, which rea- 
lizes Hterally the poetV pictures 

Of most disastrous diances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of tAeir redemption 
thence, 

And with it all fMr travaU's history ; 

Of antres vast, afld deserts idle.** 
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The Oswego^ with a crew of 
thirteen? persons, including two 
Swedes, two Djanes, two negroes, 
two boys, and a worthless Irish- 
man named Pat, sailed from 
Cork on the 22nd of March, 
1800, for the Cape Verd Islands, 
but by an error in* reckoning, 
missed the Island of Madeira. 
On the 2nd of April, when 
between the latitudes of Madeira 
and Teneriffe, the vessel struck, 
and she filled rapidly with water. 
Surrounded with foaming bil- 
lows, every surge threatened the 
crew with destruction. ItT was 
now about midnight, when the 
crew, contrary to the wishes of 
the master, determined on going 
ashore, though cautionc^ that 
they were wrecked on the coast 
of Barbary. They took the long 
boat, and such was their haste 
to quit the ship, that they 
neither took water nor provi- 
sions with them. With some 
difficulty they reached the rocks, 
and crawled over some of them, 
which were from ten to twelve 
feet high, to a sand bed, a little 
beyond which appeared a sand 
hill above a hundred feet in 
height. 

The crew soon became sen- 
sible of their error in quitting 
the ship : and their first object 
was to get back to it for a 
supply of provisions •aftid water, 
and materials for repairing the 
long boat, which fiad been much 
shattered on the rocks. Several 
of the crew attempted to •swim 
to the wreck, but failed ; and 
Sam, one of the negroes, was so 
much exhausted, that he was 
with difficulty saved^ by the ex- 
ertions of two of the men, who 


swam after him. A raft’ was 
now constructed, by lashing to- 
gether some pieces of small 
spars, and the' lower yard of- a 
ship which they found lying on 
shore. But failing to gain the 
wreck by these means, the mate, 
at Mr. Paddock^s suggestion, 
determined on tryiilg to reach 
it, by following the receding 
water as low as po^iblc, an5 
then darting through the break- 
ers, which alone prevented the 
sailors from reaching it. He 
accordingly stripped, and in less 
than five minutes was at the 
ship. 

A quantity of provisions, con- 
sisting of forty pounds of broad, 
a small quantity of potatoes and 
onions, a bag of Indian corn, 
with clothes, bedding, &c., were 
safely landed. A quantity of 
water in kegs, and’unfortunately, 
as it afterwards proved, a case 
of spirits, and a hamper of port 
Avine and porter, were also 
brought on shore. Having 
erected a Iftnt, and made a 
good supper, at eight o^clock 
they set *ihc watch, who were 
to be relieved every two hours, 
intending to begin early the 
next morning, and land every- 
thing necessary for repairing the 
boat, so as to render it fit for 
their departure, which they 
hoped to do in two days. 

Anxious to know whether there 
were any inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, they despatched 
4)ne man to tho-eastward, and 
another to the west, along the 
coast, to endeavour to discover, 
if possible, whereabouts, and in 
what sort of country, they were. 
In the evening, the man who 
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had been sent to the west re- 
turned with most fearful tidings 
that he had seen about twelve 
miles off a heap of human bones 
near a fire, which did not appear 
to have been extinguished above 
a few days ; and he was con- 
vince(i.that they were in a land 
of cannibals. Luckily he told 
this adventure first to the master, 
Vho had gone to meet him, and 
who prevailed on him not to 
mention it to the others, for fear 
it might dishearten them. The 
man sent towards the cast lost 
his way in the mountains, and 
did not get back till the follow- 
ing day, when they were all in 
great uneasiness about him. He 
had walked a distance of fifty 
miles without seeing any human 
being, except a man with a 
camel trdvelling westward. In 
the meantime, an incident took 
place which led to an entire 
ch.ingc of purpose. I'at, and 
one of the Danes, who was as 
much addicted to tippling as 
himself, being unftrtunatcly to- 
gether upon watch, they made 
free with the spirits,, and fell 
asleep through drunkenness. 
This neglect of duty was dis- 
covered when their companions 
awoke in the morning ; and 
what was much more afflicting, 
it was found by the traces and 
footmarks left, that during their 
insensibility, two natives (ac- 
companied by a dog) had walked 
round, and reconnoitred the 
party. Dreading the appearaneg 
of the natives in force, the idea 
of finishing the repairs of the 
boat viras now abandoned, and 
the crew resolved on marching 
along shore, in the hope of 


reaching Santa Cruz, which they 
supposed to be about a hundred 
and eighty miles distant. Each 
man then took five bottles of 
water and twenty biscuits ; and 
thus slenderly provided, began 
theii^ sorrowful route. The 
master had*an umbrella ; a spy- 
glass, about the value of six 
hundred dollars in gold; and 
a copper tea-kettle full of water, 
to be first used. His pockets 
wove stored with^ chocolate and 
sugar. Pat and *the Dane con- 
trived to smuggle a bottle of 
gin, and pass it for water, w'hich 
was afterwards the cause of 
much evil. Mr. Paddock put 
on a new suit^ and the rest of 
the clnii'.ing was divided among 
the cri vv. The negro Jack, 
seeing two pieces of labinet 
which Mr. P. had bought in 
Ireland for his wife, about to be 
left, seized hold of them, saying, 

“ Master, my mistress shall wear 
these gowns yet : she shall, 
master, depend upon it ; they 
arc loo pietly to leave here;** 
and singular as it must appear, 
Jack's declarations were rea- 
lized. 

Having buried all their arms, 
and hoisted an ensign on the 
hill, that they might depart 
“ under flying colours,** they set 
forward,* agreeing, in case of 
separation* or capture, to call 
themselves Englishmen. They 
travelled soutl^east, over moun- 
tains of sand, exposed to the , 
burning sun, and the reflection 
of its rays from the burning 
sands. Towards evening they 
reached a cave by the sea-side, 
into which tliey all entered, and 
passed the%ight. On the next 
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day they resumed their toilsome 
progress, atod ’met with one of 
those illusions so frequent in 
torrid ^Jimates ; at the distance 
of two miles they thought there 
was a pond ; two men were 
immediately despatched foiwardj. 
when they found it to be a for- 
mation of pure salt. The dis- 
appointed wanderers went on ; 
and not long after a town ap- 
peared before them, at a distance 
of not more than a quarter .of a 
mile. The master caused fhc 
men to stop, and advanced 
alone. He reached a cluster of 
houses, from twenty to thirty in 
number, and from ten to twenty 
feet square, without roofs, each 
having a door-way oii the south I 
side, indifferently wctl built 
without mortar. On a signal, 
the men came up. They walked 
about the building, conjecturing 
what they were ; when they dis- 
covered, on the north siile of 
the northernmost house, several 
casks, of about one hundred 
gallons, with one head out. 
From their appearance they 
took them to have been French 
brandy casks. The ^vooden 
lioops were mostly left on them, 
but the iron ones were all gone. 
In one of them there was a large 
quantity of human hair. Upon 
looking into that cask, one of 
the men exclaimed, *0, my 
God! we are in a savage in- 
hospitable land; these poor fel- 
lows, who were lately here, have 
been murdered.” Their,lot was 
•however cast, and they had only* 
to submit. They agreed in 
opinion that these cabins had 
been erected by a shipwrecked 
company for their«preservation ; 


but that they had been destroyed 
by the natives. This conjecture 
was rendered more probable, by 
a pile' of human bones, which 
were found about fifty yards 
from the place. At night, they 
bivouacked at the foot of a rock, 
surrounded by wild beasts, which 
they supposed to •be ffysenas, 
hnd they did not dare to resort 
to the usual expedient to keep 
them off, fhat of ligtiting fires, 
lest it should betray them to the 
more savage human inhabitants. 

Discontent again appeared 
among the crew, who had now 
got about fifty-five miles from 
the vessel, and they came to the 
insane and fatal determination, 
to measure back their steps. 
Remonstrance was in* vain ; and 
it was at length agreed that 
they should all go bock, and use 
every exertion to prepare the 
boat for sailing, except Mr. 
Paddock, who would go for- 
ward, and if he found the in- 
habitants friendly, would hire 
camels and^send for them. The 
two negroes would not quit 
their master, and Pat also ac- 
companied him. The provisions 
and the water were divided ; 
those who were going forward 
being allowed the largest share, 
namely, t\vcnty bottles of water 
and a full share of bread. 

All things being thus arranged, 
they separated. “ The expres- 
sions of every man on this 
trying occasion,” says Mr. Pad- 
dock, in his narrative, "can 
never be ^sed from my 
memory, as long as my senses 
shall remain. Tears gushed 
from every eye ; some of us 
could scarcely articulate the 
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word Far^eli. We shook hands 
with each other, and all moved 
in a silent procession at the 
same signal, which was^^ onJ* 
Mr. Paddock and his little 
band had not proceeded far, 
when they encountered seven 
Arabs, whom he advanced to 
meet, *andt. held out his right 
hand in token of friendship. Of 
Jthis the barbarians took no 
notice ; but passing him* as 
quickly as possible, they rushed 
upon their prey with drawn 
daggers, threw them down, and 
began to cut away their knap- 
sacks, and rifle them of every- 
thing about their persons. 

The captain was the last ex- 
posed to this inhospitable treat- 
ment ; his spy-glass being mis- 
taken for arms, which rendered 
the savages more cautious. At 
length, however, they sprung 
upon him like tigers, and soon 
stripped him of his watch, gold, 
and other property. This done, 
and the spoil almost fought for 
in the struggle of appropriation, 
these religious robbers faced 
eastward, fell on their knees, 
and took up sand in their hands 
as if it were water, and washed 
themselves with it — hands, arms, 
face, neck, &c. They next fell 
prostrate, with their faces on the 
ground; then rose upon their 
knees, and said over many 
words, which, from their looks 
and gestures, appeared to be 
prayers, or a sort of TV De7im 
for their booty^^ 

The banditti now re-primed 
their guns, and made their poor 
prisoners kneel down with their 
faces towards them. This done, 
they inquired for the remainder 


of the crew, their number, where 
the ship was, &cl; afid after ob- 
taining this infonpation, though 
with some difficulty, they gave 
each of them a load fo carry, 
when they gave the word domar, 
go On, accompanying it by a 
blow, and a push forward. 

Eager to get to the vessel, the 
Arabs drove them along with 
continued blows, and the threat 
of shooting them. On the ninth, 
they overtook six more of the 
efew on their way back tp the 
vessel, the remaining four having 
lain down to sleep on the road ; 
as soon as these six saw the Arabs 
approaching, they finished their 
remaining wat/^r, to the great 
regret of Mr. Paddock and his 
compal no ns, who hoped, on meet- 
ing with them, to have quenched 
their burning thirst. These men 
were soon stripped with the same 
brutality as had been practised 
on the first party, and added to 
the band of prisoners. In de- 
scribing the number of his com- 
panions, Mr. Paddock had de- 
signated/^;/, meaning ten besides 
himself, the negroes, and Pat; 
but the Arabs understood him 
ten in all, and were now satis- 
fied that they had captured the 
whole. They thereupon thought 
of dividing their prisoners, — a 
difficult task, since ten were to 
be allotted among seven. Wi^ 
much contention, the chief and 
his son (a youtl^ of seventeen or 
eighteen) obtained three; Mr. 
Paddofk, and Jack the black, 
fell to the share of the worsfe 
Arab of the gang, and the rest 
had each one. Thus disposed 
of, they travelled, suffering every 
misery, till t^ey arrived at the 
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iliore*on which the vessel lay. 
Here about 't>v6 hundred and 
fifty of the natiirps had collected, 
men, women, and children, and 
nothing bht furious .contests for 
plunder and confusion prevailed. 
The four mariners who had 
slept on the road, made their 
appearance in the midst of this 
scramble, in which some blood 
was shed, and were immediately 
seized and stripped by the mul- 
titude. Their destiny was thus 
separated from*that of the led 
who had been divided among 
the seven Arabs ; and after only 
half-an-houris mournful com- 
munion, the latter were once 
more put upon ^heir march, 
leaving their messmates in the 
hands of the crowd, wnS^were 
breaking up the Oswego, 

They first shaped their course 
south-west ; and having pro- 
cured a camel to carry thei»* 
baggage, they turned eastward, 
and marched over the old ground 
on the 9th and xoth of April. 
Orie of the Arabs now left them, 
but soon returned with about 
half a bushel of sweet berries, 
and an animal about the size of 
a half-grown goat. Its head, 
skin, and legs they took off 
immediately, opened and quar- 
tered it. laid it on the sand, and 
coverea it over with hbt sand, 
and a fire of dried sticks to cook 
it. The entrails in their raw 
state were throve to the poor 
prisoners, who were suffering 
more from thirst than hunger, 
having been long without water. 
This nauseous food being warm 
and moist, diese unhappy men 
were fain to chew it after pick- 
ing off the fat It jfas destined 


to be their meal for five days* 
After finishing their own repast, 
the Arabs threw the bones to 
the Christian dogs, but there 
was not an ounce of meat on 
the whole. From the nth to 
the 14th was only a repetition 
and ag^avation of miseries. Al- 
most without water during the 
"bift-ning heat of day, without 
covering (except sometimes , 
drifting saiyl) during^ the in- 
clemency of the night, forced 
onward at the rate of from 
thirty to thirty-five miles daily, 
and nearly destitute of food, no- 
thing could exceed the wretched- 
ness of their condition. A pond 
of putrid water, as thick as com- 
mon gruel, was a luxury beyond 
estimation; and the twigs of a 
shrub, like dwarf thorn, and a 
patch of barley, which they came 
to on the 13th, were gratefully 
acknowledged as blessings from 
heaven. With the raw grain, 
the Arabs, for the first time 
sliowing them any kindness, as- 
sisted them to^fill their stomachs. 
Patches of wild oats were also 
seen here and there in these 
desert places, as their journey 
lengthened. On the 14th, after 
their long and never-forgotten 
morning prayers, the Arabs dis- 
charged the camel and its 
owner, and loaded their cap- 
tives with the luggage ; but they 
now were too faintand exhausted 
for the labour, and neither threats 
nor blows had power to urge 
them on. Pard^jJjvith thirst, 
life itself seemeSworth no more 
than a tumbler of water ; and 
their cruel taskmasters were 
compelled to relieve them from 
their burthens, the greater part 

I 
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of ‘which they buried in the 
sand. Two or three miles fur- 
ther, they arrived at an encamp- 
ment of several hundred natives, 
with their wives and families. 
Here they found in slavery an 
Englishman, about nineteen^ 
named George, and two boys, 
Jacl!^ andi Laura, a Mulatto, all 
bclongingto the ship the 
. Hall of London, cast away on 
that coa’St more than a year be- 
fore. The meeting was of the 
most affecting kind. 

After proceeding onward for 
some days, arid suffering under 
the accumulated miseries of 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, the 
wretched prisoners were all sold 
to an Arab chief of the name of 
Ahomecl, except the two negroes, 
whom the mountaineers would 
not pa»t with at any price. 
Ahomed having bought the men 
on speculation, sent them to 
Mogadorc, where they were re- 
ceived with every kindness by 
Mr. Gwln, the British Consul, 
and ransomed byJVtcssrs. Court, 
Jackson, and Foxcroft, for the 
sum of 1700 dollars. One inci- 
dent only remains to be told; 
while Mr. I’addock was with 
Mr. Foxcroft, a wild Arab came 
with the pieces of tabinet, which 
the poor negro had vowed his 
mistress should wear. They 
were immediately purchased, 
and Mr. Paddock had the plea- 
sure of presenting to his wife a 
dress which must have been 
doubly priicd^n account of its 
sin«culat adventures. ^ 


Wordsworth, with a crew and 
passengers, to the number of up- 
wards of four hundred persons, 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 
1st of February, 1805, for the 
East Indies. On the 15th, when 
in Portland Roads, she struck 
on the tShambles, about two 
miles from the shore. The water 
immediately rose so fast in the 
ship, that it was resolved to run 
her on the first shore ; but all 
the efforts to keep the water 
'under w'cre vdin; and at six 
o^clock in the afternoon, the 
loss of the ship began to appear 
inevitable. The captain and 
officers preserved the utmost 
intrepidity, ^nd coolly issued 
their wherever necessity 

requhed; while their example 
animated the men to exertion. 
As the night advanced the situa- 
tion of all on board became ter- 
rible. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the whole ship's 
company were enabled to keep 
the vessel afloat ; and in order 
to induce the men to exert their 
utmost powers at the pumps, the 
officers stood by cheering and 
encouraging them, and giving 
them allowances of liquor. At 
seven, the ship's company being , 
almost exhausted, signal guns 
were fired in hopes of obtaining 
boats from the shore, to save as 
many ottfce people on board as 
possible. Mr. Mortimer, the 
purser, and %ix seamen, were 
sent in one of the ship's boats 
witl\a cousin of the captain, 
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threatened instant destruction, 
safely conve)fed * them ashore. 
Mrs. Blair, one of the pas- 
sengers, «yho was going out to 
India to sfettle the 'affairs of her 
husband, lately dead, remained 
on board, in spite of all entrea- 
ties. Indeed, many more would 
have embarked in the boats, had 
they not dreaded to encounter 
a tempestuous sea in so dark a 
night. 

It was now about nine o’cloQk, 
and several boats were heard af 
a short distance from the ship ; 
but they rendered no assistance 
to the distressed on board. 
Whether they were engaged in 
plunder, or in the-lmmane office 
of saving those wIuJ*^jgd clung 
to pieces of the wreck, coirrd not 
be ascertained. The crew still 
continued pumping and baling 
without intermission ; and the 
cadets on board, thou^^h of 
lender age, laboured most in- 
defatigably. A midshipman was 
appointed to guard the spirit- 
rodm, to repress that unhappy 
desire of a devoted crew to en- 
deavour to forget their miseries 
in intoxication. The sailors, 
though in other respects orderly 
in conduct, now pressed eagerly 
upon him, crying, “ Give us some 
grog, it will be all one an hour 
hence.” ** I know we must die,” 
replied the gallant officer, with 
the utmost coolness, “ but let us 
die like men ; ” ahd armed with 
^ brace of pistols, he kept his 
po'st, even while the ship was 
sinking. 

When the carpenter came 
from below, and told the men 
yho wereworking.at the pumps, 
t nothing moijf could be 


done, and that the ship must go 
down, the crew were variously 
affected. Some gave themselves 
up to despair, others prayed, and 
some seeking the means of safety, 
committed themselves on pieces 
of wreck to the waves. Mr. 
Bagot, the chief mate, went to 
the captain, and said,.** Sil^ we 
hat^c done all we can, the ship 
will sink in a moment.” The 
captain replied, “Welt, it can- 
not be helped — God’s will be 
done.” The ship was now nearly 
full of water, and she gradually 
sunk in the waves. The cries 
of the distressed while sinking, 
which could be heard at a 
great distance, were awful ; the 
wretched people were seen 
running about the dcok in all 
the agony and hopelessness of 
despair, so long as .it kept 
above water. At about eleven 
o’clock, a heavy sea gave the 
vessel a sudden shock, and she 
went down. 

At that moment Captain 
Wordsworth jkvas seen clinging 
to the ropes ; the fourth mate 
used every persuasion to induce 
him to endeavour to save his 
life, but he seemed indifferent 
about existence, and perished 
at the age of thirty-five. One 
hundred and eighty souls had 
sought an asylum in the tops 
and rigging, whose situation was 
truly dreadful, as they were 
exposed in a cold, dark, frosty 
night, with the sea incessantly 
breaking over them. In their 
Struggles to galfi places of secu- 
rity, the most distressing scenes 
occurred. A sergeant having 
secured his wife in the shrouds^^ 
she lost her hddy and 
I 
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rholy to relate, in her last 
struggles for life, bit a large 
piece from her husband^s arm, 
which remained dreadfully lace- 
rated. One of the crew having 
gained a considerable height, en- 
deavoured to climb still higlicr»; 
but his exertions were frustrated 
by some messmate, in a perilous 
situation, seizing hold of his feg; 
all remonstrance was in vain ; 
and the Impulse of'Sclf-preScrva- 
tion prevailed so far over the 
dictates of humanity, that the 
seaman drew his clasp-knife, and 
cut the miserable fingers across, 
until the other relinquished his 
hold, and was killed in the fall. 

Several boats now approached 
the wreck, but they rendered no 
assistance ; at length two sloops, 
which had been attracted by the 
signal guns, came to anchor 
close by the wreck, and by 
means of their boats, took all 
the survivors from the shrouds, 
by twenty in each boat ; and in 
the morning, conveyed them safe 
to Weymouth. The men in the 
shrouds showed great calmness ; 
they did not crowd into the 
boats, but came down one by 
one as they were called by the 
officers. 

Several persons had a most 
miraculous escape. When the 
awful declaration w’as hoard, 
that “ the ship must go down,” 
Mr. Grimshaw, one of the cadets 
on board, and two more, went 
into the cabin, where they stood 
looking at ic a&h^ other for some 
time without uttering a wordf. 
At length one of them said, 
“ l-et us return to the deck ; ” 
and two of them did so. Mr. 
Grimshaw remained behind ; 


and opening his writing-desk, 
took out his* commission, his 
introductory leJLicrs, and some 
money, and then went* on deck, 
but without' seeing* his com- 
panions. The ship was now 
gefing down head foremost, and 
the sea rolling in an immense 
volume along the deck. He en- 
deavoured to ascend the steps 
leading to the poop, but was 
launched among the waves, en- 
cumbered by bpots and a great- 
coat, and unable to swim. 
Struggling to keep himself 
afloat, he seized on a ropo 
hanging from the mizen shrouds. 
Amidst his exertions to ascend 
by it, he slipped into the sea, 
whc:c “'resigned himself to 
that aostruction which now ap- 
peared inevitable ; but by a sua- 
den lurch of the ship, he was 
thrown into the mizen shrouds, 
where he remained until taken 
off in the morning. Mr. Gilpin, 
the fourth mate, who was at the 
mizen-top, with about twenty 
others, continually cheered them, 
and contributed much to keep up 
their spirits. 

When the ship was going 
down, William White, a mid- 
shipman and coxswain, leaped 
overboard, although hq could 
not swim, and trusted to save 
himself by exertion. He got on 
a hen-TO©p with two others. 
After drifting some distance 
from the ship, it overset, and 
his companions were swallowed 
up, while he, in vain, attempted 
to regain his seat. In the 
struggle, he caught a piece of 
wreck, of which some unfortu- 
nate person had just lost hold 
and was •frowned ; and by 
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mean^ of it,. reached the 
mizen rigging. ^ Pwenty persons 
crowded into 'a boat, which, 
before atij/ancin^^^any yards, 
overset, and only on^of the num- 
ber was saved. The captain’s 
joiner was not less fortunate; the 
same sea which washe*d Captain 
Wordsworth over, carried him 
away along with the launch, 
which was full of sheep and a 
cow. The joiner on swimming 
about a short 4 ime, observed* 
the launch, and having got into 
it among the cattle, he was 
saved. Mr. Bagot, the cnief 
mate, Ivho much resembled Cap- 
tain Wordsworth in the mild- 
ness of. his manntfwft and his 
cool temperate dispositlbi^nade 
no attempt to save his life, but 
shared the fate of his captain, 
and with similar composure. 

GREENLAND SOLITUDE, 

A Greenland whale ship 
from Archangel, with fourteen 
men, destined for Spitzbergen, 
was* driven near an island, called | 
by the Russians Little Broun, 
in the year 1743. The vessel , 
was suddenly surrounded by ice, 
and the crew reduced to a very 
dangerous situation. In this 
alarming state, a council was 
held, when the mate,, Alexis 
Himkof, informed his comrades 
that some of thepeoplefoTMesen 
had formerly intended wintering 
on this island, ana had erected 
a hut at some distance from the 
shore. The crew, conceiving that 
th^ must inevitably perish in 
/the ship, despatched the mate 
and three others in quest of the 
hut. Two miles of ice Jptervened 
between the ship anc^ the shore, , 


and rendered reaching it very 
difficult. Having provided them- 
selves with a musket, a powder- 
horn, containing twelve charges 
of powder, and as many balls, 
an axe, a kettle, about twenty 
pounds of flower, a knife, a 
tinder-box, some tobacco, '•and 
ca(ih a wooden pipe, the four 
men left the ship, and soon 
reachpd the island, where they 
discovered tfie hut alluded to, 
about a mile and a half from the 
shore. 

Rejoicing greatly at their suc- 
cess, they passed the night in the 
hut, and next morning hastened 
to the shore, impatient to com- 
municate their good ’fortune to 
their comrades ; but what was 
their astonishment on beholding 
an open sea instead of ijc ; and 
not a remnant of the ship, which 
they doubted not had been 
dashed to pieces. This unfor- 
tunate occurrence for a while 
deprived, them of utterance : 

** I'lie pale mariners on each other stared. 

With gaping mdhths for issuing words 
prenared ; 

The still-born sounds upon the palate 
hung. 

And died imperfect on the falt'ring 
longue," 

Astonishment gave way to hor- 
ror and despair ; and without the 
hope of ever being able to quit 
the island, they returned to the 
hut. Their first attention was 
directed to the means of pro- 
viding subsistence, and repairing 
their habitation, which had suf- 
fecpd much fro«¥‘tiIff weather. 
The twelve charges of powder 
and ball procured them as many 
reindeer, with which the island 
fortunately abounded. 

The Russians collected a 
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quantity of wood on the shore, 
with several bits of iron, some 
nails five or six inches long, and 
an iron hook. They also found 
the root of a fir-tree bent nearly 
•in the shape of a bow, and of 
which one was soon formed; 
but* a string and arrows were 
still wanfing. Unable at prepent 
to procure either, they resolved 
to make two lances to ckfend 
themselves again*st the white 
bears. Tools they had none, 
and materials very few ; but 

“The art of our necessities is strange. 
That can make vile thins'*, precious.” 

The iron hook was fashioned 
into a hammer ; a large pebble 
served, for an anvil ; and a 
couple of reindeer horns sup- 
plied tjie place of tongs. By 
means of such tools two spear- 
heads were made, which were 
afterwards fixed on two strong 
shafts ; and thus equipped, the 
Russians ventured to. attack a| 
white bear, which, after a most 
dangerous encouhter, they killed. 
This was a new supply of pro- 
visions, which was much re- 
lished. The tendons being di- 
vided into filaments, served for 
strings to their bow, and sonic 
bits of iron, which they pointed 
and fixed on fir rods, for arrows. 
They now were enabled more 
easily to obtain food ; and dur- 
ing their abode in the island, 
they killed not less than two 
hundred and forty reindeer, and 
a ^reat IRRnber of blue 
white foxes. They killed only 
ten white bears, and that at the 
utmost hazard^ for these anknals 
are amazingly strong, and de- 
fended themselves with gr^at 


fury. Nine o^th^se were killed 
in self-defence,) for they even 
ventured to enter the outer room 
of the hut 

To prevcht the scurvy, Iwan 
li^mkoff, who had wintered se- 
veral times on the coast of West 
Spitzbergen, advised his com- 
panions to swallow raw and 
frozen meat in small pieces, 
and to drink the blood of the 
reindeer as it flowed warm from 
die veins of tli^ animal. Those 
who followed his injunctions 
found an effectual antidote ; but 
Feodor Weregen, who was of an - 
indolent habit, and averse to 
drinking the blood, was soon 
seized wijV the scuryy ; and 
undas^tiiis afflicting distemper 
passed nearly six years, his 
humane companions being ob- 
liged to attend on him, and 
feed him like a new-born infant. 
When they had passed nearly 
six years in this dismal abode, 
he died in 'the winter, and was 
buried in the snow, which was 
dug as deep as possible to re- 
ceive his corpse. 

Various were the expedients 
of these poor men to alleviate 
^ their sufferings ; a lamp was 
j made of clay, oakum, and cord- " 
I age, found on the shore ; and 
I afterwards, pieces of their shirts 
I and drawers supplied the wick, 

; and rdirtdeer fat served as a 
I tolerable suTj^titute for oil. The 
skins of reindeers and foxes 
served for bedding ; and some 
wefe tanned for clothin|Fj by 
steeping them in water, unt^he 
hair could be rubbed off; an<f 
then putting reindeer fat upon 
them, wlych rendered tliem soft 
and pliant. The want of awls 
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and ndedleswa&rwppliedbybits 
of iron ^hichrSiey collected. 
Of these they Wdc a kind of 
wire, whlqh bein^heated red- 
hot, was pierced ^h a knife 
ground to a sharp point, why:h 
formed the eye of a needle. The 
sinews of bears and 'reindeer, 
split into threads, served for 
sewing the pieces of leather 
together, whicla enabled them to 
procure jackets and trousers for 
summer dress ; and a long fur< 
gown; with a hood, for Ihcir 
winter apparel. 

After passing six years and 
three months in this rueful soli- 
tude, a Russian vessel, driven 
from the place of i^^^jdestina- 
tion, unexpectedly camj^^dew, 
on the 15th of August, 1749. As 
soon as they perceived her, they 
hastened to light fires on the 
nearest hills, and then ran to the 
beach, waving a flag made of a 
reindeer’s skin fastened to a 
pole. The people on board 
observed the signals, and com- 
ing to an anchor, took the 
wretched sufferers on board. 
Tears of gratitude trickled down 
their cheeks at such a deliver- 
ance ; for true it is that 

— " plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow." 

When they embarkeS, they 
took on board about l^irb thou- 
sand lbs. weight o^ reindeer fat^ 
many hides, the skins of the 
blue and white foxes they had 
killed, and all tlieir tools knd 
weapons, which had become 
'sanctified in their misfortunes. 
The vessel then set sail ; and on 
the 25th of Septem|}er, 1749, 
arrived safe at Archangel, where 


they were received with tran- 
sports of joy by their friends 
and relatives, who had aban- 
doned all hope of ever seeing 
any of them again. 

mSASTERS AFTER WREC^ 

If there is any situatioj^ in 
lifCj in which the wiseMispensa- 
tion of Providence, in concealing 
the future from us, is more 
strikirtgly manifested ’than in 
another, it is in cases of ship- 
wreck ; for if the wretched 
mariner could foresee, that in 
escaping the fury of the elements 
at sea, he would have to encounter 
still greater and more protracted 
miseries on shore, he would 
scarcely be induced to make the 
efforts necessary for his pteserva- 
tion. But the sailor in venturing 
on a voyage, learns • 

**To bear with accidents, and every 
change 

Of various* life ; to struggle with ad- 
versity ; 

To wait the leisure of the righteous 
gods; 

Till they, ill tlieir own good appointed 
hour, • 

Shall bid his belter days come forth at 
once ; 

A long and shining train." 

The whole records of disasters 
at sea do not perhaps furnish 
such an instance of protracted 
sufferings and perilous adven- 
tures, as those which the crew of 
the Gf'osvenor, East Indiaman, 
encountered, during a period of 
one hundred and seventeen days. 
This vessel sailed from Trin- 
comalee, in the Island of Ceylon, 
fo^; Europe, on of June, 

1782. On the 3rd of August, 
Captain Coxon, her commander, 
considered himself a hundred 
miles from the nearest land ; 
b\^t on the following day the 
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ship struck on some rocks within shore, they goA spme hdgs and 
three hundred yards of the shore, poultry, whicH jiad flhatcd from 
To save her, was impossible ; the wreck, andr made a repast, 
destruction and despair were Two tents niqde of two 

seen in every countenance, and sails that hs(9 been driven ashore, 
^he utmost confusion prevailed. u]gder which the ladies reposed 
Those most composed were cih- for the first night. Next morn- 
ployed ii^devising means to gain ing, the hatives, who were quite 
the shore, and set about framing black and woolly-headed, came 
a raft of such masts, yards, and down, and began to carry off 
spars, as could be got together, whatever struck their fancy ; 
hoping by this expedient to con- but plunder seemed to be their 
vcy the women and children, cmly object. A cask of beef, one 
and the sick, safe to land. In of flour, and a leaguer of arrack. 


the meantime, a Lascar, and two 
Italians, attempted to swim 
ashore with the deep sea-line ; 
one of the latter perished in the 
waves, but the others succeeded. 
By me^ns of a small line, a large 
one, and afterwards a hawser, 
were co^nveyed to the shore : the 
natives, who had crowded to the 
water’s edge, assisting the sailors. 
The raft being finished, it was 
launched overboard ; but a nine- 
inch hawser, by which it was 
held, broke, and the raft driving 
on shore, was ujiset, by wdiich 
three men were drowned. The 
yawl and jolly boat were no 
sooner hoisted out, than they 
were djished to pieces. Several 
seamen gained the land by the 
hawser, and others were left on 
board, when the vessel rent 
asunder fore and aft. In this 
distressing moment they crowded 
on the starboard quarter, which 
happily floated into shoal water ; 
by which means every one on 
board, e'VgJf'^e women and 
children, got safe on shore, ex- 
cept the cook’s mate, who was 
intoxicated, and could not be 
prevailed on to leave the ship. 

, When they had assemblea pn 


were found and delivered to the 
captain ; who, on the morning*^ 
of the ?Lh, called the survivors 
of the shipwreck togeUicr, and 
having d^j^ded the provisions 
amop^^nem, said, that as on 
board be had been their com- 
manding officer, he hoped that 
they would still suffer him to 
continue his command. An 
unanimous cry of, “ by all 
means,” was the reply. He then 
informed them, that from the 
best calculations he could make, 
he trusted to be able to reach 
some of the Dutch settlements 
in fifteen or sixteen days, as he 
intended to make to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Thus encouraged, 
they set off cheerfully; for 

•'hope 

Is sivch a bait, it covers any hook ; ” 

and theV *were therefore unwilling 
to damp they courage by melan- 
choly forebodings. Mr. Logie, 
the chief mate, having for some 
tinte been ill, was carried by two 
men in a hammock, slung dn a 
pole ; and in this laborious occu- 
pation, all the men cheer^lly 
shared. ^ man of the name of 
O’Brien, being very lame, re- 
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tnaincdr behin cl, /paying, if was 
iinpossiblcr to kjbep up with his 
bhipniates, and would there- 
fore endejivour get some 
pewter from the wreck, and make 
trinkets to ingratiate himself 
with the natives. The whole 
company now set for\^ard, and 
soon met about thirty of the 
natives ; among whom was one 
Trout, a Dutchman, who had 
committed murder, and had fled 
from justice. Oil learning the, 
course they were travelling, he 
recapitulated the difficulties they 
'Would meet with, and gave tKcm 
some good advice ; but could 
net be prevailed on to conduct 
them to the Cape. Ti’ t next day 
they were stopped by four 
hundred of the savages, who, 
after pilfering and insulting, at 
last began to beat them. Con- 
cluding that they were marked 
for destruction, they detennined 
to defend themselves to the last 
extremity. After placing the 
woiTjcn, children, and the sick at 
some distance, under the protec- 
tion of about a dozen of their 
number, the remainder, con- 
sisting of eighty or ninety, 
engaged their opponents for two 
'hours and a half; when getting 
possession of a rising ground, 
they forced the natives to a sort 
of compromise. Several of the 
company cut the buttohs from 
their coats, and gaye them, with 
other little trinkets, to the natives, 
who then went away, and re- 
turned no more. • 

Pn the night they were obliged 
^lo sleep in the open air, and to 
make a fire, in order to keep off 
the wild beasts, whosg bowlings 
continually disturbed tliem. A 


fresh party of the natives came 
and plundered them, seizing the 
gentlemen's watches, and exa- 
mining the hair of the ladies, to 
see if diamonds were concealed 
in it. They also took away whafc 
v^s then of more value than 
diamonds, or the gold of Ophir, 
the, tinder-box, flint, and steel, 
which was an irreparable loss, 
and obliged them to travel in 
future' with ftre-brands in their 
hands. 

After journeying together for 
some flays, the provisions brought 
along with them were nearly ex- 
pended ; and the fatigue of 
travelling with the women and 
children being very ’great, the 
sailors began to murmur, and 
seemed every one determined to 
lake care of himself. Captain 
Coxon, with the first iftatc and 
his wife, Colonel and Mrs. James, 
the piiiscr, and several other 
officers, as well as seamen, with 
five of the children, agreed to 
keep together, and travel slowly 
as before. Cwptain Talbot, Mr. 
bhaw and Mr. rrotter, second 
and the fourth mate, with the 
remainder of the seamen, in- 
cluding J ohn 1 lynes, being in all 
about forty-thicc, went on before. 
A young boy, Master Law, a pas- 
senger, seven or eight years old, 
crying after one of the men, it 
was agreed to take him with 
them, and to carry him by turns, 
whenever he should be unable to 
walk, 

^Both parties-fielt'fti’Cat pain at 
the separation, as they had little 
hopes of meeting again; but 
next morning early, the advancing 
party having waited all night by 
tjie side of a river for the ebb 
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tide, were overtaken, and the dead seal was a!|notlierscasonabk 
whole company oncemore united, supply, and carefully hus- 
to their great satisfaction. Two banded. Thisj' party had beer 
days afterwards they again sepa- severely treajtm by the nativesj 
jated, thinking that by travelling and had lost five of their number, 
in separate bodies, they would including the carpenter. The 
be less likely to excite the command of the company now 


jealousy of the natives. The 
party with the second iijate, 
wdiich maybe designated Hynes’s 
party, as from him the narrative 
is principally dci'ivecl, travelled 
several clays through untrodden 
paths, crossing rivers two miles 
broad, and frequently obliged to 
climb the trees to explore their 
w^ay. Wild sorrel and shell fish, 
of which the supply was often 
very scanty, were their only food ; 
until !\ dead w^halc, the liver of 
which could only be ate, fur- 
nished them a more substantial, 
though*not more agreeable meal, 
and a supply for some days. 
The party now resolved to pro- 
ceed inland ; and after advancing, 
during three days and nights, 
through a fine pleasant country, 
in which they saw many dcscrtccl 
villages, they came to a river 
which they were unable to cross. 
Captain Talbot was so much 
fatigued, that he could not pro- 
ceed with the rest of the com- 
pany ; and his faithtul coxswain 
remained with him behind. 
Neither of them were ever heard 
of after. Master Law was still 
with Hynes’s party, having borne 
the fatigues of the journey in the 
most miraculous manner. 

Another dead whale hav^g 
been discovered, the party, with 
the assistance of two spike nails 
which they;b;|d of a 

plank, cut they 

took in ^th them ; a 


devolved on the steward, as w'ell 
I as the care of the child, whom 
I lie treated with great tender- 
ness. 

On arriving at a village, they 
obtained a yoyng bullock, in ex- 
change for the inside of a wjitch 
and a few buttons. They killed 
it with one of the lances belong- 
ing to the natives ; and dividing 
it in pieces, distributed them by 
lot. Th'^gkin was also cut in 
picc5>,’- and those obtaining 
portions of it, made them into 
shoes. This was the only in- 
stance of the party being able to 
get any sustenance from the 
natives, except that the women 
sometimes gave tlie boy a little 
milk, A sandy desert next 
occupied them ten days in 
passing, during which no natives 
were seen ; but they afterwards 
came to a small village, where 
they got a little milk for the boy, 
aiKl afterwards part of the flesh 
of some sea crows and sea lions, 
w'hich were hung up to dry in 
one of the huts. Two rivers 
w^re crossed, and they now re- 
posed fwo days, in hopes of their 
companions coming up. But 
ten days afterwards tney dis- 
covered by some small pieces of 
ragy scattered here and there on 
the way, that they were before 
them. Entering a large sandy® 
desert, where little wood or water 
was to be seen, they observed 
written the sand at the en- 
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trance of a 4 eci> valley, “ Turn 
in hcre^ nnd you' will find plenty 
of wood and wafer ^ This direc- 
tion they, hastened to obey, and 
saw from the remains of fires and 
other traces, that their cjoni- 
panions had rested in a recess. 

The sight of thirty or forty 
elephants terrified them ; and 
they were continually harassed 
by the natives, who killed one of 
their party, and wounded John 
Hynes. The cooper died witji 
the fatigue ; and soon afterwards 
the little boy Law, whose tender 
frame, Avhich had borne so niiich 
suffering, at length sunk under 
it. This was an afflicting cir- 
cumstance for thcv-'-iliolc party, 
who shod a tear ot '‘Jfympathy 
over the youthful victim. They 
now began to suffer much from 
thirst, as no water could be ob- 
tained, and several of them died. 
Their number was now reduced 
to three, Hynes, Kvans, and 
Wormington, the boatswain’s 
mqtc, who earnestly importuned 
his companions to determine by 
lot who should die, that by drink- 
ing his blood, the other two 
might be preserved ; but this tlic 
others refused. They soon after 
came up with four of the steward’s 
party, who appeared to have suf- 
fered as much as themselves. 
One person soon afterwards died ; 
and the remaining si* Journeyed 
onwards, until ^ey at length 
reached a Dutch settlement, 
where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by one Roostoff, whd lived 
about, three or four hundred 
miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Roostoff immediately 
ordered a sheep to be killed, on 
which they brealfiasted and 


dined ; and then another Dutch 
man, named Quin, who lived 
about nine miles distant, brought 
a cart and six horses to convey 
them to the Cape. It was on 
the 29th of November, that they 
•reached Roostoff’s dwelling, hav- 
ing been a liundrcd and #even- 
t(;pn days occupied in^licir weary 
journey. 

They were now forwarded in* 
carts from* one settlement to 
another, to Zwcllendam ; and 
during the whole way, wherever 
they passed the night, the farmers 
asscmblcil to hear their melan- 
choly story ; and moved with 
compassion, supplied them with 
many articles of whic*li they stood 
in need. As a war then existed 
between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, two of the men were sent 
to the governor of the Cape, 
while the rest remained at Zwel- 
Icndain. The governor hearing 
their story, humanely sent a 
party, consisting of one hundred 
Kuropeans, and three hundred 
Hottentots, Ktl ended by a great 
number of waggons, each drawn 
by eight oxen, in order to save 
such articles as could be secured 
from the wreck ; and to rescue 
such of the sufferers as might be 
discovered, or in the hands of 
the natives. Beads and trinkets 
were sent to ransom them, i/ 
necessary. The party met with 
no interruption from the natives 
for some time; but they after- 
wards obstructed the progress of 
yie waggons^, and -the Dutch 
were obliged to travel further on 
horseback. Only twelve of the 
wretched ^ sufferers, including 
seven Lascars and two black 
.women, could be found; and 
G 2 
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these, with the six sailors who 
had first reached the Cape, were 
sent to England in a Danish 
ship. 

The fate of this unfortunate 
company, and the belief of theiy 
bcin^ alive, excited great com- 
miseration'; and in 1790, another 
expedition was fitted out to ^o 
in quest of them ; but without 
success, although tlie reports of 
the natives induced the belief that 
some of them were still living. 

CAPTURE OF rilE CHESA- 
PEAKE. ‘ 

The national vanity of the 
Americans •never received a re- 
buke more severe or merited, 
than in the engagement between | 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake, 
This action was fought off Bos- 
ton, and was witnessed by thou- 
sands of the inhabitants ; and 
so confident were these good 
citizens of the success of their 
countrymen, tliat a supper was 
ordered, to welcome them on 
their victory, to which the cap- 
tured British officers were to be 
invited, no doubt to give addi- 
tional grace to the triumph. 

The commander of the Shan- 
non, Captain Broke, had long 
been anxious to engage the Che- 
sapeake, although she was supe- 
rior in tonnage, number of guns, 
weight of metal, and comple- 
ment of men. Accordingly, 
while laying off Boston, in June 
J813, Caplain Broke sent a chal- 
lenge toCaptainDawrcncCjOf Ike 
Chesapeake, to meet '‘ship to 
ship, to try the fortune of their 
respective flags.'' The letter was 
written in a very gentlemanly 
style, with great candour and 


spirit ; it concluded in thfi true 
spirit of a British sailof anxious 
only for a battle r “ Choose your 
terms, but let .us meet.'/* 

Before the' challenge reached 
i\\QEhesapeake,s\it was observed 
to be under weigh. She came 
dow'ii upon the Shannons quar- 
ters with three ensigns flying. 
She had also flying at the fore 
a large flag, inscribed with these 
Avords : “ Free trade and sailors* 
lights upon a -supposition that 

this favourite American motto 
might paralyse the efforts, or 
damp the energy of the Shan- 
nons men. The vessels Avcrc 
soon in action ; the shot of the 
Shannon very destructive. 
After trn minutes* fighting, Cap- 
tain Broke perceived that the 
Chesapcak(^s quarter-deck divi- 
sion were deserting their guns ; 
he instantly called out, Board!” 
and accompanied by the first 
lieutenant and twenty men, 
sprang upon the Chesapeake^s 
quarter-deck. Here not an officer 
or a man was to be seen ; upon 
her gangways about twenty Ame- 
ricans made a slight resistance. 
These were instantly driven to- 
wards the forecastle, Avhere a 
few endeavoured to get down 
the fore hatchway, but in their 
eagerness, prevented each other ; 
a few flqd^ over the bows, and 
reached the main deck, and the 
remainder laic’ down their arms. 
The Chesapeak^s fore top was 
now stormed by Midshipman 
Smith and his topmen, about 
five in number, who either de- 
stroyed or drove on deck all the 
Americans there stationed. This 
gallant young officer had delibe- 
rately passed along the Shan- 
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nones' fore-yard, which was Even after the British colours 
braced up to the Chesapeak^Sy w-ere flying on board the Chesa^ 
also braced up^ and thence into peakCy some of her men kept 
her top.. firing up the main- hatchway, 

After those on the forecastle and killed a British marine. It 


had submitted, Captain Broke 
ordered one of his men to sCand 
sentry over them ; and sent most 
of the others aft, where the con- 
flict was still going on. He was 
in the act of giving them orders 
to answer the fire from tlie Chc- 
sapeake's main-top, when tl^rcc 
treacherous Americans seeing 
they were superior to the Britisli 
then near them, had alined 
themselves afresh. Captain 
Broke parried the middle fel- 
low’s pike, andwoun^led him in 
the face ; but iiistanily received 
from the man on the pikeman’s 
right, a blow with the butt-end 
of a musket, which bared his 
skull and stunned him. Deter- 
mined to finish the Britisli com- 
mander, the third man cut him 
down with his broadsword ; and 
at that very instant, was him- 
self cut down by one of the 
Shannon's seamen. Captain 
Broke and his treacherous foe 
now lay side by side ; each, al- 
though nearly powerless, strug- 
gling to regain his sword, when 
a marine despatched the Ame- 
rican with his bayonet. Captain 
Broke was severely wounded by 
this affair ; and while h seaman 
was tying a hanc^crchief round 
his commander’s head, he called 
out (pointing aft), “There, sir, 
there goes up the old ensign 
cArer the Yankee colours.” The 
captain saw it hoisting, and was 
instantly led to the quarter-deck, 
where he seated mmself upon 
one of the carronaCe slides, 


was then, and not till then, that 
•Lieutenant Falkiner, who was 
j sitting on the booms, very pro- 
I pcrly directed three of four mus- 
: kets that were ready, to be fired 
j down. Captain Broke told him . 
to summon 4 :hoin to surrender if 
they desired quarter. He did 
so, and they replied, “ We sur- 
render,” and all hostility ceased. 
Between the discharge of the 
first gun, and the period of Cap- 
tain Broke’s boarding, eleven 
minutes only elapsed ; and in 
four minutes more, the Chtisa- 
pthikc was completely hris. 

THE BRAVE PILOT. 

Tine hero of this talc, James 
Maxwell, was one of a family 
famous for courage and hardi- 
hood. He was a native of 
Stirlingshire, in Scotland. lie 
and several ^ f his brothers took 
to a seafaring life, and being in- 
telligent and industrious, rose in 
time to be masters or pilots of 
steam-vessel s. In the year 1 827, 
James was acting as pilot on 
board a steamer called the 
Clydesdaky which sailed be- 
tween the Clyde and the west 
coast of Ireland. One evening, 
after setting out on the voyage, 
a smell of fire was perceived 
on board by Maxwell and the 
master, bot h of whoHfrtried hard 
fb discover whence it proceeded ; 
but in vain. Still it increased, 
and about eleven o’clock the 
master sprang on deck, ex- 
1 , claiming hastily, “ Maxwell, the 
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flames have burst out at the and flame. Now and then the 
paddle-box I ^ James asked wind swept this' aside, and they 
quietly in what direction he caught sight of jhim for a mo- 
should steer the vessel, and with ment, keeping his awful watch, 
one earnest prayer for strength, The people, /on shore ‘ saw the 
and for his family at home, he blazing ship coming fast to- 
turned all his attention to his* warSs them in the darkness of 
worko At first, fearing they might the night, and by waving lights 
be driven *^on the rocky coa^t they tried to point out to those 
of Galloway, the master was on board the best place for 
' anxious to press forward ; but landing, 
with nothing but the? wide ocean Now the fire grew hotter and 
before them, this soon appeared spread further. ^ Maxwell’s feet 
such a hopeless course that he were almost roasted, yet still 
resolved to put the steamer to- he kept his post. In another 
wards shore at all risks. Not- | moment he ran the vessel into 
withstanding the active efforts I an opening among the rocks, and 
of the men, the fire increased, alongside a ledge, on which all 
till it was raging furiously. All the crew aud passengers escaped 
the passengers rushed to the safe to shore. The pilot’s noble 
fore-part of the vessel — the work s\as dune. Kven at that 
safest place, as tlie llames ncro instant he could listen to the 
swept by' the wind back towards voice of distress. A man who 
the stern. had reached the shore c.\ cl aimed 

There the brave pilot stood, that without his trunk he should 
his eyes fixed on the spot he be ruined, and offered five 
meant to reach, firmly resolved pounds to any one who would 
in his heart to keep at his post save it. Maxwell seized the 
through all. Had- he left the burning trunk and threw it on 
wheel, the ship would have shore, but so hot was the handle 
drifted helplessly about, at the that his skin actually stuck to it. 
mercy of the wind and waves, Then he left the ship himself, 
and the flames would soon have It seems almost impossible to 
spread to all parts of the ship, believe that the man for whom 
By keeping her going the flames he had done this forgot to pay 
were driven in one direction ; the promised reward ; but so it 
and if they could only reach the was ; ancl James was not likely 
land they might be saved. The I to ask Yov it. He never re- 
master and some of the sailors j covered this ^ awful burning, 
did all they could to throw water j Not only his feet had suffered 
on the spot where Maxwell greatly, but his hair; and his 
stood, but- soon he fire seiz^ great'coat and cap were in such 
the cabin below him, heating a state from the heat to which 
his standing-place to a burning he had been exposed, that they 
glow. He was shut off from the crumbled into powder at a touch, 
number assembled on the other During that dreadful night, his 
end by a roaring mass of smokq- 1 face canie^to look ten ycar§ 
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older; his handsome features ships. Immediately opposite to 
were wasted, and what hair re- this stairway, just beyond a 
mained on his head was changed, small square landing, was the 
All these, signs showed plainly mate’s state room ; and from 
how intense and ag^jnizing was that landing there were two 
the trial he had passed through : doors, close to each other, the 
and bravely, indeed, had he done t>ne opening aft into the cabin, 
his part. After a tirfie he was the other fronting the stairway 
able, though much weakened by ii^o the state-room. • The desk 
his past sufferings, once more to in the state room was in the 
take up his occupation of pilot, forward part of it, close to the 
At different times in his life door; so that any one sitting at 
sums of monp,y were raiscjl it and looking over his shoulder 
among those who had heard liis could sec into the cabin, 
story, to enable him to bring up The mate, absorbed in liis 
his family. In the year 1840 he calculation, which did not result 
died . — Hoards ^^Jb'avc Deeds'' as he expected, varying consider- 

I ably from the dead-reckoning, 
THE RESCUE.~-A Sl'RAAVE had not noticed tht; captain’s 
YARN, motions. When he had com- 

Mr. Robert Bruce, origi- plolcd his calculations, he called 
nally descended from some out, without looking round— 
branch of Scottish family of that ‘‘ I make our latitude? and Ion- 
name, was born, in humble cir- gitude so-and-so. Can that be 
cumstances, about the close of right.? How is yours?” 
the last century, at Torbay, in Receiving no reply, he re- 
thc south of England, and there peated his question, glancing 
bred up to a seafaring life. over his shoulder, and pcrcciv- 

When about thirty years of ing, as he tkought, the captain 
age, to wit, in the year 1828, he busy writing on his slate. Still 
was first mate on a barque no answer. Thereupon he rose ; 
trading between Liverpool and and, as he fronted the cabin 
St. John’s, New Brunswick. door, the figure he had mistaken 
On one of her voyages bound for the captain raised its head, 
westward, being then some five and disclosed to the astonished 
or six weeks out, ai\d having mate the features of an entire 
neared the eastern portion of stranger. 

the Banks of NewforfnSland, the Bruce was no coward ; but as 
captain and male had been on he met that fixed gaze looking 
deck at noon, taking an obser- directly at him in grave silence, 
vation of the sun ; after which and became assured that it was 

a ey both descended to calfculale ^o one whouiJic hathever seen 
eir day's work. before, it was too much for him ; 

The cabin, a small one, was and, instead of stopping to 
immediately at the stem of the question the seeming intruder, 
vessel, and the short stairway, he rushed upon deck in such 
descending to it ^ran athwart |i evident alarm that it instantly 
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attracted the captain’s atten- 
tion. 

“Why, Mr. Bruce,” said the 
latter, “ what in the world is the 
matter with you ?” 

“ The matter, sir ? Who is 
that at your desk ? ” . 

“No one that I know of.” 

“ Bht there is, sir ; there is a 
stranger there.” ' 

“A stranger .J’ Why, man, 
*you must be dreaming. You 
must have seen the steward 
there, or the second mate. Who 
else would venture down with- 
out orders ? ” 

“But, sir, he was sitting in 
your arm-chair, fronting the 
door, writing on your slate. "Then 
he looked up full in my face ; 
and if ever 1 saw a man plainly 
and distinctly in this world 1 
saw him,\ 

“Him? Whom?” 

“ Heaven knows, sir ; I don’t. 

I saw a man, and a man I had | 
never seen in my life before.” 

“You must be going crazy, 
Mr. Bruce. A stranger, and we 
nearly six weeks out ! ” 

“ I know, sir ; but then I saw 
him.” 

“Go down and sec who it 
is.” 

Bruce hesitated. 

“ I never was a believer in 
ghosts,” he said ; “ but, if the 
truth must be told, sir, I’d rather 
not face it alone.” 

“ Come, come, man. Go 
down at once, and don’t make 
a fool of ^urself^efore the 
crew.” " 

“ 1 hope you’ve always found 
me willing to do what’s reason- 
able,” Bruce replied, changing 
colour ; “ but if it’s all the same 


to you, sir, I’d rather we should 
both go down together.”* 

The captain ^^scended the 
stairs, and the mate followed 
him. Nobody in the cabin 1 
They examined the state rooms. 
Notra soul to be found ! 

“ Well, Mr. Bruce,” said the 
captain, “ did not I tell you you 
had been dreaming ? ” 

“ It’s all veiy well to say so, 
sir ; but if I didn’t see that man 
writing on your slate, may I 
I never sec my home and family 
! again ! ” 

“ Ah, writing on the slate ! 
Then it should be there still. 

! And the captain took it up. 

I “ See hg*c ! ” he exclaimed, 

I “ here’s something, sure enough ! 

I Is that ) our writing, Mr. Bruce! ” 
The mate took the slate ; and 
there, in plain, legible charac- 
ters stood the words, “ Steer to 
the nor’-wesl.” 

“ Have you been trifling with 
me, sir ?” added the captain, in 
a stern manner. 

“ On my word as a man and 
as a sailor, sir,” replied Bruce, 
“ I know no more of this matter 
than you do. I have told you 
the exact truth.” 

The captain sat down at his 
desk, the slate before him, in 
deep thought. At last, turning 
the slate over and pushing it to- 
wards Brutoj he said — 

“ Write dow^, ‘ Steer to the 
nor’-west.’ ” 

The mate complied : and the 
captaift, after narrowly compar- 
ing the two handwritings, said—* 
“ Mr. Bruce, go and tell the 
second mate to come down 
here.” 

He came ; ^nd at the captain’s 
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request he also wrote the same ahead, and, shortly after, what 
words. . So 'did the steward. So, he thought was a vessel of some 
in succession, did every man of kind close to it. 
the cre^ who could write at all. As they approached, the cap- 
] 3 ut not One of the various hands tain’s glass disclosed the fact 
resembled in any* degree the that it was a dismantled ship, 
mysterious writing. • apparently frozen to the ice, and 

When the crew retired, the with a good many human beings 
captain sat deep in thought. op it. Shortly aftet^ they hove 
“ Could any one have been to, and sent out the boats to the 
stowed away ?” at last he said, j relief of the sufferers. • 

‘‘The ship must be searched; | If proved* to be a vessel from 

and if I don’t find the fellow^ he Quebec, bound to Liverpool, 
must be a gootl hand at hide- ■ with passengers on board. She 
and-seek. Order up all hands.” ; had got entangled in the ice. 
Every nook and corner Of the j and finally fiozcn fast, and had 
vessel, from stem to stern, was i passed several weeks in a most 
thoroughly searched, and that , critical situation. She was stove, 
with all the eagerness of excited j her decks swept : in’fact, a mere 
curiosity, — for the report had wreck ; all her provisions and 
gone out that a stranger had almost all her water gone. Her 
shown himself on board; but crow and passengers had lost all 
not a living soul beyond the crew hopes of being saved, ^nd their 
and officers was found. | gratitude for the unexpected 

Returning to the cabin after . rescue was proportionately great, 
their fruitless search, “ Mr. | As one of the men who had 
IJruce,” said the captain, “ what been brought away in the third 
do you* make of all this ? ” boat that had reached the wreck 

“ Can’t tell, sir. I saw the . was ascending the ship’s side, 
man write ; you see the writing, the mate catching a glimpse of 
There must be something in it.” , his face started back in con- 
“ Well, it would seem so. We ' sternation. It was the very 
have the wind free, and I have face he had seen three or four 
a great mind to keep her away , hours before, looking up at him 
and see what will come of it.” j from the captain’s desk. 

“ I surely would, sir, if I were I At first he tried to persuade 
in your place. It’s oftly a few , himself it might be fancy; but 
hours lost at the worst.^ { the more he examined the man 

“ Well, we’ll sej. Go on deck the more sure he became he 
and give the course nor’-west, I was right. Not only the face, 
And, Mr. Bruce,” he added, as j but the person and the dress, 
the mate rose to go, “ have a exactly coriaespondech- 
leok-out aloft, and let it be a * As soon as the exhausted crew 
hand you can depend on." and famished passengers were 
His , orders were obeyed* cared for, and the barque on 
About three o’clock the look- her course again, the mate called 
out reported an icAerg nearly l^he captain aside. “ U scemg 
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that was not a ghost 1 saw to- 
day, sir : the man’s alive.” 

“ What do you mean ? Who’s 
alive?” 

“ Why, sir, one of the passen- 
gers wehave just saved is the same 
man I saw writing on your slate 
at no(Ki. { would swear to it 
in a court of justice.” 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Bruce,” 
'replied the captain, “ this gets 
more and more singular. Let 
us go and see this man.” 

They found him in conversation 
with the captain of the rescued 
ship. They both came forward, 
and expressed, in the warmest 
terms, their gratitude for deliver- 
ance from a horrible fate, — slow- 
coming death by exposure and 
starvation. 

The captain replied that he 
had but done what he was 
certain they would have done 
for him under the same circum- 
stances, and asked them both to 
step down into the cabin. Then, 
turning to the passenger, he 
said, “ I hope, sir, you will not 
think I am trifling with you; 
but I would be much obliged to 
you if you would write a few 
words on this slate.” And he 
handed him the slate with that 
side up on which the mysterious 
writing was not. 

I will do anything you ask,” 
replied the passenger ; “ but 
what shall I write ? ” 

“ A few words are all I want. 
Suppose you write, * Steer to the 
nor-west.”^* — « 

ThC' passenger, evidently 
puzzled to make out the motive 
for such a request, complied, 
however, with a smile. The 
captain took up the slate and 


examined it closely ; then,.^tep- 
ping aside so as to conceal the 
slate from the passenger, he 
turned it over, and gave it to 
him again with the other up. 

“You say that is yourhand- 
writfng ? ” said he. 

“ I need*not say so,” rejoined 
the other looking at it, " for you 
saw me write it.” 

“And this ?” said the captain, 
turning the slate over. 

The man looked first at one 
writing, then at the other, quite 
confounded. At last, “ What is 
the meaning of this ? ” said he. 
“ I only wrote one' of these. 
Who wrote the other ? ” 

“ That's more than I can tell 
you, sir. My mate here says 
you UKveit sitting at this desk, 
at noon to-day.” 

The captain of the wreck and 
the passenger looked at each 
other, exchanging glances of in- 
telligence and surprise ; and the 
former asked the latter, “ Did 
you dream that you wrefte on 
this slate ? ” 

“No, sir, not that I remem- 
ber.” 

“You speak of dreaming,” 
said the captain of the barque. 
“What was this gentleman about 
at noon to-day? ” 

“ Captain,” rejoined the other, 
“ the whole thing is most myste- 
rious and*eSttraordinary ; and I 
had intended V> speak to you 
about it as soon as we got a 
little quiet. This gentleman 
(pointing to the passenger), 
“ being much exhausted, fell intd 
a heavy sleep, or what seemed 
such, some time before noon. 
After an hour or more, he awoke 
and said vo me, ^Captain, 
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wc sljall be relieved this very 
day.' Wheh I asked him what 
reason he. had for saying so^ he 
replied, that he had dreamed 
that he ^as on board a barque, 
and that she was coming to our 
rescue, He described her* ap- 
pearance and rig: and to our 
utter astonishment, Avhen your 
vessel hove in sight she corres- 
ponded exactly to his description 
of her. We had not put much 
faith in what he said ; yet still 
we hoped there* might be some- 
thing in it, for drowning men, 
you know, will catch at straws. 
As it has turned out, I cannot 
doubt that it was all arranged in 
some incomprehensible way by 
an overruling Providence, so 
that we might be saved. To him 
be all thanks for His goodncbs 
to us.’' 

There is not a doubt," re- 
joined the other captain, “ that 
the writing on the slate, let it 
have come there as it may, saved 
all your lives. I was steering 
at' the time considerably south 
of west, and I altered my course 
to nor*-west, and had a look-out 
aloft, to see what would come 
of it. But you say," he added, 
turning to the passenger, “ that 
you did not dream of writing on 
a slate?" 

“ No, sir. I have t\o recol- 
lection, whatever of doing so. 
1 got the imprq^sion that the 
barque I saw in my dream was 
coming to rescue us; but how 
that impression came 1 (sannot 
tfell. There is another very 
strange thing about it," he 
added. “ Everything here on 
board seerhs to me quite 
familiar; and yet^I am very 


sure I never was in your vessel 
before. It is all a puzzle to me. 
What did your mate see ? " 

Thereupon Mr. Bruce related 
to them all the circumstances 
before detailed. The conclusion 
»they finally arrived at was, that 
it was a special interposition of 
Providence to save ^hem from 
w^tiat seemed a hopeless fate. 

The above narrative was com- « 
miiiticated t>o me by Captain I. 
S. Clark, of Ihe schooner yttim 
Hill lock ^ who had it directly from 
M r. Bruce himself. They sailed 
together for seventeen months, 
in the years 1836 and 1837 ; so 
that Captain Clark had the story 
from the mate about eight years 
after the occurrence. He has 
since lost sight of him,tind does 
not know whether he is yet alive. 
All he has heard of him since 
they were shipmates is that he 
continued to trade to New 
Brunswick, that he became the 
j master of the brig Comet, and 
that she was lost. 

I asked (^aptain Clark if he 
I knew Bruce well, and what sort 
of man he was, 

' As truthful and as straight- 
forward a man," he replied, “ as 
i ever I met in all my life. We 
: were as intimate as brothers ; 
and two men can't be together, 
shut up for seventeen months in 
the same ship, without getting to 
know whether they can trust 
one another's word or not. He 
•always spoke of tlie circum- 
stance in terms of re^'^rence, as 
df an incioait that seemed to 
bring him nearer to God and to 
another world. I’d stake my 
life upon it that he told me no 
LUe ."— Dale Owen, 
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SUFFERINGS OF TWELVE 
MEN IN AN OPEN BOA T. 

The Thomas was a slave ship 
belonging to Liverpool, trading 
from Barbadoes to the coast of 
Africa, for slaves ; and after 
taking in a cargo sometime in< 
August 1797, sailed for that 
island! War having broken out ] 
between France and Britain, 
•afforded an opportunity for the 
depredations of Frtnch priva- 
teers, and so many frequented 
the coast of Africa, that Captain 
M‘Quay, commander of the 
Thomas^ judged it expedient to 
teach his slaves the use of fire- 
arms. He was the more in- 
duced to it from having had 
frequent encounters with the 
French tn the course of his 
former voyages. The slaves did 
not fail to avail themselves of 
his instructions, particularly as 
they mighty be the means of 
enabling tfi’ein to regain their 
liberty, an object which is never 
lost sight of by mankind. A 
secret conspiracy >yas formed 
amongst them, and early in the 
morning of the second of Sep- 
tember, having taken possession 
of the arms- chest, about 200 
suddenly appeared on deck. 
They fired on the crew, some of 
whom quickly fell, others, un- 
provided with the means of 
defence, or rendered incapable 
of resistance by the surprise, 
leapt overboard, while a third 
portion, escaping by the cabin 
windows, took refuge in the boat 
which was astern. The captaid 
and the remainder still continued 
exerting themselves to quell the 
insurgents ; but being few in 
number, and provided with no 


other arms than those usually 
kept in the cabin,* the. former 
could entertain little hope of 
success. N evertheless, ;jvhen he 
observed some of the crew about 
to leave the’ ship in the boat, 
which they had cut from the 
lashings at.the stern, he remon- 
strated so warmly on their con- 
duct, that they were- induced to 
return. Yet again convinced 
that they were overpowered by 
the. insurgents, that they could 
not recover the vessel, and that 
this was the only means of escap- 
ing the th reatening danger, twelve 
once more made their way to 
the boat, and forsook the vessel. 
It was too; soon evident, how- 
ever, thaL the survivors of the in- 
surrcction had only evaded one 
calamity to encounter another 
equally dreadful; they found 
themselves at the mercy of the 
elements, and exposed to the 
pain of hunger and thirst. This 
they endured for several days, 
when they accidentally descried 
a small turtle fioating on the 
surface of the water asleep, and 
were so fortunate as to make 
it a capture. This, however, 
was not long of being consumed 
among so many, when the un- 
fortunate men were reduced to 
great necessity for want of food. 
They soaked their shoes, and 
two hairy caps, in water, and 
when sufficiently softened ate 
portions of the leather. All these 
being finished, and a protracted 
lengths of time elapsing without 
relief, they were compelled to 
resort to the horible expedient of 
devouring each other. But to 
obviate all contention concern- 
ing who sbd^ll 4 escape, or who 
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should be tjie first sacrificed, leave the boat, and one of them, 
they cast lots to determine the a boy, fell into the surf, and was 
sufferer. It is not said who was drowned, his strength being ut- 
thc unhappy person, but with terly exhausted, 
manly fortitude he resigned him- The survivors of the unfortu- 
self to his miserable associates, nate company exerted themselves 
only requesting that he might ^o crawl on their bellies to the 
be bled to death. The surgeon mouth of Joe's River, o% the 
of the Thomas being among ngrth-east coast of ftarbadoes, 
those preserved, had his case of where they quenched their thirst, 
instruments in his pocket when Then being discovered by a Mr. 
he quitted the vessel ; and his Mascoll, tln^' received from him 
request was nq|: denied. Ygt and another person, all the assist- 
scarce was the vein divided ance and hospitality which their 
when the operator, applying his deplorable situation required, 
own parched lips, drank the 

stream as it flowed, and his GALLANT INTERPOSITION. 
comrades anxiously watched In the battle between Lord 
the last breath of Vjjc victim, Hawke and the French, the 
that they might prey upon his gallant admiral linding^so much 
flesh, to depend on the capture of the 

This new source of relief, how- French admiral's ship, the Soldi- 
ever, was productive of the most Royal, desired to bo iJid along- 
terriblc consequences. Those side her ; but the pilot hesita- 
who indulged their cannibal I tingly replied, that he feared to 
appetite to excess, speedily | do so, from the rocky shoals of 
perished in raging madness, ' the place off which the battle 
teaching the survivors by an raged. Hawke, however, was 
awful example their probable not to be dissuaded, and bore 
fate on recurring to a similar down upon her, with every gun 
expedient. But some who had doubly-shotted. The captain of a 
refused ppticipation in the French seventy-four gunship, the 
repast still preserved their Survdllanie, aware of Hawke's 
senses. design, gallantly threw his ship 

At length, on Tuesday, the between Hawke and the French 
tenth of October, the thirty- admiral, in time to receive Lord 
eighth day from the time of for- Hawke's fire, which saved the 
saking the ship, the* survivors French admiral, but sent the 
descried the show2 of Barbadoes ; Surveillante and every soul on 
but having no means of directing board, to the bottom, 
the course of their boat, they 

abandoned themselves fo de- CHALLENGE GA ^XANTL Y 
spair. Providence, however, ^ ACCEPTED. 

was their guide ; though, when CAPTAIN Tinker, who corn- 
reaching the land, they were manded his Majestys ship the 
reduced to such a state of weak- Argo^ a frigate oi eight-and- 
ness as to be sArce able toj twenty guns^ being stationed 
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with some cutters off pstcnd in 
1760, to observe the motions of 
Thurot, sent a messenger to the 
governor of the place, importing, 
thht as the king, his master, was 
not at war with the house of 
Austria, he expected to be sup-” 
plied, with refreshments from 
Ostend, although it was garri- 
soned with French troops ; 
otherwise he would make prize 
of every vessel belonging to the 
place that should presume to 
come out of the harbour. No 
notice being taken of this 
message, he proceeded to put | 
his threats into execution, and 
detained three fishing boats. 
The goverrior, finding he was in 
earnest, sent out a flag of truce, 
with a compliment, assuring him 
he would comply with his re- 
quest ; ahd the captain received 
daily supplies from shore. In 
the course of this correspon- 
dence, the commander of a 
French frigate of thirty guns 
then lying in the harbour, sent 
notice to Captain Thiker, that if 
he would dismiss his small 
craft, and give his word of 
honour that none of the squadron 
under Commodore Boys should 
interfere in the contest, he would 
next day come out and give him 
battle. Captain Tinker desired 
the messenger to inform him 
that he would dismiss the cutter : 
and not only give his word, 
but even an officer as an host- 
age, for the performance, that 
he should not be^ssisted by 
any ship of the commodore's 
squadron, which lay seven or 
eight leagues to leeward, but 
that he would engage him singly 
at a minute’s wamuig. He ac^ ^ 


cordingly made tliQ ship./tcady 
for the engagement next morning 
when he weighed anchor, hoisted 
the British ensign, and stood 
inshore to .the mouth of the 
harbour, where he brought to 
with his courses clewed, and his 
maintop-sail to the mast. In 
this posture he lay with flying 
colours, as long as the tide 
would permit him to remain, 
almost close to the fortifications 
qf the place, ip sight of all the 
French military officers who 
were assembled to witness the 
comfirit ; but the Frenchman did 
not think proper to keep the 
appointment, though it was of 
his own pinking. 

EXI J.OSTON OF THE FRF 
GATE AMPHION, IN 
JIAMOAZE, 1796. 

It is to be remarked that the 
suddenness of the catastrophe, 
when vessels perish by explosion, 
in general precludes us from 
obtaining any distinct and con- 
nected account of what has hap- 
pened. Indeed it may well be 
conceived that the irresistible 
violence of the incident, and the 
confounding consequences which 
attend it, are sufficient to de- 
prive the survivors of a correct 
remembrance of their misfortune 
in detail. * 

The Ainphion frigate, com- 
manded by epptain Israel Pel- 
lew, after having cruized for 
some time in the North Seas, 
got aii order to join a squadron 
of frigates, commanded by Sir 
Edward Pellew, the c^tain’s 
brother. A hard ^ale or wind, 
occasioning some injury to the 
foremast atking her passage. 
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obliged her to put into Ply- 
moutn; ghe lay close alongside 
of a sheer-hulk, taking in her 
bowsprit, with the Yarmouth^ 
an old*receiving-^ip, close to 
her, and both within a few yards 
of the dock-yard jetty. 

All of a sudden, on the 22nd 
of September, about half-past 
four afternoon, a violent shock, 
like an earthquake, was felt at 
Stonchouse, the Royal Hospital, 
and town of Plymouth, by \\ htph 
the windows were shook in the 
houses. The Amphion appeared 
to rise altogether upright from 
the surface of the water, until her 
keel almost came into view ; her 
masts, by the explosion, seemed 
to be forced up into irft air, and 
her hull instantly sunk. To the 
spectators at a distance, the sky 
towards the dock was red, as 
from the effect of a fire, and the 
streets of the town were crowded 
by people, all running about in 
a state of the utmost consterna- 
tion. Few could explain the 
cause of it \ but, after the con- 
fusion had somewhat subsided, 
it was at length discovered that 
the Amphion frigate had blown 
up. Though the shock was fell 
at a very considerable distance, 
it is wonderful that, surrounded 
by the ships in the harbour, 
close alongside of the jetty, and 
even lashed to anothef vessel, no 
damage was dojic to any thing 
but herself. 

There, however, the effect was 
dreadful. As the ship Vas to 
f>ut to sea next day, there were 
nearly an hundred men, women, 
and children above her comple- 
ment on board, taking leave of 
their friends ; and/besides that, 4 


there were two dinners given 
that day. 

Two successive ' explosions 
most probably took place ; the 
first threw Captain Pellew, Cap- 
tain Swaffield, and the first 
lieutenant, who were drinking ^ 
wine together, from^their#seats, 
f^nd struck them against the 
Carlings of the upper-deck, by 
which thev were in a manner* 
stunned. Captain Pellew, how- 
ever, had sufficient presence of 
mind to fly to the cabin win- 
dows, and, seeing the two 
hawsers, one slack in the bit 
and the other tight, threw him- 
self, with an aipazinglcap, which 
the sense of danger Slone enabled 
him to take, upon the latter. 
He was taken up by the boats, 
his face much cut by being 
struck against the c&rling, and 
scarcely sensible. I'hc first 
lieutenant saved himself in the 
same manner, being a remark- 
ably good swimmer, by leaping 
out of the cabin window. 13 ut 
Captain Swaffield perished. It 
was conjectured that he had 
been more stunned by the blow, 
and incapacitated from escaping. 
His body was found a whole 
month afterwards, with his skull 
fractured, appearing to have 
been crushed between the sides 
of two vessels. Captain Swaf- 
field was to have sailed next 
day with his own ship, the 
Overysselj and his brother, Mr. 

J. Swaffield, on the day of the 
acciden t wa s also to have dined 
5 n boardthe Amphion^ but some 
person following him on busi- 
ness, he returned when on the 
wav, and thus escaped. 

About half-an-hour before the 
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explosion of the Amphion^ one 
of her lieutenants, and Lieu- 
tenant Campbell of the marines, 
got a boat at the dockyard 
stairs and went off to the ship, 
intending to return to the 
officers at the marine barracks' 
immediately, but the unhappy 
catastrophe took place in the 
interval. 

The exact numbpr of indivi- 
duals that perished is unknown, 
and the few survivors could give 
little or no account of the acci- 
dent ; they did not exceed ten 
in number. The fore-magazine 
had taken fire ; and three or 
four men, who were at work in 
the tops, were blown up, and 
fell into the water without much 
injury from the explosion. These, 
the boatswain, another seaman, 
the captain, two lieutenants, one 
of the seamen’s wives, and a 
child, were all who were saved. 
The fate of this child was sin- 
gular. The terror of the shock 
having made its mother grasp it 
fast, the under part nof her body 
was blown away, while the upper 
remained with the child fast 
locked in her arms. 

In an instant the hulk to 
which the ship was lashed, ex- 
hibited a horrible spectacle \ the 
deck was covered with blood, 
mangled limbs, and entrails, 
blackened with gunpowder ; 
shreds of the Amp/uou's pen- 
dant, her rigging, and pieces of 
her shattered timbers, were 
strewed till around.^^Most pf 
the sufferers belonged to Ply- 
mouth and the neighbourhood, 
from which the ship had origin- 
ally been manned; and now 
arms, legs, and, lifeless trunks, u 


mangled and disfigured,,^ were 
collected in sacks, and' carried 
to the hos{)ital to be owned. 
Thither bodies still living, some 
with the loss of limbs, and 
others having just expired, were 
also" conveyed ; while men, 
w^omen, and children, whose 
sons, husbands, and fathers, 
were of the number, flocked 
round the gates beseecliing ad- 
mittance. 

At the momei^t of the explo- 
sion, the sentinel at the cabin 
door happened to be looking at 
his vatch ; he felt it dashed 
from his hands, after which he 
became insensible ; how he es- 
caped hc^v'as altogether ignor- 
«int, nevertheless, he was carried 
on shore very little hurt. The 
boatswain was standing on the 
cat-head, directing the men in 
rigging out the jib-boom, when 
he suddenly felt himself driven 
upwards, and fell into the sea. 
He then observed himself en- 
tangled among the rigging, from 
which he had some difficulty in 
getting clear ; and being taken 
up by a boat belonging to a 
man-of-war, it was found that 
his arm was broken. 

One of the surviving seamen 
declared, that he was below 
when the frigate blew up, and 
went to the bottom in the hull ; 
that he ‘'recollected having a 
knife in his pQcket, with which 
he cut his way through the com- 
panion of the gun-room, already 
shattered by the explosion, and 
letting himself up to the surfaCfe 
of the water, swam unhurt ashore* 
He showed the knife to the 
officer to whom he related the 
fact, and d^kdared that he had 
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been full five minutes under the 
water.^ 

Amiost Ihe many conjectures 
formed respecting the cause of 
this unfortunate event, few were 
attended with probability. Sus- 
icions arose that the gunner 
ad been abstracting gunpowder 
to sell, and had condealcd what 
he could take by degrees ; that 
thinking himself safe on a day 
that all on board were enter- 
taining their friends, he .had 
neglected to use the necessary 
precautions when among the 
powder. He was observed in 
liquor in the morning, and a sack 
Avas afterwards dragged up, filled 
with gunpowder at the bottom, 
and biscuit at the top?s^ 

Next day, about a foot and a 
half of one of the AmphwiCs 
masts appeared above water at 
low tide, and for several days 
the dock-yard men were occu- 
pied in collecting the shattered 
masts and yards, and dragging 
up Avhat coidd be recovered 
from the wreck. On the 29th 
of September, part of tlie forc- 
chains, shattered and splintered, 
was hauled up, all the bolts 
being forced out ; also the head 
and cut-Avater. Soon after an 
attempt Avas made to Avcigh the 
Amphioii between two other 
frigates, the Castor lyid iphi- 
geniay which Avere mpored on 
each side of her, But only a 
few pieces of thc^hip could be 
got up, one or two of her guns, 
some chests and cabin furiyture. 
Several bodies, and among the 
rest a midshipman’s, floated out^ 
which were all toww by boats 
to the Royal Hospital stairs, to 
be interred in t|je burying- 


ground there. It was shocking 
to behold the putrid bodies 
which, for weeks, were washed 
out of the vessel, and when 
towed round by the boats, they 
Avould scarce keep together, 
^ven so late as the 13th of 
November, above two months 
posterior to the mclantholy 
event, Avhen the Amp/iion was 
dragged round to another part , 
of tJic docl^yard jetty, to be 
broke up, the body of a woman 
Avas Avashed out from between 
docks. 

LORD NEJSONS PRAYER 
FOR VICTOR}'. 

Till-: most splendid example 
of piety in a profesbion generally 
supposed deficient in» it, Avas 
undoubtedly that of the im- 
mortal Nelson; particularly pre- 
vious to the ever -memorable 
battle of the Nile, in August, 
1798. His despatch, conveying 
that welcome intelligence, began 
Avith the Avords Avhich have been 
so generally and justly admired: 

“ My Lord -•Almighty God has 
blessed his Majesty’s arms by a 
great victory.” An tntry in the 
hero’s diary. October 21, 1805, 
breathes still more devotion : 
thus— “At day-light saw the 
enemy’s combined fleet from E. 
to E.S.E.; bore away ; made the 
signal for order of sailing, and 
to prepare for battle ; the enemy 
Avith their heads to the south- 
Avard— at seven, the.enemy wear- 
ing in succession. May the 
g«;at Avhom I Vorship, 

grant to my country, and for 
the benefit of Europe in general, 
a great and glorious victory I 
Land may no misconduct. in any 
> n 
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gun and mortar boats their 
rear by the frigates^anu other 
gun-vessels; the ships of the 
line occupying an eijtent of 
about two miles and' a half, 
leaving a space of about two 


one tarnish it! and may humanity 
after victory be the predominant 
feature in the British fleet! For 
myself individually, I commit 
my life to Him who made me ; 
and may His blessing light upon 
my endeavours for serving my^ hundred and fifty yards from 
king^nd qpuntry faithfully I To one ship to the other. 

TT'-“ ^ Nelson, whose intuitive know- 

ledge led him to the mouth of 
the Nile, had forewarned his 
captains of the nature of the 
epr^test they w^re to expect ; 
and he proposed to anchor his 
ship by the stern, a practice till 
then 'unknown by modern sea- 
men, though it seems, from 
sacred history, to have been 


Him I resign myself, and t^e 
just cause wliich is entrusted to 
' me to defend. 

77/E BA TTLE OF THE NJIJL 

The Battle of the Nile, as it 
is generally called, was not a 
common sea-engagement be- 
tween two fleets : there were 
many circumstances combining 
with the locality to render it one 
of a very peculiar nature and 
interest. * 

Nelson having hunted the 
French fllct from post to pillar, 
to use a landsmans phrase, but 
without falling in with them, 
though it is known that they 
passed each other in the night, 
the French steering cast for 
Candia, and the English south- 
east for Alexandria ; the enemy, 
at last, slunk into the bay of 
Aboukir, and arriving first, took 
up a secure positioi], as they 
thought. Their force consisted 
of one ship of one hundred and 
twenty guns, two of eighty, ten 
of seventy-four, and four frigates : 
one of forty-eight,, one of forty- 
four, and two of thirty-six guns. 
The fleet was moored in a com- 
pact line, extending across the 
bay, in a* north-west ^d south- 
east direction ; their"%n, whidh 
was to the westward, was pro- 
tected by a water-battery, on a 
small island (now called Nelson's 


common^^jmong the ancients. 
This ntv tactic being prepared 
for perfoin.ancc, at three oxlock 
on -the first of August, 1798, the 
signal was made to prepare for 
action, and the fleet stood in 
under a crowd of sail; but as 
they approached within two 
miles of the enemy, the Culloden 
grounded on a reef, and stuck 
fast. 

The best description of this 
famous day is given by the Rev. 
Cooper Willyams, the chaplain 
of the Swiftsure^ in his work, 
called “The Voyage up the 
Mediterranean,” That author, 
being present in the fight, says, 
that the * Goliath^ commanded 
by Captdni^Foley, led the fleet, 
and by a quarter past six in the 
evening, the ftench began the 
engagement: but the Goliath 
did nbt return their fire until she 
had doubled their line, 
came to an anchor alongside Le 
Qonquerant^ second ship in their 
van, and in ten minutes shot 




island),' and supported by some/j away their Ifepmasts. Hood, in 
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ihe Zealous^ followed ; and 
having” anchored on the bow 
of Guerrier^ the van ship, in 
twelve aninutes dismasted her. 
Next came the Orion ^ under 
Saumarez : LaSMense^ a frigate, 
lying within the line, gave him a 
broadside, which Sif James re- 
turned with his starboard guns, 
and she instantly sunk. He then 
proceeded to lake his station 
on the bow of the Franklin^ and 
the quarter of Lc Sonvermn 
Peuple^ engaging both. The 
Audacious came next, ajul let 
go her anchor on the bow of tlic 
Coiiqueraiit ; having passe 1 be- 
tween that ship and the Gticr- 
rier^ Captain Goulek^nstantly 
began a destructive fire. The 
Theseus^ commanded by the 
lamented Miller, was the fifth 
and last ship that came inside 
of the line. Passing between 
the Zealous and her opponent. 
Le Guerrier^ he poured in a 
broadside as he brushed her 
sides : for this friendly act, the 
Goliath gave him three hearty 
cheers, which the Theseus re- 
turned ; the French also at- 
tempted to imitate the animating 
sound ; but the effort produced 
loud peals of laughter aboard 
the Theseus^ as she passed on 
to her proper opponent, in the 
order of succession ; ^ this was 
the Spartiate. The captain of 
Le Guerrier owVled, that those 
strong-throated British cheers 
did more to damp the ardour of 
his men, than the broads*ide of 
tne Theseus. 

Nelson having seen his five 
van ships begin the action, “to 
his heart’s content/’ now camei 
himself to their support. Sau- j 
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marez says, that the plan of 
placing the enemy between two 
tires, was not preconcerted, but 
originated with Nelson himself, 
probably but a minute or two 
previous to its being excciUcrf. • 
Nelson took his station with- 
out, or on the stqjboar<r-sidc, 
and within pi^ol-shot of Le 
Spartiate^ then engaged with 
the. Theseitf; the French ship* 
could not support their united 
cross-fire, and very soon sur- 
rendered. Captain Louis, in 
the Minotaur^ followed his ad- 
miral, 'and brought IJAquilou 
to action, which soon termi- 
nated by her surrender. . Then 
came Captain Darby in the 
liellerophon : his orders were 
to anchor on the bow of 
E Orient, the flag-shyp of Ad- 
miral Bruies, and this ho fully 
intended to do, but unfortunately 
having too much way, his cable 
was not stojiped in time, and he 
brought up exactly abreast of 
that tremendous ship, whose 
broadsides ^'cry soon killed and 
wounded two hundred of his 
men (among the former three of 
of his lieutenants) : and about 
eight o’clock he was obliged to 
cut his cable, and stood out, or 
rather drifted out of the bay. 
The Defence, Captain Peyton, 
came to an anchor ahead of 
Le Minotaur, and engaged 
Le Franklin of eighty guns, 
laying on her starboard bow, 
which bore the flag of Blanqtiet 
dp Cheldfd, the second in com- 
mand of the French. Next 
came the Majestic, with the 
gallant Captain Westcott, who 
fell afterwards in the action. 
He engaged EHeureux on her 
H 2 
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starboard bow, while he received 
the tire of Le Tonnanty which 
lay astern of L Orient : the 
heavy fire from her two power- 
ful *opponcnts was almost an 
overmatch for the Majestky and 
“ WeStcott fell in the heat of the 
battle^ The command devolved 
on Mr. Cuttibert, the first liciy- 
tenant, who supported his own 
•and his country’s hanour to the 
end of the day. 

The Swift sure and A Icxandcry 
under Captains llallowell and 
Ball, having been sent early in 
the morning to look into the 
port of Alexandria, did not come 
to action till late in the evening. 
These shiprf would inevitably 
have got upon the reef, but for 
the accident which had pre- 
viously placed the CuUoden 
there. Th6 unlucky Trowbridge, 
burning with desiic to share in 
the glorious conflict, beheld the 
fight from his quarter-deck ; 
and was half inclined to thiow 
himself overboard in despair. 

It was eight o’cloi^k at night, 
and totally dark, when the two 
ships just named approached the 
scene of action. The Swift- 
sure had got within reach of 
the enemy’s guns, when she fell 
in with the Bcllcrophon drifting 
out of the bay under her forc- 
sailj and fore-topsail ; and 
having no fighting lights dis- 
' played, it was only by a fortu- 
nate application of judgment, 
tha<- » Hallowell was prevented 
lirii^ int^her. At three minutes 
asl eight, says the** accurate 
Ir, WiUyams, the Swiftsure, 
anchored nearly in the spot that 
been occupied by the Beile- 
ro^fty alongside of VOrUnt. 


Nothing could equal the, cool- 
ness with which Captain llal- 
lowell took his station. Having 
let go his anchor within two 
hundred yards of this Trench 
first-rate, he* clewed up all his 
sails, *and furled them ; and then, 
and not till then, opened his 
fire upon the bows of LOrient 
and the quarter of the Franklin. 
About this time the Swiftsure 
received a heavy shot under 
water, which oJ)liged her to 
work her chain pumps through- 
out the whole of the action. 
The Ale winder., Captain Ball, 
passed under the stern of the 
French admiral, and raking him 
as he parsed, she anchored 
within-sirl^, on his larboard 
quarter ; r.nd the battle now 
raged with a fury that no pen 
can describe. 

The Lcandcr, Captain Thomp- 
son, had gone to the assistance 
of the Cultodcn j but finding 
that she could not help her, he 
hastened back to the contest ; 
and anchoring his ship across 
the bows of the Franklin^ he 
raked her with great effect, and 
was in such a position as to be 
nearly invulnerable, occupying 
what is technically termed “ the 
point of impunity.” Four ships 
in the enemy’s van had now 
surrendered; the battle had 
lasted thvcQ hours, and con- 
tinued in the c^itfe with heroic 
bravery on both sides. At 
three minutes past nine, a fire 
broke* out in the cabin of 
EOrienty and, dreadful as k 
may appear, Captain Hallowell 
ordered as many guns as could 
be spared to fire upon that part 
>of the ship,Hhe marihesi uom 
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the poop, pouring in, at the same 
time, Volleys of musketry. This 
we own was a painful duty ; but 
the ejjemy was not subdued, 
and there could be no alterna- 
tive. The Alexander^ Cijptain 
Ball, kept up his fire on the 
other side, to the same point : 
thus situated, valour was un- 
availing. The gallant Bruics, 
thrice wounded, still kept his 
post, and encouraged his men 
to extinguish .the flames,’ uplil 
a cannon-ball cut him in two as 
he stood on the arm-ches^t. His 
Captain, Casa Bianca, Veil by 
his side ; and the ill-fated 
JJ Orient was now given up to 
the flames, which, having spread 
along the decks, mouffted the 
rigging with uncontrollable and 
terrific rapidity ; the whole noble 
fabric was one blaze from the 
mast-heads to the water ; hun- 
dreds of the crew committed 
themselves to the sea, hoping to 
escape the severer fate of being 
burnt alive; many sank, some 
swam to our ships ; ropes, spars, 
gratings, and any buoyant object, 
were thrown to their asssistance, 
and every endeavour used by 
our sailors to save their fallen 
adversaries, a few of whom (the 
first lieutenant, commissary, and 
ten men) were drawn into the 
lower-deck ports of* the Swift- 
sur^f while her o»kvn fate, and 
that of the Afdxander^ “ stood 
trembling on the balance.” 

Mr. Willyams says, that the 
Swiftsure was anchored within 
*half-pistol shot of the burning 
ship ; and, considering that the 
Explosion of the magazine was 
momentarily expected, it is in|> 
possible to desefibe the dread- 


ful suspense and awful expecta- 
tion of the officers and men of 
the Swiftsure and Alexander, 
Captain Hallowell was to wind- 
ward of the burning ship ;*and 
no persuasion could induce him^ 
to move. Captain 
to leeward, wasjn jp-eater 
danger, and was^twice set on 
fire by the /splinters from 
IJOrient, \j^ch still kept firing 
from her lower deck. At thirty- 
seven minutes past nine the 
flames communicated to the 
magazine, and she blew up with 
a crashing sound that deafened 
all around her. What must that 
crash have been, to tear asunder 
the oak beams and ribs of a 
ship of her size, to ^ snap the 
shrouds and stays 'which se- 
cured her lower masts, and 
scatter the whole component 
parts of a first-rate ship, as chaff 
before the whirlwind ! The vi- 
bration of the explosion was felt 
to the very keels of the ships ; 
and the burning fragments fell 
for some# moments upon the 
decks of the Swiftsure and 
Alexander, A port-fire fell into 
the main-royal of the latter, and 
two large pieces of burning 
wreck into the main and fore- 
tops of the former ; but the 
whole were extinguished without 
accident. 

There was no British bosom, 
at that moment, but suffered the 
deepest sorrow and commise- 
ration for the brave though 
Ijallcn^emy. Nelson, who was 
*wounaS and taken below, was 
informed by Captain Berry of 
the sad conflagration, and long 
before the explosion the hero 
was again on deck, giving 
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orders' to man every boat for 
their relief ; but after every 
exertion, not more than seventy 
could be saved. 

During this painful scene, the 
contending fleets had. mutually 
• pftus^l from de.aling destruction 
to ca< 5 fF^ther ; but this cessa- 
tion lasted 'b^\t a few minutes^ 
and the firing, is^oinmcnced by 
Jthe French, was '^wstanlly re- 
turned by the En^ish. The 
Franklin^ bearing the flag of 
the second in command, now 
senior officer, began to fire on 
the Defence and Snviftsure; but 
these ships and the Lea n tier 
soon Qompcllcd her to surrender. 
The Alexait(ia\ the Majestic^ 
and occasionally the Swiftsurc^ 
engaged Lc Tonnani and her 
seconds astern. All a-head of 
her had suircndercd. At three 
o’clock in the morning of the 
second of August, the action 
was suspended ; but renewed at 
four, when the Majestic and the 
Alexander^ attacked the rear of 
the enemy’s lino, consisting of 
the Tonuaut^ Guillaume Tell^ 
Ge/iereux, and Timolcou. h til- 
ler, of the 7'hesens, joined him- 
self to these : he, as yet, had 
received but little damage, and 
the Leauder^ at six o’clock, was 
ordered by signal to assist the 
ships engaged, which she obeyed 
instantly. The enemy were now 
cutting their cables, and drop- 
ping to leeward. At eight o’clock 
the Ggliath joined the rest of the 
combatants, w^hen VHenreux 
and Le Mercure were dtfiiged tcF 
strike : Le Tonnant was a com- ^ 
pleie wTeck, and Le Timoleon on | 
shore. 

At twelve o’clock Rear-Admi- 


ral Villeneuve, in the Guillaume 
Tell^ of eighty guns, out his 
cable, and made sail ; and was 
follow^ed by the Genereux of 
seventy-four guns, and ftie fri- 
gates Diane and Justice. Nelson 
had ilo ship in any condition to 
follow them„ except the Zealous. 
Hood gallantly went in pursuit ; 
but, after exchanging a few 
broadsides, he w^as recalled from 
the unequal contest. 

It .w\as not till the morning of 
the third, that the action was 
completely terminated, by the 
surrender of the Tonnant ^ and 
the burning of ihcTimoleo7i. And 
thus ended the memorable battle 
of the Nile, in wdiich it appears 
that cves^)an did his duty, if w'e 
look at the results, which were 
nine* large linc-of-battlc ships 
taken, two burnt, one frigate 
sunk, and another burnt, out of 
seventeen vessels of war, by a 
British fleet (inferior in numbers 
and men) of eleven seventy-fours, 
one fifty-gun ship, and one of 
fourteen-guns: theO//47^/<?;/ being 
on shore all the time, and the 
FeUefo[>hon pui hors de combat^ 
cannot of course be counted as 
opponents of this very superior 
force. The brunt of the battle 
was sustained by a few ships ; 
the highest number of the killed 
on board • of these being but 
fifty men an(J one hundred and 
forty-three woiyj4cd ; while Jin 
eight of those ships less en- 
gaged, the whole of their killed 
amounted to no more than 
thirty-four men, two of them 
having but one man each killed, 
and others none. 

The Artemise frigate, aftei 
(jurrendering, ivas set on fire by 
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her own crew, an act of perfidy some wonderful instances of 
which^* cannot be too severely courage and desperation, and 
reprobated. The Guillaume Tell will remain a monument of 
and the Genereux^ the two line- British valour and obstinacy, 
of-battlh ships, were, soon after- till Fame shall shut her book, 
wards, both captured ; not, how- The operations first com- 
ever, till they had takcn,*aftcr jmenced in the month of^i 
a long and severe , action, the but went on slowly alW&ndc- 
Leander, of fifty guns, who was decidedly till Mav/i<flien Buona- 
conveying to England Nclson^s parte, who ownmanded the 
account of the glorious Battle French forpe^ approached his. 
OF THE Nile. batteries Id'within ten yards of 

the Turkish ravelins, which he 
SIR GEORGE ROOKE, attacked for many nights suc- 
This gallant officer, before he cessivcly, but always repulsed 
was made admiral, had 'served with loss. A constant fire was 
as captain of marines upon their kept up to make a breach ; and 
first establishment; and being nine times were the French led 
quartered ‘upon the coast of into the storm, and as often 
Essex, where the ag^ic made bent back with immense slaugh- 
great havoc among his men, the ter. The siege was ' one con- 
minister of the village where he i tinned battle, interrupted only, 
lay was so harassed with the at short intervals, tty the cx- 
duty, that he refused to bury any I cessivc fatigue on both sides, 
more of them without being paid I The spirits of the garrison were 
his accustomed fees. The cap- I kept up by the expectation of a 
tain made no more words, but I reinforcement, in which, fortu- 
the next man that died he | natcly, they were not disap- 
ordcred to be carried to the pointed ; f aptain Miller, in the 
ministers house, and laid upon Theseus^ had intercepted a con- 
the table of his hall. This voy of French gun-boats, laden 
greatly embarrassed the poor j with cannon and ordnance-stores, 
clergyman, who, in the fulness ' and had captured seven of them, 
of his heart, sent the captain to the great chagrin of the 
word, that if he would cause the enemy. At this juncture, Hassan 
dead man to be taken 9-way, he Bey repaired to the relief of 
would never more dispute with Acre, by orders from Sir Sidney 
him, but would ctett’fully bury Smith ; and on the fifty-first 
him and his wh^le company for day of this arduous siege, the 
nothing.^ fleet of corvettes and transports, 

with his troops on board, made 
THE SIEGE OF ACRE, their app earance. , 

The defence of the town of • ThC*^pproach of this addi- 
Acre, by Sir Sidney Smith, tional strength was the signal 
forms a very particular features to Buonaparte for a most vigor- 
in the history of the Mediterrj^ ous and persevering assault, in 
nean war in 1799. present! hopes of gaining possession of 
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the town before the troops could 
land for its relief. 

The efforts of the contending 
parties increased witli the peril 
on *one side, and the hope 
^,of, victory on the 'other. Thc^ 
rctlcfeyW fire of the French was 
answ'trcd iJX a British floating 
battery, whiei enfiladed their 
trenches; but tlic^jsecured ihcm- 
•selves from the effeSVs of our ^hot 
in the day, by the works which 
they threw up during the night. 
A brass eighteen-pounder in the 
light-house castle, under the 
direction of Mr. Scrodcr,a mid- 
shipman of the Theseus, and a 

e of seaipcn, and a twenty- 
^)oundcr in the north ravelin, 
nlanhed from the Tij^re, and 
commanded by Mr. Jones, gave 
the greatc^st annoyance to the 
enemy. These guns being with- 
in the distance of grape-shot, 
added to the Turkish musketiy, 
did groat c-xccution. Two sixty- 
cight-poimd carronadcs, mounted 
on flat boats, threw shells into 
the centre of the French column, 
which still advanced, and made 
a lodgment in the second storey 
of the north-east tower, the upper 
part of which had been beaten 
down, and its ruins falling into 
the ditch, formed the acclivity 
by which they mounted. Day- 
light exposed to the besieged the 
extent of their danger. 

The enemy's flag was now fly- 
ing on the outer angle of the 
to\yei ^ the fire of the town was 
much abated, but thaWii^f thj^ 
enemy still undiminished ; and 
, they had covered themselves 
from our flanking fire by two 
travels in the ditch, composed 
of j^d bags, and the bodies of 


their slain. This had been their 
night's work ; and at daylight, 
the points of their bayonets only 
were visible above the parapet 

At this moment the troops of 
Haspan Bey were in the boats, 
but not landed : this, however, 
was soon effected, and Sir Sidney 
having awaited their arrival on 
shore, instantly led them into 
bat lie, greeted by the enthusi- 
astic. cheers of all the inhabit- 
ants of St. Jean de Acre, who 
owed their safely to this timely 
rcinforccmcut, animated and in- 
spired the presence of a 
British naval officer. The breach 
was defended by a. few brave 
Turks, ^liosc most destructive 
missiles were large stoves, with 
which they struck their assailants 
on the head, overthrowing the 
foremost down the slope, and 
impeding the progress of the 
rest. A succession of troops 
ascended to the assault, the heap 
of ruins between the two parties 
serving as a breastwork for both ; 
the muzzles of their muskets 
touching, and the spear-heads of 
their standards locked in each 
other. Ghezzar Pacha, hearing 
that the English were on the 
breach, quitted his station where 
he was sitting, to reward such 
as should .bring him the heads 
of the enpmy, and distributing 
musket-cartrld^s with his own 
hands. “ This aiergetic old man 
coming behind," says Sir Sidney, 
“ pulled us down, saying, * if any 
harm Happened to his English 
friends, all was lost.' " 

The Pacha objected to ad- 
mitting any troops but his Al- 
banians into the garden of the 
•seraglio, now oecome a very im- 
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porlant post; and there were ' 
not two hundred of these men 
left out of a thousand. His 
scigig^les ,wcic, however, over- 
come by necessity.; and the 
Chifflick regiment, of one thou- 
sand men, anned with bayonets, 
and disciplined, after the Euro- 
pean fashion, under the eye of 
the Sultan Selim, were aclniiltcd 
to the sacred asylum. This body 
of men had been placed by the 
Pacha under the immediate co‘n>- 
inand of Sir Sidney, who now 
proposed to him to make a.sally 
with them, and to take the 
y^emy in the flank. This was 
^•arried into effect, but failed, 
with mutual loss. The gate of 
the town was protected by Mr. 
Bray, the carpenter of the Tigre, 
The breach was cleared, and 
those who had made a lodgment 
in the tower were destroy cd by 
our hand-grenades. The enemy 
then began a new breach to the 
southward of the old one, and 
found the wall more practicable. 

Buonaparte and his generals 
now formed a semicircle on 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s tower. 
The chief was very conspicuous, 
and, by his gestures, indicated 
another attack: he appeared only 
wailing for a reinforcement : the 
light ships of Hassan J 3 ey* were 
therefore stationed in the shoal- 


breach unmolested, and des- 
cended from the rampart into 
the Pacha’s garden, where, in a 
few minutes, the bravest amongst 
them fell by the sabre and tnc 
l^ignard of the Turks, one ^f 
these deadly instruments 
hand proving an over ^^latcSf for 
the bayonet, Tly^cncmy was 
now compelled retreat with 
great loss, leaving General Rom- ’ 
baud among the dead. Thus” 
ended the flnal contest, which 
had lasted twenty-four hours, 
and a siege of many months ; 
for on the 20th of May, Buona- 
liarte withdrew his forces, and 
returned to the bapks of the 
Nile. The result of this gallant de- 
fence is supposed to have discon- 
certed Buonaparte, and to have 
induced him to return tp Europe. 

An unfortunate accident at 
this siege disabled the T/tesetts^ 
and deprived England of one 
of “ the bravest of the brave : ” 
Captain Miller, with many of his 
crew, was killed on board his own 
ship by the bursting of some shells 
which were very imprudently 
laid on the quarter-deck, and set 
on fire by a young midshipman, 
who had amused himself by 
driving the fusees with a mallet 
and nail. The ship was on fire 
in five places ; but by the exer- 
tions of the officers and men, she 


w^ater, and the Thesehs and Tigre 
were placed to th^fiiorthward. 

A little before sunset, a massive 
column appeared advancing with 
a^olemn step. The Pacha had 
determined to admit them, to a 
certain number, within the walls, 
and to close with them according 
to the manner of tli|p Turks. 

The column mounted the 


was saved. Besides her gallant 
Captain, eighty men were either 
killed or wounded. 

THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL 
^ * GEORGE. 

I '* Oh I many a dream was in the ship, ' 

An hour before her death. 

And sights’ of home with signs disturbM 
The sleeper^s long-drawn breath. 

He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his sottl** 
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The sudden manner in which the tallest masts, and squarest 
the Royal George was lost, has canvas of any English-built 
prevented any minute relation ship in the navy, and originally 
of the melancholy accident ever the heaviest metal, viz., fifty- 
b^ing published. Some few par- two, forty, and twenty-eight 
ticulars have indeed been dc- pounders ;• but they were after- 
jjelopcd by time, and from sii«Ji wiwds changed, on account of 
imjMBtfcct documents, coupled her age, to forty, thirty-two, and 
wifhthfe't^ading facts as known eighteen pounders, 
at the perm^s formed the Ibl- The Royal George had just 
lowing narraiH^ which, it is returned from a cruise, in which 
trusted, may proVe as interest- she had more water than usual ; 
ing as can be expected under and as it did not decrease after 
the circumstances. She came into harbour, an order 

At the time of the calamitous was issued on Saturday, August 
disaster, which precipitated him- 14, 1^82, for her to go into dock ; 
dreds into «an awful eternity, the but after a strict survey by the 
Royal George was the oldest carpenter and others, they found 
first-rate in the service: she was | that the leak was not more than 
built at Woolwich ; her keel was two fij^t below the water-mark, 
laid down in 1751, and she was and su])p()sing it to have been 
hauled out of dock in July, 1755, occasioned by the rubbing off of 
it being ^unusual to build such the copper sheathing, it was 
large ships on slips to launch. | resolved, in order to save time, 
She was pierced for one hundred to lay her down at Spithead, by 
guns, but having afterwards had what is called a parliament heel, 
two additional ports, including In the meantime it was dis- 
carronadcs, she mounted one covered that the pipe which 
hundred and eight guns. She occasionally admitted the water 
was rather short aifU high, than to cleanse and sweeten the ship, 
agreeing with the rules of pro- was out of order, and that it was 
portion at present laid down ; necessary to replace it with a 
but still so good a sailer, that new one. As the ship required 
she had more flags on board to be heeled very much for this 
of her than any vessel in the purpose, the greater part of the 
service, Lord Anson, Admiral guns .were removed from one 
Boscawen, Lord Rodney, Lord side to the other; but a§ they 
Howe, and several other prin- did not CKpgct the vessel to heel 
cipal officers, having repeatedly so much as i^e did, the crew 
commanded in her. Lord Hawke neglected to stop the scuppers 
commanded in her the squadron of the lower decks, so that the 
whidh defeated the French under waterr coming in on the deck, 
Conflan?, when the she, for some time, stole dovnn 

seventy guns, was sunk by her imperceptibly. The greater part 
cannon, and the Soleil Royally of the crew were, during this 
of sixty-four guns, was driven on\ time, at dinner ; but the carpen- 
shore and burnt. She carried | ters and cavlkers continued at 
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their work, and had almost 
finished it, when a sudden squall 
took the ship on the raised side, 
and the lower deck ports to 
leeward being open, the water 
rushed in. As soon as the crew 
discovered their dangerous situa- 
tion, they beat to arms to right 
the ship, but in vaid : in less 
than eight minutes she fell hat 
on one side, filled with water, 
and the guns, shot, &c., falling 
from the other side, accelerated 
her descent, and She sunk to the? 
bottom so rapidly, that the offi- 
cers, in their confusion, made no 
signal of distress ; nor indeed 
could any assistance have availed 
if they had, for after her lower 
ports were in the water, no power 
on earth could have prevented 
her from going to the bottom. 

At this fatal* moment there 
were nearly twelve hundred per- 
sons on board, including about 
two hundred and fifty women 
and several children, chiefly be- 
longing to the seamen, who had | 
been permitted to visit the ship, 
and remain on board until the 
order arrived for her sailing. 
The people who formed the 
watch upon deck, amounting in 
number to about two hundred 
and thirty, were mostly saved by 
the boats, which the ships lying 
near the *Royal GeoKge had 
manned and sent to their as- 
sistance, with the uthiost expe- 
dition, when they*^bservcd the 
vessel was sinking. Their as- 
sistance was, however, for ^ome 
time necessarily delayed, as the 
swell occasioned by the sinking 
of such a large body produced 
a temporary whirlpool. The 
boats also picket^ up about 


seventy more, who rose to the 
surface after the ship had dis- 
appeared, among whom were 
four lieutenants, eleven women, 
and the remainder seamen. , 

Among the officers thus 
STiatched from*the brink of etM&, 
nity, was Lieutenant 
who, fortunately, wajy i^mcer of 
the watch, and upciif*deck at the 
time when he ol)‘ irvedthe vessel 
going, down. 1 le had just time 
to throw off his coat and scram- 
ble on the beam, from which he 
was soon washed as the ship 
sunk, and left floating about 
among men and hammocks. A 
drowning marine caught him by 
the waistcoat, and hold him so 
fiist, that several times he was 
drawn under winter. It •was in 
vain to reason with a man strug- 
gling for life ; and conscious of 
the certainty of neither being 
saved if he did not disentangle 
himself from his burden, he 
clung with his legs round a ham- 
mock, with one hand unbut- 
toned his waistcoat, and sloping 
his shoLildcrjf, committed it, with 
the unfortunate marine, to the 
remorseless waves. He then got 
to some of the top rigging, where 
a boat soon afterwards came to 
him, but he nobly declined the 
assistance oflered, and pointing 
out to them where Captain Wag- 
hqrnc was in great danger, he 
desired them to go to his relief : 
thC' gallant youth was at length 
taken up and conveyed in safety 
to the shore, 

Xhc preservation of Mf.Henry 
Bishop, a young man of about 
jffneteen years of age, was ef- 
icctQd in a very extraordinary 
Inanner. He was on the lower 
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deck at the time of the fatal ac- 1 
cident, and, as the vessel filled. I 
the force of the water hurried 
him almost insensibly up the 
hatchway, when, at the instant, 
he was met by one of the gi^ns 
*T^Vch fell from the middle deck, 
aifa ok-i^king him on his left 
hand, brdl:« three of his fingprs ; 
however, in'^-i few seconds, he 
found himsclr doaling on the 
surface of the water, and was 
luckily taken up by one of the 
boats. 

' By this dreadful and un- 
looked-for accident, nearly nine 
hundred persons lost their lives ; 
among whom was Admiral Kem- 
pcnfelt, whose flag was then fly- 
ing on board the Royal Cvori^Cy 
and whose loss was universally 
lamented. Besides the admiral, 
who w'as in his cabin writing 
when the sudden disaster hap- 
pened, every one who was be- 
tween the decks perished with 
her. Captain Waghornc, the 
admiral’s first captain, was, for- 
tunately, on deck ; but his son, 
who was a lieutenant on board, 
was drowned. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more 
distressing scene than this dis- 
astrous accident presented; a 
multitude of gallant men, many 
of them in the company of their 
wives and families, in a moment 
of inactivity, in the midst 'of 
amusements and the height of 
enjoyments, anchored on their 
own coast, and riding in fair 
weathoff and in smoo^ 
and yet in a moment over- 
whelmed in the gaping flood, 
and, with scarcely time to utto: 
an ejaculation for mercy, pre8 
cipttated into an awful eternity.^ 


A great number were saved 
by going out on the topsail 
yards, which remained above 
water after the ship rpached the 
bottom. . 

^Every effort was made by the 
boats of the fleet, to save the 
crew ; but they were able’ to 
pick up only Captain Waghorne, 
a few officers, and about three 
hundred people! As the vessel 
was lying at Spithead, it hap- 
pened that, cn the one hand, 
several of tlic seamen and some 
of the officers were on shore, 
while, on the other hand, a great ' 
many women and children were 
on board. To the honour of the 
British public, a large sum of 
inoncN was raised By subscrip- 
tion foi ihc relief of the widows, 
children, and relatives of those 
who peiislicd by this fi\tal ac- 
cident. 

The masts of the Royal George 
remained standing for a con- 
siderable lime afterwards, and, 
until she was covered with sand, 
parts of the hull were visible at 
lo\v water. 

Rear-Admiral Kempcnfelt was 
the son of Lieutenant-colonel 
Kcmpenfclt, a native of Sweden, 
whose excellent character was 
so highly esteemed as to be de- 
picted and immortaliaedby Addi- 
son, in^the “ Spectator,” where 
it has ever been admired under 
the well-kno\rn appellation of 
Captain Sentry. He followed 
the fortunes of King James the 
Second, and was afterwards in- 
vited by Queen Anne to accept 
a commission in her service: 
he died Lieutenant-governor of 
Jersey, during thereign of George 
the First. The colonel left two 
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sons and two daughters, neither 
of whom were ever married. 
One of the sons, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Kempenfelt, Esq., was a 
captain in the army ; the other, 
Richard Kempenfelt, “Esq., the 
admiral, whose death we a^c 
now lamenting, was ^born in 
Westminster, and soon dis- 
covering uncommon talents for 
the profession of the navy, he 
entered very early into the ser- 
vice. In the year 1757, he w^is | 
appointed to the command of** 
the Elizabeth^ and procecdccL 
with Commodore Stevens to the 
East Indies, where he distin- 
guished himself in three several 
actions against the French 
squadron, being in each in- 
stance opposed to a ship of 
superior force ; and during the 
blockade of Pondicherry, his 
conduct and abilities were of 
the utmost importance, as well 
as during the subsequent reduc- 
tion of Manilla, by Admiral 
Cornish, in 1761. After serving 
for some considerable time in 
the East Indies, he obtained 
leave to return to England, and 
during the peace constantly 
spent the greater part of the 
year in France, not in the pursuit 
of pleasure, but in ardent search 
of professional knowledge, in 
which if he did not cxael, he at 
least equalled any naval officer 
in Europe. At t]j^ Commence- 
ment of the American war, he 
was appointed to the command 
of the Buckingham^ and sarved 
hrst captain under Admirals 
Hardy, Geary, and Darby ; 
and nis gallant conduct con- 
tributed in no small degree to 
the capture of the convoy under 


M, Guichen. His character in 
private life rendered his ac- 
quaintance an enviable acquisi- 
tion, and his skill and a&lity 
as an officer made his death a 
severe loss to his country. 

Alongside of the Royal Geor^, 
lay the Lark sloop, vicJjjall^, 
which was drawn into thl^orfex 
cauked by the siiddeit sinking of 
such a vast body, ’and several of 
the people who were on board 
of her at the time perished. 

There was no great depth of 
water where the Royal .George 
sunk, and very soon after she 
righted herself. Scveral^ttempts 
have been made to weigh her at 
different times, but they have 
invariably proved unsuccessful. 
As Lite as the year 1799, the top 
of her mainmast is said to have 
been visible, and some fow years 
after her brass guns were seen. 

On the 9th of September, a 
court-martial was held at Ports- 
mouth, on board the IVarsJfite^ 
on Captain Waghorne, for the 
loss of the Royal George^ when, 
after an exifmi nation of such 
imperfect evidence as could be 
olbaincd, he was honourably 
acquitted. A carpenter on board 
who had escaped, declared that 
the ship went down so suddenly, 
that he had only time to tell his 
brother that he was sinking, 
when she went down. It also 
appeared that the ship was so 
old and in so unseaworthy a 
condition, that when a plank 
started not a peg would hold 
tog«th«iF» * 

The same day, the body of 
^r. Saunders, the first lieutcn- 
Jant, was taken up under thb 
^tern of the Montague^ East In- 
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^ diaman, at the Motherbank ; his 
gold watch was in his fob, and 
hve pounds, fifteen shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket. 

• On the 2 1 St of November, 
sixteen guns witk cordage, 

fished up by the means 
of^a ^Siying-bell ; and shortly 
afterwards, ^by the ingenuity^ of 
Messrs. BraitJ^waite and Sons, 
the main-sheet anchor of the 
Royal George was safely de- 
livered into the King*s-yard, 
Portsmouth. It was, perhaps, 
the heaviest in the known world, 
being the immense weight of 
ninety-eight hundred weight. 
By means of Braithwaite’s ma- 
chine, the fnen could work under 
water for several hours together, 
and thdy had entertained hopes 
of being able to weigh the ves- 
sel, but* all their attempts for 
this purpose proved unsuccess- 
ful. Several attempts have also 
been made at different times 
and by viirious constructions, 
some of which were attended 
with no success, ^others with 
very little, and in more than one 
instance human life has been 
sacrificed to the experiments. 

In the following spring, a very 
elegant monument was erected 
in the churchyard at Portsea, to 
the memory of the brave, though 
unfortunate. Admiral Kempen- 
felt and his fellow-sufferers, who 
perished in the Royal George. 
On it is engraved the following 
inscription, in letters of gold 

** Reader, ^ 

With solemn thought * 

Survey this grave 

And rellect 

On the untimely death 
Of thy fellow mortals ; 

And whilst. 

As a Man, a Britos, and a Patriot, 


Thou read'st 
The melancholy narrative 
Drop a tear 
For thy country's 
Loss. 

On the twenty-ninth of 
.August, 1782, 

His Majesty’s ship, the 
*• Royal George, 

Lcing nn the heel at Spithead, 
Overset and sunk : 

By which fatal accident 
About nine hundred persons 
Were instantly launched into eternity ; 
Among whom was th.at brave and 
kxpcrienccJ Officer, 
Rear-Admiral Kcmpcnfcit. 

, * ‘ Nine ^ays after. 

Many bodies of the unfortunate 
Floated ; 

Thirty f.\’e of whom were interred 
In one grave. 

Near this monument, 

Which is elected by the Paiish of Portsea, 
As a grateful tribute 
To the memory 
^('f iliat great Commander 
All Ills fellow-sufferers.” 

Upon a gold pedestal, in gold 
lollcrri, is this epitaph : — 

*' 'Tis not this stoue, regretted chief, thy 
name. 

Thy worth, thy merit, shall extend thy 
fame ; 

Brilliant achievements have thy name 
imprest, 

111 lasting characters, on Albion’s breast.” 

We cannot close this narra- 
tive, so full of cause of mourn- 
ing for those that met this un- 
expected and untimely death, 
without giving an extract fi;om 
a journal of one of the more 
fortunate, who escaped the 
general doom : — 

“ The * water-cock ought to 
have bcen«put to rights before 
the shot wa^ut on board. It 
is my opinion, that, had the 
lieutenant of the watch, given 
orders to' * right ship* when t^e 
carpenter first spoke to him, 
nothing amiss would have hap^ 
pened, as three or four men at 
each tackle of the « staiboard 
0 guxU woultt very soon have 
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bowsed the guns all out, and by 
so doing liave righted the ship. 

“At the time this happened, 
the vessel was anchored by two 
anchors ftom the head. The 
wind was from the iiorth-w^st, 
only a trifling breeze ; and there 
was now a sudden gust of wind 
which made her heel just before 
she sunk ; if was, I felt con- 
vinced, the weight of metal and 
water which rushed in at the 
port-holes, that sunk her, a'nd. 
not the effects of the wind upon 
her. She had not even a stitch 
of canvas to keep her head steady 
as she lay at anchor \ she had 
six months* provision on board 
and many tons of shot. 

“The water-cock, the cause 
of all this fearful loss of life, is 
preserved in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard; a memorial of a second 
man-of-war overset at Spithead, 
through neglect and carelessness. 
The first being the Marye Rosc^ 
cast away near the same spot, in 
thereign of Henry the Eighth.” 

Wc trust sincerely, that whilst 
the “ neglect and carelessness,” 
of which he speaks, will ever be 
remembered with deep regret by 
every Englishman, it will serve 
as a warning to future genera- 
tions, and prevent a recurrence 
of so fearful a catastrophe as— 
The Loss of the Royal 
George. — Tales of Shipwrecks^ 
by James Linbridjp^ 1846. * 

A NIGHT IN THE ROYAL 
GEORGE. 

Vhe circumstances I am about 
to relate will do little to raise me 
in the opinion of the reader into 
whose nands this paper may 
happen to fall. AWlul and Har- 


rowing as were the events of 
that dreadful night, I can lay 
but small claim to courage or 
mental boldness, in having met 
them asT did. Avarice— sordid, 
c^culating avarice — drove me 
to the attempt, and I well de- 
served the total miscaorf^ge*of 
alljny plans that succeeded. 

Four years back, I was a clerk 
ill one of the most respectable 
and influential houses in Ports- 
mouth, receiving an excellent 
salary, and, upon the whole, 
most comfortably settled ; far 
more so than the majority of 
young men of my own station in 
the town ; and yet I was not 
happy — far, far from it. 1 grum- 
blecl at the regularity of atten- 
tion which my situation rd^uired; 
1 deemed my labour ill ^aid, and 
I envied every one I me*t, whose 
lot in life appeared better cast 
than my own; little reflecting 
how many secret miseries poison 
the existence of those who appear 
in public, most smiled upon by 
forliinc, 4 

'Pile loss of the Royal George 
w^as ever a favourite topic of 
conversation with the people of 
Portsmouth, even when half a 
century had elapsed since the 
occurrence ; and, indeed, the in- 
terest connected with the subject 
was constantljr kept alive by the 
nuiftcrous projects and sugges- 
tions for raising the sunken 
vessel or destroying the wreck, 
that needy speculators were per- 
pe tually starting. To myself, I 
wiifeomess, the whole affair was 
o^cof deep and constant thought. 

had heard the various accounts 
fcf the accident ; of the heavy 
bags of gold that were on board 
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at the time, to pay the seamen : 
of the watches, jewels, and other 
valuable articles, that the trades- 
people had sent for sale; and all 
this was still there — there, within 
the cumbersome and sea-worn 
timbers of the Ill-fated ship, 
lying useless, at the bottom of 
the^sea7''*and as comparatively 
w^orthlcss, as the rocks them- 
selves. 

Many, many evenings have I 
sat upon the shore, lulled into 
contemplation by the low ripple 
of Jthe tide, when the last red 
gleam of the sun, ere he sank 
beneath the Isle of Wight, illu- 
mined the spot where that ma- 
jestic vesspl went clown; and 
wished I had power to roam 
over hc^* sea-bound hoards for 
one short hour, and appropriate 
to mysejf all I could collect 
from her stores of value in that 
time. Many times ha\’c I longed 
for the power of those beings in 
the “Arabian N ights,” who could 
live under water ; and thought, 
with what selfish and unseen 
joy I could then revel amidst 
the gold and treasures that the 
hulk contained. 

It was somewhere about this 
period that a man came to Ports- 
mouth, with permission from the 
Admiralty, to carry on some 
experiments connected with the 
possibility of conducting dif- 
ferent submarine operations, in- 
dependent of the diving-bell. 
This incident changed the entire 
current of my thoughts. I 
watched his experiments, 
an intensity of interest, that I 
am fain to believe exceeded tha^ 
of the person himself. 1 saiA] 
liim descend, in his dress, from 


a small vessel, to the wreck of 
the Toyttl George ; — I noted the 
length of time "he was enabled 
to remain under water ; — I 
watched his return, with divers 
small articles — as oyster-shells, 
naUs, &c., which he had picked 
from the wreck ; and, from that 
period, I tontemplated but one 
subject : — it was the idea of 
going down myself ! It cost me 
many sleepless nights to bring 
my. scheme to perfection ; nor 
was the working out of my plans 
confined to night alone ; I 
thought of it always. I neg- 
lected my business; I received 
endless reprimands from my 
employers for orders forgotten, 
and connnissions uncared for; 
and, at last, I was discharged, 
because they found they could 
no longer trust me, from my 
undeviating forgetfulness. 

As soon as 1 was turned away, 

I hired a small room in 

street, and commenced my 
operations. The first thing I 
did was to purchase a quantity 
of Macintoshes waterproof cloth, 
with which I intended to form 
my diving-dress. I contrived 
to cut out a very fair set of pat- 
terns, and these I got a jour- 
neyman tailor, who lodged in 
the house, to sew together; after 
which, I ^aubed the seams with 
Indian jubber, dissolved in 
naphtha, S(S?^e of which I ob- 
tained at thff chemist's; and 
then, before it was dry, I pressed 
stripy of the fabric on them with 
a hot iron, by which I made the 
whole garment perfectly imper- 
meable. My next task was to 
make the head-piece. To effect 
this, I proved some stout iron 
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wire, and bent it into a sort of and then I joined it to the head- 
frame, of the shape I had seen piece by another pipe^ having 


the diver wear. I secured these 
different pieces together by 
twisting liner wire round them ; 
and then covered the whole with 
the same waterproof cloth which 
I had used for the yest, fitting 
some pieces of glass carefully 
in front, to* enable me to per- 
ceive objects around me*. 1 
fastened some roughly-shaped 
gloves and bootsjto the arnis*and 
legs of the dress, *and fixed thcih 
in a similar manner to the scams; 
and when I had cntirel^^ com- 
pleted the whole apparel, I put 
it on, and walked in it, about 
my room, the whole evening, 
delighted beyond measure, at 
.my contrivance. It cost me 
something considerable, with all 
my economy, it is true; but 1 


observed that there was, gene- 
rally, a superfluity of air from 
the bubbles I had seen ris|pg 
over the diver’s head, which 
lAarkcdhis situation in the water. 

And now only one ppint *rc- 
mained to care about ; *but 
tlfat was the most difficult — it 
was to seek a confederate. Not 
but 1 believe that I could have 
got many to join me in my fool- 
hardy enterprise ; but they would 
have expected an equal share 
of the jn'ocecds, .and this it was 
not my intention to allow. Still, 
I could not do without a com- 
panion to mind the Jjoat above, 
and, more csj)ccial]y, to supply 
me with air. 1 had, at pne time, 
formed a wild scheme of borrow- 

— ^ , - - ing a goat from an old man, at 

looked upon it as the means of j the ctlgc of the common, who 
leading me to immense wealth, had trained it to rim round in a 
and 1 deemed the money in- | wheel, and assist in making 
vested in a highly profitable string; but the instinity of trust- 


scheme. 

*My next object was to provide 
for the transmission of a supply 
of air to the interior of the hood, 
as I termed it, adequate to the 
support of respiration undcr 
water. Aided by the smattering 
of mechanical knowledge that I 
possessed, I was not long in 
fashioning a sort of air-pump, by 
adding some valves <ind stop 


ing my life to llic operations of 
an animal soon made me give 
up the scheme I had formed of 
constructing some rough ma- 
chinery, to be turned by a 
similar wheel, which, acting 
upon a parallel motion, or rack 
and pinion, might w'ork the 
pump. At last, chance threw 
the required assistance in my 
w'ay. 1‘here was a poor crea- 


cocks to an old srfden syringe, ture living in the town at the 
which I purcha«d at a broker’s time, named, or rather called, 
near my lodgings j and this I Harry Weston, whom I selected 
connected to the hood by long for my companion. He wa3 
pipes of the cloth, closed in the ixpL^xactly in his right senses, 
same manner as the seams of not was he completely an idiot ; 
my dress. I likewise procured '^ut at that nice balance between 
a lantern, which I renderec^ the two which kept him from 
waterproor by sisailar means being the sport of the street 
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boys, whilst it gained the pity, 
or sympathy, of the charitable 
people in the neighbourhood. 
He got his living by carrying 
out parcels from the coach- 
offices to their final destination, 
or by running on errands, ana 
perPorn(*;*‘ig divers odd jobs for 
the inhabitants ; and he gene- 
rally bore a good character for 
sobriety- and honesty. It was 
this harmless individual that I 
fixed upon as my associate. I 
brought him to my lodgings, 
andi' bound him down by the 
most horrible oaths 1 could 
invent, to frighten him, and pro- 
mises of large reward, to serve 
me as I should direct, without 
ever uttering a syllable to mor- 
tal of my schemes ; and then 
making an appointment ^vith him 
for an evening in the next week, 
I gave him a trifling sum as an 
earnest of my future bounty. 
Poor wretch ! he never lived to 
receive it. 

The intervening days lagged 
slowly by, and the eventful 
night at last arrived! As soon 
as it was dusk, with the assist- 
ance of Weston, I carried my 
apparatus, piecemeal, down to 
the beach on Southscir Common, 
and then concealed them in one 
of the bathing-machines \vhich 
are always stationed there ; 
leaving him to watch whilst I 
repaired to the Point for the 
purpose of procuring the boat I, 
had bespoken a few days before. 
She wa^ an old man-of-war's 
gig, with gunwales rather higher 
than ordinary, and low thwarts,, 
which gave her a security better 
calculated for our operations. 
I pulled round to the beach, 


near the common, and took 
Weston and my contrivances on 
board, and then we started again 
for the scene of my venture. 
There was very little \^ind, and 
the sea was* as calm as glass : 
which circumstances were, of 
course, in. our favour. When 
we got to the buoy which marks 
the situation of the i^oyal George ^ 
wc fastened the boat to it, and I 
commenced arraying myself in 
my * diving costume. This 
finished, with the exception of 
the hcarl-piccc, I tlircw over- 
Ijoard a rope ladder, having two 
small hedges attached to its 
inferior extremities ; and when 
1 had ascertained that these had 
laid hoid of some portion of the 
wreck, 1 made fast the upper 
ends to one of the seats of the 
boat. I next sounded the depth 
with a Icad-line, and arranged 
my water-proof pipes accord- 
ing!)', by means of some taps I 
had purchased at a gas-fitter's ; 
allowing an extra length or t^yo 
for my movements. In about 
half an hour from our first fixing 
the gig to the buoy, 1 had made 
all close and ready, and pre- 
pared to descend. I felt no 
timidity — the bare recollection of 
the wealth reported to be engulfed 
with the vessel, which I might, 
perhaps, accumulate, drove every 
other feclihgdrom my mind. 

With a lasT injunction for un- 
remitting work and attention, on 
the part of Weston, I stepped on 
to thc^'ladder, and commenced 
my task. What was my deligh! 
upon finding that my schemes 
M answered, as I saw through the 
j^lass, in my hood, the green 
;L,water ascend^ higher than the 
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level of my face, and, finally, 
close over my head, whilst my 
respiration continued free and 
unembarrassed. There was one 
unpleasant sensatipn, but this 
was not of sufficient conse- 
quence to annoy me. At every 
stroke of the pump •above, that 
forced a fresh quantity of air 
down the ^ipe, 1 experienced a 
painful feeling of tension on the 
drums of my cars, of which 1 
had heard the nten in the divii^g- 
bells sometimes complain ; but 
this I, in great measure, alle- 
viated, by making frequent at- 
tempts at deglutition. My 
lantern, also, preserved the 
flame within it admirably ; and 
its trifling consumption of air 
tended, in a measure, to relieve 
the pressure in the head-piece. 
I descended gradually and care- 
fully, step by step ; and at last, 
to my great joy, stooil on a 
portion of the wreck. 1 found 
the hedges had caught on a 
large spar that lay completely 
across the ship, kept firmly in 
its place by a gun, which had, 
probably, rolled over it when 
the accident occurred. With 
some little caution I crawled 
along it ; and at length stood 
upon the deck. And here, for 
the first time, I became aware 
of the singular assistance of my 
light. Everything around me 
was plainly di^rniblc, when 
the rays, cast through a large 
bull's-eye, were directed towards 
.the object, only appearihg as if 
a dull^ greenish mist encircled 
it. I well remember the stems 
of the masts^ with .their coating 
of banw^cles— the masses of 
shell-work and ^eeds that iiv 


crusted the guns, still outwardly 
preserving their shape — the very 
bulwarks, with their rings of 
green and cankered metal at- 
tached; and the bUickrticd 
pieces of 4imber thait were 
grouped around me, from which 
I myriads of strange pol/;pi Arew 
Qut their long streaming arms 
in quest of prey. The deck was 
nearly a fool deep in sand, and • 
as T supposed not level ; but 
still, the declivity to larboard 
was not too steep to preclude 
my keeping a firm footing.** An 
immense quantity of corroded 
blocks, tackle, ivc., was lying 
about in confusion, enveloped 
by perfect groves “of tall sea- 
weed ; and these floated about 
like monstrous snakes*, twisting 
and undulating in all directions, 

I cleared away a few trifling 
impediments with a light boat- 
hook, wliich I carried in my 
hand; and moved cautiously 
forward in the direction where I 
c.xpected to find the entrance ta 
the chief \;abin. I was not long 
in reaching it, but experienced 
some little difficulty in descend- 
ing the stairs that led to it, as 
the passage was partly choked 
up with sand and tl/bris from 
the wreck. At the third step I 
dislodged some large mass from 
its position. By my light I 
perceived a number of fish, such 
as sand-eels and small crabs, 
which had been disturbed from 
it ; and directly afterwards, upon 
kicking it with my fpot, 1 was 
HOtfified at perceiving a human 
scull, to which some scraps of 
colourless flesh and ligaments 
were still adhering, roll down 
the inclined plane of sand that 
I 2 
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covered the ladder, towards the Still I came to no treasure: — 
door. My first impulse was to I had fallen in with nonc'of the 
return immediately ; but reflect- bags of gold, which I heard 
ing that all I had striven for was were on board at the time of the 
probably within my grasp, my accident. There were many cor- 
thirst fdr gain once move con- roded naval' implements lying 
quered every other feeling. about ; but these were not wliat 

With*?vQmc trouble I made I wanted. . I examined every 
my way into the cabin. Th^ heap that rose above the general 
door was open — all had pro- level of the floor, with the most 
bably been so at the time of the diligent investigation, but with- 
catastrophe, and the subsequent out reward. Sometimes I ex- 
accumulation of sand and mud posed the tattci-pd remnant of 
had kept them so. I drew the , an article of clothing, a sca- 
air-pipc down towards me, and man’s liat. a telescope, or some- 
found that 1 had still length thing equally valueless to myself; 
cnougli, to Sparc for my opera- but, more generally, similar ob- 
tions ; at the same time 1 was : jeets to the above-mentioned 
convinced that my assistant was j fragments of mortality shocked 
diligently supplying me with the ! me witli their presence. At the 
means of respiration. I ^^as , side of tlie cabin was a small, 
now in the centre of the cabin, | closet, having a glass door ; and 
and an atvful scene presented towards this I bent iny way, 
itself. Every portion of the I thinking it might be the reposi- 
wood-work, at least, as nearly | tory of some precious articles, 
as 1 could determine by ap- | But how was 1 horrified on ap- 
proaching my lantern closely to ; preaching it ! On directing my 
it, was black, from the action of light through its still unbroken 
the sea ; and like the masts ‘ panes, I saw a dreadful corpsef, 
above, incrusted with' groups of • that gibbered and grinned di- 
barnaclcs. The floor was a foot | roctly in my face ; it was the 
deep in sand ; and on its surface i body of some poor creature, who 
lay more oblong heaps, which I i had, perhaps, been forced in 
discovered, upon examination, ' there at the first rush of the 
to be also human bodies, round , water ; and the door closing 
whose half-devoured remains upon him, had kept out the sand 
shreds of clothing still fioated. j'and marine insects, that every- 
I could not move a step without where else abounded. — The sca- 
treading upon one ; and each water had actVd as a pfeserva- • 
that 1 thus disturbed fell to tivc, and the body still retained 
pieces immediately, surrounding the perfect semblance of a 
me with a cloud of its sickening human form ; but the face was 
particles, and numbers of blanched and coddled — one of*^ 

shell-fish, who were enjoying [the. eyes had dissolved, and the 
their unholy meal therefror^ ^ other was opaque, and appa- 
and who crawled off, with their rently congealed ; while the re- 
hmgspiderylegs, in all directions, laxed ligaments allowed tli^ 
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lower jaw to fall and rise with 
every vibration of the sea, in the 
mockery of a dreadful grin. The 
hair, too, floated in the water, 
giving ap semblance of motion to 
the whole features, which wore an 
expression of hideous mcrriifient. 

Faint with terror and disgust, 
.1 turned from the loathsome 
spectacle, -and moved slowly 
and laboriously away. I ap- 
proached the table of the calkin : 
a half-opened drawer was at its 
extremity; and when I liad 
cleared away the envelope of 
sand, I discovered it was*ncarly 
filled with bags of coin. All, 
then, was accomplished : the 
long-coveted treasure lay, in 
greater part, beneath my grasp ! 

I raised my lantern eagerly to j 
inspect the contents, when, to 
my extreme terror, I perceived | 
that there was water in it half- 1 
way up the bull’s eye, and the , 
light not half an inch above the \ 
surface. The dreadful anticipa- ; 
tion of inevitable darkness now | 
burst in on me, and a moment | 
of intense fear, amounting almost | 
to stupefaction, succeeded. I | 
began hastily to collect the j 
small canvas bags, and stow | 
them in my girdle ; but three j 
remained, and I stretched my | 
hand out to seize them. In the 
hurry and anxiety of the mo- 
ment, I threw my ^itfirn slightly 
out of the pespfiidicular — the 
water within it immediately 
washed over the light, and it 
was extinguished I • 

• # # # # 

1 kaow not how the subse- 
quent five minutes passed. The 
sensations of years of terror, 
agony, and the ^pcctations 


approaching death, were con- 
densed in that period. My first 
recollection was, that I observed 
I a gleam of light where the win- 
dows of the cabin were situated; 
but it was of the faintest kind. 

1 afterwards ascertained that it 
was a moonlight night/ anrl the 
I beams had penetrated thus far 
tliroiigh the sea ; — but this was 
no guide for me. I was totally , 
imoonscious by what direction I 
liad entered the cabin ; and I 
did not dare to move iinler.s 
towards these windows. Then 
I thought that Weston would 
tire at his work —that his 
strength would not allow him to 
keep j)umping so long, whatever 
his will might be, and I should 
miserably perish. Anon, the 
thought came that I was alone 
— alone amidst a cro\fd of dead 
bodies and hideous marine mon- 
sters— alone with that gibbering 
and awful corpse, whose face 
peered at me, I h rough the dark- 
ness, in my imagination, and 
pressed liis slammy, soddened 
check agafhst me — a/ t/te 
bottom of the i^ca ! 

I gained oro of the windows ; 
it was open, or, rather, the 
frames had been carried away 
by the constant action of the 
waves. I thought I would climb 
through it, and so ascend, for 1 
was an excellent swimmer. Ilut 
then the air-pipe kept me back ; 
and it was even now becoming 
tight, as I reached the extent of 
its length. A new i^ea rose, 
bihiging fresh hope with it, ana 
9I wondered 1 had not thought 
of it before I could use the 
pipe as a clue, and so return by. 
following its course.' Llcft Uie 
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window, and prq>aj*ed to make 
the attempt, when I felt a violent 
tug, that nearly pulled the head- 
piece from the rest of my dress. 
Another, and another, succeeded, 
and then, in an instant, I felt the 
tense air-pipe give way — it had 
brojgen.v. 

But one resource was left ; I 
clambered through the cabin 
window, and attempted to rise, 
but the pipe had caught some 
projection, and restrained me, 
and I already perceived that the 
supjErly of air was stopped. I 
seized a knife from my girdle, 
and cut the tube off close to my 
head. The water rushed into 
the hood as I performed this 
action, but I was enabled to 
rise directly. The water roared 
and bubbled in my ears, with 
the noise V)f thunder, as 1 struck 
upwards, still keeping my knife 
in my hand : and in half a 
minute I had reached the sur- 
Cacc. To rip up my hood, and 
cast it from me, was the work of 
an instant. As I regained my 
vision, I perceived, bj the moon- 
light, that my boat w'as gone, 
but the buoy w'as still floating 
at its usual spot. Swimming 
towards it, I was enabled to 
recover myself, and take breath 
as I rested, hanging on to its 
ring. From the appearance of 
the distant vessels near the 
beach, which were riding at 
anchor, I saw it was high-water, 
and another fearful truth burst 
upon me. The rope-ladder, 
which th'e kedges held fa^t-to 
the wreck, had drawn the boat; 
under, as the tide rose, and wdth 
it, my hapless assistant. 

I (ejt at my girdle for the bags 


of gold; they were all gone, 
through the hasty manner in 
which I had secured them, and 
my struggles in coming to the 
surface. I tore my drftss from 
me, in raving passion, and cast 
it tc» the waves. In my under- 
clothes, which consisted of 
nothing but a common check 
shirt and a pair of coarse Hol- 
land -trousers, I swam to land ; 
and, on reaching the stony 
bcaph, I sank on it in a swoon, 
overcome by ihy intense emo- 
tion. 

I wcis found there the next 
morning, and carried to my 
lodgings. A long illness suc- 
ceeded ; — I kept my bed for 
three ifionths, and arose a ma* 
niac. 1 was told I talked about 
the wreck, and its fearful con- 
tents, during my fever; but I 
found my attendants merely 
looked upon it as the raving of 
delirium. As time passed, I 
recovered my reason ; but the 
remembrance of ’the circum- 
stances connected w'ith my rash 
venture, must embitter my life 
until its close. I procured a 
moderate appointment through 
the interest of some friends, and 
to-morrow I sail for Australia. — 
Albert S?nith, 

MUTINY ON BOARD THE 
.BOUNTY, 

In the yeaV<aj87, being seven- 
teen years after Captain Cook's 
return from his first voyage, it 
havingb been represented to his 
majesty, by those interested iR 
our West India colonies, that 
the introduction of the bread- 
fruit tree into those islands, to 
^constitute an# article of food) 
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would prove of very essential 
benefit to the inhabitants, the 
king was graciously pleased to 
comply with their request. A 
vesseh^as accordingly purchased 
and fitted with the necessary ad- 
ditions for carrying the benevo- 
lent objects of the voyage into 
effect ; the whole equipment for 
the voyage being under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

The ship was called-, the 
Boimty^ and flie command* of 
her was entrusted to Lieutenant 
Bligh, who had previously sailed 
with Captain Cook. She was 
about two hundred and fifteen 
tons burden, and her crew con- 
sisted of one lieutenant, who was 
conimanding-officcr ; one mas- 
ter, three warrant officers, one 
surgeon, two master’s mates, two 
midshipmen, and thirty - four 
petty officers and seamen, mak- 
ing forty-four in all ; to which 
were added two skilful and care- 
ful men, recommended by Sir 
Joseph Banks, to have the ma- 
nagement of the plants intended 
to be carried to the West Indies, 
and others to be brought home 
for his mJijesty's gardens at Kew. 
One of these was David Nel- 
son, who had served under Cap- 
tain Cook in a similar situation : 
and the other, William Brown, 
acted as an assistant* to him. 

' On Decemb^-iEhe 23rd, 1787, 
the Bounty sailed from Spit- 
head, and on the 26th it blew a 
severe storm from the eastward, 
•which continued until the 29th, 
during which the ship suffered 
considerably. One sea carried 
away the $pare yards and spars 
out of thestarboad main-chain^, 


while another heavy sea broke 
into the ship, and staved all the 
boats; and besides other da- 
mage a large quantity of bread 
was rendered totally useless the 
sea having sjove in the stern, and 
filled the cabin with water. 
This made it desirable for Jhem 
to touch at Tencriffe, where they 
Arrived on the 5th of January, 
1788 ; and having put the ship^ 
to .rights and refreshed, they 
sailed again on the loth. 

On iviarch the 23rd they made 
the coast of Terra del I^ego, 
and had to encounter tremen- 
dous weather off Cape Horn. 
After nine days of inccssaqt 
gales, accompaniod with hail 
and sleet, the ship suffered so 
much, that they were obliged to 
keep pumping ; and the decks 
were so leaky, ^ that* the great 
cabin was appropriated for those 
who had wet berths to hang 
their hammocks in : but finding 
that they were losing ground, 
and the hopelessness of obtain- 
ing a passage to the Society Is- 
lands by fliis route, it was deter- 
mined, after thirty days' strug- 
gling in this tempestuous ocean, 
to bear away for the Cape of Good 
Hope. The helm was accord- 
ingly put a-weather, to the great 
joy of every person on board. 

On the 23rd of May they 
arrived at the Cape, where they 
remained for thirty-eight days 
to replenish their stock of provi- 
sions and water. They sailed 
from thence on July the ist, and 
anchored in Adventure Bay, Van 
, Diemen’s Land, on the 20th of 
August. Here they remained, 
taking in wood and water, till 
the 4th of September ; and on 
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the evening of October the 25th, 
got sight of Otaheite, and came 
to an anchor the following day 
in Matavai Bay, after running a 
distance, as computed by the 
log,* of .twenty-seven thousand 
Sind eighty-six miles since they 
left England. 

A? soon as the ship was se- 
cured, Captain ] 31 igh went oh 
shore, accompanied by the chief 
* Poceno, who had come on board, 
bringing a small pig and a young 
plantain tree, as a token of friend- 
ship ..from Otoo, the chief of 
Matavai, who had changed his 
name to Tinali. He was treated 
with great hospitality, and upon 
leaving, the. ‘‘ladies,’' taking 
some of their finest cloth and a 
mat, clothed him in the Otahei- 
tean fashion, and afterwards ac- 
companiecthim ^o the boat. In 
the course of two or throe days, 
a friendly intimacy existed be- 
tween the ship’s company and 
the natives, and with a view of 
furthering the object they had 
in view, several presents were 
given to Tiirah ; and he was told 
that King George had sent him 
these, on account of the kind- 
ness of his people to Captain 
Cook, and a desire to serve him 
and his country ; at the same 
time asking him whether he 
would not send something to 
King George in return, “ Yes,” 
he replied, “ I will send him 
anything I have;” and began 
enumerating a list of articles, 
among which was the bread- 
fruit. This he was immediately 
told was what King George 
would like very much, and a 
number of “^young trees were 
promised to be sent on board, 


The natives of' Otaheite are 
strongly and finely formed ; pos- 
sessing all the advantages of 
immense strength, with the 
comeliness and beauty of tlie 
Europeans. • The women of su- 
periar rank arc tall and majes- 
tic ; while those of the inferior 
class rank somewhat below the 
middle stature of English ladies. 
The complexion of the superior 
class is that which we call a 
brunette. Their skin is soft, and 
delicately smooth. The shape 
of the face is round, open, and 
comely.. The cheek bones are 
not high, nor the eyes hollow, as 
is generally the case with co- 
loured nations. The nose is a 
Ultle flattened, but their eyes, 
and more particularly those of 
the fem ales, arc full of fire and 
expression — now sparkling with 
enthusiasm and delight, and 
anon melting with tenderness 
and love. They are brave, open, 
candid, generous, and hospitable 
to a degree. The feelings of 
suspicion, treachery', self-love', 
cruelty, and revenge, which so 
oft are found in your enlight- 
ened, Christian countries, were 
unknown in ignorant, barbarous 
Otaheite ! ^I hc only blot upon 
this country was their excessive, 
and, apparently, unconquerable 
pilfering propensity. Cook, 
the celebrated traveller, speak- 
ing of them, s'byjj “ The people 
of this country^ of all ranks 
men and women, are the arrant- 
cst thieves on the face of the 
earth ; but we must not conclude * 
tiiat theft is a testimony of the 
same depravity in them as it is 
in us, in the instance of which 
our people weare sufiferer$ by 
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their dishonesty." They have an 
irresistible love for iron ; an old 
nail, rusty and broken, possess- 
ing greater charms, m their 
eyes, Ih^n a purse of the bright- 
est gold ever coined. With this 
brief description of the natives 
of Otahefte, necessary for the 
better information of bur readers, 
we pursue our narrative. 

The Bounty remained 'from 
the 26th of October, 178S, till 
the 4th of April. 1789, and* col- 
lected during flint period oftc 
thousand and fifteen plants, 
which were contained in* seven 
hundred and seventy-four pots, 
thirty-nine tubs, and twenty 
boxes, besides several other 
kinds of curious plants peculiar 
to Otalicite. At sunset the boat 
returned from landing Tinah 
and his wife, and the ship im- 
mediately made sail. The next 
morning they got sight of Ifua- 
hcinc, whcM’c one of the natives 
recognized Captain Jiligh, hav- 
ing seen hirn with Captain Cook 
in the Resolution^ in 1780. ^ 

On the 23rd they anchored off 
Annamooka, where they re- 
mained till the 26th, carrying on 
a brisk trade in yams, plain- 
tains, hogs, fowls, S:c.j but the 
crowd of natives became so 
great, that it was judged pru- 
dent to gfet the ship under 
weigh, which was accordingly 
done, and they sailed at sunset. 
From thence the ship stood to 
the northward all night, and at 
noon of the following day, the 
ayth, they were between the is- 
lands Tofoa and Kotoo. 

Thus far the voyage had ad- 
vanced in a course of uninter- 
rupted prosperity ^ but a con- 


spiracy had been formed, which 
was concerted with so much 
secresy and circumspection, that 
not the slightest suspicion was 
occasioned of the impending 
calamity, which was to render all 
their past labour productive only 
of extreme misery and distress. 

About four o’clock on the 
looming of the 28lh of April, 
Mr. Stewart called upon Fletcher , 
Christian, who had just fallen 
asleep, to relieve the deck ; but 
observing him to be much out of 
order, he strenuously adfised 
him to abandon his previously 
expressed intention o4 leaving 
the ship on a small raft which 
lie had constructed*; but Chris- 
tian, as soon as he had taken 
charge of the deck, observing 
Mr. Hayward, the mate of his 
watch, lie down on •the arm- 
chcbt to take a n.ip, and finding 
that Mr. Hallct, the other mid- 
shipman, did not make his ap- 
pearance, formed the resolution 
of seizing the ship. He imme- 
diately disclosed liis intention to 
Matthew ^uintlal and Isaac 
Martin, seamen, both of whom 
had been flogged by Captain 
llligh ; .and llicy called up 
Charles Churchill, master- al- 
arms, wlio had also been punish- 
ed, and Matthew Thompson, 
seamen, both of whom readily 
joined in the plot. Alexander 
Smith (u/ius John Adams), John 
Williams, and William M*Koy, 
evinced equal willingness, and 
went with Churchill to^ the ar- 
mourer, of whom they obtained 
^e keys of the arm-chest, under 
pretence of wanting a musket 
to fire at a shark ; and finding 
Mr. Hallett asleep on an arm* 
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chest in the main-hatchway, they 
roused him and sent him on 
deck. Charles Norman, the car- 
penter’s mate, unconscious of 
Ihcyr proceedings, had in the 
meantime awakened Mr. Hay- 
ward, and directed’his attention 
to Jhe shark which was along- 
side ; and just at the moment he 
was watching it, Christian aitd 
his confederates came up the fore- 
hatchway, after having phaced 
arms in the hands of several men 
who were aware of their design. 
Ono man, Matthew Thompson, 
was left in charge of the chest, and 
he served out arms to Thomas 
Burkitt and Robert Lamb. 

“Just before sun-rit>ing, on 
Tuesday the 28th, while I was 
yet asleep,” says Mr. IJligh, the 
captain of the liOUJity^ in his 
own words, “ Mr. Christinn, offi- 
cer of the watch ; Charles 
Churchill, ship’s corporal ; John 
Mills, gunner’s mate ; and 
Thomas Burkitt, seaman, came 
into my cabin, and, seizing me, 
tied my hands with a cord be- 
hind my back ; thrcJttening me 
with instant death, if I spoke or 
made the least noise. 1 called 
out, however, as loud as I could, 
in hopes of assistance ; but they 
had already secured the officers, 
who were not of their party, by 
placing sentinels at their doors. 
I was hauled out of bed, and 
forced on deck in my shirt. I 
demanded the reason of such 
conduct, but received no other 
answer but abuse for not holding 
my tongue. 

“The boatswain was ordered 
to hoist the launch out, with a 
threat that if he did not do it 
instantly, to take careof himself.” 


The captain endeavoured, by 
entreaties and persuasion, to 
turn the tide of affairs, and in- 
duce the people not to persist in 
such acts of violence ; but the 
only reply was a command to 
hold* his tongue, with a threat of 
having his brains blown out if 
he did not instantly comply, 
while three men stood round 
him -with bayonets fixed and 
pieces cocked. 

The boatswain and seamen 
\yiio were to gd in the launch, 
were allowed to collect cordage, 
canvac, sails, and a twenty- 
eight gallon cask of water ; and 
Mr. .Samuel got one hundred 
and fifty pounds of bread, a 
I small quantity of rum and wine, 
and a ipiadrant and compass, 
Thoso t^f the seamen whom the 
niutijicers meant to get rid of, 
were forced into the boat, and a 
dram served to each of the crew 
who remained in the Bounty. 

The officers were next called 
upon deck, and forced over the 
side* into the boat, while Cap- 
tain Bligh was still kept abaft 
the mizenmast, surrounded by a 
guard. It appeared that Chris- 
tian was in some doubts whether 
he should keep the carpenter or 
his mates, but at length he 
ordered the carpenter into the 
boat, permitting him,.though not 
without some opposition, to take 
his tool-chesCV 

The officers' and men who 
were to leave them, being now 
in the>boat, the master-at-arms 
informed Christian that they 
only waited for the captain. 
Christian then turned and said, 
“ Come, Captain Bligh, your 
I officers and men are now in the 
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boat, and you must go with 
them;, and if you attempt to 
make the least resistance you 
will instantly be put to death/' 

He wjis then, without further 
- ceremony, forced over the side, 
when his hands Averc untied. 
The boat was veered astern 
with a rope, and a ffew pieces of 
pork, somp clothes, and four 
cutlasses, were thrown to them. 

On being forced over the side, 
Captain Bligh, turning to Chris- j 
tian, said, “ Is •this trcjitnicnt a 1 
proper return for the many in- 
stances you have received of my 
friendship ?” At which the other 
appeared much disturbed, and 
answered, with considerable emo- 
tion, “ That — Captain Bligh — 
that is the thing ; I am in "hell, 

I am in hell !” 

Mr. Bligh again begged of 
him to desist, and gave his 
honour never to speak of this, 
or let be known in England. 
He implored him, as their past | 
friendship was disregarded, to ; 
think of and show some iftcrcy ! 
to his wife and children. I 

“ I say no, no. Captain Bligh,” I 
replied Christian ; if you had ' 
any honour, or any manly feel- 
ing in your breast, things had 
not come to this. Your wife 
and family ! Had you any re- 
gard for them, you would have 
thought of them before, and not 
behaved so like* a villain ! I 
have been useS like a dog all 
the voyage ; I am determined, 
come Avhat will, to bear it no 
longer. You have goaded 
driven me to desperation, and 
on you must rest the conse- 
quences. It is too late." 

The armourerand carpenter's 


mates called over the side for 
the captain to remember that 
they had no hand in the trans- 
action, and were kept contrary 
to their inclination ; and soon 
after the boat was cast adrift on 
the open sea’. 

The launch contained nine- 
teen persons, whose weighfVith 
rtiat of the few articles they 
were permitted to take, brought 
the. boat’s edge so near to the * 
w.itcr, that there seemed but 
little probability of her being 
able to encounter a moderate 
swell, much less to survive the 
length of voyage they were 
destined to perform *ovor the 
wide ocean . 

Upon examining the quantity 
of provisions which ^lad been 
thrown into the boat, it was foui^id 
to amount to one hundred and 
fifty pounds of bread, sixteen 
pieces of pork weighing two 
pounds each, six quarts of rum, 
six bottles of wine, twenty-eight 
gallons of water, and four 
empty barricocs. As they were 
near the ^island of Tofoa, they 
endeavoured to get a supply of 
]>rcad-fruit and water, but could 
only succeed in obtaining about 
twenty cocoa-nuts ; and numbers 
of the natives beginning to con- 
gregate on the beach, they were 
obliged to leave with precipita- 
tion, as the natives attacked 
them with stones, and killed 
John Norton,' quarter-master, 
who was casting off the stem- 
fast, and wounded many of them 
in the boat. On puslfing out to 
sea, they were followed by se- 
veral canoes, and only succeeded 
in eluding the pursuit by throw- 
ing oyerDoard some clothes, 
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which induced the canoes to 
st^ and pick them up. 

They had no now hope of 
relief, unless they could reach 
Timor, a distance of full twelve 
hundred leagues, and this in an 
open boat only twcnty-lhrcc 
fcet%in length, and deeply laden 
with eighteen men ; but they ajJL 
readily agreed to 1)c content 
with an allowance which, on 
calculation, Captain llligh ' in- 
formed them, would not exceed 
one ounce of bread and a quarter 
of a^pint of water per day. It 
was about eight o’clock at night, 
on the ^nd of May, that they 
bore away under a reefed lug' 
foresail, and tlic people being 
divided into watches, and tlie 
boat got diito a little order, they 
returned thanks to the Almighty 
for theirmfraculoiisprescrvation. 

On the 3rd it blew a violent 
storm, and the sea ran so high 
that they were obliged to keep 
constantly baling, and were in 
great apprehension that the 
bread, which was in bags, would 
be spoiled : to prevent lliis, they 
threw overboard all superfluous 
clothes, with some spare sails and 
rope, in order to lighten the boat ; 
and emptying the carpenter’s 
chest, stowed the tools at he 
bottom of the boat, and the 
bread in the chest. As they 
■were all thoroughly wet and coUl, 
a tea-spoonful of rum was served 
to each. Five small cocoa-nuts 
were distributed for dinner, and 
a few broken pieces of bread- 
fruit for*' supper, after which 
prayers were offered. 

On the night of the 4th, and 
morning of the 5th, the gale 
tmd abated, and the bpat was 


running among some islands ; 
but after their reception at 
Tofoa, they did not venture to 
land. Upon examining the 
state of their bread, they found 
that a great’ part of it was da- 
maged and rotten ; but even this 
was carefully preserved for use. 

On the 6th, they still con- 
tinued to see islands at a dis- 
tance; and this day, for the 
first time, to their great joy, 
they hooked a fish; but were 
miserably disappointed by losing 
it, as they were trying to get it 
into the boat. They were 
drcadf'illy cramped from the 
want of room, which they en- 
deavoured to remedy by putting 
themselves at watch .and watch: 
one half sitting up, -while the 
others lay down in the bottom 
of the boat, with nothing to 
cover them, and so constantly 
wet, that .after a few hours’ sleep, 
they were scarcely able to move. 

On the 7th, they passed close 
to some rocky isles, from which 
they were pursued by two large 
sailing-canocs ; but in the after- 
noon they gave over the chase. 
Soon after it began to rain very 
very heavily, when every person 
in the boat did his utmost to 
catch some water, by which they 
increased their stock to thirty- 
gallons, besides quenching their 
thirst for tHe first time since they 
had been in ^lewboat. 

On the 8th they had an allow- 
ance of an oimcc-and-a-half of 
pork, t tea-spoonful of rum, 
half a pint of cocoa-nut milk/ 
and an ounce of bread. The 
afternoon was employed in 
cleaning out the boat, and 
(jetting everyfiung dry and in 
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order. Hitherto Captain Bligh constant running of the sea 
liad isSued the allowance by over the stern, which kept them 
guess, but he now made a pair baling with all their strength ; 
of scales with two cocoa-nut but at noon they were much 
shells, and finding some pistol- enlivened by the appearance* of 
balls in the boat, which Aveiglicd the sun, which gave them great 
twenty-five to the pound, he pleasure, 
adopted one of these as the On the 12th it rained towards 
weight of bread to be served to tlvJ evening, and they again 
each person at one lime. .He experienced a dreadful night, 
also amused them with dcscrib- When tlic day came, they were 
ing the situations of New in no way refreshed by the little 
Guinea and New Holland, tiny; sleep they had, as they were 
in case any accident should constantly drenched by the sea 
happen to him, they might have and rain ; and though the fiien 
some idea of what lliey* were were shivering with wet and 
about, and bo able to find their cold, the captain was uiider the 
way to Timor. disagiccablc necessity of in- 

On the 9th they experienced fonning them that he could no 
a violent storm of thunder and longer afford them the scanty 
lightning. They collected about pittance of a tea-spoonful of rum. 
twenty gallons of water; but I On the 13th and 14th the 
they were so miserably wet and stormy weather and hc*avy seas 
cold, that a tea-spoonful of rum ! contiiiiicd unabated, and on 
was served to each. 7'hc wca- I these days they saw distant 
Iher continued extremely bad, . land, and passed several islands, 
and the wind so increased that tlic sight of which increased, 
hardly one of them got any sleep . rather than alleviated the 
that night. I misery of their situation ; as 

The morning of the loth • an attempt to procure relief 
brought no relief, except its 1 was considered to be attended 
light. The sea broke over the | with so much danger, that it 
boat so much, that two men i was thought advisable to remain 
were kept constantly baling ; , as they were, rather than en* 
and it was necessary to keep i counter the risk, 
the boat before tliii wind to pre- j On the 1 5th it was still rainy, 
vent its filling. The allowance j both day and night, and it was . 
wag now one bullct-^^eight of so dark that not a star could be 
bread and a quarfer of a pint seen by which the steerage 
of water, at eight in the morn- could be directed, and the sea 
ing, at noon, and at sunset, with was continually breaking over 
the addition of half an ouftce of the boat ; which was the case on 
p5rk for dinner. the 1 6th, when the)r passed a truly 

On the nth the weather was horrible night, with storms of 
not at aU improved, and their thunder, lightning, and. rain, 
situation was becoming ex- The dawn of the 17th brought 
tremely dangerous^ from the .no relief ; and the suffering from 
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wet and cold had been so severe, 
that they were obliged to break 
Iheir rule, and serve a tea-spoon- 
ful ,of rum to each. The night 
was again dark and dismal, and 
nothing but the wind and waves 
to direct their steerage. 

(j'n the 1 8th the rain abated, 
when they stripped and wrung 
their clothes, which greatly re- 
freshed them ; but every one of 
them complained of violent pains 
in their bones. At night the 
raim re-commenced, with thun- 
der and lightning, which con- 
tinued without intermission 
through" the 19th and 20th, 
keeping the men constantly 
baling ; but at noon the sun 
broke qut and revived them. 
They began now to suffer from 
extreme ^hunger, but the vast 
quantities of ram that had fallen 
prevented their being thirsty. 

On the 2 1 St they were so 
drenched with rain and salt- 
water during the whole of the 
afternoon, that they could j 
scarcely sec ; and on the fol- 
lowing day their situation was 
extremely calamitous. They 
were obliged to run right be- 
fore the sea, and keep a strict 
watch, as the slightest error in 
the helm would have caused their 
destruction in an instant. It 
continued to blow hard, and the 
sea was constantly running over 
their stern. During the night 
the njiscry they endured was 
excessive, so much so tliat they 
expected another such a night 
would put an end to the suffer- 
ings of several of them. * 

On the 24th the wind mo- 
derated towards the evening, 
andithe night was fair. In the* 


morning they experienced relief 
from the warmth of the sun, for 
the first time during the last 
fifteen days, 'Hiey stripped and 
hung up th.eir clothes? to dry ; 
but (by this time they had been 
worn so threadbare, that they 
contributed very little to keep out 
cither wet or cold. In the after- 
noon they saw several birds, such 
as boobies and noddies, ‘ which 
are never seen far from land. 

As the sea now began to run 
fair, Captain llligh took the 
opporj^unity to examine their 
stock of bread, and found there 
was ‘■iifl'icicnt, according to their 
present rate of allowance, to last 
I twenty-nine days, which was 
! about the time they expected to 
I be able to reach Timor : but as 
I this was uncertain, and it was 
possible they might be obliged 
to go to Java, they determined 
to reduce their present scanty 
rate, so as to make the stock 
hold out six weeks. This was 
effected by continuing the same 
quantity for breakfast and dinner 
as usual, and discontinuing the 
supper allow^ance. 

On the 25th, at noon, some 
noddies came so near to the 
boat that they caught one of 
them, about the size of a small 
pigeon. This was divided, with 
its entrails, into eighteen por- 
tions, and ^listrib.utcd by the 
following metliod One man 
stood with his back to the 
objeqt, while another, pointing 
separately to each portion, 
asked aloud, Who shml have 
this?" to which the first 
answered by naming somebody, 
until the whole number had 
been served." By this impartial 
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method^ each man stood the 
same chance of obtaining an 
equal share. They had also an 
allowance of bread and water. 
In the evening several boobies 
came near them, and they were 
fortunate enough to catch one 
about as large as a dtick. This 
they killed for supper, and giv- 
ing the blood to three of. the 
people who. were most dis- 
tressed, the body, with entrails, 
feet, and beak, divided into 
eighteen shares, and distributed 
as before ; and having with it 
allowance of bread, the whole 
made an excellent supper. 

On the 26th they caught 
another booby, which was dis- 
tributed in the same manner as 
before, giving the blood to those 
who suffered most ; and this 
addition to their usual fare, quite 
overjoyed these miserable people, 
who hailed it as an interposition 
of Providence in their favour. 
The weather was now \cry fine, 
but the heat of the sun was 
becoming so powerful, that se- 
veral were seized with faintness 
and langour. I n the evening they 
caught two boobies, which contri- 
buted to raise their spirits. The 
stomachs of thesebirds contained 
several flying-fish and small 
cuttle-fish, which w'ere carefully 
reserved for the folloVing day, 
while the remaindcuwerc divided 
and distributed before. From 
the appearance of the clouds in 
tlie evening, they thought it 
probable they must be near land. 

On the 28th, at one o'clock in 
the morning, the man at the 
helm heard the sound of 
breakers. It was^the barricr- 
rcef wluch runs along the 


eastern coast of No*v Holland, 
through which it now became 
their anxious object to discover 
a passage. The sea broke 
furiously over the reef, but within 
was so smoo'th and calm, that 
they already anticipated the 
heartfelt satisfaction they shcflild 
experience as soon as they 
should pass the barrier. At 
length they discovered a break 
in the reef, about a quarter of a 
mile in width, and through which 
they passed rapidly, witlj a 
strong stream running to the 
westward, and came almost im- 
mediately into smooth \tater. 

They now offered up jtheir 
thanks to the Almighty for His 
merciful protection of them, and 
then with more content than they 
had yet been able to jeel, took 
their miserable allowance of a 
bullet- weight of bread, and a quar- 
ter of a pint of water for dinner. 

* They now began to sec the 
coast very distinctly, and in the 
evening they landed on the sandy 
point of au island, where they 
soon discovered that there were 
oysters : they also found plenty 
of fresh water, lly the help of 
a small magnil'ying glass, a fire 
was made ; and among the 
things that had been thrown 
into the bpat, was a tinder-box 
and a piece of brimstone, so 
that in future they had the ready 
means of making a fire. One of 
the ipcn had been provident, 
enough to bring with him from 
the ship a copper pot, in which 
they made a stew of oysters, 
Bread, and pork, and each person 
received a full pint. 

The general complaints among 
the people were a great dizziness 
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in the head^nd weakness in the 
joints ; but notwithstanding their 
sufferings from cold and hunger, 
all of them retained marks of 
strength. ’ The men were cau- 
tioned by Captain 'Bligh not to 
touch any kind of fruit or berry 
they might find ; but no sooner 
were they out of sight, than they 
began to cat without reserve. 
The effect of this was, that they 
soon began to show symptoms 
of over-eating, which frightened 
them so much, that they fancied 
they were poisoned ; but, fortu- 
nately, the fruit proved to be 
good and wholesome. 

On the 29th of May, being the 
anniversary of the restoration of 
Charles II., they named the is- 
land they were upon Restoration 
Island, aj? not being inapplicable | 
to their situation, which was a re- - 
storation to health and strength. I 
The people now made excel - 1 
lent meals of oysters and palm- 
tops stewed, without consuming 
any of their bread. On tho 30th, 
they collected a quantity of 
oysters, which they put on board 
the boat, and also filled their 
vessels with fresh water to the 
amount of nearly sixty gallons. 
Upon examining the bread, they 
found about thirty-eight days' 
allowance remaining. 

Being now ready lor sea, every 
person was ordered to attend 
prayers ; but just as they were 
on the point of embarking, about 
twenty naked savages made their 

S ranee, and beckoned to the 
9 to come near them ; but 
as they were armed with speaks 
and lances, it was thought most 
advisable to decline the invita- 
tion and proceed on their«| 


voyage which lay to the north- 
ward. 

On the 31 St they landed on an 
island, to which they gave the 
name of Sunday, and tv/o parties 
Averg sent oh shore to seek for 
supplies ; but many of them, 
overcome - by weakness and 
fatigue, began to show a mutin- 
ous spirit, which Captain Bligh 
immediately quelled by drawing 
his cutlass, and enforcing obe- 
dience. They obtained oysters, 
clams, and dog-fish ; also a 
small bean which Nelson, the 
botanist, pronounced to be a 
spccios of {/o/ic/ios. 

On the first of June they 
stopped in the midst of some 
sandy islands, called Neys, 
Avhero they procured a few clams 
and beans. Nelson was here 
taken ill, ith a violent heat in 
his bowels, loss of sight, great 
thirst, &c.; but by giving him 
some pieces of bread soaked in 
a little wine, which had been 
carefully preserved, he soon re- 
covered. The boatswain and 
carpenter were also ill, com- 
plaining of headache and sick- 
ness ; and, indeed, there were 
few of them without complaints. 

At night a party was sent out 
to catch birds, but they only 
returned Avith twelve noddies. 
This Avas' through the folly and 
obstinacy of Robert Lamb, 
butcher, wlfo^, separated from 
them, and disturbed the birds. 
He afterwards acknowledjgcd 
that fie had eaten nine raw buds 
after separating from his two 
companions. 

On the 3rd of June, after pass- 
ing several keys and islands, and 
doubling Cape York, the most 
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north-eastern point of New Hol- 
biid, the little boat and her 
brave crew once more Launched 
into the open ocean. They had 
been just six days on the coast, 
in the codrse of whigh they had 
found oysters, a few* clams, sqme 
birds, and water ; but they had 
derived great benefit from enjoy- 
ing good rest at night, and relief 
from the fatigue of consta.ntly 
sitting. 

On the 5th a booby \\'as 
caught by the hand, and 'the 
blood of it being divided among 
the three weakest, the bod^ was 
reserved for the next day’s din- 
ner ; and in the evening of the 
6th, the allowance for supper was 
recommenced according toapro- 
mise made at its discontinuance. 

On the 7th, after a miserably 
wet and cold night, nothing more 
could* be afforded than the usual j 
allowance for breakfast, but at 
dinner they had the remainder 
of the Kiried clams, being about 
an ounce to each. The sea was 
running very high, and breaking 
over the Imat. The next day, 
however, the 'weather was more 
moderate, and they caught a 
small dolphin, which gave about 
two ounces to each man ; but in 
the night it came on to blow again. 

Many of them now began to 
foci the effects of their long 
sufferings. Mr. Led ward, the 
surgeon, and La'wrence Lc- 
boque, an old mict hardy sea- 
man appeared to be giving way 
very fast In two or three days 
afterwards there seemed a visible 
afteration for the worse in many 
of them, and an apparent debility 
of understanding, that seemed 
the melancholy , presage of an 


approaching dissolution. One 
hope alone supported them, that 
in a very few days more, at the 
rate they were then sailing, they 
would arrive at that point, ’ 50 
fondly anticipated as thc.terihi- 
nation of theif miseries. 

In the afternoon, birds and 
branches of trees gave signs^of 
laud being near ; but the captain 
cautioned them not to be too 
sanguine as there were several 
islancls between new Guinea and 
Timor. 

On the iith, Captain BHgli 
announced the pleasing intelli- 
gence that an observation of 
longitude appeared to indicate 
that they had passed the meri- 
dian of the eastern pan of Timor. 
This discovery filled every heart 
with joy and expectation; and all 
eyes were intently fixed on that 
tjuartcr in which the fnnd was 
cxpcctcil to be bitiiate. K veiling 
fell without their being able to 
discover anything except the 
\ast expanse of ocean ; but, at 
three o'clock on the following 
morning, just as the day was 
bi caking, fl cultivated coast, 
finely diversified with hill ana 
dale, appeared stretching in wide 
extent before them. This was 
Timor I 

It is almost impossible to 
describe the tumult of joy, the 
intense and inexpressible delight, 
which filled their minds at the 
blessing of the sight of this land* 
Their thoughts rapidly reverted 
to the varied events of their ^ 
fearful passage, till it appeared 
scarcely credible even to them- 
selves— that in an open boat, so 
poorly provided, and under cir- 
cumstances every way so calami- 
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tous, they should have been able 
to reach the coast of Timor in 
forty-one days after leaving 
Tofoa, having in that time run, 
by their log, a distance of 
three .thousand six hur dred and 
eighteen nautical miles ; and 
tl^t, notwitlistanding their ex- 
treme distress, without the loss 
of a single individual. • 

The crew, 'who now considered 
their safety as beyond the reach 
of vicissitude, were eager to land 
at the nearest shore without 
fur/her delay ; but Captain 
Bligh, wisely considering that 
the Dutch were only in pos- 
scssion*^of a corner of this large 
island, directed his course to the 
south-west* part of it, in which 
he had but an indistinct recol- 
lection' of hearing the Dutch 
settlcmcyit was situate. They 
had passed along a coast 
covered with palm -trees, and 
afterwards a more open district, 
where the inhabitants were 
clearing and cultivating their 
grounds ; but night came on 
without their discovering any 
appearance of a settlement, or 
an eligible landing-place. 

On the 13th they continued 
their voyage, with the same re- 
sult. About two o’clock, after 
running through a very danger- 
ous sea, they came to a spacious 
bay, with an entrance, that ap- 
fiearcd to form so eligible a sta- 
tion for shipping, that hopes 
were conceived that it might be 
an European settlement. Seeing 
a hut, ^ dog, and some cattle, 
near a sandy beach, the gunner 
and boatswain landed, but were 
gone, when they re- 
by five of 


the natives, from whom they 
met a hospitable reception. 
They were informed that the 
governor resided at a place 
called Coupang, at some dis- 
tance to tlue.north-eas\, and one 
of .the men went with them to 
show the way, but they were 
not able to reach it that night. 
At ten o’clock they came to a 
grapnel, and, for the first time, 
doubled their allowance of 
bread, to which was added a 
4 ittlc wine. • 

On the following morning, 
.after, the most comfortable and 
refreshiiig sleep they had yet en- 
joyed, they found themselves 
dear of the island, and soon 
after, the report of two large 
guns came booming along the 
water. They were electrified 
^vith joy, by tliis, the first sound- 
indicative of European exist- 
ence ; and shortly after two 
square-rigged vessels and a 
cutter appeared at anchor. They 
endeavoured to work to wind- 
ward, but losing ground on cfich 
tack, they took to their oars 
again, and kept rowing till four 
o’clock, when the hands had an 
allowance of bread and wine, 
after which they resumed their 
oars and plied them till daylight, " 
when they found themselves op- 
posite the small fort and town of 
Coiipangf 

They noisted a signal of dis- 
tress by the* aid of some signal 
flags, which they found in the 
boat, and soon after day-break 
a soldier hailed them to land. ^ 
They immediately obeyed the . 
signal, and were agreeably sur- 
prised to find an English sailor, 
who told them he belonged to a 
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Dutch vessel in the road, com- 
manded by Captain Spikeman, 
the second person in the town. 
He received them with great hu- 
manity, ;ind gave directions for 
their immediate reception at his 
own house, where a comfortable 
breakfast was provided, while he 
went to inform the governor of 
their arrival. 

The governor, Mr. W. Adrian 
Van Este, notwithstanding his 
extreme sickness, received tjiem 
with great hospitality, and ex- 
hibited the fullest proof of his 
being possessed of humane and 
generous feelings. He said that 
he considered it the greatest 
blessing of his life that they had 
fallen under his protection ; and 
though such was his infirmity, 
that he could not perform in per- 
son the duties he wished, yet he 
had full confidence in their being 
faithfully performed by Mr. 
Wanjon, his son-in-law, and the 
second in command. There was 
only one uninhabited house in 
Goupang, which he assigned to 
Captain Bligh, and for the 
people he offered either the hos- 
pital or Captain SpikemaiVs 
vessel. 

On examining the premises, 
Captain Bligh found that by tak- 
ing only one apartment to him- 
self, he could find room for the 
whole party. He Accordingly 
allotted another room for the 
master, surgeoh, botanist, and 
gunner, a loft to the other 
officers, and an outer ap^tment 
^o the men ; the governor gene- 
rously furnishing them with bed- 
ding and other necessaries for 
all of them. 

' At noon they ^were supplied 


with a plentiful dinner, and they 
retired to rest early, after having 
returned due thanks to the Al- 
wi*ghty, who had enabled them 
to endure such heavy calamUics, 
and to persevere in such rigid 
economy, that they had eleven 
day provisions remaining vjhcn ' 
they arrived, so* that had they 
6ccn unfortunrrtc enough to have 
missed the Dutch settlement at ^ 
Timor, they could, on the same 
scanty allowance, have pro- 
ceeded to Java. 

. To secure their arrival at Ba- 
tavia, in the island of Java, be- 
fore the October fleet sailed for 
Europe, Captain Bligh pur- 
chased a small schooner, thirty- 
foiir-fect long, for which he gave 
1000 rix-dollars. This they fitted 
out for sea under the name of 
his Majesty's schoDi^er Re- 
source ; and Mr. Wanjon sup- 
plied them with four brass 
swivels and fourteen stand of 
small arms, as a loan, to be re- 
turned at Batavia. « 

On July 20, Mr. Nelson, the 
botanist, died of an inflamma- 
tory fever ; and was the next 
day interred in the burying- 
ground behind the chapel [ap- 
propriated to the Europeans of 
the town. 

The schooner being victualled 
and ready for sea, they took an 
affectionate leave of the inhabi- 
tants of Coupang, and sailed on 
the afternoon of August 20, tak- 
ing the launch with them in tow. 

On Sunday, September 6th, 
they saw the high landt of Cape 
Sandana, in the north-east part 
'of Java, and on the xoth an- 
chored off Passourwang,a Dutch 
settlement on the coast. 

K 2 
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On the next day they sailed, 
iiiid anchored in Sourabaya- 
road, where they were received 
by the governor with great 
friendship and civility, and hos- 
pitably lentertainccU 

They sailed on the lyih, and 
made Samarang, which, next to 
Batavia, is the most consider- 
able settlement which the Dutch 
have in Java. After experienc- 
ing the hospitality of the inlvibi- 
tJints, and receiving medicines 
and attention from Mr. Abcgg, 
the SEiiirgeon of the hospital, they 
sailed on the 26th with a gallo)', 
mounting six swivels, ^\llich the 
governor had ordered to accoin- 
])any them ,to Uatavin, whc're 
they arrived on the 1st of Octo- 
ber. llt^re they found n Dutch 
man-of-war riding at anchor, 
besides tflvcnty sail of Dutch 
liast India ships and many 
smaller vessels. 

In a few days Captain Bligh 
was seized with fever, occasioned 
by the suffocating heat of the 
atmosphere; and, as he could 
get no relief, he resolved to leave 
Batavia as soon as possible ; for 
this purpose he took a passage 
in a packet about to sail to 
Europe, for himself, his clerk, 
and a servant, which Avcrc all 
the vessel could accommodate. 

On Friday, the 9th of October, 
the Gmi^ral Elliott arrived, hav- 
ing saved a quantity of treasure 
that \va$. on board the Vaii’ 
siitart, an English East India- 
mani which had been lost in the 
straits oLBanca. 

On the following day the Re- 
source ^vas sold by Dutch auc-'*j 
tion ; that is, the vessel put up 
at 2000 rix^oUars, from which 


deductions were made until some 
person bid ; unfortunatelyno one 
offered, until it had been lowered 
to 295 dollars, at which she was 
sold to an Englishman com- 
manding a ship from Bengal. 

Oil tl)o 1 6th of October, Cap- 
tain 151 igh embarked in the 
packet, which was commanded 
by Captain Peter Cpuvret, and 
bound for Middlcburgh. The 
governor promised that those of 
the company who remained bc- 
hfiul should follow in the first 
ship, and be as little divided as 
])ossible. Mr. Fryer, the master, 
had iDccn n eviously authorised 
to supply the men and officers 
left under his command with one 
mouth^s pay, to enable them to 
jHirchasc clothing for their pas- 
sage to II U|.' land. 

On the ic)th the packet spoke 
with the Rambler^ an American 
brig, bound from Boston to Ba- 
tavia. After passing the Straits 
of Siinda, they steered to the 
northward of Cocos Isles. 

Nothing of consequence oc- 
curred during the voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence they sailed in company 
with the As/nr, French frigate, 
and on the 21st came in sight of 
Ascension Island, On the I3tb 
of March, 1790, they were off 
the Bill of Portland, and on the 
evening of' Sunday, the follow- 
ing day, Capkain Bligh left the 
packet, and waA landed at the 
Isle of Wight. 

Tho§c who had been left at 
Batavia, were provided with pas^ 
sages by the earliest ships ; but 
though apparently in good health 
at the time they were left by the 
captain, they did not all live to 
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quit Batavia. Thomas Hall died 
before* the departure of the 
packet, and Peter Linklctter 
and the master’s mate, Mr. 
Elphinstonc, within a fortnight 
after, as the hardships the^f had 
experienced rendered them un- 
able to support so unhealthy a 
climate as that of Batavia ; but 
of ninetcciT who were forced into 
the launch by the mutineers, it 
pleased God that twelve should 
surmount the • difficulties ‘ . ajul 
dangers of this unparalleled 
voyage, and live to revisit their 
native land. 

Various causes have been as- 
signed by the different persons 
interested for such an unparal- 
leled mutiny as that described in 
the foregoing narrative ; but it 
must be borne in mind, that 
each of those who have given 
any insight into tlic details, and 
described the actions of them- 
selves or others, have naturally 
been biased Vjy the particuLir 
position in which they have been 
placed, and the feelings they 
would naturally imbibe from 
their peculiar situation. Lieu- 
tenant Bligh speaks of the mu- 
tineers as harsh, unfeeling 
wretches, deaf to every prin- 
ciple of humanity, but chiefly 
instigated to their purpose by 
the prospect of changing the toil 
and hardships of a* sailor’s life 
for the slothfiil* indolence and 
luxurious ease which they ob- 
served to be enjoyed by the na- 
tives of Otaheite ; whereas, on 
* the other hand, the conduct of 
Bligh towards his officers, as rc-, 
. lated in a manuscript journal 
kept by Morrison, the boat- 
swain’s mate. \fa5 so arbitra^, 


brutal, and disreputable, as to 
be the chief, if not the sole cause 
of the rebellion of Christian and 
his colleagues. 

From the evidence it is appa- 
rent that, at all events, solnething 
more than Captain Bligh set 
forth in his statement piuised^ 
l)ctween him and Mr, Christian ; 
we give one incident (of which 
Mr. Bligh took no notice) from ^ 
Morrison’s Journal. 

“On the afternoon of the 27th, 
Lieutenant Bligh came on deck, 
and missing some of the oocoa- 
nuts, which had been piled up 
between the guns, saiil^they had 
been stolen, and could not have 
been taken away, without the 
knowledge of the officers, all of 
whom were sent for ;ind qiic? 
tioned on the subject. On their 
declaring that they h?id not seen 
.any of the people touch them, he 
exclaimed, ‘ 'I'hcn you must have 
taken them yourselves ! ’ and 
proceeded to inquire of them 
separately, how many they liacL. 
purchased. On coming to Mr. 
Christiaif, that gentleman an- 
swered , — ‘1 do not know, Sir, 
but 1 hope you do not think me 
so mean as to be guilty of steal- 
ing yours.’ Mr. Bligh replied, 
‘Yes, you d — d hound, I do — 
you must have stolen them from 
me, or you would be able to give 
a better account of them.’ Then, 
turning to the other officers, he 
said, * God d--n you scoundrels, 
you are all thieves alike, and 
combine with the men to rob 
me. I suppose you w^ll steal my. 
yams next, but I’ll sweat you for 
it you rascals, — I’ll make half of 
you jump overboard, before you 
get through Endeavour. Straits.’ 
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About as pretty a specimen as 
could be given of this man^s ca- 
pabilities of governing a ship's 
crew ! and his language, — which 
wou]d disgrace the frequenter of 
a pot-house — was addressed to 
gentlemen, nearly, or quite his 
cqiii^l in birth, and, if his lan- 
guage may be taken as a crite- 
rion, his superion in everything 
else.” 

This is but one of the number 
of anecdotes produced, to show 
that he indulged his every cbul- 
litiooi of a passionate, irritable 
temper, in wounding and dis- 
gusting the feelings of his 
officers, iVi a manner so totally 
unfitting a gentleman, bearing 
his Majesty's commission, that 
it could not fail to disgust and 
estrange the mind of every one 
from him. • The accounts, how- 
ever, arc very contradictory, and 
it is very evident that the con- 
duct of the mutineers was both 
unjustifiable and unpardonable, 

‘ — — ■ *Tis mine to tell their tale of 
grief. 

Their constant peril, andt their scant 
relief ; 

Their days of danger, and their nights of 
pain ; 

Their manly courage, e’en when deemed 
in vain ; 

The sapping famine, rendering scarce a 
son 

Known to his mother in the skeleton ; 

The ills that lessened still their little store. 

And starved e*en Hunger till he wrung 
no more ; 

The varying frowns and favours of tlic 
deep. 

That now almost engulfs, then leaves to 
creep, 

With crazy oar and shaUered strength, 
along 

The tide, that yields reluctant to the 
strong ; 

Tb* incessant fever of that arid thirst 

Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds 
that hurst 

Above their naked bones, and eels 

delight 


In the cold drenching of the stormy 
night ; 

And from the outspread canvas gladly 
wrings 

A drop to moisten life's all-gasping 
springs ; 

The savage foe escaped, to seek again 

More hospitable shelter from the main ; 

The*ghastly spectres which were doomed 
at last 

To tell as true a tale of dangers past. 

As ever the d.irk annals of the deep 

Disclosed for man to dread, or woman 
weep." 

Independent of the object of 
the preceding voyage being ren- 
dered abortive, sp audacious and 
criminal an act of insubordina- 
tion as that committed by Chris- 
tian and his associates, could 
not pass uTinoticcd. Lieutenant 
Bligli was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and a second 
time sent out to transport the 
bread-fruit to the West Indies, 
which he succeeded in accom- 
plishing. The British govern- 
ment having resolved to adopt 
every possible means to appre- 
hend the mutineers and bring 
them to punishment, and also to 
obtain a survey of Endeavour 
Straits, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the passage to Botany 
Bay, sent out the Pandora 
frigate, of twenty-four guns, and 
one hundred and sixty men, 
under the command of Captain 
Edward Edwards, with orders 
to proceed, in the first instance, 
to Otaheite,. and if he did not 
find the mutineers there, to visit 
the different grojips of the So- 
ciety and Friendly Islands, and 
others in the neighbouring parts 
of the Pacific ; and to use his 
best endeavours to seize and' 
bring home in confinement, the 
whole or such part of the delin- 

S uents as they might be able to 

iecover, «> 
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VOYAGE OF THE PANDORA, 

In January, 1791, tlffe Pandora 
passed the Straits of Magellan, 
and anchored in Matavai Bay 
the 23rd of March. ' Befor^the 
ship had anchored, Joseph Cole- 
man, the armourer of Uic Bounty^ 
attempted to come on board ; 
and severar questions were put 
to him about the Bounty and her 
people, to which he gave ready 
replies. Soon « afterwards*- he 
was followed by Mr. Peter Hcy- 
wood and Mr. Steward, mid- 
shipmen, who were brought 
down into the cabin ; when, 
after some conversation, I ley- 
wood asked if Mr. Hayward, 
then Lieutenant of the Pandora^ 
was on board, and who was sent 
for. After further conversation, 
Captain Edwards called in the 
sentinel to take them into cus- 
tody, and to put them in irons. 
Soon after this, four others ar- 
rived, and from them and some 
of the natives he learned that 
several of the mutineers were 
still on the island ; but that 
Christian and nine men had long 
since left it in the Bounty, say- 
ing to the natives, that Captain 
Cook was living, and that Cap- 
tain Bligh had gone to settle at 
Whytutakee along with him. He 
also learned that seme of the 
people of the Bountyl^^d built a 
schooner, with^which they had 
sailed the day before from Ma- 
tavai Bay to the N. W, part of 
Jthe island. • 

On this intelligence, he de- 
^atched the two lieutenants, 
Comer and Hayward, with the 
innace and launch, to intercept 
cr. They soon got sight of hef 


and chased her out to sea ; but 
night coming on and the chase 
gaining on them, they were com- 
pelled to give up the pursuit. 
They learned, however, that^he 
had returned to* Papatrd, on 
which they were again des- 
patched in search of her. Lkii- 
t^nant Corner succeeded in 
taking three off the mutineers, 
and Hayward, on arriving at 
PapuiTc, found the schooner, 
but the mutineers had fled to 
the mountains. He carried off 
the schooner, and returned 4 icxt 
day, wlien hearing they were 
coming down, he dre^ up his 
pai ty in order to receive them ; 
and when within hearing called 
to then* to lay down tlieir arms, 
which they did, and they were 
brought prisoners to the ship. 

The following persons were 
received on board the Pandora: 
Peter Hey wood, George Stewart, 
midshipmen ; James Morrison, 
bo.atswain^s mate ; Charles Nor- 
man and Thomas M‘Intosh,» 
carpenter's mates ; Joseph Cole- 
man, arirlburcr ; Richard Skin- 
ner, Thomas Ellison, Henry 
Hilbrant, Thomas Burkitt, John 
Millward, John .Sumner, Wil- 
liam Muspratt, Richard Byrne, 
seamen ; being fourteen in all. 

From various statements of 
the mutineers, and from journals 
that had been kept by some of 
them, it appeared that after the 
departure of Captain Bligh in 
the launch, they proceeded to 
Toobouai, a solitary island 
discovered by Captairr Cook in 
1777, and which has since re- 
ceived the name of Pitcairn's 
Island, where they anchored on 
May 25th, 1789, They had 
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thrown overboard the greater 
part of the bread-fniit plants, 
and divided among ‘themselves 
the property of the officers and 
men whom they had so inhu- 
manly ‘turned adrHt. They in- 
tended to have formed a settle- 
mcMFit at this island, but the 
opposition of the natives, quaj*- 
rels among tlieifiselves, and the 
want of many necessary mate- 
rials, determined them to go to 
Otaheitc for what they might 
require to effect their purpose. 
They accordingly sailed from 
Toobouai about the latter end 
of the jnonth, and arrived at 
Otaheite on the 6th of June. 

After receiving a large stock 
of provisions, with wliich the 
Otaheitcans liberally supplied 
them, under the belief that it 
was for •Captains Cook and 
Bligh, who waited for them at 
Whytutakec, they loft Otaheite 
on the 19th of June, taking with 
them eight men, nine. women, 
and seven bop, and returned to 
Toobouai, where they arrived 
on the 26th. 

They immediately commenced 
building a fort of fifty yards 
square, but disagreements among 
themselves, and continual dis- 
putes and skirmishes with the 
natives, rendered their situation 
so disagreeable and unsafe, and 
the work went on so slowly, that 
it was agreed to discontinue the 
building of the fort. The men, 
instead of that voluptuous in- 
dolence, the hope of which had 
impelled * them to this guilty 
course, found nothing but hard« 
work and bard fighting. Chris- 
tian very soon perceived that 
his authority was on the wane, 


and a consultation was therefore 
held as to the most advisable 
step to be taken. After much 
angry discussion, it was deter- 
mined, contrary to the ^tidvice of 
Chnstian, to return to Otaheite ; 
that* those who chose to go on 
shore migjit do so, and that 
those who preferred to remain 
in the ship could then proceed 
to whatever place they should 
agree upon among themselves. 

^ They accordingly sailed from 
Toobouai on the 15th, and ar- 
rived at Matavai Bay on the 
20th September, 1789. Sixteen 
of the nuitinecrs were put on 
shore, where they were received 
by the natives with their usual 
fond cordiality ; but Christian, 
justly apprehensive of the con- 
sequences) of remaining in Ota- 
hcUc, slipped cable in tlie night, 
and made off with all who were 
on board, amounting to nine 
English, six Otahcitcan men, 
and eleven women. 

Of the sixteen who came on 
sliorc at Otaheite, Churchill and 
Thompson, two of the most 
active in the mutiny, perished 
by violent deaths. These two 
men had accompanied a chief, 
the Uiyo or sworn friend of 
Churcliill ; who having died 
without children, this mutineer 
succeeded f.o his property and 
dignity, according to the custom 
of the country. ^Thompson, for 
some real or fancied insult, took 
an opportunity of shooting his 
companion. The natives as- 
sembled, and to avei^e thef 
murder, literally stoned Thomp- 
son to death ; and his skull was 
brought on board i}cA Pandora. 
The remaining fourteen were 
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received on board the Pandora, 
as befbre-mentioned, and imme- 
diately placed in confinement. A 
roundhouse was built on the after- 
part of Uie quarter-deck, for their 
more effectual security, and to 
prevent their having any “com- 
munication with, or «owding the 
ship’s company. This round- 
house was only eleven feet long, 
built as a prison, and ‘ aptly 
named “ Pandora’s liox,” which 
was entered Ijy a scuttle .in 
the roof, about eighteen inches 
square. Instead, however, of 
two-thirds allowance, ta which 
prisoners are legally limited, 
they were victualled in every 
respect the same as the ship’s 
company. Their families were 
also allowed to visit them ; a 
permission which gave rise to 
the most affecting scenes. Every 
day the wives came down with 
their infants in their arms ; the 
fathers weeping over their babes 
who were soon to be orphans, 
and husband and wife mingling 
cries and tears at the prospect 
of so calamitous a separation. 

It appears, that when the 
little schooner before mentioned 
had been finished, six of the 
fourteen mutineers that were at 
Otaheite embarked in her, with 
the intention of proceeding to 
the East Indies, and actually 
ut to sea ; but meeting with 
ad weather, a^d suspecting the 
nautical abilities of Morrison, 
the boatswain’s mate, who had 
first undertaken the construction 
of the vessel (assisted by the 
two carpenters, the cooper, and 
some others), and whom they 
had -elected as commanding 
ofEceri thejr resoWed to ro^urn 


to Otaheite. Stewart and Hey- 
v/ood took no part in this trans- 
action, as they had made up 
their minds to remain at Ota- 
heite, and there await the airival 
of a king’s ship, as they* deemed 
it morally certain that one would^ 
be sent out in search of tb^m ; 
Sind this is confirmed by the 
alacrity which^they displayed in 
getting on board the Pandora i 
the instant of her arrival. 

The main objects of their 
expedition being thus fulfilled, 
and an ample sca-storc laid in, 
the Pandora left Otaheite on 
the Sth of May, 179V accom- 
panied by the little schooner 
which the miitineei*s had built. 
In point of size she was not 
much larger than Lieutenant 
Bligh’s launch, her dimensions 
being thirty feet length of keel, 
thirty-five feet length on deck, 
nine feet and a half extreme 
breadth, and five feet depth of 
hold. 

The Pandora touched at* 
Huahcinc and Holabola ; but 
when thc}f came to Why tutakce, 
they made particular inquiries, 
without obtaining any informa- 
tion ; the natives declaring, that 
till now they had never seen a 
white man. They accordingly 
made sail, and on the 22nd 
of May reached Palmerston’s 
Islands, where they had no 
sooner landed, than Lieutenant 
Corner found a yard and some 
spars with the broad arrow upon 
them, and marked " Bounty.” 
This induced the captain to 
^ausc a minute search to be 
made in all these islands, in the 
course of whiclt the Pandora, 
being driven out \o sea by 
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blowing weather, and it being 
very thick and hazy, lost sight 
of the little schooner and a jolly- 
boat with a midshipman and 
four*mep on board, the latter of 
which was never mdre heard of. 
Th^ cruised about for two days, 
disAarging great and small 
guns, and burning false fires, 
but without success, and they 
‘ were obliged to leave them to 
their fate. 

The Pandora now proceeded, 
and on the 29th arrived at An- 
namooka, the principal of the 
Friendly Isles, where they re- 
mained till the 8th of August, 
when they set sail, following 
nearly the "track of Captains 
Carteret and Bligh. 

' The vessel soon got into the 
track of Bougainville, whose 
narrative had represented it as 
a dangerous route. For some 
time they laj'-to during the night; 
but afterwards conceiving that 
it was not consistent with the 
^ despatch now necessary, they 
imprudently dropped that pre- 
caution. On the 25 til they saw 
breakers, and more towards 
noon, extending in such a direc- 
tion as to bar their progress 
southward. They then stood 
to the westward, but soon dis- 
covered another reef, which ap- 
peared to close all progress. 
The boat was sent out to look 
for an opening, and about five 
o’clock the signal was made that 
one had been found, when they 
made signals for the boats to 
return, from the dread of losing 
her like the tender and jolly* 
boat. 

Night had just closed, the 
boat was on board, and the sails 


were trimmed ; but scarcely had 
the Pandora began to move, 
wdien the alarm was given that 
she had struck on a reef. They 
had a quarter less two fathoms 
on the larboard side, and three 
fathoms on the starboard side ; 
the sails were braced about dif- 
ferent ways to endeavour to get 
her off, but to no purpose ; they 
were tlien clewed up and after- 
wards furled, the top-gallant- 
yarcls got dowq, and the top- 
gallant - masts struck. Boats 
were hoisted out with a view to 
carry olit an anchor, but before 
that could be effected the ship 
struck so violently on the reef, 
that the carpenter reported she 
made eighteen inches of water 
in five minutes ; and in five 
minutes more there were four 
feet of water in the hold. In 
this dreadful crisis all hands 
were turned to the pumps, and 
to bale at the different hatch- 
ways, and a number of prisoners 
were released from irons and 
put to this work ; but the leak 
continued to gained upon them 
so fast, that in little more than 
an hour and a half after she 
struck the water was nine feet 
deep in the hold. About ten 
o’clock they perceived that the 
ship had beaten over the reef 
and was in ten fathoms water ; 
they therefore let go the small 
bower - anchol-, ^cleared away a 
cable, and also let go the best 
bower-anchor in fifteen and a 
half fEfthoms water under foot 
to steady the ship. Some of her 
guns were thrown overboard ; 
and the water gaining upon 
them only in a small degree^ 
^tliey flattered^ themselves that, 
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by the assistance of a thrummed of the ship ; a small quantity of 
topsail/ which they were pre- bread, water, and other neccs- 
paring to haul under the ship’s sary articles, were put into each ; 
bottom, they might be able to two canoes which they had on 
lessen the leak, and to free her board were lashed together and 
of the water ; but these flatter- put into the • water ; raffs were 
ing hopes did not last long ;* for, made, and spars, booms, hen- 
as she settled in tlw water, the coops, and everything buoyamt,"^ 
leak increased to such an ex- v^ere cut off, as means of safety, 
tent, that there was every reason which might bt clung to in the 
to apprehend she would ‘ sink last extremity, 
before daylight. The night was The double canoe, that was 
dark and storm;^ and they wefc able to support a considerable 
everywhere encompassed by number of men, broke adrift 
rocks, shoals, and breakers, and with only one man, and *was 
unfortunately two of the pumps bulged upon a reef, affording 
were for some time rendered no assistance when sh<j was so 
useless ; one of them, however, much wanted on this melan- 
was repaired, and they continued choly and trying oceasion. Two 
baling and pumping, between of the boats were laden with 
life and death, without being men and sent to a smaJl sandy 
able to prevent the continual island, or key, about four miles 
ingress of the water. At length from the wreck, while The other 
the ship began to heel : one two boats remained near the 
man was killed by a gun run- ship to pick up all the men that 
ning to leeward, and another by could be seen, 
the fall of a spare topmast. 'I'hrcc of the Bounty s people. 
The people at the pumps be- Coleman, Norman, and M‘ln- • 
came faint, but were supported tosh, were let out of irons, but 
by rations of excellent strong no notice Was taken of the other 
beer, which served the purpose prisoners, although Captain Ed- 
much better than spirits ; and wards was entreated to have 
they continued intrepid Jind mercy on them, as he passed 
obedient to the last. over their prison in effecting his 

About half an hour before own escape ; but, fortunately, 
daybreak, a council of officers the mastcr-at-arms, when slip- 
was held, when it was unani- ping from the roof of “ Pandora’s 
mously decided, ** th^ nothing Box ” into the sea, let the kevs 
more could be ^pne for the pre- of the irons fall through the 
servation of his Majesty’s ship,” shuttle, which he had just be- 
lt then became necessary to fore opened, and enabled them 
provide for the preservation of to effect their own liberation, 
the people. The four boats. Scarcely was this * effected 
consisting of one launch, one when the ship went down, leav- 
eight - oared pinnace, and two ing nothing visible but the top- 
six - oared yawls, with careful mast cross-trees. The master- 
band$ in themi were kept astern J alarms, and all the sentinels 
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sunk to rise no more. The cries 
of them, and the other drowning 
men, were awful in the extreme; 
and more than half an hour 
elapsed before the survivors 
could be taken up by the boats. 

On mustering the people that 
we^c saved, it appeared that 
eighty-nine of the ship’s com- 
pany answered to their names, 
t and ten of the mutineers that 
had been prisoners on board ; 
but thirty-one of the ship's com- 
pany and four mutineers were 
lost." 

Tlicy now hauled up the boats, 
and examined the stock of pro- 
visions that had been saved. 
They were found to consist of 
two or three bags of bread, two 
or three O^eakers of water, and 
a little wine, with which they 
were to find their way from the 
eastern extremity of New (hiinca 
to the settlement in Timor. 

A day was passed in putting 
the boats into the best order they 
could, and distributing the crew 
and prisoners among them. 
Thirty were put into the launch, 
and the pinnace and the red and 
the blue yawls had twenty-three 
in each. The ten prisoners were 
divided by twos and threes. 

They left the island at twelve 
o’clock on the ist of September. 
They soon found themselves on 
the coast of New Holland ; and 
the red yawl made the agreeable 
discovery of a fine bay, where 
there was a ^ring of excellent 
water at the foot of the beach. 
They drank, and filled a tea- 
kettle and two great bottles ;»biTt 
the other boats, were, unfortu- 
nately, too far ahead to be called 
bagk. The necessity of keeping 


together being urgent, as their 
supplies were in the launch, they 
towed each other during the 
night. At midnight they were 
alarmed by the cry of breakers 
a-head,” biit fortunately they 
succeeded in getting clear of 
them. 

Next day they came to an 
inhabited island, but the natives 
making a hostile appearance, 
and letting ily a shower of ar- 
rows among them, they made no 
further attempt to procure relief. 
In the evening they reached one 
Avhich* they called Laforcy’s 
Island, where they landed and 
slept during the night. In the 
morning they succeeded in dis- 
covering a spring, with which 
they filled to the brim every 
article on board that would hold 
hqiiid, including the carpenter’s 
boots, which w^re first emptied 
from the fear of leakage. 

After leaving Laforcy’s Island, 
they entered the vast abyss of 
the Indian Ocean, of which they 
had a thousand miles to cross. 
They soon encountered so heavy 
a swell, that it threatened de- 
struction to their little fleet. 
Apprehensive of their being sepa- 
rated, as they had not the means 
of dividing the water, their first 
resource was to take each other 
in tow ; but the swell ran so 
high, thaf in the middle of the 
night a new fow-line broke, and 
after being made fast, broke a 
second time, which obliged them, 
after Several trials, to give up 
the towing system, as it would 
have torn the boats to pieces. 

Notwithstanding the supply of 
water whjch they had procured, 
their allows^n^e was still so shotr. 
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and their thirst so severe, that 
several* in desperation drank 
their own iirjnc, and many drank 
salt water, but in both eases with 
fatal results. They also endea- 
voured to procure 'coolness by 
applying wet clothes, dipped in 
salt water ; but so great an ab- 
sorption took place, through heat 
and fever, that the fluids were 
tainted with the salt, and the 
saliva in the mouth became 
intolerable. ^ ^ 

In this miserable state they 
remained from the 2nd to the 
13th of September, ivlim land 
was discovered, but a dead calm 
prevented them from nearing the 
coast until the following day, and 
there was such a prodigious surf, 
that landing could not be at- 
tempted. At length, about twelve 
o’clock, the red yawl ran into a 
creek, upon which the other Imats 
divided the remainder of the 
water, and, animated with fresh 
spirits, dashed manfully across a 
somewhat formidable reef which 
interposed, and found a fme 
spring of Avatcr, which afforded 
immediate relief. 

They were very hospitably 
treated by the natives, who 
brought them large supplies, 
giving them as much pork and 
fowls as they wanted for a few 
buttons. They sat down and 
made a very hearty 'dinner, but 
the weak state o£ their minds 
and bodies made^ hem so alarmed, 
.and caused such a general gloom 
to steal upon them, that thf night 
was spent in a succession of 
groundless panics and unneces- 
sary fear. 

They set sail at one o'clock on 
the following day,^and at five in 


the succeeding afternoon, they 
landed at Coupang. The former 
governor was dead, and was suc- 
ceeded by Vanion, his son-in-law, 
the same who was called Wanjon 
by Bligh. JHc received them 
with the same hospitality and 
generous kindness that wa& sor 
I fully experienced by their unfor- 
' tunalc prcclcocssors, and not 
only supplied all their wants, 
but. did evcrylhing in his power ' 
to regale them, and make them 
spend their time agreeably, 

On the 6th of October^ the 
party embarked in the Rombani^^ 
Dutch luist-l ndiaman,and sailed 
through the Sim its of Allas. At 
the island of Flores, they en- 
countered a most dreadful storm, 
willi thunder and lightning ; 
the pumps were choked, and the 
ship was driven impetuously on 
a b.arbarous shore that lay on 
their lee. The Dutch mariners 
were affrighted at the storm, and 
the vessel was saved by the skill 
and intrepidity ’of the British^ 
tars. 

On lheii30th they arrived at 
Sainarang, where they had the 
delightful surprise of meeting 
the little schoo icr so long given 
j up for lost. All the sympathies 
01 human nature, in their utmost 
warmth, Avcrc called forth on 
both sides ; and with eyes stream- 
ing with joy, they recounted to 
each other the mutual tale of 
shipwreck, famine, peril, and 
disaster. 

The crew of the tender, on 
the unfortunate night when they 
parted with their companions, 
were attacked by the natives in 
a numerous and powerful body, 
but being possessed of fire-arms, 
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they succeeded in keeping them 
off. On the next day the ship 
was missing, and was sought for 
in vain ; and their situation now 
became critical in the extreme. 
The diltress for want of water 
^_was so excessive, that one young 
became deranged, and did 
not recover for several monthg. 
In endeavouring* to make for 
, Annamooka, they stumbled upon 
Tofoa, the scene of Captain 
Bligh’s disaster, and experienced 
a similar treacherous attempt, 
which was defeated, in conse- 
quence of their being well armed ; 
thus thqv, with due precaution, 
could afterwards carry on a trade 
with the natives for necessaiy 
supplies. 

I'hey had now to enter on the 
same career as Captain Bligh, 
with one Very important advan- 
tage, however, that being pro- 
vided with fire-arms, they could 
venture to land at the different 
islands on their route, and pro- 
'■ cure that winch they most 
urgently wanted. They, how- 
ever, neglected his pneaution of 
steering southwards in order to 
clear New Guinea \ the conse- 
quence of which was that they 
encountered the same reef upon 
which the Pandora had perished, 
and traversed long from shore to 
shore, without being able to find 
a passage. At length they were 
placed between the dreadful 
alternative of shipwreck or 
famine ; and, as a last resource, 
they boldly pushed forward, and 
succeeded in beating over the 
reef. ^ 

After passing Endeavour 
Straits, they were picked up by 
a small Dutch vessel, where they 


were received on board, and 
treated with great humanity; 
but as no officer under the rank 
of lieutenant bears a commission, 
they had no document, to show, 
and fell under the suspicion of 
being the mutineers of the 
Bounty, They were therefore 
kept under a short, though 
humane, surveillance^ until the 
appearance of their fellow-sea- 
men dispelled all suspicion. 

This little ^chooncr was a 
remarkably swift sailer, and 
being afterwards employed in 
the sea-otter trade, is stated to 
have made one of the quickest 
passages ever known from China 
to the Sandwich Islands. This 
memorable little vessel was pur- 
chased at Canton, by the late 
Captain Broughton, to assist him 
in surveying the coast of Tartary, 
and became the means of pre- 
serving the crew of his Majesty's 
ship Providence^ amounting to 
one hundred and twelve men, 
when wrecked to the eastward of 
Formosa, in the year 1797. 

On the 7th of November, 
Captain Edwards and his party 
arrived at Batavia, where it was 
agreed with the Dutch East- 
India Company, to divide the 
whole of the ship’s company and 
prisoners among fdur of their 
ship’s proceeding to Europe. 
The latter* the captain took with 
him in the Vreedenburgh j but 
finding his Mijesty's ship the 
Gorgon at the Cape, he tran- 
shipped himself and prisoners, 
and proceeded in her to Spithead, 
where he arrived on the 19th of 
June, 1792. 

On the second day after their 
arrival at Spi|head, the prisoners 
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were transferred to the Hecior^ the South Seas, and to use his 
comnfanded by Captain (late best endeavours to recover the 
Admiral Sir George) Montague, said vessel, and to bring in con- 
where they were treated with the linement to England the said 
greatest humanity ; and every Fletcher Christian and his^sso- 
indulgence allowed that could ciates, or a& many of thhm as he 
with propriety be extended to might be able to apprehend, in 
men in their unhappy situation, order that they might be broMgIf? 
until the period when they were to condign punishment that 
to be arraigned before the com- reter Hey woctl, James Morrison, 
petent authority, and pht on Charles Norman, Joseph Colc- 
their trials for muthiy and piracy, man, Thomas Ellison, Thomas 
which did not mkc place tHJ the M‘>ntosh, Thomas Burkitt, John 
arrival of the remainder of the Millward, William Muspratt, 
prisoners. and Michael Byrne, had* been 

The court assembled to try the brought to England, and were 
prisoners on board his Majesty’s now put on their trjal, under 
ship Duke^ on September 12th, the 19th article of war, which 
1792, and continued, by adjourn- states — 
ment from day to day (except “If any person, in orbelong- 
Sunday), till the i8th of the ing to the fleet, shall, make, or 
same month. Vice-Admiral Lord endeavour to make any mutinous 
Hood, president; Captains Sir assembly, upon arfy pretence 
Andrew Snape llamond, bart., whatsoever, every person offend- 
John Colpoys, Sir George Mon- ing herein, and being convicted 
tagiie, Sir Roger John Bazeley, thereof, by the sentence of 
Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, John the court-martial, shall suffer 
Thomas Duckworth, John Ni- death. 4 ^ 
Cholas Inglefield, John Knight, After hearing the evidence 
Albemarle Bertie, Richard Good- that wac* offered, both for and 
win Keats, were present. against the prisoners, and the 

The charges set forth that prisoners having made their de- 
Fletcher Christian, who was mate fence, the court met on the sixth 
of the Bounty^ assisted by others day, viz., the i8th of September, 
of the inferior officers and men, The prisoners were brought in 
armed with muskets and bayonets, and audience admitted, when 
had violently and forcibly taken the president having asked the 
that ship from her 'aominander, prisoners if they or any of them 
Lieutenant Bliglk; and that he, had anything more to offer in 
together with the master, boat- their defence, the court was 
swain, gunner, and carpenter, and cleared, and'agreed — 
other persons, being nineteen in “ That the charges had been 
diumber, were forced into the proved against the said Peter 
launch, and cast adrift. That Hey wood, James Morrison, 

Captain Edwards, in the Pan - Thomas Ellison, Thomas Bur- ' 
doray was directed to proceed to kitt, John Millward, and William 
Otaheite, and other islands in Muspratt ; and did adjudge 
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them, and each of them, to suffer 
death, by being hanged by the 
neck, on board such of his 
Majesty’s ship or ships of war, 
and cat such time or times, and 
at such* place or places as the 
commissioners for executing the 
•Gifice of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or 
any three of them, for the time 
being, shouM, in writing, under 
'ihvjir hands direct; but the 
court, in con ^deration of v<uwous 
circumstances, did humbly and 
most* earnestly recommend the 
said Peter Hey wood and James 
Morrison to his Majesty’s mercy ; 
and the ’’court further agreed, 
that the charges had not been 
proved against the said Charles 
Norman, Joseph Coleman, 
Thomas McIntosh, and Michael 
Byrne, and did adjudge them 
and each of them to be ac- 
quitted. 

On the 24th of October the 
king's warrant was despatched 
.from the Admiralty, granting a 
full and free pardon to Hey wood 
and Morrison, and respite for 
Muspratt, which was followed by 
a pardon ; and for carrying the 
sentence into execution upon 
Ellison, Burkitt, and Mill ward, 
which was done on the 29th, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Bruns- 
wick^ in Portsmouth harbour. A 
arty from each sliip in the har- 
our, and at Spitliead, attended 
the execution, and the example 
seemed to make a great impres- 
sion upon the minds of all the 
ships' companies present 

« TWENTY YEARS AFTERj\ 

Twenty years passed; the 
Bountyy Fletcher Christian, and 


the piratical crew that he had 
carried off with him in that ship, 
had long ceased to occupy a 
thought in the public mind. The 
fate of those who had escaped 
continued to be involved in 
mystery, and only vague rumours 
reached Europe, till light was 
unexpectedly thrown upon it by 
the following voyage.. 

On- the 31st of December, 
1813, Sir Thomas Staines, cap- 
tain of his Majesty's frigate the 
Briton y was ordered to sail with 
a licet for the East Indies. In 
twenty■■fi^'c days they arrived off 
Madeira, and on the 28th of 
March entered the harbour of 
Rio dc Janeiro. During their 
slay at this place, the Briton re- 
ceived a new destination. In- 
teji-igcncc had been received that 
the Essex^ a frigate belonging to 
the United States of America, 
with whom England was then at 
war, after committing great de- 
predations on our southern 
whale fishery, was then refitting 
in the port of Valparaiso, and 
Sir Thomas was ordered round 
Cape Horn to endeavour to cap- 
ture this vessel. The crew, in- 
spired with the true spirit of 
British sailors, joyfully hailed 
the prospects of glory and adven- 
ture w'hich this destination 
opened; yet they anticipated, 
and experienced, at this ad- 
vanced season, a boisterous pas- 
sage round Cape Horn. Besides 
the tempests, the cold was also 
very seyere, especially to persons 
who had only been providec^ 
with the thin clothing requisite 
in a tropical voyage. 

On the 2ist of May they 
reached the port of Val^raiso, 
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where they saw his Majesty’s 
ships the and the Cherub y 
in possession of the object of 
their pursuit, which they were 
carrying a prize to England. 
The purpose of their voyage was 
therefore accomplished ^^thout 
their interposition ; but as the 
crew were considerably harassed 
with their stonny passage, and a 
great deal of sickness prevailed, 
the captain deter Aiincd, by way 
of a little rc]|Lxation, tc/.vjsit 
Lima, and sailal for that city in 
company with the Ta^its, 

Lima answered most com- 
pletely the purposes intended. 
The inhabitants were particularly 
fond of the English sailors, and 
led them a continual round of 
feasting and gaiety. After having 
spent the ten days allotted for 
their amusement, and which 
seemed to pass very rapidly, so 
pleasantly was their time em> 
ployed, they were obliged to bid 
adieu to these gay quarters. 
They touched at several points 
on the coast, and then proceeded 
to examine the group of the Gal- 
lapagos- These islands were 
found dark, gloomy, and moun- 
tainous, and almost covered with 
the traces of volcanic eruption. 

This gloomy scene was soon 
gladly exchanged for the more 
cheenul aspect of th(^ Marquesas, 
where the crew met with that 
somewhat too^cofdial welcome, 
which always awaits European 
navigators. Here a party of 
them landed, and were Kceivcd 
by the natives with every testi- 
mony of the most extravagant 
joy, and were presented with 
cocoa-nuts, slings, spears, and 
everything which the natives 


HS 

themselves accounted mostvalu- 
able. 

On the and of September, the 
Briton sailed from the Marquesas, 
and steered to the southward to 
regain the ’port of Valparaiso. 
In the second watch of the nighj^ 
land was unexpectedly •dis!^ 
^covered, and da) light disclosed 
to them a hl-tilc shore, varied 
will) huts, cultivation and people* 
Among the latter there appeared 
an alacrity much greater than 
usual to come out and hail the 
Europeans. The peopl<^ were 
making signs, launching their 
little canoes through, the surf, 
and as soon as they were afloat 
pulling towards the ship with 
the most eager despatch. The 
caplain was mustering the few 
words of the Marquesan tongue 
which he liad pickca up, to hail 
them with, when to the utter 
amazement of himself and all 
present, a voice came from the 
nc.ircst caiioc, asking in good 
English, What is the ship^ 
name?'' and on receiving an 
answer, ftddcd, ‘‘ Who is the 
commander ? " A regular inter- 
course now (.ommenced, and 
they were requested to come on 
board. They were ready to do 
so, but had no boat-hook to hold 
on by ; they were offered a rope, 
but had nothing to make it fast 
to ; their zeal, however, mastered 
every difficulty, and in a few 
minutes they were on board the 
ship. They seemed perfect^ at 
case, and under no apprehen- 
sion; but, the crew Vere still 
lost in wonder, when one of their 
visitors said, you know 

William Bligh, in England?'* 
The veil immediately ^ from 
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their eyes, and they saw them- 
selves about to fathom the depths 
of that mystery, which had 
hitherto involved the fate of 
Christian and his unhappy com- 
rades. The question was in- 
^«.tanlly put, “Do you know one 
Cliristian ? ’* “ Oh, yes, there is 
his son coming yp in the next 
boat ; hisname is Friday Fletcher 
‘October Christian ; his father is 
dead now.” Anxiety was liow 
raised to the highest pitch, to 
learn, everything relating to this 
mysterious transaction ; question 
was put upon question, and from 
the ans^v^rs which were readily 
given, wc may trace the further 
career of Christian and his asso- 
ciates. 

After leaving sixteen of their 
number on shore at Matavai 
Bay, as before-mentioned, he 
again steered for l^itcairn^s Is- 
land, and rejoined the establish- 
ment there, which the natives 
^cem to have made no further 
attempts to oppose ; but a more 
deadly evil ahlicted Jhe rising 
colony. A mortal jealousy arose 
between the English and the 
Otaheiteans ; for which, on the 
part of the latter, there seems 
to have been but too good 
ground. Christianas wife having 
died in childbed soon after the 
birth of their only son, he 
forcibly seized on the wife of 
one of the Otaheiteans : which 
ao enraged the injured and justly 
incensed husband, that in the 
fury of* resentment, charac- 
teristic of savages, he deter- 
mined on a bloody revenge.* 
Takingadyantage of the moment 
when Cjitns^ian was busy* in his 
ykm plant^on, he shot him in , 


the back ; the wound was mortal, 
and the unhappy man at once 
expiated his crimes with his 
life. • 

This was the signal for a 
general rising of the Otaheiteans. 
The English were surprised and 
Overcome ; ,two were killed, and 
John Adams, wounded, fled into 
the woods. This dreadful scene 
was followed by another still 
more tragical, and which seems 
almost to realisq^the dark tradi- 
tions of ancient fable. The 
Otalicitcan females, like those 
of most savage races, had 
almost felt a strong partiality 
in favour of the Europeans; 
and this preference, so cruel 
and mollifying to their own 
countrymen, had been one main 
cause of the deadly enmity 
between the two races. Spec- 
tators of the late fatal contest, 
their feelings wrought to such a 
pitch of regret and indignation, 
that, forgetting all that gentle- 
ness which is proper to the 
female character, they rose in 
the depth of night, and, like 
the too celebrated daughters of 
Danaus, murdered, in their 
sleep, their unsuspecting hus- 
bands and countrymen. 

In this dreadful manner, 
Adams, and the few surviving 
English were saved ; yet out of 
this abyss* of horror, there has, 
by a happy Providence, arisen 
a society bearing no stamp of 
the guilty origin from which it 
sprung! A new race arose, re- 
moved from the scenes of vio^ 
lence in which they had received 
their birth, and carefully in- 
structed, as far as their teachers 
^ere capable, *in the duties of 
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religion and the ties of social 
life. The only survivor of the 
original body, at fhe time of 
the arrival of the Briton^ was 
John Adams, a man of a mild 
and amiable disposition, of about 
sixty years of age, and who 
denied any participation in the 
crime of. the mutineers. Ifc 
was reverenced as the* father 
of the colony, aivd ruled \\ith a 
paternal sway over Ihis^ little 
community. 'Wicir numbers Tiad 
now increased to forty-cijjht, of 
whom six were the (5taheitcaii 
females who had accompanied 
the Europeans in their first 
establishment in the colony : a 
great proportion of them were 
still in childhood ; but there were 
eleven fine young men, groun 
up, and about as many of the 
other sex. 

The islanders always spoke 
English, though they understood 
the Qtaheitcan. The men ap- 
eared to be a fine race, about 
VC feet ten inches in height, 
with manly features, and long 
black hair. Their only attire 
was a mantle, which went over 
the shoulders and hung down to 
the knee, being tied round the 
waist by a girdle, both produced 
from the bark of trees growing 
bn the island. On the head 
they wore a straw “jhat, with a 
few feathers stiigk in it by way 
of ornament. •The young women 
had invariably beautiful teeth, 
fine eyes, and open expression 

'.of countenance, with an engag- 
ing air of simple innocence and J 
sweet sensibility. 

> As soon as the first burst of 
curiosity on both^sides had been 
gratified, the islanders were in^ 


vited to share the breakfast 
which had been served up in 
the cabin, where, before silting 
down to table, they fell on their 
knees, and* with uplifttd hands 
implored the blessing of heaven 
on the meal which lhey«iive¥& 
about to partake of: at the close 
of the repast they resumed the 
same attitude, and breathed a 
fe/vent prayer of thanksgiving 
for the bounty which they had 
just experienced. Upon the 
whole, the crew of the Briton 
Avorc highly gratified by the 
intercourse with these simple 
natives, whose deportment dis- 
played an active intelligence 
and a liberal curiosity, coupled 
at the same time }vith very 
amiable dispositions. 

In consequence 6f the short 
supply of provisions, the Briton 
was only enabled to remain two 
days off the island ; but before 
leaving the island, the captain 
went on shore to visit Adam*. 
After passing through groves of 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, 
they came to a beautiful pic- 
turesque little village : the houses 
were small, arranged in an 
oblong square, with trees inter- 
spersed ; they were regular, con- 
venient, and excessively clean. 
The captain was immediately 
introduced to Adams, whom he 
found a fine-looking old man 
approaching to sixty. In along 
private interview which he had 
with him, they conversed fully 
on everything relating to the 
mutiny of the Bounty. He 
solemnly disavowed all previous 
knoAvledge of, or consent to the 
conspiracy formed by Christian; 
but at the same time admitted 

L 2 
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that, by following the fortunes 
of that unhappy man, he had 
lost every right to his country, 
and that his life was even for- 
feited to the laws. He was now 
at the head of a little community 
tSf" whom he was adored, and i 
whom he carefully instructed in 
the duties of religion, industry, ' 
gmd friendship. 

The greatest want of this little 
family was that of the means • 
of reading and writhig. Adams, j 
thought very little skilled in 
writing, had been at great pains 
to preserve the chronology of 
the period during which he re- 
sided at Pitcairn’s Island. After 
having exhausted his little stock 
of paper, and ink, he used a 
slate and stone pencil, and had 
kept such *a careful record of 
each day, with the week, month, 
and year to which it belonged, 
that there was only one day’s 
difference between his calcula- 
tion and that of the Briton^ 
which may be accounted for 
by their having each* half cir- 
cumnavigated the globe from an 
opposite direction. Sir Thomas 
accommodated them with all 
the paper he could spare, and 
received in return a copy of 
Captain .Cook’s first voyage 
which had belonged to Captain 
Bligh, and contained a num- 
ber of marginal notes in his 
w; iting. 

Nothing more was heard of 
Adams and his family for nearly 
twelve yoars; when, in 1825, 
Captain Beechey,inthe Blossom^ 
who was bound on a voyage* 
of discovery, paid a visit to 
Pitcairn’s l^and. They found 
that a whale-ship had been 


there in the meantime, and left 
a person of the name of John 
Buffet. He proved to be an 
able and willing schoolmaster, 
and had taken upon himlsclf the 
duty cf clergyman. They found 
the inhabitants as well-disposed 
as described by Sir Thomas 
Staines, but still greatly in want 
of many necessaries in wearing- 
apparel, and implements of agri- 
ciilturo. In consequence of a 
rcpVesentation m».dc by Captain 
Bccchey to this effect, his 
Majcsty!s government sent to 
Valparaiso for the necessary 
articles, which arrived in his 
Majesty’s ship Serinj^apatam^ 
commanded by Captain the 
Hon. William Waldegrave, who 
arrived there in March, 1830. 

The ship had scarcely an- 
chored, when George Young was 
alongside in his canoe ; and 
soon after, Friday Fletcher Oc- 
tober Christian, with several 
others in a jolly-boat, who were 
invited to breakfast. They an? 
nounced the death of John 
Adams, which took place in 
March, 1829. 

Thus ended the mutiny of the 
Bounty^ pregnant with loss of 
life, whose origin might be 
traced to the imaginary loss of 
some half-dozen cocoa-nuts. 
— Tales of Shipwrecks by James 
Linbridge^ iS^jS. 

Noth.— In 18591 upon application from 
a number of the settlers, the British Go- 
vernment gave them permission to return 
to their (hd home. Visitors to Pitcairn's 
Island describe it as a paradise in ocean. ~i 

£i>. 

YOUNG CASABIANCA, 

On the fatal explosion of the 
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Orieni at the battle\)f the Nile, 
the conduct and death of Ad- 
miral Casablanca’s^ son, a boy 
whose age did not “exceed thir- 
teen, were singularly remark- 
able. Stationed among the guns, 
he encouraged the gunners and 
sailors ; and when the firing 
happened to be impeded in the 
heat of the action, through ex- 
cess of zeal and agitation, he 
restored order and tranquillity 
by a coolness which was/jiiitc 
astonishing his age. *IIc 
made the gunners and sailors 
sensible of their inadvertencies, 
and took care that each gun 
was served with cartridges suited 
to its calibre. 

He did not know that his 
father had been mortally 

wounded ; and when the fire 
broke out on board the Orient, 
and the guns were abandoned, 
this courageous child remained 
by himself, and called loudly on 
his father to tell him if lie could 
quit his post like the rest with- 
<5Ut dishonour. The fire was 
making dreadful ravages, yet he 
still waited for his father’s an- 
sw’cr ; but in vain ! At length 
an old sailor informed him of 
the misfortune of Casabianca, 
and told him that he was ordered 
to save his son’s life by surren- 
dering. He refused, and ran to 
the gun-room. W'hcn he per- 
ceived his {githcr^ he threw him- 
self upon hiiTP, held him in his 
close embrace, and declared that 
he would never quit him. In 
, vain his father entreated him 
and threatened him ; in vain the i 
old sailor, who felt an attach- 
ment to his captain, wished to 
render him this Jast service. “ I 


must die, I will die with my 
father !” answered the generous 
child. ** There is but a moment 
remaining,” observed the sailor; 

shall have a great difficulty 
in saving inysclf ; adieu.” The 
fliime reaching the powder, the 
vessel blew up with the 
Casabianca, who in vain covered 
with his body the mutilated re- 
mains of his father. Such i§ 
what the old sailor related to 
General Klcber and Louis 
Bonaparte, on landing at Alex- 
andria. • 


LOI^D DUNDONAJLD AT 
BASQUE ROADS. 

A LIF.U'PKNANT of Marines 
described this hazardous achieve- 
ment of l.ord Cochrane, after- 
wards Earl of Dufidonald, in 
the following terms, in a letter 
to a friend : — 

“ Our fire-ships >vere sent in, 
each conducted by a lieutenant 
and five men ; the ships wcmc 
sixteen in number, and some 
very he%vy : when they got in, 
the Ercnch ships cut and slipped, 
and nine sail of the line got on 
shore on the Isle of Aix, and 
the next morning wc discovered 
them : the fire-ships having done 
little good, the small craft and 
frigates were ordered in to at- 
tempt to destroy them. The 
place where they lay was like 
Portsmouth harbour, under the 
fire of two batteries, each of 
which had three tiers of guns, 
of twenty-nine each, •all he4Wy 
metal : the navi^tion to get at 
them was very difficult, in some 
places there being only four 
fathoms water. Just as we were 
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sitting down to dinner on board f killed and wounded, and ouf 
the Revenge^ our signal was ship was much cut up in sails and 
made to go in and assist the rigging, which made it probable 
gun and mortar vessels ; our that we should be sent in to refit, 
ship 'v\;as clear for action in fif- “ Lord Cochrane caused about 
teen minutes, and in half an hour fifteen hundred barrels of gun- 


we were alongside of three sail 
line, when we opened a 
dreadful cannonade on them, 
which continued for an hour and 
a quarter, when the irarsaw, a 
fine eighty-gun ship, and the 
Aqitilon^ struck to us. We were 
now in a very critical state our- 
selvc$,*beingin only five fathoms 
water, which was ebbing very 
fast ; the batteries on shore, 
having got* our length, struck us | 
almost every .shot for the last 
quarter of an hour : luckily a 
breeze springing up, we got off 
into deeper water, and out of 
reach of tlfeir guns, when we 
anchored again, and sent our 
boats to take out the prisoners, 
and set them on fire about seven 
P.M. At nine they were all in 
fUmes, and at two in the morn- 
ing they blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion ; the Frwich set 
fire to the Tonuicrc^ and the 
Imperieuse to the Calcutta : 
three other ships of the line were 
on shore very much mauled by 
the frigates and bomb-ships ; 
some of them were on their beam- 
ends, and but little chance of 
their getting off again. The 
captain of the Warsaw was on 
board our ship ; he said they 
were bound out to relieve Mar- 
tinique with troops and provi- 
sions. 1 went on ooard his ship 
after she struck, nnd the decks 
were strewed with dead and 
wounded, a most dreadful 
slaughter. We also lost several 


powder to be started into pun- 
cheons, which were placed end 
upwards : upon the tops of these 
' were placed between three and 
four hundred shells, charged 
with fuses; and again, among 
and upon these were between 
two "and three tlfeusand hand- 
grenades. The puncheons were 
fastened to each other by cables 
wound round them, and jammed 
together with wedges ; and 
moistened sand was rammed 
down between these casks, so as 
to render the whole, from stem 
to stern, as solid as possible, 
that the resistance might ren- 
der ,the explosion the more 
violent, 

“ In this immense instrument 
of destruction, Lord Cochrane 
committed himself, with only 
one lieutenant and four seamen; 
and after the boom was broken, 
his lordship proceeded with this 
explosion-ship towards the ene- 
my's line. Let it be recollected 
that at this moment the bat- 
teries on shore were pi'ovided 
with furnaces to fire red-hot shot, 
and then his lordship's danger 
in this cntetjjrisc may be pro- 
perly conceived, 

“ The wind ble\^' a gale, and 
the tide ran three knots an hour. 
When the blue lights of the fire- 
ships were discovered, one of 
the enemy's line made the signal 
Ifor fire-ships ; which being also 
a blue light, the enemy fell into 
great confusion,^firing upon her 
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with very injurious effect, and 
directly cut tneir cables. 

“When Lord Cochrane had 
conducted his explosion-ship as 
near as, was possible, the enemy 
having taken the alarm, he 
ordered his brave little* crew 
into the boat, and followed them, 
after putting fire to the fuse, 
which w£^s calculated to give 
them fifteen minutes to get out 
of the reach of the explosion. 
However, in consequence of the 
wind getting vA*y high, the fuse 
burnt too quickly ; so that, with 
the most violent exertion against 
wind and tide, this intrepid little 
party was six minutes nearer 
than they calculated to be at 
the time when the most tremen- 
dous explosion that human art 
ever contrived took place, fol- 
lowed by the bursting at once 
in the air of nearly four hundred 
shells and three thousand hand- 
grenades, pouring down a shoAver 
of cast-metal in every direction! 
But fortunately our second Nel- 
son was spared, the boat having 
reached, by unparalleled exer- 
tion, only just beyond the extent 
of destruction. Unhappily, this 
effort to escape cost the life of the 
brave lieutenant, whom his noble 
captain saw die in the boat, 
partly under fatigue, and partly 
drowned with Avaves that con- 
tinually broke over tRem. Two of 
the four sailorswere also so nearly 
exhausted tnalt their recovery 
was for some time despaired of. 

“ The repetition of.hifi explo- 
•stons was so dreaded by the 
enemy, that they apprehended 
an equal destruction in every 
fire-ship, and, immediately 
croAvding all s^il, ran before 


|^vind and tide so fast, that the 
fire-ships, though at first very 
near, could not overtake them, 
before they were high and dry 
on shore, except three seventy- 
fours, besides the CatcuUay 
which were afterwards engaged, 
taken, and burnt. ^ 

“Our hero next turned his 
'•attention to •rescue the van- 
I quished from the devouring ele- 
i m(jnts ; and, in bringing awa/ 
the people of the Ville de Var- 
so7tic\ he would not allow even a 
dog to be abnndoned, but took 
the crying little favourite up 
into his arms, and brought it 
away. It may be supposed that 
he had conveyed this fortunate 
little trophy into the bosom of his 
family, Avherc it was, no doubt, 
£vor cherished as an instance of 
his generous care. •But a still 
greater ’ instance of goodness 
Avas displayed in his humanity 
to a captain of a French seventy- 
four, Avho came to deliver his 
o ,\ 01 d to Lord Cochrane, lamcnW 
ing that all he had in the world 
Avas aboq^ to be destroyed by the 
conflagration of his ship. His 
T-ordship instantly got into the 
boat Avith him, and pushed off t6 
assist his prisoner in retrieving 
some valuable loss ; but, in pass- 
ing by a seventy-four, which was 
on fire, her loaded guns began to 
go off ; a shot from Avhich killed 
the French captain by Lord 
Cochrane’s side, and so da- 
maged the boat that she filled 
with water, and the rest of this 
party were nearly drowned.” 

BRAVE JOHN MAYNARD. 

John Maynard was well 
known as a sturdy, intelligent, 
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and God-fearing pilot, on Lake 
Erie. He had charge of a noble 
steamer from Detroit to Buffalo 
one summer afternoon. At that 
time,, the lake steamers seldom 
carried Ifbats. 

Smoke was seen ascending 
ffttiV' below, and the Captain 
called out, “ Simpson, go down _ 
and see what all fliat smoke is ' 
{ibout/' 

In a few moments, Simpson 
hurriedly came back again on 
deck, with his face as pale as 
ashes,* and said, “ Captain, the 
ship is on lire 1’' 

“ Fire ! fire ! fire ! ” instantly 
resounded in all directions. 

All hands » were called up. 
Buckets of water were dashed 
upon the, flames, but in vain. 
There were large quantities of* 
rosin and fhr on board, and it 
was perfectly useless to try to 
save the ship. The passengers 
rushed frantically forward, and 
inquired of the pilot, “ How far 
ifie we from land ?” 

“ Seven miles,'’ he replied. 

“ How long before we reach 
it ?" was the eager question. 

. Three quarters of an hour, 
at our present rate of steam.” 

“ Is there any danger ?” 

“ Danger enough here — sec 
the smoke bursting out ! Go 
fm^vard^ if you would save your 
lives !” replied the pilot. 

Passengers and crew, men, 
women, and children, crowded 
to the forward part of the ship. 
J6hn Maynard stood at his post. 
'The flames at length burst forth 
in a sheet of fire ; clouds of 
smoke arose ; the Captain cried 
out through his trumpet, “John 
Maynard !" 


“ Aye, aye, sir I" responded 
the brave-hearted tar. 

“ How dqes she head?” 

“ South-east by cast, sir.” 

“Head her south-easj, and 
run her on shore.” 

Nedrer, nearer, yet nearer, 
she approached the shore. 

Again the 'Captain cried out, 
“John Maynard!” . The re 
sponsc’ came — alas, much more 
feebly — “Aye, 'aye, sir.” 

Can you hold on five 
minutes longer, ^hn ?” 

“By God's help, I will!’' 

The old man's hair was 
scorched from the scalp ; one 
hand wa*? disabled, and his 
teeth were set : yet he stood 
firm as a rock. He beached 
the ship, — every man, woman, 
and child was saved, as John 
Maynard dropped overboard, 
and'his spirit took its flight to 
God. — GougEs Orations. 

THE LAST SEARCH FOR SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Of all the great enterprises of 
the world, none have been so 
enthusiastically taken up, so 
ably and resolutely prosecuted, 
and so tardily accomplished, as 
the discovery of the “ North- 
west Passage.” 

Twenty-eight years ago the 
North-west •Passage was dis- 
covered by Sir..Johp Franklin; 
but it was only initne autumn of 
1859 lliat the news reached 
England. . 

From the discoveries of. 
,M‘Clintock and Hobson, we can 
now follow the track of Frank- 
lin and his companions as they 
hastened to thqir doom. In the 
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spring of 1845 Erebus and 
'Terror, with a gallant company 
of one hundred and,thirty-four, 
all tried men, left our shores for 
the far .North. They wxre pro- 
vided with supplies sufficient for 
three years. The commalid of 
the vessels was given to Sir 
John Franklin Sid Captain 
Crozicr. Sir John Franklin had 
been in several of the pit;vious 
expeditions to the Arctic re- 
gions, and now, when •more 
than .^sixty yearS of age, he was 
ready to renew his efforts to 
solve the great probloiii of a 
N orth- west Passage. U n iting a 
love of adventure with a single- 
ness of purpose, like that other 
navigator, Columbus, he 
was the very man to be the 
leader of such an enterprise. 
“In the whole course of my ex- 
perience,^' says Sir Edward 
Parry, “ I have never known a 
man like Franklin ; with all the 
tenderness of heart of a simple 
child there was all the greatness 
and magnanimity of a hero/' 
It is said that the North Ameri- 
can Indians characterized his 
mingled qualities of courage 
and kindness, by calling him 
“ that great chief who would not 
kill a mosquito !” 

The last letters received from 
the expedition were written 
from Whale-fish I slaVids, on the 
Greenland oggst «f Davis Strait. 
They breathed a very hopeful 
spirtjt, and spoke of the comfort ^ 
of the crew, • | 

• On July 26, 1845, a whaler | 
exchanged greetings with the ' 
vessels. They were then seen 
moored to an iceberg, waiting 
for an opening into the great , 


Ijody of ice which fills the middle 
of Baffin Sea, in order to reach 
the entrance to Lancaster Sound. 
This was the last sight and the 
last homeward intclligciifte of 
Franklin's ships. “ I* wish I 
could convey to you," says the 
last letter of one of the offi«tffB7 
^written as the ships were passing 
into the fatal*seas, “ a just idea 
of the immense stock of good, 
feeling, good humour, and real 
kindliness of heart, imour small 
mess. Wc are very happy.” 

The first part of their voyage 
was successful beyond Jill prece- 
dent. In two seasons^they had 
sailed ovci five hundred miles 
of prc^'iolIsly uncxi^lored waters, 
and had discovered the North- 
west Passage. The spring of 
1847 found them locked up in 
the ice stream off Cape Felix, 
but they were only ninety miles 
from the known sea off the coast 
of America. Franklin was then 
alive, and all were well. Hut 
ere the summer came theif 
lender was no more. He died 
on the I rth of June, 1847. 

Crozier succeeded to the com- 
mand, and the daily routine of 
duty went on steadily as before. 
So the sumiiK r passed, and 
autumn came. The prospect 
before them began to look dis- 
mal indeed. Scurvy was already 
showing itself among the crews, 
their provisions would fail be- 
fore another year, winter was 
close at hand, and still they 
w^ere drifting helplessly in the 
ice-pack. * ^ 

Slowly they drifted to the 
South. T en miles, twenty miles, 
thirty miles were passed over ; 
only sixty miles of ice remained 
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between them and the sea orf 
the American coast; one nar- 
row lane of open water would 
have saved them, — but not a 
foot of open water was in sight. 
At last the ice-stream ceased to 
drift. Fifteen miles N. N. W. of 
Pt>iikt Victory, the dread winter 
of 1847-8, with disease, and cold, 
and want, and darkness, closed* 
/iround those forlorn and despe- 
rate men. 

An escape by land was now 
their only hope, and ever>' effort 
was made during the winter to 
get all things in readiness to 
start at tjic earliest practicable 
moment. When that time ar- 
rived, eight officers and twelve 
men, one after another, had 
shared the fate of Sir John 
Franklin. The survivors, one 
hundred alid five in niimUer, 
wan, half starved, and scurvy- 
stricken, piled up their sledges 
with all descriptions of gear, and 
on the 22nd of April, 1848, under 
file lead of Captains Crozier and 
Fitzjames, took their way to 
King William Land. « 

They were three days tra- 
versing the intervening distance 
of fifteen miles, and the sad con- 
viction was already pressing 
upon them that they had over- 
rated their physical strength. 
A few miles North-west of Point 
Victory they found a record de- 
posited by Lieutenant Gore. 
The hand that wrote it was now 
cold in death. With a hand 
alm ost^as cold. Captain Fitz- 
^mes proceeded to write round 
its margin those few but graphic J 
words which tell all we Imow of 
this l^st sad page in their his- 
tory* The record, thus com- 


pleted, was placeci hi a cairn 
built on the assumed site of Sir 
James Ross’s pillar, at Point 
Victory, 'fherc the party were 
to rest for the night; and on 
the morrow, the 26th of April, 
1848,-^about the time that the 
first searching expedition waS 
getting ready to sail from. Eng- 
land,— they were to set out for 
the Great Fish River.* 

Here all positive knowledge 
of thpir movements comes to an 
end. What afftirwards befell 
them can be stated only from 
conjecture, based upon the state- 
ments of the Ksquiroaux, and 
the various relics that have been 
discovered. 

Lady P'ranklin, with a devo- 
tion and perseverance which no 
disappointments could damp, 
spent her life and fortune in the 
endeavour to clear up the mys- 
tery of the frozen zone. She 
maintained a voluminous cor- 
respondence on the subject with 
every part of the globe, con- 
sulted all the most eminent 
authorities on Arctic explora- 
tions, pressed the Government 
into action, and spared neither 
labour nor outlay to promote 
the great object which she had 
at heart. 

. At length Dr. Rae brought 
home word, got at second hand 
from the EsTquimaux, of a body 
of white men having been seen, 
sick and worn, fbiling through 
the snow, toward the Great P'ish 
River, and of a number of skele- 
tons having been found in the, 
track they followed. Franklin 
and his crews were then gazetted 
as lost. Lady Franklin, how- 
ever, was not jsatisfied. There 
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was still a chance that some of 
tliem were alive, and that 
another expedition might re- 
veal — 

“ How Frsmklin’s ploughing barks wedge 
on 

'JMiroiigh splintering fields,* with 
battered shares, 

Lit only by the .spectral daivn, 

The mask Urat motking darkness 
wear.-* 

Or how o’eiw embers black and few, 

I'he last of shivered masts and ‘spars. 
He sits amid the frozen crew 
In council with the Norland stars." 

She had alread;f sent out thfee 
expeditions, and finding the 
Government unwilling taresume 
the search, she devoted the re- 
mainder of her fortune — some 
1 0,000 — to fitting out the Fox 
and despatching the expedition 
which, under the command of j 
Captain M‘Clintock, proved so 
successful. ' 

There were not wanting abun- 
dance of eager volunteers to 
join in the enterprise, perilous 
as it w’as. Offers of assistance 
poured in from every side ; and 
many who had never been to sea 
in their lives now came forward, 
ready to brave all the hardships 
and dangers of an Arctic voyage. 
At length the little steam yacht 
Fox was fitted up to meet 
the* exigencies of an Arctic 
voyage, manned and officered 
by twenty-five gallant and ex- 
perienced volunteersjland ready 
for sea. , 

The /Y;rlc!tt\berdecn on the 
1st July, 1857, and by the middle 
of the next month was suddenly 
brought to a dead halt in Mel- 
ville Bay. Not a drop of water 
was to be seen in the direction 
they wished to go — ^the door of 
the Arctic World rudely shut 


fn their face, and the impene- 
trable bar of ice, which extended 
far and wide in front of them, 
told them plainly enoifgh that 
there was no admittance. 
M^Clintock could not bear the 
idea of meekly retreating, and 
spending an idle winter inGrccff^ 
land; and an enticing lane of 
water opening up in the ice, 
after a day or two the Fox ^ 
dashed into it, hoping to push 
through the ice. Before morn- 
ing the treacherous floes had 
closed beliind her, cutting off 
both advance and retreat. A 
few days more and ^he was 
rivetted, beyond all nope of 
rescue, in the midst of the frozen 
sea. In vain they struggled to 
get away, blasting the ^clges of 
the floe with gunpowder, now 
pushing forward, fibw trying 
back. There was no help for 
them ; the ice held on with a 
firm, relentless grip, and they 
were doomed to winter in the 
moving pack.* • 

After eight months of imprison- 
ment, they were carried back by 
the floating ice nearly twelve 
hundred geographical miles — 
drifting now quickly, now slowly, 
according to the strength of the 
wind, which seemed to be one of 
the chief agents in hastening 
the vast continent of ice toward 
the latitudes of its dissolution. 
Toward the end of March the 
ice began to relax its grasp, and 
l3y the 12th of April had lost its 

• “To the iininitkited/’ says Cap tein. , 
M*Clintock, “ it-may be as weII«WfllWSMrvc7^ 
that each winter the sea called Baffin's Bay 
freezes over ; in spring this vast body of 
ice breaks up, and driuina southward in a 
mass— called the main paoc, or the middle 
ice— obstructs the passage across (rom east 
to west.** 
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hold upon the Eox^ which was 
now drifted ingloriously out 
the Arctic regions — not without 
a narroV escape from destruc- 
tion ^amidst the dying convul- 
sions orthe mighty pack. Huge 
bergs and hummocks of ice went 
clashing and churning round 
them — a single blow from any^ 
of which would have been in- 
.stant annihilation. “ After last 
night,” wrote M‘Clintock, who 
had been at the engines for 
twenty-four hours, the engineer 
having died, “ I can understand 
how a man^s hair turns gray in 
a day.” ,The Fox managed to 
keep out of harm’s way, how- 
ever, and the next morning was 
dancing gaily on the open sea. 
Instead of the sullen, dcalh-likc 
torpor, to which they had been 
so long aciustomed, everything 
around them bespoke life and 
motion. “It seemed,” said one 
of them, “as if we had risen 
from the dead.” 


“With the cunning and ac- 
tivity worthy of her name,” 
writes M^Qlintock, “our little 
craft warily avoided a tilting 
match with the stout blue^masscs, 
which whirled about, as^ if with 
wilful impetuosity, through the 
narrow channel. Some of them 
were so large as to ground even 
in six or seven fathpms water. 
Many were drawn into the ed- 
dies, and, acquiring considerable 
velocity in a contrary direction, 
suddenly broke^boiinds, charg- 
ing out into the stream, and 
entering into mighty conflict 
with their fellows. After such a 
frolic tbe masses would revolve 
peaceably, or unite with the 
pack, and quietly await the day 
of their wished-for dissolution — 
may it be near at hand ! No- 
thing bill strong hope of success 
induced me to encounter such 
dangerous opposition. I not 
only hoped, but almost felt that 
we deserved to succeed.” 


** After a brief repose on the Four times they dashed up 
coast of Cirecnland, the was the strait, only to be driven back 
back among the ice a^ain. At by the ice ; the fifth time they 
Lancaster Sound they fell into cleared their nay from end to 
the clutches of the “pack,” but, end. Not far beyond the west 
after a day or two, shook them- entrance to the strait a bar of 


selves free, and made for Pond ice prevented further progress ; 
Pay. There they communi- and, as the winter was rapiclly 
cated with the natives, and coming on, they prudently went 
satisfied themselves that the back to a little harbour they had 
missing ships were nowhere in observed, And wintered there, 
that neighbourhood. At Bccchy much in the sam^.way as they 
Island they set up a K-?«is‘now yAai. 

tombstone, sent With the 

"si si'ssrss s™ s 

Stra"® Captain M-Oin- 
situation. 
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tock and two companions, with 
a couple of sledges and fifteen 
dogs, paid a visit to* the Booth- 
ians in the vicinity of the mag- 
netic pole. 

Upon the dress of onei)fthe 
natives whom Captain M‘Clin- 
tock fell in with 1 iq observed a 
naval button ; and, on inquiry, 
found it Was one of niiixieroiis 
relics, in the possession of the 
Esquimaux thereabout, of a 
crew whose ^lip liad ‘*btcn 
crushed several years previously 
by the ice off King William 
Island, and who afterwards 
perished near the (ireat Fish 
River. An old man declared 
that he himself had seen the 
ship go down. 

There was still one of the 
missing ships to be accounted 
for, and extended searching 
journeys were commenced on 
the 2 nd April. Captain M‘CIin- 
tock and Lieutenant Hobson 
journeyed together by sledge as | 
jar Jis Cape Victoria, where they 
learned that a second ship had 
drifted on shore at King Wil- 
liam Island in the fall of the 
same year in w'hich the other 
had been cruslied. Hobson, 
therefore, started northward in 
search of the wreck, while 
M*Clintock went down the east 
side of the island, ^toward the 
Fish River. Near Cape Norton 
they reachSlil^a* snow village, 
the inhabitants of which — 

« good-humoured, noisy thieves'' 
— were very friendly,* From 
them M'CUntock obtained a 
number of silver spoons and 
forks and other relics, in return 
for a quantity of needles. They 
told him that the wreck had 


ecn carried away piecemeal by 
licir countrymen, and that 
lardly any of it was Iqft ; that 
here had been many books, but 
that all had^ been long ,ag<j de- 
stroyed by ‘the weather ; and 
that the white men had droppal 
by the w'ay as they went to "tfie 
•Fish River. ^ 

At Cape Ilerschcl M^Clintock 
I found a skeleton in the snow,» 
and at Capo Crozicr a large 
heavy ])oat, previously visited by 
Hobson, at the bottom of which 
lay two mangled human skele- 
tons —one, that of a slight young 
pcrsoji, tlie other, that of a 
large, strongly-made, middle- 
aged man. A grcAt quantity of 
tattered clothing w^as piled up 
in the boat, and there were also 
watches, chronomet/;rs, silver 
spoons, books, &c. Two double- 
barrelled guns, one barrel in 
each loaded and cocked, leaning 
against the boat's side seemed 
to indicate that the poor fellow^ 
had been on the look-out for 
some passing animal to make a 
meal of. The only provisions 
found were tea and chocolate, 
which could never support life 
in such a climate. 

Lieutenant Hobson had been 
mere fortunate. On the 6th of 
May he pitched his tent beside 
a large cairn upon Point Victory. 
Lying among some loose stones 
which had fallen from the top of 
this cairn was found a small tin 
case containing a record, the 
substance of which is 
follows- : — 

This cairn was bidlt by the 
Franklin expedition. The Ere'- 
bus and Terror spent their first 
winter at Beechy Island^ after 
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/uiviXq- ascended WelUuf^toi. 
Channel to /at, 77® N,, and rL 
turned iy the west side of Conh 
Wallis Island. On the 12th cf 
Seplemher, 1846, th^ were beset^ 
in lat 70° 05' N.y and 98° 23' 
long. Sir fo/m Franklin 
died on the nth offune^ 1847. 
On the 22nd of Alpr/ly 1848, the 
ships were abandoned^ five 
'leagues to the N.N,1P\ of Point 
Victory; and the survivors^ one 
hundred and Jive in number^ 
landed here, under the co?nmand 
of Captain Crosicri^ 

This paper was dated the 25th 
of April/1848, and upon the fol- 
lowing day they intended to 
start for the' Great Fish l^ivcr. 
A vast quantity of clothing and 
stores of all sorts lay strewed 
about, as if here every article 
had been thrown away which 
could possibly be dispensed 
with—pickaxes, shovels, cook- 
ing utensils, iron-woik, rope, 
Mocks, canvas, a dip-circle, a 
sextant marked “ Frederic 
Hornby, R.N.” a small medicine 
chest, oars, &c. I^ieutenant 
Hobson continued his search 
until within a few days’ march 
of Cape Herschel, without find- 
ing any trace of the wreck or 
of natives. 

Hobson’s journey illustrates 
forcibly the last sad march of 
the lost crews. Although sup- 
plied with plenty of fresh meat, 
pemmican, &c., with the lightest 
possible baggage to draw, and a 
dogs to assist, his 


men suffered a good deal, and 
he himself excessively; He was 
so much l*cduced with scurvy 
that he was not able to stand, 
and for more than forty days 
had, been upon his sledge. 
Throughout the journey he had 
killed only pne bear and a few 
ptarmigan. What, therefore, 
must.have been the condition of 
the poor fellqws in the Franklin 
expedition, already worn and 
wasted with privation, sickness, 
and anxiety, with hecivy sledges 
to drag along, without dogs, and 
with tlie barest possible suste- 
nance ! 

The object of the expedition 
being now accomplished, the 
Fox only waited till she could 
get awav from the ice, and then 
returned to England, with great 
difficulty escaping the clutches 
of the “ pack,” which would fain 
have cut off her retreat. 

The great problem of the 
North-west Passage has now 
been solved ; the mystery which 
overhung the fate of Franklin 
and his band has been cleared 
up — thanks to Lady Franklin’s 
devotion, and the intrepidity 
and courage of M‘Clintock and 
his gallant associates ; and the 
“ one thing left undone, where- 
by a great mind may become 
notable,” ijiust be sought else- 
where. 

Captain M^Clkrtock has been • 
knighted, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his gallantry. — J, H. 
Fyfe. '■ 
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PREFACE 

*• 

In making tlie following little collection, the Editor has 
to select only such traits and anecdotes as appeared to be 
characteristic either of thti Profession or of the actor. Thgre 
are many jests and stories of a diverting sort, whith will be 
found to have no particular theatrical significance beyond 
the fact of their having been uttered or occasioned by some 
player. These have been, as much as possible, left aside. 
Anything that illustrated character, manners, or stage life in 
general, has been diligently sought for; while, on the same 
grounds, stories that turned on mere puns and quibbles have 
been excluded. 

The Editor has also tried to combine with these lighter 
anecdotes some mformation of an interesting kind. It is 
hoped that T;he whole will be accepted as a tolerably faithful 
picture of the pleasant* world Behind th^ Scenes. 
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THE DCW.NESS OF RETIRE^ 
•»MENT. 

After Mrs. Siddons had re- 
tired from the stage, she felt the re- 
action. When Mr. Rogers would 
be sitting with her of an after- 
noon, she would say, “ O dear ! 
this is the time I used to be 
thinking of going to the theatre. 
First came the pleasure of dress- 
ing for my part, and then the 
pleas\irc of acting it. But that 
is all over now 

A SITUATION SPOILED, 

There is a peculiar sense of 
burlesque produced, which is in- 
deed almost unique, when any- 
thing ludicrous arises in a tragic 
situation on the stage. Noticing 
produces so much genuine en- 
joyment. One hot night, at a 
country theatre, when playing 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons 
was parched witlf thirst, and the 
manager s«nt*for a pot of porter. 
She was ift the midst of the great 
sleeping scene, when he re- 
turned. A general 'hush. He 
asked where she was, and in 
reply a scene-shifter pointed *10 
her on the stage. The boy with 
the foaming pot in his hand 
coolly walked'on and presented it 


to her. In vain she haughtily 
waved him away with “ her 
grand manner.” Tho pcopl^ 
at the wing stamped and 
oned, and at last, amid^oars 
and shrieks of laugnlcr, he was 
got off the stagoi The “theatre 
cat ”has often been seen to i^jakc 
its way on to the sgenc during 
the last few months at the Lon- 
don theatres, and invariably 
chooses some awkward moment 
such as a declaration of love, a 
dying agony, for its entrance. 
T'he leading comedian does not 
produce such a roar as this lour- 
footed player, 

• 

A TOUT PONISIIED. 

The old actors had a sort of 
broad wit, which was in combi- 
nation with the events of daily 
life, and which was infinitely 
superior to the mere “word 
catching” and indifferent pun- 
nings or similitudes which go to 
make up the “ fun ” of our day. 
This they may have caught from 
the plays in which they acted. 
Thus what a good practical re- 
tort was that of Quick's when 
dragged by an importunate fur- 
niture broker into a furniture . 
shop, and forced to listen to 
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panegyrics of tables and chairs 
which he did not want. At last 
the actor asked if he were the 
owner, of the shop. The man 
rushed eagerly to 'fetch his 
master, who came bowing and 
smirl'ing. “What can I do for 
you, sir “ Just hold your man 
a moment until Jj^’t out of the 
sho/f.'^ 

A ir/arAED entjjustasm. 

, HoL>iAN was once acting 
Li7>mont at Cheltenham, where 
the fiieatrc is very small and the 
stage slopmg. In the great 
passage with Monimia — 

# “ So may tliis arm 

Throw him to th’ earth, like a dead dog 

despised.” 

• 

lie carried out the stage direc- 
tion, “ starts from the sofa and 
rushes forward,'^ so impetuously 
that, chiefly owing to the stcep- 
nesf of the little stage, he lost 
his balance and plunged head- 
long into the orchestra, smashing 
a violoncello, and drawing blood 
from the nose of its player. The 
confusion was imnusnsc ; but the 
actor found that he was unhurt, 
and able to resume his part. 

A GOODNATURED RE^ 
MARK. 

Douglas Jerrold’s stage 
•jests were excellent, not only for 
their closeness, but also for their 
severitj;- As when it was said at 
the Haymarket that some one 
had actually “ been bred on 
these boards.” “He looks as 
though he had been cut out of 
thein,” was the answer. 


TO ADAPTERS AJ^D 
OTHERS. 

^ He suggested a motto for the 
tVcnch adapters, A ut svissors 
autniillusP 

y DONE TO ORDERT 

A NEW play he was told had 
been done to order. “ It strikes 
mc,i’ he said, “ it will be done to 
a good many orders^”' 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

He was told that a well-known 
tragedian was about to attempt 
CardinU Wolscy. “Wolscyl 
Linsey woolscy ! ” 

ACTOR TURNED WINE- 
mi:rciian7\ 

It was mentioned that an 
actor had turned wine-merchant. 
“ I hope his wine ofF the stage,” 
he said, “ will be better than his 
whine on it.” 

STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

Some, of the old stage direc- 
tions were truly absurd" for their 
comprehensiveness. Colman, 
the younger, mentions a repen- 
tant miser inf the fifth act of a 
play who is directed to “lean 
against the wall and*grow gene- 
rous.” 

PUFES. 

« 

Theatri cal advertisement 
has become an elaborate art in 
our day. But though we have 
thedtres that claim to be “the 
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prettiest,” and to “ have the best 
compafty in London/' this is 
modest compared with some of 
fifiy years ago. One was thus 
conceited The new opera, 
called * Don John^ was rcccivccl 
tlij oughout with roars 
ter f and shouts of afiphiuse / ! | 
and the acting of C. Kemble, | 
Mr. Liston, Mr. Jones, Mr. 1 
Abbot, &c., was hardly sur- 
passed even in the days of G^ir- 
lick! I! The music absolutely 
eiichantcdl rfnd electrified! the 
audience — almost every piece 
being encored: — anil, whilst 
Miss Stephens, in the Second 
Violetta^ so exceeded all her for- 
mer successful efforts, as to add 
another laurel even to herhiyh 
reputation, Miss Hallande, in 
the First Violetta^ made as 
triumphant a debut as was ever 
made by any singer on the 
English stage ! ! !” It was justly 
remarked that at this time there | 
was no need of critics. The | 
play-bills contained all that any 
one could desire. 


A BEREAVED PAIR. 

Mr. Donaldson told Mr. 
John Taylor that he had seen 
Ouin and Mrs. Pritchard per- 
forming as Chamont and Moni- 
mia in Otway's pathetic play of 
“ the Orphan.”, Loth were old, 
and very IxTlky in their figures, 
and nothing, he said, could, have 
been more ludicrous than to 
hear Quin, mouthing out, 

** Two unhappy orphans, .'ilas I we are.^ 

But both were so respected, and 
had such dignity, that the aydi- 
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ence listened with the utmost 
gravity. 

SPAR7AN FORflTUDE. 

7'he follftwing was ilTitten on 
a dreary tragedy called ‘‘ The 
Fall of Sparta ” — 

** So great thy art — that W'hile we viewed 
()l Sparta's sons the lot severe, 

\Vc (aught till." .Spartan fm titiide, 

And saw their w-oas withoui a tear.” • 

GOLDSMITH. 

When ‘‘ She Stoops to 
cpicr” was in rehearsal, Qt^Id- 
smith took great pain»to imprc.ss 
on the actors liow he wished 
each i)art to be done. On the 
night of performance he ^;is 
ainnzod to find youirg xMarlow 
presented as an Irishman. The 
act(^r when rcmonstr.itcd with, 
justified liimsclf, saying, that he 
spoke his part as nearly as he 
could according to the instruc- 
tions, only he did not giv« it 
quite so strong a brogue. 

IMPROMPTU. 

DuuIjNG file F'rcnch war an 
actor was playing the stormy 
part of Barbarossa at Plymouth, 
loan audience chiefly of sailors. 
By a happy inspiration he intro- 
duced into the Eastern tyrant's 
part the following lines : 

“ Did not I, 

Uy that hnive knight. Sir Sidney SmitfCs 
assistance. 

And in conjunction •with the gallant 
Niilson, 

Drive Renaparty attdhis Jiercc marauders 
From Es^ypt's shores !” 

Thunders of applause saluted 
this impromptu. 
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SEVERE. 

There *vas a well-known 
qaack doctor, with whom Gar- 
rick was afr war, and who brought 
out some indifferent plays. Gar- 
rick ♦ wrote this epigram on 
him: — 

“For physic and farces 
His equal there scarce is : 

* His faices are pliysic, 

His physic a farce is.” 

There is real “fun” in these 
meat lines, and it is almost im- 
pbiiwblc to repeat them without 
a lau\jh. ^ 

WELL-PAID SYMPAT/IV. 

\Vhen Garrick was playing 
Lear, one of the soldiers, who, 
according to* an old custom, 
stood at each side of the stage, 
was so affected that he fainted 
away. The gratified actor sent 
for him to the green room, and 
presented him with a guinea. 
On the next night, when (Gar- 
rick was playing Ranger,, in the 
comedy, another soldier became 
affected with a sh^m faint, to 
the great amusement of the au- 
dience and actors. 

FACES OR FASCES. 

Quin had some odd tricks of 
pronunciation, such as “Kccto” 
instead of “ Cato.” Many of the 
great Irish actors, such as Mack- 
lin and Sheridan, could not get 
rid of this mode of pronuncia- ] 
tion, which to this day is heard 
in Dublin. On one occasion, j 
w-hen rehearsing for Coriola- 
nus, lie bade his army “ lower 
1 


their fasces,” which all the ranks 
did promptly. He mcantj how- 
ever, that they should lower their 
“ faces.” 

BARRY V. OAR RICE. 

f 

The contest of Barry and 
Garrick at rival theatres, in 
Romeo and Juliet, gave rise to 
some pleasant jests and cpi- 
grapis. One was : — 

“‘We'll, what’i says angry 

Ned, ‘ 

As up from bed lie rouses : 

* Rorncii ag,iin ! ' and shakes hi.s head, 

‘A plague o’ both youi holism's !’ ’’ 

This was said to have been by 
Carrie^ himself. Infinitely su- 
perior were Bcrcngcr’s lines : — 

“'Phe town h.**' found out dinTcrent \v.tv.s 

To praise the different Lears ; 

To Itnrry gives its loud huzzas, 

'J’o G.Tn ick only tears." 

Besides the “elegant compli- 
ment,” as jt would have been 
styled in those days, there was 
here the nicest criticism on the 
acting of the two competitors. 

QU/NS HUMOUR. 

QuiN’b jests were of the rough- 
est kind. Once at Epsom races 
he was required to share his bed 
with a clergyman. When the 
latter was getting in, Quin saw 
that his linen was not over-clean 
and cried out, “ What ! parson, 
arc you coming to Sed in your 
cassock ? ” This is an excellent 
specimen of the coarse vigour 
of Quin's wit. 

* Of the same character are the 
following : — 

During one day, at a place 
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^\here there was a sort of struggle 
to get *at the dishes, Quin de- 
clared, “ GentlemcM, if I ever 
dine at a public ordinary again, 
I will* have basket- handled 
knives.” A person had Jiclped 
himself to an enormous jfortion 
of bread, which Quin attempted 
to take. “ Sir, thatls my bread,” 
said the ‘gentleman. — “I beg 
your pardon,” sajd Quin, hum- 
l)ly, “ I thought it was the lo;if.” 
This sinarf answ^cy did hot ex- 
haust his treatment of the same 
situation. 

When a gentleman, who h.ad 
helped himself to nearly all the 
pudding, asked if he shoiiUl help 
him, “With all my heart,” said 
the other, “but which is the 
pudding 

Of Macklin, Quin said, “If 
God writes a legible hand, that 
fellow is a villain,” and once 
thus began an address to him : 

“ Sir, by the lines — I mean the 
cordagC'—oi your face,” &c, 

THE DOCTOR HOAXED. 

Garrick delighted in chibo- 
■ rate practical jokes, which he 
would plan and carry out with 
the laborious elaboration of the 
elder ^latthcws. The eccentric 
Dr. Monsey w^as o*ftcn his butt. 
One cvenim^, when the Doctor 
called, he found Garrick ill in 
bed, though announced for the 
part of King Lear. The actor, 
in feeble and whining tones, 
explained that he was too in 
to act, but that there was a 
player at the theatre called , 
Marr, so absurdly like him ^d { 
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such a mimic, that he had ven- 
tured to entrust him with the 
part, and was certain the audi- 
ence would not perceive the 
dihcrcnce. The other seriously 
remonstrated with hi ill on the 
danger of attempting such a 
trick, the disrepute and the 
certain ruin that w^ould follow 
if he were fflund out. Garrick 
persisted, and begged the Doctor 
to. attend and repoit the result. 
On his departure Garrick leaped 
up, rushed to the theatre, and 
acted the part. The Doctor,^ 
bewildered, and hiilf doubbivgjf 
hurried back at the c[osc or the 
play, only to find the actor in 
his bed again, though he had 
not had time to get rid of iiis 
Lear’s dress. 

MEAGRE RECOLLECTIONS. 

Arthur Murphy was in- 
timate with Gcirrick for many 
years, at one lime quarrelling 
with and pursuing him withlhc 
fiercest hate, at another borrow- 
ing mnney from him, and load- 
ing him with fulsome panegyric. 
Much was ftxjicctcd from his 
“ Life of Garrick,” but it is a 
very meagre performance. He 
lived long after Garrick, and 
was often asked for his opinion 
of the great actor. “ Mr. Mur- 
phy, you, sir, knew Mr. Gar- 
rick.?” — “Yes, sir, I did, and 
knew him ivell — intimately.” — 

“ Now, sir, what did you think 
of his acting.?” and the ques- 
tioner prepared for a long scries 
of recollections, which, ’bating 
a certain garrulity and diffuse- 
ncss, would yet be interesting. 
“Off the stage, sir,” was the 
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invariable answer, delivered 
slowly and with due emphasis, 
“ he was a jncan, pitiful, sneak- 
ing^ little fellow ; but on the 
stage ^ *(hpre a pausc„and throw- 
ing up his eyes), “O n:y great 
Cjod ! ” Mr. Rogers often put 
this question, and was always 
thus answered. ^ 

• TRUE DIGNITY. 

Mr. St. Jdjin, one of the 
Bolingbroke family, wrote an in- 
i^idcrertt tragedy, which was ac- 
c^l^xl by Kemble. In the green 
room, onq day, he chose to 
quarrel with the great actor on 
the score of the delay in bring- 
ing out his piece. Some angry 
w’ords passed, w hen at last tlie 

gentleman so far forgot him- 
self as to tell the “player'^ th.at 
he was a man he could not call 
out. “ I5ut you arc a man,” 
was the becoming answ'cr, 
“ wjiom I can turn out ; so leave 
my room instantly 1 ” The other 
did so, but, after a little reflec- 
tion, returned and apolbgiscd. 
His play was performed, — a 
favour which its author did not 
deserve, though the hope of it 
may have prompted his apology. 

A TAR IN THE PIT. 

Sailors arc generally hearty 
patrons of the drama. Stephen 
Kemble told Mr. Taylor that 
when he was manager at Ports- 
mouth, where “ business ” w^as 
90 indifferent that the theatre 
could only be opened once or 
twice in the week, he was waited 
on by a sailor, with a request 
that he w-ould open the house 
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for him, “for,” he added, “1 
sail to-morrow, and (lod knows 
if I shall ev(?i' see a play again !” 
The cost, he was told, would be 
live guineas, wdiich he* cheer- 
fully paid, insisting, however, 
that nfi onc^w'as to see the per- 
formance but himself. He se- 
lected “ Richard the Third.” 
The house was duly lit ; while 
the sailor look up his position 
in the front row of the pit, and 
laughed and applayefed at inter- 
vals. At the end* he thanked 
the manager cordially for the 
cnlcrtaininciit, and took his 
leave. 

ihRC/RLE PRAISE. 

Mrs. Ci.ivj-:, who was always 
quarrelling with Garrick, and 
yet heartily admired him and 
his gifts, was one night stand- 
ing at the wing when he was 
acting King Lear. She Avas so 
oddly affected by the perform- 
ance that at one moment she 
was licard abusing him, at the 
next sobbing bitterly, and at last 
rushed aw.ay, declaring, “ D — n 
him ! he could act a gridiron P' 


THE RULING PASSION 
STRONG IN LIFE. 

Hull, the* founder of the 
Theatrical Fund,*lirfy[ long been 
stage manager at Covent Gar- 
den, and had acquired, even in 
private life, a habit of making 
specqlies and explanations in 
tne style of his theatrical ad- 
dresses to the audience. During 
some riots in London a mob 
gathered before his house, and 
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insisted on having beer. He 
sent them out a barrel ; but, 
having drunk it, tlicy insisted 
on more, and proceeded to break 
his wi ndows. He presented him- 
self at his .drawing-roon^ win- 
dows, and addressed them in 
this style , 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, — I 
lament exceedingly to be. under 
the necessity of offering an apo- 
this c^'cning ; but .1 .?m 
obliged to sVitc that alt *thc 
strong beer is gone, and in this 
predicament, having, at a very 
short notice, procured a cask of | 
small, wc hope to meet with your 
usual induli^cuccP ^ 

PROSE AND POETRY. 

An actor named Wignell, 
noted for his composure, when 
opening the play of (^ato with 
the well-known lines, was in- 
terrupted with shouts for a 
Prologue, which they fancied 
belonged to the play. The 
grave actor had begun : 

”The dawn i** ovcica^l; the morning 
lowei s, 

And heavily, with clouds, hnngs on the 
day.” 

At this moment, the audience 
began to vociferate “ Prologue ! 
prologue ! prologue when 
Wignell, finding tljein lesolutc, 
without emotion, pause, or 
change of ^bicc, but in all the 
pomp of tragedy, proceeded, as 
if it were part of the play, — 

Ladies and t^entlcmeii, there has been no 

Prologue spoken to this play, these tyrentj^ 

- years 

Hie great, the important dnj', big with 
the fate 

Of Cato and of Rome.” 

This put the' audience in gc^d 


humour; they laughed immo- 
derately, claiipcd, and shouted, 
“Bravo!” Si ill Wignell con- 
tinued, with his usual stateliness 
and compos<urc. • * 

tup: effect of a look. 

Thk pow^r of Garrick's 
piercing eyes and expression 
lias often been described* 
When, as Macbeth, he said to 
one of the murderers “ There’s 
blood upon thy face,” he did so 
with such earnestness* and 
reality that the man forgot^iis 
proper answer (“ ’Tis®13anquo's 
then”) and replied, “Is there, 

by G !” He fancied, as he 

confessed afterwards, that ke 
had broken a blood-vcescl. 

• 

yOCOSENESS IN TRAGEDY. 

Tins great player was sup- 
posed to be so affected by acting 
as to identify himself completely 
with the character. But it* is 
staled that when he Avas playing 
Lear with King, and by his 
broken voice and apparent grief 
had left liard^" a dry eye in the 
house — liis own emotiop being 
supposed to have quite overcome 
him — he whispered to King, on 
whose shoulder he was support- 
ing him self —at the same time 
putting his tongue in his cheek 

— “ D n it, Tom, we are 

doing the trick.” 

EARLY VILLAGE 
COCKP 

Perhaps the most familiar of 
theatrical stories that of the 
actor who uttered “ 'Tis I, my 
lord, the eajjy village cock.” 
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It is not so well known that the 
incident occurred when Cooke 
was acting, A tailor, with his- 
trionic tastes, had offered to 
supi^iy hjm with a suit of clothes 
on the terms of being allowed 
to support this part. The 
audience roared at his appear- 
ance, which caiisfd him to stop 
abruptly at the w'ord ‘‘ cock,^* 
.while Cooke growled out sar- 
donically, “ Why the Devil, 
then, don’t you crow ?” 

THE UNLUCKY DRESSER. 

The following droll scene 
occurred on the stage, nearly a 
hundred and fifty years ago : — 

Lothario, after he is killed by 
Altamont, in the fourth act, lies 
by proxy in the fifth, raised 
on a bier, covered with black 
cloth by the property man, and 
the face whitened by the barber, 
the coat and periwig generally 
filled by one of the dressers. 
Most of the capital actors, in 
the established theatres, have 
generally a dresser to them- 
selves, though these are paid by 
the manager to K^e ready on all 
occasions, for stage guards, at- 
tendants, &c. Mr. Powell played 
“ the gallant gay Lothario,” and 
one Warren, his dresser, claimed 
a right of lying for his master, 
and performing the dead part, 
> which he proposed to act to the 
best advantage, though Powell 
was ignorant of the matter. The 
fifth act began, and went on as 
usual, with applause ; but about 
‘ the middle of the distressful 
scene, Powell called aloud for 
his man Warren, who as loudly 
replied, from tbe bier on the 
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stage, “ I lore, sir.” Powell (who, 
as we have said before, was igno- 
rant of the part his man was 
doing) repeated, without loss of 
time, “ Come here, this moment, 
you scoundrel, or I’ll break all 
the bones in your skin.” Warren 
knew his hasty temper ; there- 
fore, without any reply, jumped 
off, with all his sables about 
him, which, unfortunately, were 
tied fiist to the handles of the 
bier, and dragged after him. 
But this was not all ; the laugh 
and roar began in the audience, 
till it frightened poor Warren 
so much, that, with the bier at 
his tail, he threw down Calista 
(Mrs. Barry), and overwhelmed 
her with the tabic, lamps, books, 
bones, together with all the 
lumber of the charnel-house. 
He tugged till he broke off his 
trammels, and made his escape, 
and the play at once ended, with 
immoderate fits of laughter ; 
even the grave Mr. Betterton 
“ smiled at the tumult, and en- 
joyed the storm but he would 
not let “ The Fair Penitent” be 
played any more that season, 
till poor Warren’s misconduct 
was something forgot,” 

DARRYLS PATHOS. 

The dcsqriptions left of the 
effect produced by the old actors 
in Shakespeare’s pl|iys show that 
the art of acting is lost, or that 
audiences have not the same 
interest and nice intelligence. 
Thjis when Barry gave the 
passage, in Othello, “I’ll tear 
her all to pieces,” his muscles 
were seen to stiffen, the veins 
i9 distend, and finally a great 
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burst of passion bore down all 
before it. Women were heard 
shrieking with terit)r, and men 
shouting. I nstcad of blustering 
out ‘^O, Desdemona, away, 
away!*' hg would look, a few 
seconds in Dcsclomon.a'S face, 
“ as if to read her feelings and 
disprove his suspicions/^ then 
turning away as the adverse 
conviction gathered in his lieart, 
he spoke fiilteringly, and gushed 
into tears.* He always rcteived 
a graceful compliment for his 
speech to the Senate, besides 
the three rounds of* applause 
which greeted it. For when 
the Duke observed, “ I think 
this talc would win my daughter 
too,” there was a yet heartier 
burst. 

FLIGHT FROM THE ALTAR, 

An excellent story,' says 
Lamb, is told of Merry, of 
Della Cruscan memory. In 
tender youth he loved and 
courted a modest appanage to 
the Opera, — in truth, a dancer, 
— ^who had won him by the art- 
less contrast between her man- 
ners and situation. She seemed 
to him a native violet, that had 
been transplanted by some rude 
accident into that exotic and 
artificial hotbed. , Nor, in truth, 
Was she less genuine and sincere 
than she qhpeared to him. He 
wooed ana won this flower. 
Only for appearance sake, and 
for due honour to the bride’s 
relations, she craved that she 
might have the attendance of 
her friends an'd kindred at the 
approaching solemnity. The re- 
quest was too amiable not to be 


conceded : and in this solicitude 
for conciliating the good-will of 
mere relations, he found a pre- 
sage of her superiof attentioris 
to himself, when the 'gplden 
shaft should have “Killed the 
flock of all affections else.” The 
morning came : and at the “Star 
and Garter,” Richmond — the 
place appoiiflcd for the break- 
fasting — accompanied with one 
English friend, he impatientfy 
awaited what reinforcements the 
bride should bring to grace the 
ceremony. A rich muster she 
had made. They came in six 
coaches— the wholc^ corpi-du- 
ballet — F rcnch, I talian, men, 
and women. Monsieur de B., 
the famous pirouetter of Ihe 
day, led his fair spouse, but 
craggy, from the J^anks of the 
Seine. The Prima Donna had 
sent her excuse ; but the fii'st 
and second Buffii were there ; 

and Signor Sc , and Signora 

Ch , and Madame V , 

with a countless cavalcade^be- 
sidcs of chorusers, figurantes ! 
at the sight of whom Merry 
afterwards declared, that “then, 
for the first# time, it struck him 
seriously that he was about to 
marry— a dancer.” But there 
was no help for it. Besides, it 
was her day ; these were, in 
fact, her friends and kinsfolk. 
The assemblage, though whim- 
|.sical, was all very natural. But 
when the bride — handing out of 
the last coach a still more extra- 
ordinary figure' than the rest — 
presented to him as her father 
— ^thc gentleman that was to 
give her away— no less a person 
than Signor Dcipini himself — 
with a sort of pride, as much as 
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to say, “See what I have brought 
to do us honour ! ” — the thought 
of so extraordinary a paternity 
quite overoame him ; and slip- 
ping away under some pretence 
from the "bride and'her motley 
attendants, poor Merry took 
horse from the backyard to the 
nearest sea-coast, from which 
shipping himself td America, he 
shortly after consoled himself 
\'?‘ith a more congenial match in 
the person of INIiss lirunton, re- 
lieved from his intended clown- 
father,# and a bevy of painted 
‘buffas for bridesmaids. 

% 

BARRY AND THE BARBER. 

TriK following little story be- 
longs to a large class of theatrical 
anecdotes * the point of which 
generally turifs upon some blun- 
der that takes place upon the 
stage. It is so well told by Mr. 
Ilernard that it.may be given in 
his own words : — “ Fawcett was 
a nfember of a club in the city, 
where his songs and jokes and 
professional character re*dcred 
liim a man of note. One of his 
companions was ^ peaceable 
pains-taking barber, who always 
encored his effusions, in return 
for which Fawcett ga\^e him an 
order for a wag, and desired the 
knight of the curling-tongs to 
bring it to the theatre on a par- 
ticular night, and fit it on him- 
self, when the actor had to per- 
form a particular character, 
which depended more on its ap- 

E carance,than its language. The 
arber, who knew nothing more 
of a theatre than its outside pre- 
sented, supposed that Fawcett 
mustlk as great a man there as 


he was at the club : punctual to 
his time, he accordingly strutted 
up to the atage-door, with no 
small importance, and w^as con- 
ducted to FaAveett^s room. The 
wig fitted to a hair, and he 
rccciv€d, with his ' customers 
thanks, a direction to find his 
way downstairs. Making a wrong 
turning, he descended some 
steps which led to the back of 
tlu^stagc, and,’ meeting with no 
obstacle, strojled dcSwti to the 
second wing, O.P.* This hap- 
pened to be the first night of 
llarry^s jjcrfoiinance, w'ho was 
engaged for a limited period ; 
and had stipulated in his article, 
that tlic same order and atten- 
tion which was observed on 
Garrick's nights, should be 
maintained during his. Not a 
sound was to be heard behind 
the scenes, nor a figure to be 
seen, save the prompter at his 
partii^ular post. The barber 
made his appearance at the 
wing in the midst of Othello^s 
address, and protruded his body 
so far as to become visible to 
half the house. The sudden 
glare of lights and human faces 
at first astounded, and then 
transported him, and there being 
no one m the way to remove 
him, he soon excited the risibility 
of the pit byjiis gestures and 
grimaces. Tile Moor was not 
of a more fiery tt^nperament 
than Harry, who attributed this 
intrusion to design, particularly 
'ivhen flashing his full eye upon 
the fellow, and interlarding his 
o!-ation with side speeches, they, 
instead of effecting his removal, 
served only to stupify and root 
hin\ more firmly to the spot. 
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P.irt of Barry’s speech accord- 
inidy ran thus : — ‘ F or little of 
this f^ieat world cai¥ I speak’ — 
(Who arc you ? What do you 
do herg ?) — ‘ more, than pertains ■ 
to feats of broil and battle ; ’ — 
(I’ll break "every bone iit your 
skin.) — ‘ and therefore little shall 
I j^racc my can sc ’-■*-( Will you be 
‘^oue, Sir?.) — ‘by speakin" of my- 
self’ — (An infernal rascal.) 'I’o 
these several jjoihtcd addresses 
the barber yieldcc^ no otl'icjr re- 
.sponse than ‘••Ck) to the devil ! ’ 
which was loud cnoiii^h, how- ^ 
ever, to be heard in t\\b first row 
of the pit. Barry now con- 
cluded this to be a scheme on 
the part of Garrick, to ruHV and 
insult him ; and when he quitteil 
the stage, rushed on tlie uncon- 
scious criminal with all the fury 
of a hungry hyena, grasped him 
by the throat, shook him most 
unmercifully, and would no 
doubt have proceeded to deter- 
mine how far the barber’s head 
resembled one of his own blocks, 
when the actors interjmsed, and 
set the man at liberty. Growling, 
and shaking himself like a , 
tousled cur, he looked at Barry j 
an instant with a smile of in- 
•effable contempt, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘ Never mind. Master 
Sambo, — never mind, — I’ll do 
your business for you, depend on 
it ! ’ — ‘ Do my business, you 
villain ! ’ shouted Barry, ‘ what 
do you m^an ? ’ — ‘ Why, you 
black rascal ! ’ said the barber 
(evidently mistaking Othello for 
a doftd fide Moor), ‘ I’ll speak to 
Mr. Fawcett, and have you dis- 
charged J ’ The merriment that 
Fawcett’s name occasioned, 
neither suited Barry nor tjie 
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barber. Garrick and Fawcett 
were summoned ; and the latter, 
])crceiving in an instant the 
truth of the case, explained his 
friend’s ignorance ancl 'misap- 
prehension. He was at Icngtli 
permitted to conduct the be- 
wildered barber to the door,- 
receiving himself a broadside 
from the manager, as a means 
of conciliating Barry.” , 

/ /F//Z RLiTURN ANON:' 

Mr. Dickkns used to relate 
with much humour a little scene 
he witnessed at the Rochester 
theatre. An actor hac^ forgolften 
his part, and could not get the 
prompter togi VC him the‘‘ word.” 
After many adjurations, and tjic 
usual appeals to his o.wn inven- 
tion, he assumed tragic port, 
addressed his companion with, 
“ I will return anon/^* and 
stalked off the stage to seek the 
neglectful prompter. 

ROUGH TREATMENT^ 

A STORY is told of the 
Ameri«in actor Forrest and a 
player called Sclwyn, who en- 
thusiastically ,gul himself “ cast” 
for the part of Lucullus in 
Damon and Pythias^ in order to 
have the honour of playing with 
the great tragedian. “ The re- 
hearsals all went smoothly. 
‘ Here I seize you,* said Mr. 
Forrest. — ‘Certainly, sir,’ re- 
plied Mr. Selwyn, cheerfully. — 
‘ Here I put you off, at first 
entrance,’ said Mr. Forrest. — 
‘ (2uite right, sir,’ replied 
Sclwyn, who was getting on 
capitally. — < You must give 
yourself up to me,’ said Mr. 
Forrest. — * Never fear, sir,’ re- 
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plied Selwyn, with a trusting 
smile. The eventful night ar- 
rived. Selwyn was beautifully 
attired in* spotless tights and 
RoiiKih tunic. Th^ whole com- 
pany admired him as he stood 
in a graceful attitude at the 
wing. Then his cue was given, 
and he walked upon the stage, 
‘a thing of beaiify.' He spoke 
his little lines with modest em- 
phasis. Suddenly the muscular 
tragedian advanced upon him j 
like an angry tiger upon a gentle 
lamb^ seized him ; shook him 
in the air ; threw him from side 
to ^sidc released him only to 
pounce upon him again, like a 
cat playing * with a mouse ; 
sv'abbcd the stage with him as 
if he had been a floor-clout ; 
held him at arnVs-length, amid 
the eager plaudits of the gallery 
boys, and at last flung him out 
of sight through the first en- 
trance, and landed him in front 
o{ the prompter’s box, a dirty, 
sore, perspiring, dishevelled, 
bruised, disgusted heap of hu- 
manity. ‘ Ah ! ' said a^ friend, 
coming up to him as he lay 
panting upon tin? floor ; ‘ I sec 
that you have been playing with 
Forrest.* — ‘No,* groaned Sel- 
wyn, trying in vain to rise ; ‘For- 
rest has been playing with me ! 
and a nice object he’s made of 
me!* Mr. Selwyn modestly but 
firmly declined to make a second 
appearance on the stage — at any 
rate, as Lucullus.'* 

COOKE AND THE LIVER- 
POOL AUDIENCE. I 

There was a rough genuine- 1 
ness about Cooke, which, in i 
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spite of his coarseness and eve. 
brutal tastes, interests. A 
Liverpool, when he was rcelin. 
about the stage and scarce!;, , 
able to articulate, a storm o 
hisse§. broke out. He turned or 
them/ “ What ! do‘you hiss me 
— me, George Frederick Cooke : 
You contemptible money-betters! 
You shall never again have the 
honour of hissing me. Farewell, 

I ^.banish yon!* Then, after a 
pause?, he added, is not 

a brick in your dirty town but 
•ivhat is cemented by the blood of 
a negrod Iherc is a kind of 
grandeur and rude savagery in 
this address which is highly cha- 
ractcj-istic of the man. 

KEMLLKS APPEAL. 

Kemble, interrupted by the 
crying of a child in the gallery, 
at last came forward, and in his 
deep solemn tones addressed 
the audience : “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, unless the play be 
stopped, the child cannot pos- 
sibly go on.** This speech has 
been attributed to various fa- 
cetious actors, who are supposed 
to have uttered it ironically, but 
the gravity and habitual earnest- 
ness of Kemble, together with 
the belief that he was giving a 
dignified rebuke, adds greatly to 
the point of chc story. 

c 

A DYING PRAYER. 

“ Tom Cooke ** was required 
at tlie eleventh hour to take an 
actor’s place in the play of 
George iBarnwell, at a country 
theatre. News of one of Nelson’s 
victories had just come in, and 
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tlic whole town was in a state of 
excitement. Cooke, got through 
the part fairly, until he came to 
the end, where he was stabbed by 
his sdn, and when his know- 
ledge ceased. He was Jtold to 
*‘say anything — invent‘d some- i 
thing,” when, after some proper ' 
gaspings^ he suddenly throw his ' 
hat into the air and shouted, ; 

Nelson for e ver / ” The roars \ 
of applause^ that followed, shuok 
the roof, andjie received all the 
honours of the night. 

yj POLITE REQUEST. 

Macklin, when sitting at 
the back of the boxes, ^\'^ls pre- 
vented from seeing the stage by 
a gentleman who stood up in 
front. He tapped him with his 
stick on the shoulder and ad- 
dressed him with the most 
studious politeness : ‘‘ When 
anything entertaining occurs on 
the stage, perhaps you would let j 
me and my friend know : for ! 
you see, my dear sir, that at ! 
present nue must totally depend 
upon your kind ness T 

rilE JEW AND MRS. 

SIDDO.NS. 

Whkn Mrs. Siddons was 
playing ‘‘ Mrs. l^everlcy,” at 
Hath, the theatic was hushed 
into the mo«t sympathetic still- 
ness. H cr whispers were eagerly 
caught, and, according to the 
favourite expression, a pin might 
have been heard to drop. Sudj 
dcnly a little Jew started up in 
the pit and called out angrily : 

“ My Got 1 who dat sphit in my 
eye?^' 
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ODD ADVERTISEMENT. 

Kemble and Lew'ls h§ippened 
to meet in Dublin,, when a 
manager engaged both to join 
their talents at his theatre for 
“ one night only.” He adver- 
tised the coipbinecl attraction in 
the following^ sliange terms : — 
‘‘ d'hey never performed together 
in the same ]iiece, and in all 
human probahdity they ncverivill 
ayyxin. 'I'his evening is the suin- 
niit of tlie manager’s liimax. 
He has constantly gone hiyhcr 
and higher in his et^'orts td’^ de- 
light the public ; beyond this it 
is not in nature *to go.” 

% 

WELL DESERVED. 

Ac'J’oks have often had to 
suffer from the bad taste of 
friends and patrons, who oft'er 
some trifling civilities and ex- 
pect a gratuitous e.xhibit 4 on 
in return. Such designs have 
often been pleasantly frustrated. 
Thus -.Shuter being asked for 
the special object of entertain- 
ing the company, remained pur- 
posely as dull and silent as pos- 
sible, until one of the part, 
losing all patience, exclaimed, 
“Come, Mr. Shuter,whcndo you 
intend to begin to be comical ? ” 
“ Gad,” said the actor, rising, 
“ I forgot my fool’s dress, but 
I’ll go and fetch it if you will 
be my substitute until 1 come 
back,” This was thought very 
droll, but Shutcr did not return. 

A POLITE REQUEST. 

Liston was subjected to a 
similar attcm.v^t during the rc- 

C 
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vival of Tom Thumb, when he 
was asked to the house of a city 
magnate, ^t dessert he was 
surpriiicd to see the servants 
coihc in* to clear 'away the 
tables and set back the chairs, 
the guests standing round, while 
the host smilingly explained that 
these •preparations'' were made 
“ to make room for Mr. Liston 
to favour the company with 
Lord Grhrsids datni'ni^ be- 
fore the children weni to bedP 
This scene must ha\ c been a bit 
of comedy. Liston withdrew. 

SERVE THEM RIGHT. 

'fins suggests a well-known 
story tokl^of Mr. Sothern, nho 
was asked to dine at a mess, 
where the officers insisted, after 
dinner, he should “give his fa- 
mous drunken scene from David 
Garrickf The actor good hu- 
inourcdly waived off this request, 
anS found many ingenious ex- 
cuses, but his ill-bred hosts were 
positive, and grew uproarious in 
their pressing. The actor ac- 
cordingly consented, and gave 
the scene faithfully. At the close, 
it will be rementbered, the actor 
dra^ 'down a curtain, as he 
leaves tlie sta‘ge, and on this 
occasion, affecting to be carried 
away by the situation, he caught 
at the table-cloth, and swept off 
glasses, plates, &c. This rough 
and ready rebuke was fairly de- 
served, no matter who the hero 
of the story* was. 

STICK TO THE coor^ 

llOSWEl.L tells, with an air of 
doubt and complacency mingled. 
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Ilow one night in the gallery 
of a theatre he h.id given imita- 
tions of the lowing of a cow. 
This performance drew forth, as 
might be expected, the ap]»1ausc 
of the groundlings, who shouted 
loudly, “ Kneoi e the coo ! encore 
the coo ! ” ‘ “ Bozzy ” naively 

owns that he was encouraged to 
go on and offer imitations of the 
notes of otlier a'nimals, but these 
were inferior, and asalutcd as 
failures by the audience. An 
old Dr. Blair beside him whis- 
pered that he had better “Stick 
to the coo, mon ! you'd better 
stick to your coo 'There is 
something Inexpressibly gro- 
! Icacjuc in the whole .scene, and 
I the fasliioii in which it so nicely 
I harmonizes with Boswell's cha- 
racter. 

BATHOS. 

The platitudes found in pro- 
logues are well known, as well 
as the curiously universal adop- 
tion of the same topics and 
allusions. At any amateur per- 
formance are sure to be heard 
expressions of feigned timidity 
and alarm, with an invitation at 
the dose to “give but your ap- 
plause L' Bowles, the poet, once 
heard Mrs. Siddons deliver two 
lines ; — 

'J’he lunteers, rewarded by no pay, 

E,\cc/>t 'their fci'Unss on some future 
dayy 

— a delightful specimen. The 
idea, not merely of. rewarding a 
“person with, their own .feel- 
ings,” but of deferring that pay- 
ment until “a future day” is 
excellent. 
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rREAClIKRS ANV ACTORS. 

A NICE distinction was once 
made f)y an actor in conversa- 
tion with a-prclatc. ArclJ^ishop 
Sancroft saul to Jietterton : “ 1 
don’t know how it is that you 
actors, when spcakin.i,^ of merely 
imaginary things, contrive to 
affect your audicflice as if tliey 
wore real Ijiings ; wlicrei^ Ve 
clergymen, \Uicn* speaking of 
real things, seem only to affect 
our audience as though we were 
speaking of imaginary things.’’ 
lleltcrton suggested that it might 
be because “actors spoke of 
imaginary things as thougli they 
were real, whereas in the pulpit 
real things were spoken of as 
imnginary.’^ 

RUSTICS AT THE PLAY, 

Mr. Julian YouNtt sent his 
gardener and wife to the Hnstol 
theatre as a treat, and asked 
them both how they liked it. 
'rhe following dialogue took 
l)lace : — “Wdl, Robert, what 
did you sec last night?’' (No 
.answer, but a look of bcwildcr- 
ment and annoyance at the 
([uestion). — “Well, sir,” after a 
jiausc, “ I sec what you sent us 
to see.” — “ Well; what was 
that?” — “\yhy the play, in 
course.” — “ Was it a triigcdy or . 
n comedy?” — “I don't know: 
what ye mane. I can’t say no , 
more than. I have said, nor no 
fai rcr. AH I know is, there wa^ 
a precious lot on Vw on the 
thcayter stage; and there they 
was in and out, and out and in 
againP The wife was asked lor 
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her opinion. — “ Ah, dear sir, and 
we had the pantrymine, and 
what I liked best in it^tvzj where 
the fool felliir stooped ^owii ;\nd 
grinned at wt through his legs.” 
Many a play would deserve the 
honest gardener's criticism ; and 
“in and out and out and in 
again,” woiilcT fitly describe cer- 
tain grand spectacular perfornj- 
aiaces. 

A MANAGEJPS LETTER^ 
POX, 

There is often a certain 
grotesqueness connected ^fith 
attempts of candidates for the 
stage, 'fheir priclc and ambi- 
tious sense of their own merits 
contrasts in a very entertaining 
way with the modest character 
of their present position, livery 
manager could contribute some 
diverting chapters to this dc- 
liartmcnt of human weakness. 

“ Sir," wrote an applicant,** I 
have look the liberty of Troub- 
ling yo*i with those few lines, to 
Ask you if you have an Kngagc- 
mcrit Vacant in ^'our Company. 
'I’o Let You Rnow' My Accom- 
plishments, 1 am Active and 
Ready, C2uiek at my Lessons^ 
And further. Sir, the Chief which 
i Can Play is Norval in * Doug- 
las,’ and Lothair in the * Miller 
and his Men And have no 
Objection of being Usefull at 
the Sides as a Pheasant, &.c. 
As My Inclination for treading 
the Stage is So Strong, That i 
am like Lothair, * Without the 
Stage my life is But a Blank,' 
my Services is Useless to Others 
and Miserable to Myself. And 
further, i hav# to State, I am 
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Very Expeditious at Writing 
Plays, and have no Objection of 
Supplying j^ou with a Mclodramc 
Everyr 3 Months free of Ex- 
peiicc and i have one now in 
niy Possession Which i have 
lately Wrote, Entitled The (As- 
sassins of the forest,) in 5 Acts, 
Which, sir, is yours; if you think 
Pj:opcr to Engage Me” 

“ SlK,” wrote another postu- 
lant, “Allow me, with the utmost 
rospeefr nftf/ beco?niiij^ 
the privilege, as well as the 
hoiy)ur, though an entire stran- 
ger, of soficiting ) our attention 
towards the enclosed. A self- 
interrogation had long pci plexed 
mjMiiind,, concerning ^\hethcr 1 
was capable of undertaking the 
diflicult, as well as irsolufc pa 
of an author : — many proofs, I 
imagined, announced me in- 
comi)clcnt, and yet others ap- 
pCcjrcd convincing me to the 
contrary. The generality of 
mankind arc too ivpt in imagin- 
ing themselves exulting in a 
state of future prosperity ; in- 
stead of employing resignation 
to make lhemsel\-cs content in 
Avhatever wretched capacity the 
precarious will of Providence 
may judge necessary. -Of the i 
former disposition am 1 ; there- 
fore, I' threw aside every obsta- 
cle, and consigned my all to 
chance. ICmboldcned by every 
f.wourablc idea^on my own side, 

1 commenced the present pro- 
duction ; nor were my exertions 
relucbantly given, but indefati- 
gable in its progress, though I 
was continuMly tcai^cd by voices 
forbidding such an undertaking : 
my last considertT(tion, is that of , 
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I receiving any emolument from 
I the drama,* jDut candidly, if I 
I may employ the expression, the 
' smiles of aspiring I'amc ! I 
shall now conclude, with hlimbly 
soliciti^jg yi?;' an visurnioKHtable 
favoitr ' OH your part, which is, 
to use your never-failing talent, 
I in whatever situation you think 
proper, ‘if you suppose the en- 
closed worthy of such noble in- 
dulgence 1 but if i^ should so 
happen as to b’c entirely rejected, 
‘luhich / ska /I know by not ob- 
scr'i'lnai; ai:y annouiiccmciii of its 
; t'p) b'^cuiation in you i' bit Is, why, 
1 shall make myself perfectly 
contented, as I am most rigidly 
assured that 1 could not have 
entrusted any dramatic attempt 
w liatc' er into the hands of a 
man moic zealous in wishing to 
give satisfaction than yourself; 
and therefore, without any apo- 
logy, allow me to repeat boldly, 
what I would ^vish to be : — An 
Object worthy of your Regard.” 

Another novice offered him- 
self to Macklin for Othello, and 
gi\ ing the speech to the Senate 
as a specimen of his powers, was 
observed to use his left arm 
again and again with great vio- 
i Icnco. “ Pray, sir,” said Mack- 
lin, “ make more use of your 
light ai m. You arc now address- 
ing tlie Senate.” , The actor 
naively explained Uiat he had 
lost his arm, in a man-of-war, 
many years before ! 

*r Another gentleman thus 
offered himself and his pcculial: 
combination of talents : — “ I am 
a Salamander, and sing comic 
so’iigs.” Another, that “ he was 
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n beautiful whistler.” But better 
than these, are sonvi that found 
tlieir way into xXvi^Nc'io Monthly 
Ma^asine^ nearly fifty years aj^o, 
illustfated, it would seem, by 
the comments of eithc*i’ Lcij;h 
Hunt or Hazlitl. * 

'I'o a country* bumpkin the 
abstract* notion of ‘‘,a play- 
actor” is a something which 
inspires a mysterious .respect 
amounting* to awe, and ;ft the 
time a sense of familiarity which 
almost “ breeds 4:ontempt.” 
These two opposite feelings are 
delightfully blended and con- 
fused together in the epistle 
which follows ; — • 

“ Mr. Wrench, — Sir, 
IMcasc to excuse my freedom as 
streanger to you, but I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you many 
times at the theatre in Oxford. 
Mr. Wrench, J. W*** presents 
most respectful compliments to 
Mr.W. begs the favor of liiscom- 
])any at dinner to day at 2 o’clock 
to meet a few friends — And in 
the evening we intend to visit 
your theatre. Sir, I hope )Oii 
will excuse this short notis. 

“ Monday Morning, 4tli Scj)t. 
1815. An answer is rociucstod, 

“J. W^**, Porter of 

“ College.” 

The next specimen shall be 
from tAvo ^spirants after theii- 
trical fame. The infinite sum- 
mariness of the first, and the 
cool manner in which the writer 
desires to be waited upon at his 
own residence, are remarkable. 
He evidently thinks that, now 
liis mind is made up on the 
matter, nothing remains but to 
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arrange the preliminaries of his 
engagement. 

“Aug. 13, 1815. 

“ To Mr. Sir,— 

I write tlfcsc few lines to you, 
hoping that i shall succeed in 
what 1 am trying for- -i am very 
unhappy, now my mind is all on 
being a strw^e-actor, and if you 
would have the goodness to stopp 
down to 35, 1 )evonshirc-str(?et, 
Portland-pLicc, to-day, i shall be 
very mucli a bloiged to you, as 
1 have not time to com6 to the 
Haynurket. 

“ I remain yours, — K. K***.” 

• ^ 

Tlie other is from a very dif- 
ferent person : — •• 

“Sir, — I now wait upon you 
in order to oiler mytfLlf to your 
acceptance a^ a trfigic performer 
of the liist characters— having 
studied Shakespear and other 
celebrated authors for several 
years— but I bring with me no 
other rccommciulalion to your 
notice but my own abilities— not 
having api)eared on any stage 
yet — still if you should have the 
goodness to grant my suit, I 
think 1 m:«y justly say with 
Noival, something makes me 
bold to say I will not shame 
thy favor, 'fhe salary I should 
expect would not be more than 
15s. per week. Pardon me, if I 
through ignorance have erred in 
addressing you — not knowing 
the way in which the theatrical 
affairs arc generally transacted. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ W. 

“ N.B. If you think it worth 
your trouble, as I am now in 
waiting, 1 would give you a 
specimen or^ two of my abilU 
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ties — knowing, from report, your 
innate worth and love of justice. 
“To Mr. T. Dibdin, Manager, 

^ Sufty Theatre.’' 

'fhe following is from an 
author- and what is more, a 
poet — and what is most of all, a 
patriot I-— ^ 

“ Scarboro’, Dec. 9, 1804. 
•“Dkar Sir, — 1 have written 
a play, * Patriotic IncidcMits, dr 
the N iglitly Watch ; in five acts.' 
Altogether pro tern pore — the 
title will convince— itwill readily 
be yeensed, and I am confident 
itpossessA merit. One (a face- 
tious, whimsical, hypocritical, 
satirical, avaricious) chaiactcr 

I purposely contrived for you. 
Oucre, call 1 have it introduced 
in London.^* In what timc.^ 
How must I proceed? What 
obstacles will oppose me ? 1 1 ow 
shall I oppose ihej/i '/ What 
terms? Is Mr. Kelly acces- 
sible ? for I want «a ‘ patriotic 
overture ' composing, and a 
‘patriotic song' settipg to 
music — viz. 

Knglnnd, nrise ! see, where tho 
.0 I ^ g.'ithcring foe, i- 

I I Like a fierce /yjn’r, cre he takes his 
b ^ leap— 

^ I Rise, o .arise ! uplift a might}' blow — 
Ileadlung destruction ! Ruin ! on them 
's heap ! ! 

Overture, (which immediately 
strikes up at the conclusion of 
5th Act,) to have for its various 
movements, ‘ God Save the 
King ' — ‘ Rule Britannia ' — 
‘Hearts of Oak' — ‘Britons 
Strike Home.* Hope you will 
not be offended at my having 
taken this liberty with you, nor 
at my urging you to favor me 
with as; early an ^swer as pos- 


sible. And let me entreat you 
to keep my name ( ) se- 

cret, for 1 rfican to be known 
only as. Dear Sir, Yours, &c., 

Wm. Rumblrt. 

“ N.*B. Best respects to 

Mrs. . Perhaps I may 

err in my superscription — for I 
only heard per chance you were 
at Drmy-lanc. . If you are not, 
pcirmit.me to say you deserve to 
be tllcrc." • ^ • 

The following effusion is the 
joint production of two brothers, 
who seem, m this instance, to 
have been sick of too much 
hcalty. 'l‘hc “ bons,’’ (as they 
call them,) \n itli which the worthy 
proprietor of V^aiixhall had fii- 
voLiicd tlicm, were anything but 
Ifojts' to them ! Their conster- 
nation at the unremitting attacks 
that arc made upon them— their 
tender solicitude lest Mr. Barrett 
should suspect them of disaffec- 
tion to his interests, in not help- 
ing to fill his gardens with 
orders— and their innocent de- 
spair at the “ distressing neces- 
sity ” to which tlicy arc reduced 
of being compelled to solicit the 
favour of being allowed to forego 
the favour he had conferred upon 
them— .all this is the perfection 
of naiveU'. 

• 

“ London, Aug. i, 1820. 

“Much RESPEcJ^rKD biR,-— 
Your kind generosity was so 
great that you bestowed on us, 
your horn- players at Wauxhall, 
^wo Bons, which we with tlic 
most grateful sensibility ac- 
cepted; but in the course of 
time, we find hout that this in- 
tehded favor was for us an severe 
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punishment. We arc every day 
besieged ; they sa]^, two bons 
make a little part}*, and for this I 
reason, in the course of the 
scasow, more than 30(5 person | 
ask, and constantly plag us for ' 
the bons — so that we arft at last 
under the distressing necessity 
to solicit your kilid permission 
and consent to rennoiince and 
give up the bons. But if we lose 
the bons, we wish never iind 
never to Icfec your kind ’pfotec- 
tion. Consequently, we most | 
liinnbly solicit the favor to be ; 
always at your service, at least 
as long as we can decently do . 
our duty, as we prefer the en- ^ 
gagement at Wauxhall k) any 
other at London. 

“ We remain, with the greatest . 
respect, much respected Sir, I 
Your most grateful and humble 
Servants, 

V Joseph & Peter 

“ Horns at Wauxhali. 

“ To G. N. Barrett, Esq., 
Strokwell.'^ 

We shall conclude our extracts, 
for the present, with an epistle 
sent from a clown at the l^ublin 
I'heatre to his wife in London. 
The folloAving, like the specimen 
which precedes it, is certainly 
neither prose nor verse ; but we 
will venture to .say that it is 
poetry^ if the simple outburst- 
ings of a sijlccreand deep-seated 
affection are such. I n tlie midst 
of its infinite confusion of times, 
persons, and things, there are 
touches of passion which nothing 
purely fictitious ever possessed. 
The benediction that intervenes 
between the two postscripts is 
the sublime of simple naiture. 
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The reader must not be content 
with a sipgle perusal of this 
letter. On the first reading, its 
somewhat recondite cii'thpgraphy 
may perhaps interfere *witl\ its 
effect. But when it can be read 
over without pausing to puzzle 
out the meaning of the words, 
he who can, so read it, and not 
be touched by it, even to the 
very verge of tears, may J)c 
assured that lie is either not made 
of “ penetrable stuff, or that his 
heart and affections are not in 
a healthful state. We* should 
shrewdly suspect such a person 
of being secretly c<idictc^ to 
mclo-drams ! 

“ F riday Morning. 

“MvDear Aingkl,— I rea- 
scaved your Lcatir, and I am a 
stoiiisht that you did not start 
off the moment the theatre 
closed, after what I have rote to 
you and Icting you know what a 
situation 1 am in. 1 am a 
slonisht that you did not pay 
more a tcncion — was you in a 
strairfjr country I wold not serve 
you so— yon are braking my 
hart by eancjiis — I have ben bad 
a nuf before I reseved this 
Letcr— but this has cut me to 
the senter of my hart. I am 
walking the streets from morn- 
ing to night and till morning 
again — if you are not started 
before you reaseve this Lcter, I 
shal expect you will start of on 
the reept of this Leater, wich 
you will reaseve on Monday, 
13 of November, wich I shall 
expect you will come of by the 
m^e at night ; and if you are 
not. over in Dublin on the thurs- 
day folowing, 1 shal start on the 
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fryclay folo\ying, if I am abcl to 
start — for it is no youse for you 
to come over hearc then — for 
you los<^ y8ur engadgment — for 
Mr* Joncjston says* he must 
engadg Slim one Elce i,i your 
situation — so you know my sen- 
timents. Dam the election and 
the theatre — if you v/ish to make 
me hapy you will mind wliat I 
have rote to you, 

“ So no more from your ever 
loving and obedient husband. 

If it ruinesme I will start on 
fryday^if you are not over on 
thursd.ay. If you start on mon- 
day^night 5011 will be in Dublin 
on thursday. ,C'iod bless your ‘ 
eyes. The theatre is shut up, 
and I have just money a nofc 
left to bring me to holey head— 
and if you arc not over on thiirs- 
day the 15, or friday the i6, by 
God I will come of if I walk all 
the way from the head to Lon- 
don — thearfor do not come if 
yoir*do not come of in time. 
0 fany — I did not think you 
w'old treat me so — to leave me 
in a straiiig country— I ’ could 
not treat poor Lobskey so — much 
more your loving husband,” 

A STRANGE DRAMA, 

COLMAN says it would be im- 
possible to give an idea of the 
“ cart-loads of trash ” that arc 
sent to a London manager. The 
very first piece that was sent to 
him when he undertook the 
management, w'as on a nautical 
subject and by a nautical gentle- 
man. During the principal scene 
of the five acts — and it was a 
tragedy— the hero declaimed 
from the mainmast of a man-of- 
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war, without once descending 
from his position ! 

APREAL TO RIIYNQ, 

Reynolds was present at 
some Ihdicrous scene that oc- 
curred during the performance 
of a new play called “ The Cap- 
tives.” .In the fifth act a cha- 
racter called Rhyno rushed on 
they stage announcing to the 
hero,' ‘‘ iMy liego, t)ie Citadel is 
taken!” to the surprise of the 
audience, „who had not heard 
that there \k'as a war or siege 
going on. The person addressed, 
after commanding many military 
manoeuvres and reciting an in- 
vocation to Mars, turned to- 
wards the messenger, exclaiming 
with enthusiasm, “ Charge, then, 
charge ! A\nv art thou rcady^ 
Rhyno which, as may be con- 
ceived, brought the play to a 
close in roars of laughter. 

A WALKING CONTRADIC. 
riON 

“Fly!” says Charlotte, in 
RcyroFs play of “Wcither,” 
“ Lose not a moment ! Suicide!” 
Sebastian answers, “ Pm rooted 
here and have not power to stir !” 
As he spoke he “ crossed” Char- 
lotte, and stalked off the stage, 
to the great amusement of the 
audience. \ 

A SCHOOL OF ACTING 
DESCRIBED, 

Mrs. Crawford’s (formerly 
Mrs. Barry) criticism on the 
Kemble school, “All Paw and 
pause,” 
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GENUINE ACTING. 

A GROCKR in Lichfield, who 
was going to London, %:ceivcd 
from his neighbour Peter Gar- 
rick a Icltt'r of introdiK^tion to 
the great David Garrick. Lefore 
presenting it he •happened to 
visit thq. theatre, saw David 
in Abel Dniggcr,” and ititurncd 
to his native town without pre- 
senting the ietter. He expLpfied 
tlie reason to Peter on his return. 
“Your brother maybe rich, as 
I daresay the man who lives like 
him must be ; but, by G — d, 
though he be your brother, Mr. 
t^arrick, he is one of tlic ^shab- 
biest, meanest, most pitiful 
liounds 1 ever saw in the whole 
course of my life.’’ This was a 
real compliment to the actor’s 
gifts. Peter (iarrick himself 
told the story to Johnson, ho 
again related it to Mr. Kirkham. 

A nous MANAGED 

The editor of this little col- 
lection once attended a i)er- 
formance that took idace in a 
sort of canvas theatre which had 
been opened for the season. 
The manager came forward with 
a sort of devotional manner — 
indeed it was said that he had 
been a field preaclier — to thank 
the audiena; for past favours, 
with a view* to obtaining future 
ones. “ He had secured," he 
said, “ their old favourite, who 
would make his first appearance 
next week, with the permis- 
sion”— here he cast his eyes 
upwards — “ of the Great Ma- 
nager of all. • 


ELECTIONEERING ON THE 
STAGE. 

Theodore Hook, when a 
little boy, *was allowed to ’go 
behind the scenes at the Hay- 
market Theatre. When Lewu’s’s 
“ Knight and the Wood Demon” 
w'as being pt^formcd,the various 
supernatural noises and warn- 
ings were produced — the htd 
noted with much interest —by 
an enormous speaking-trumpet 
used by the prompter. On^ night 
when the W’^cstminster election 
was raging and great political 
excitement, 'Pheodore* prevmlcd 
on the prompter to allow him to 
make the noise for him, to which 
the latter incautiously agreed. 
Just as the fiend was ascending 
thiough the trap*a deep roar 
attench'd him, and the astonished 
audience heard the words “SUE- 
K-i-DAN FOR ever!” givcn in 
melo-dramatic accents. 


“d'/id'.S'.” 

0 

“ Gags ” have always been as 
essential a portion of an actor’s 
stock as his u^igs and rouge pots. 
.Some make it a practice- a 
well-known comic actor is a 
signal instance— of “gagging” 
all through their part, if not to 
the embarrassment, at least to 
the comparative extinction, of 
their companions. Some of the 
traditional “gags” are jealously 
preserved and handed down ; 
and it is often thought of great 
importance, when a part is at- 
tempted, “to get the gags” from 
the fortunate player who has 
their custody. The modern ver- 
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sion of the “ Ciilic ” teems with 
gags — allusions to the “ Christy 
Minstrels,” and the like— for 
which Ms. Charles Mathews 
lately, 'attempted a pleasant 
juslification. There arc some 
gags in the “vSehool for Scandal,” 
especially that precious question 
about the letter from the country, 
“ Was the postage* paid ?” and 
in the recent rc\ival of the 
“ Rivals ” there were a number 
of jests introduced certainly not 
warranted by the original text. 
Sheridan, therefore, seems to be 
the chief victim. 

•r c 

“ Wine IJ BE JOEY?^' 

Mistakes like the following 
ha'ppen njorc frecpiently than is 
supposed. ,Two countrymen 
went to Covent Garden to see 
Joe Grimaldi as clown. They 
arrived at “half-price,” during 
the last act of “ George Barn- 
well,” when Charles Kemble as 
Barnw'cll, and Murray as 
Thoroughgood, w'cre on the 
stage, and exciting groat ap- 
plause. One of the countrymen 
was heard to say to the other, 
“Which be Joey 

A RECOGNITION, 

ZUCHELLI, a fi\mous baritone 
singer, Avhosc fame was Avell 
known on the continent, came 
to the London Opera House. 
When Michael Kelly saw him 
behind the scenes, he started 
and said, “We have met before. 
Were you ever in Wine Tavern 
Street, Dublin V* The signor 
admitted the fact. It turned 
out that he was uq other than 
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“Teddy Kelly, of the Cross 
Poddlc,” an old schoolfellow of 
Michael Kt^ly’s. 

INCONVENIENT HOMAGE . 

On *thc last night of Ma- 
cready’s engorgement at Paris, 
he performed Othello, and when 
he was -called before the curtain 
a vast number of his French 
audience leaped on the stage 
and bvcrwhclfiicd Jiim with em- 
braces. This epanchement du 
avur^ as they 'would have called 
it, broughi its inconveniences, 
and many faces showed the 
effects of their contact with that* 
of thd* Moor. 


, *^EUSINESS:' 

IlfSTRTONic “business” has 
its sacred traditions. In co- 
medies of the last century, 
when a gentleman was surprised 
in his garden reading, the in- 
variable “ business ” was to 
throw away the book into the 
adjacent stream or shrubbery. 
This was consitlcred to be easy 
carelessness of high life. Gar- 
rick, in the scene with his mother 
in Ilamlet, used to have the 
back legs of his chair shortened, 
so that it Avpuld tumble over 
with a touch as he rose hastily. 
That the grave-digger in the 
same play should ^car a num- 
ber of waistcoats, is held equally 
sacred. 

* A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 

“I LIKE Wrench,” a friend 
said to Klliston, “because he is 
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ihc same natural easy creature 
on the stage, that be is — 

“ My case, exactly,’’ rct(|rted El- 
Hston; “ I am the samA person 
off thfi stage that I mn on'* 
“The inference, at fust* sight,” 
says Charles Lamb, who Reports 
or invents the story, “ seems 
identical ; but examine it a 
little, and' it confesses only that 
one performer was never the 
other always, ai . • 

t 

CHARY PRAISE. 

TiTlr-RE is a well-worn story | 
of Mrs. Siddons, which is yet 
excellent of its kind. On her j 
first appearance at the Edin- 
burgh theatre, her playing was 
received coldly, and without the 
slightest applause, so much so 
that she vowed, if her next point 
failed, she would never set foot 
in Scotland again. The point ; 
was given ; there was a pause, I 
when a voice in the “ pul” was j 
heard, “ That^s no* bad ! ” This j 
cautious criticism produced first j 
laughter, and then the applause j 
she was so eager for, j 

FREE AND EASY. 

An American actor ^^as press- 
ing familiarly on Mr. Macrcady 
at rehearsal, and* was checked 
by the rebuke: “Sir, do you 
want to shale hands with your 
king?” — “1 don’t know about 
that,” was the reply, “ I always 
do so with my own president.” 

• 

“ THE NAILP 

The same tragedian was 
greatly put out by the stupidity 
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of an inferior actor at rehearsal, 
who would persist in coming 
down the stage in front of him. 
The carpenter was eallcd and 
told to drivt: a brass-hiiaclod yail 
into the floor. “ Now, sir,” said 
Macrcady, “ remember you are 
not to proceed beyond that spot.” 
At night, dyring the perform- 
ance, he became quite confused 
in his part, and kept his ho^d 
down, without giving the proper 
cue. “ What arc you about, 
sir?” growled the tragedian, 
under his, breath. — “Ain’t 1 
looking for that blessed nail of 
) OLi rs ? ” The idea • that s the 
remedy for his failing should 
itself become the cause of a 
fiCbh failing, is highly liidicroj.is. 

SHOULD AN AC^TOR FEEL ? 

I r is stated that Betterton, 
when playing Hamlet, was ac- 
tually seen to turn pale as the 
ghost appeared. Miss Kelly iRcd 
to relate that slic felt the liot 
tears dropping from Mrs. Sid- 
don’s eyes as the great actress 
bent over her w hen playing one 
of her most ]*alhctic characters. 
Sup)30sing, however, that such 
sensibility was exhibited every 
night, it is evident that it Avould 
become a mere habit; and the 
question has often been dis- 
cussed as to whetlicr the mere 
signs of artificial emotions, duly 
regulated by study and genius, 
arc not more effective? John- 
son took a highly characteristic 
view of the matter, when he de- 
clared that if Garrick wAs ever 
so carried away by his acting 
as to feel for the moment like 
Richard, he ^deserved hanging 
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each time he played the cha- 
racter. 

TO THE ^FAIN 

^ ' '' CHANCE, 

The humours connected with 
strolling companies arc endless. 
One Jenny VVh'tcly, a well- 
known manager, was playing 
Fvichard, and in the famous 
“ tent scene" delivered llic lirics 
with the singular interpolation: — 

*■ Hcncd babbling dreams ! you threaten 

here in vain ! ’* 

(“ That man there, in the brown 
wig, has got into the pit with- 
out paying.”) ' 

• “ RichfiidMiini'clf again.” 

SOLDI ERS\i T THE. / TRES, 

A GUARD of soldiers ahvays 
attends at Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Carden theatres. This cus- 
tofn is said to be owing to a 
dispute that took place on the 
stage between Ouin an^l some 
young “bloods” of the day, 
W'hcn the watch had to be sum- 
moned. King Gooc*ge the Second 
sent for the offenders and lec- 
tured them, and, to prevent such 
impropriety in future, ordered 
that a guard should attend every 
night. 

SALARIES OF ACTORS. 

About a hundred years ago, 
when Drury Lane Theatre, un- 
der Garrick’s direction, had 
reached the highest prosperity, 
the salary of the leading actors 
averaged fifteen pounds a week. 
The names of 1^60 performers 


were on the books. Nearly that 
number o£ plays wore always 
ready f( r performance, each with 
its cas.c of players celebrated 
in each character. i\. good 
leading comedian now receives 
I about‘*25/. a week. Tw’o wa'll- 
1 known performers, of great ]>(>- 
I piilarity, arc known to make 
over ton thousand a year each ! 
The usual teims in the provin- 
cial ihealrcs is to share the pro- 
fits of each night,, with the ma- 
nager, after all expenses arc 
paid. 

I 

' GARRICR AND LORD MANS 
i FIELD. 

Therk is a little-known but 
highly t:haractcristic story of 
' Ga-rrick. which shows the nice 
‘ and delicately ordered nature of 
his mind. At a dinner party he 
w’as asked by Lord Mansfield 
to repeat the dagger scene in 
“Macbeth” for the company. 
This rather awkw’ard request 
(iarrick did not refuse, but be- 
gan to explain the difficulties of 
conveying the idea of the situa- 
tion under such circumstances. 
“ The mind of llie spectator,” he, 
said, “ sliould be prepared. It 
should be recollected that Mac- 
beth was a nolficman highly 
i honoured by- the king, &c., and 
j that he was bound to protect 
i him as his guest, and yet was in 
! his chamber for the purpose of 
' murdering him.” “ Then he sees 
the apparition,” continued the 
actor, who had been artfully 
. preparing the minds of the 
I guests .all the time that he had 
been unfolding the difficulties of 
ddng so, and exclaims, Is this 
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a flagger whicJi I see before 
me ?” — '‘^Thafs a/l^gfery irncl' 
iiitgrup'cd Lord Mansfiid, with 
singular ^auchcrie^ “ but\surcly, 

> ou cafl recite a portion rVf it for | 
ns?” — “Impossible,” sahd the' 
actor, coldly. He then clfanged 
the subject, “ Whcie arc we to 
meet again, my Lord ? ” 

A COMPUMKyr, 

\ f 

* * • 
\Vlii''.N Keiiiiblc* was sii])cr- 
inteiiding the building of Co- 
Acnt (b'irdcn Theatio, the fol- 
lowing “ neat ” epigram was 
written : — 

“ Actnr aiKl arrhi}C( t, lie tries 
'Jo please the entu's one anil all : 

'J'lils bills the private lier.s t«) rise, 

And that the public tears to fall.” 

A DEFAULTia^ ACQVJTTE/). 

Kemule’s formality and “no- 
ble Roman” manner often fin- 
nished amusement to the jester. 
This haughty bearing, ho\\evcr, 
was sometimes checked by mor- 
tifyingcircumstnnces. One night, 
when “ Pizarro” was “ running” 
there was a long wait, and it 
was announced that one of the 
actors was absent, and that the 
indulgence of the audience w'as 
requested for a few moments. 
Kemble then presented himself 
rather abriijitly, and said, “ La- ^ 
dies and gfiiUlcmcn, at the re- 
quest of the principal performers 
in the play of this evening, I 
am to inform you that the person 
alluded to is Mr. Emery !” I:^p 
had scarcely retired when the 
delinquent himself, his face red 
with haste, and in his great- 
coat and dirty boots, rushed on 
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the stage, and panted out his 
excuses. “ Ladies,” he said, — 
“for you I must particularly ad- 
dress — my wife — my w^fc/' (here 
his feelings tivcrcamc him«fof a 
moment,) “ 7C/(7s cotijined but an 
hour since^ and I — ” (but here 
he was interrupted by a tremen- 
dous burst otnj)plause, the mo- 
tive for which it would be hard 
to dclinc nicely, though it prg- 
Ixfbly meant sympathy), “and 
1 lan for the doctor.” Roars 
of affeclitinatc interest broke 
forth. He attempted Ifc add 
further evpla nation ; he would 
not be listened to, a’id retired 
triumphant and consoled, with 
his hand on his 'breast. This 
“ rehabilitation,” it may be con- 
ceived, was not very .*igrccaP:>lc 
10 Kemble, who was destined, 
however, to receive finthcr mor- 
tificatjon before the play con- 
cluded. Rolla has to try and 
coitu])L a sentinel, w'ho was 
])la\ed by Emery, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place: — 

Rolla. Have you a wnfc? 

Scjilincl. I liave. 

Rolla. Chilclien? 

.Scnfiiicl. 1 1 . ad two tliis morn- 
ing. — I have III tee no7u. 

This rather happy hit pro- 
duced such a roar of delight 
that the giavity of Iho scene 
was lost, and Kemble himself 
forced to retire without being 
able to add another word. 

TIT FOR TA7\ 

Some of the jests and repar- 
tees tliat have passed betw^cen 
rival dramatic authors, or be- 
tween authors and managers, 
arc of a very superior ^ class. 
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'J'Jui5 Garrick said, with some 
complacency, to Foote, “ I see, 
after all, you arc actiiijj one of 
my pieces at the U ay market.” 
— ** Pooli,” said the other, “ I 
must have some sort of ventila- 
tion for my little house in this 
hot weather.” Here are all the 
elements of siirpri<»e so neces- 
sary to a witty situation : Gar- 
rfek's air of triumph at an 
enemy’s being obliged to fall 
back on one of his productions: 
KooteV, app:ircnt acceptance of 
the position, and, lastly, the 
ratlj^er ignominious use for which 
the piece was ad.iptcd. 

So with .Sheridan's reply to 
Mt»nk Lewis, a\1io was offeiing 
for a WMger ti// the money 
brought by his successful 
“Castle Spectre/'’ “No,’’ said 
Sheridan, coolly, “but I will 
bet you all that it is w'orth.” A 
very different thing. 

So when lioaden, who had 
gone about calling Drury Lane 
“ a wilderness,” (from its vast 
size,) came to Sheridan with a 
new piece, the latter said, good- 
humouredly, “ You arc entiiled 
to call my theatre a wilderness, 
but it is too much to expect 
me to give you an oppoitunity 
of proving your words.” This 
is very h«ippy. 

OjDe phrases. 

In 'Victors “ History of the 
Theatres” occurs aquaint phrase. 
He is criticising the “ Earl of 
Essex,” and describes the last 
act, “where. Essex and South- 
ampton arc going ^.0 execution, 


7a/iu'/i proved an agreeable in- 
cideniP 

y 

• 

Ti [ ICAL biographers, 
such as Boaden, Murphy, Camp- 
bell, have some vcJry strange 
and inflated i)lirascs. Murphy, 
that ^Irs. Cibber, “with her ex- 
pressive and harmcnious voice, 
spoke ’daggers in every sen- 
tence,” and adds, that it was 
“ tlu' ilmnder and hglilning of 
virtue.” “ The audience,” says 
Boaden on another occasion, 
“ wa-^ for fuice electrified without 
noise.’’ “ Dc'inetrius,” says Mur- 
j)hy, dcscubing the close of a 
tragedy, “presents a bowl of 
poison to ]ii:> wife. She obeys, 
and dies .,oon after. Dumnonx 
weeps over her, and htlJs on his 
own sword. It is imncccs- 
saiy to add that this cata- 
stiophe made no impression, and 
that the piece ended in a cold, 
languid, and unimpassionccl 
manner.” Campbell, the poet, 
has the most extraordinary ex- 
pressions in his “Life of I\Trs. 
Siddons,” but it is believed not 
to have been his work at all. 

TIIUXDER. 

StaoR thunder seems to have 
been produced in the same way 
from the earliest days. Jn a 
prologue to “ Every. Man in his 
Humour ” occur thc'lincs : 

*' Nor fv^r (I bullet Iicard 
To s-iy it ihiindcra, nor tcinpcstuoiis drum 
Riiiiibics to *eU you when the btonu i- 
<;Come,” 

The sheet of metal, violently 
agitated, is indeed the most 
convenient and therefore the 
most popular “property,” but 
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the “roll'd bullet'* gives the Wewilzer, Quick, Mis. Mat- 
clfect of the clisljjiit thunder locks, Ijcnslcy, Tate Wilkinson, 
with far more effect I J^cas, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs..^Ahinglon, 
rallied in a hollow rollA', is the Moody, Charles Kemble, <.'Jiarlcs 
conventional mode of represent- Voiing, Mrs. Cilover,'* Kichfird 
ing rain ; .while the whistling Jones, Mrs. Bartley, Charles 
wind is, or used to be, prhduced Mackay, Farren, Hartley, Van- 
by turning a sort of treadwdieel dcnliolY, T.ady Becher, Paul Bed- 
on which a cloth was laid. This ford, were a*l septuagenarians, 
suggests ‘the wintry Ciiinean To these may be added the 
scene in one of Mr. Robertson's names of BHckstonc, WebsteV, 
pieces, so el.iborately got«uj>iat Phelps, Macroady, Mathews, 
the Prince of Wales' 'I'lieatrc, The Law' and the .Stage are cer- 
w'here the characters seemed tainly the most healthy and most 
to have infinite difficulty in h.iid-woi king of professions, 
closing the door of the hut . 

against the wind ; and a shower | YOC'J'JJFUL YAAV'/'V. 
of some w’hitc licjuorwas aitfully 

throw'!! in, as the door opened, ('Ixii of the most amusing in- 
to give the idea of snow and stances of juvenile confidence?’ is 
sleet. found in the life of** Charles 

James Mathews, ffithcr of the 
Ar7/' OF A('Ti‘)F^ present excellent comedian who 

])earsthc same name. I'dwdn, 
Thkre is certainly something the famous actor, had died and 
remarkable in the longevity of !• ft a \acancy at Covent Garden, 
actors. It might reasonably be M.itbcws had been bitten with a 
assumed that the hard w ork mama for acting, and had figured 
coming at the close of the day, a good^dcal in private theatricals 
the strain on the lungs, and the of a very obscure sort. He was 
mental exertion, w'ould tend to a then a boy of fourteen. “ 'I'o 
s^iccdy wearing out the system, give an idca,^ he says, “of my 
Hr. Clarke Russell has collected peculiar modesty at this period, 
'many instances of old age in the news of poor Kdwin's demise 
actors. Wilks lived to 88; wms no sooner made known than 
Mrs. Clive, Bcaid, Betterton, I made up my mind, inox- 
Rceley to 75; Murphy, Jack pcrienced and ignorant as I was, 
Johnstone, King, Vining, and to succeed him. I lost no time 
Wallack 78. Dowton in waiting to Mr. Harris, the 

reached 88, Colley Cibber 86, proprietor of Co vent Garden 
Yates 97, Macklin to some years Theatre, tendering my services 
over 100 ! Mrs. Glover was for his situation. I luckily pre- 
68, Garrick 65, Harley 72, Lis-«| served a copy of my absurd 
ton 69, T'ope and Quin 73. letter, and have also carefully 
This list might be vastly ex- cherished Mr. Harris’-s reply in 
tended. Miss Farren, Mimden, evidence of my own vanity and 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Hartley, folly. - 
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“‘Sir, — ^T hc lamented death 
of Mr. Edwin making an opening 
in your establishment inspires 
me to ^offcr myself as a candi- 
date* to .supply the •vacancy. I 
have never performed in any 
public theatrical representation 
yet, having been much engaged 
m business, but Intrust this will 
not operate against me. I already 
am perfect in Lingo and Ilowkitt, 
and know more tlian half* of 
Old Doiley. Salary is no object, 
as I only wish to bring my 
powefs into a proper sphere of 
action. 1 d«) not M’isli to blaze 
ou* awhile and then evaporate, 
lleing at present bound to my 
father and under indentures, of 
epurse his consent will be neces- 
sary ; b«t this is the only ini- 
pediment I nm aware of. Your 
immediate answer, if convenient, 
will be of great consequence to, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

C. UJ 

• 

“ Mr. Harris’s reply was sim- 
ply as follows : — 

“‘Sir, — The line o! acting 
which you propose is at this 
time so very wcJi sustained in 
Covent Garden theatre, that it 
will not be in my power to give 
you any eligible situation there- 
in. — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, T. 1 1 a r r f s.’ 

“ In justification of this gen- 
lleman’s rejection of my valuable 
services, and in confirmation of 
my vanity, I have only to add, 
that those excellent actors, 
Messrs. Munden and Fawcett, 
were deservedly established 
favourites in the line to which I 
aspired.” ^ 


UNPLEASANT PPEDICA- 
I "'■MENT. 

Pat/\IER, the original, Joseph 
Surface, \vas at one time so op- 
pressed with debt that he ncv'cr 
left Drury T..inc Theatre, and 
lived altogclJier in his dressing- 
room. Ileing later engaged at 
the 1 Ihymarkct he was conveyed 
there in a cartful of scenery, con- 
cc^lJcLl in a jjicce tof stage fur- 
niture. * 

A MANA',KR\S EXP/.A NA- 
TION. 

Tiik well-known York man- 
ager, Tate Wilkinson, when any 
of his actors became “ contrary” 
wouhl address some such earnest 
appeal as the following to the 
public - 

“ Theatre Royal, Hull. 

“Mr. Wilkinson respectfully 
informs the public, that he feels 
himself at present much per- 
plexed, and very unhappy, at 
I being under the necessity of re- 
questing their indulgence to Mr. 
Dunn, on Tuesday next, he 
having at a very short notice 
undertaken Mr. H. Johnson’s' 
\ery pleasing part of Young 
Leonard, in the new comedy of 
‘ Folly as it, Flies:’ it must be 
^^eU known that Mr. H. Johnson 
is in ijossession dj* a principal 
range of characters at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Mr. W. truly 
laments he has it not in his 
power as manager to cast a play 
in the best manner for the 
public ; but it is evidently the 
contrary, and he is very sorry 
for it.” 
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“ Mr. Garrick, Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Quin, and Mr. Woodj\»ard. were 
certainly first-rate actorK but 
Mr. Wilkinson has seen tl\i two 
first givft up Hamlet, an^ act 
the Ghost and Mr. Quin, 
Justice Balance, in ‘The^Ke- 
cruiting Officer ; ^ and Mr. 
Woodward, Gibbet, in ‘ The 
Beaux* Stratagem ; * and . if a 
part is really good, allotted by 
the manager, and exactly suks 
the abilities 'of the "actor, why 
certainly that constitutes a first 
part to the actor, sooner than 
any other for which his talents 
are not adequate.*’ 

Tim PLAYER BETRAYED, 

Quick entered the kitchen of 
an inn at Sheffield and walked 
up to the fire, where a goose 
was roasting. When ho was 
gone, a countryman, who had 
been eyeing him intently, asked 
the landlord who that comical 
little chap ** was. The landlord 
told him. On which the country- 
man, slapping his thigh with 
great knowingness, said to a 
companion, “ Dom it, I tliowht 
he was a player. Didn't yc see 
How he eyed thej^ooseP' 

A HISTRIONIC SPIT 

This suggests another story. 
An actor of some reputation was 
sitting by the kitchen fire, plea- 
santly watching his supper, a 
roast fowl, as it turned on the 
spit. When thus engaged, 
another starvcd-looking actor 
would come in- periodically, gaze 
wistfully at the roast, and 
mutter dejectedly, ‘‘ It will never 
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be done ! ** At last the future 
consumer protested angrily. 

“ You are not aware^, sir, that 
this bird is for me ? ’* 'The. other 
then explained that he was x^^ab- 
ing for the spit, without which 
they could not begin their per- 
formance. 

A BLUNT SPEECH 

An eccentric being named’ 
Winter was the dresser of the 
York Theatre. He delighted in 
“taking down** affected .iper- 
formers. A rather foppish Mr. 
Dwyer came panting into fhe 
green room after perfortning in 
the “ Liar,” andflunghimself into 
a chair, declaring himself utterly 
exhausted. The dresser coolly 
remarked, “ Ah, you should see 
Mr. Bennett after playing har- 
lecjuin. That was fatigue.” 

PLAY BILLS, 

.Satirists have often made 5t 
favourite subject of the vanity 
of players, and pretty often with- 
out just''causc. The punctilios 
and jealousies, however, that 
used to arise fr jin such a trifling 
matter as a place in the play- 
bills, or the size of the letters in 
which their names were to be 
announced, might be some jus- 
tification for these attacks. In 
Garrick’s day there were some 
absurd customs and contests 
on this subject. Leading actors 
would always insist on their 
names and titles appearing in 
“ displayed ** letters, and on the 
names of others being given in 
smaller characters. These, again, 
required that those of lower de- 
gree should hav^ smaller letters. 

D 
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In short, there was a sort of 1 lowing bill is a fair specimen of 
hierarchy of type.” The fol- | this singular system : — 

Tty the Company of COM^j^DIANS. 

. . » .1 

At the 

THEATRIC ROYAL in Covent Garden^ 

• o 

Thh present ^londay^ heius the Jjt/i of Oet, 1748, ic fresejiied 

The FIRST PART of 

King Henry the Fourth, * 

With the Humours of Sir yohn Ftihfuff. 

The Part oA Sir yohn JuihtoJ}' io be pciiormcd 

By Mr. OUIN. 


TJie A7;;j,--by Mr. .SPARK.S, 

(It being the first Time of his Appcariuicc on that Stage } 

The rri/tre of IValcs by Mr. Ryan, 

Prince John | ( Miss Hippislcy. 

Westmoreland I 1 Mr, Hollham. 

Northumberland \ , J Mr, I’agct. 

< Sir Walter lUuiit / ^ \ Mr. Ridont. 

Doughxs Mr. Anderson. 

Vernon j 1^ Mr. Gibson. 

JJ'orc'tsterhy Mr. Dancf.. 

The T’rc.i Corners by Mr. Arthur and Mi. Dunstall. 

I'rafin'i by Mr. C 0 T.LIN.S. 

Jadshill ] (Mr. Ilcncr.T.ft. | Shciiflf ) (Mr. Oates. 

)ardolph > by ■( Mr. Marten. Tiaveller > by J Mr. Smith. 

^cto ) ( Mr. Stoppclacr. | Hoi.ic.ss ) [ Mrs. Bembridge. 

Ladf Perry by Mrs. WOFFINGTON. 

^ And the Part of Hotspur to be performed 

By Mr. DELANE, 

Who has not ai>pear'd on that stage these Seven Years, 

Boxe.s, ss. — Pit, 3s. — First Oal. as. — Upper Gal. is. 

Ho persons to te admitted behind the Scenes^ or any Money to be returned after the 
Curtain is drawn up, 

' PlacbS for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. Pagf, at the Stage-door of the Tueatrk. 
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This bill offers an amusing 
study. First it will Ijp seen that 
tlierc arc no less than l^c dif- 
fcicnt sizes of letter — 

“ Spares ” “ Rvan,’' V‘ Ar- 

'J’HUR,” anti “ Hippislcy.'^ This 
was a mere general skctcl*, as it 
were, of the relative dignity of . 
all the actors. 11 uf the rank of 
the bright' particular stafs had 
to be emphasized, more strictly. | 
The w'ords “ to be pcrfor^ied | 
by were aVyays iasisted oft by 
players of tile first rank, which 
thus became a special, token of 
honour. When that could be 
conceded, the next degree was J 
the enjoyment and strict mono- | 
poly of a whole line, as The 
King by Mr. Sparks.” The 
humbler fry were herded toge- 
ther. It was not until long after 
that the inconvenience of these 
nice distinctions were got rid of ; 
and it was considered a great 
reform when the line ** to be per- 
formed by ” was abolished. 

“ These disputes,” says Wilkin- 
son, “ occasioned much mur- 
muring. Sometimes a lady took 
the lead, and her rival was bot- 
tomed^ and the hero placed in 
the middle. But all would not 
do; and the year 1757, the 
line of ‘ to be performed by ’ was 
obliterated, and the great letters 
for the principal were continued, 
which Mr. Kemble for his own 
ease and qui\P; of the theatre has 
entirely banished.” 

DOWTON ON LARGE TYPE, 

“ My dear Elliston, I am 
sorry you have done, this : you 
know well what I mean — this 
cursed quackery, these big let- 
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ters. I cannot endure that my 
name should be so particular- 
ized. ... If there really be any 
advantage in it, why^hoyld I or 
any .single 'individual • take, it 
over the rest of our brethren. 
But it has a nasty disreputable 
look, and I have fancied the 
whole day th(^ finger of the town 
pointed at me, as much as to 
say, ‘'fhat i.s ho. Now for tlMJ 
Rc'ward ! ^ ” 


SHORT AND BLUNT. 

OuiN once ^\■rotc to a mai^igcr 
to hint to him that hc*was dis- 
engaged. — “ I am at Bath, yours, 
jAiMK.s yuiN.” To which ciync 
! a reply quite as laconic, but more 
forcible, — Stay tljcrc,"and be 
damned, yours, Joiix Rich,” 

There is another little corre- 
' spondcncc quite as blunt and 
curt. The veteran, Mrs. Gar- 
rick, thinking of her Davy, wrote 
, to Kean, — “ 13 car sir, you can- 
not play Abel D rugger, yours, 
i:vA Maria (Garrick.” The 
actor replied^— “ Dear madam, 
I know it, )’Ours, EDMUND 
Kean.” 


UNANSWERABLE. 

Holland was “starring” it 
at York, where also happened to 
be one of the inferior actors of 
Drury Lane. In “Macbeth” 
this underling was playing one 
of the murderers, and in his reply 
to Macbeth's “There’s blood 
upon thy face,” instead of the 
usual half whis/ier, literally voci- 
ferated, “ *Ti% Banquo’s then,” 
D 2 
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in a tragic tone. The actor after 
the scene was over quietly hinted 
to him that there was no neces- 
sity to. deliver that speech in 
quite*so pointed a m'anner, when 
the other replied roughly, “ Hark 
ye, Master Holland, IVe my 
reputation to make in this town 
as well as you ! ” « 

' A SECOND FATHER, 

Dr. Glover was a well-known 
physician who later went on the 
stage.* When he was in Cork, a 
man was hanged for slicep-stcal- 
ing, whom he contrived to 
smuggle away to his house and 
actually restore to life. A few 
nights later the doctor was on 
the stage acting Polonius, when 
a voice came from the pit, 
“Docter, shurc you’re my second 
father, and have brought me a 
second time into the world, and 
arc bound to maintain me.” 
This was the revived sheep- 
stealer now very drunk. The 
sheriff was actually present, and 
recognised his victim, bi'd good- 
ijaturcdly retired while the by- 
standers succeeded in getting 
the man away. 

DEAD ALIVE, 

MOSSOP^S stateliness is always 
amusing. He was once acting 
Osmin,in the “Mourning Bride," 
where he had to stab Selim, a 
mere subordinate character. 
Selim should have remained 
dead on the stage, but being 
unluckily seized with a* fit of 
coughing was obliged to put up 
his' hand to loosen his stock, 
which convulsed cthe audience. 
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When the curtain fell, the en- 
raged tragedian railed at the 
unfortu late player for daring to 
do SLicfi a thing. “ Sir,” he re- 
plied, I must have choked if 
1 did not.” “Sir,” said Mossop, 
“you should choke a hundred 
times rather than spoil my 
scene ! ” 

AN EFFICACIOUS HINT, 

Cn occasions when payments 
were much in arrear at Smock 
Alley, Mossop, as Lear, was 
being supp'uted in the arms of 
his faithful Kent, who suddenly 
whispered that he would let him 
drop on the stage, if he did not 
give his honour that he would 
pay him that night. Much 
alarmed, Mossop whispered, 
“ Don’t talk to me now.” “ I’ll 
do it,” said the other, and the 
tragedian actually had to give 
his word. 

STAGE ADVERTISEMENT, 

I N" one of the rapturous bursts 
of panegyric of their own pieces, 
in which it is the fashion for 
theatrical managers of our day 
to indulge, we read of a triumph’ 
of scenic effect, representing old 
London Bridge, with “ the stzll 
waters of the Thames gliding 
swiftly beneath.” 

STAGE FEASTS, 

One of the most ingenious 
.departments of stage delusion 
is connected with these banquets, 
which so often could furnish 
forth the scenic table. The 
humour of many pieces seems to 
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turn on the sight of comic actors 
eating and drinkingi.fora|iously, 
or being interrupted, ,getting 
drunk, etc. Pasteboard fowls 
and tar!s, and toast and Jvatcr, 
usually form the staple o^ their 
Barmecide feast. There is, how- 
ever, a time-honoiycd conven- 
tion — usually honourably ob- 
served by managers — tliafon the 
occasion of the performance of 
“.No Song ijo Supper,” a rcatleg 
of mutton shall be provided. 
This used to be considered an 
important privilege at the coun- 
try theatres. A modern F rcnch- 
man has almost made a reputa- 
tion by liis represcntatioi'w of a 
man eating his supper ; and he 
is said to fast the whole day, in 
order to give due realism to the 
part, as well as to leave sufficient 
space for the amazing quantity 
of edibles he is obliged, by the 
necessities of his part to con- 
sume. Mrs. Crawford told 
Charles Lamb a pretty story of 
her own childhood, when she 
was a half-starved struggling 
little maid.” In some child’s 
part, where in her theatrical 
character she was to sup off a 
roast fowl (oh ! joy to Barbara !), 
some comic actor, who was for 
the night caterer for this dainty — 
in the misguided humour of his 
part, threw over the'dish such a 
quantity of salt (oh ! grief and 
pain of heart to Barbara !), that 
when she crammed a portion of 
it into her mouth, she was ob- 
liged sputteringly to reject it ; 
and what with shame of her ill- 
acted part, and pain of real 
appetite at missing such a dainty, 
her little heart sobbed almost tp 
breaking, till a flood of tears, 
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which the -well-fed spectators 
were totally unable to compre- 
hend, mercifully relieved her.” 

* •’ • . 

WOOD V. GLASS, 

Mahon, a sort of dandy actor, 
had to sing well-known song 
of Dibdin’s in “ The Jubilee” — 

‘'licliold, this fair goblet was carved from 
tltc tree, 

Which, oh ! my sweet Shakespeare was 
planted by thee." 

The property man at the* wing 
presented him with the proper 
wooden cup, but the agtor^dis- 
dained such a vulgar material, 
and sent for a hahdsomcly-cut 
glass rummer. He sang the 
song with this in his hand, the 

“ Fair goblet canted frfm ihe tree,'* 

to loud hissing from the audi- 
ence. 

O’Kekfe heard some Irish- 
men sa^ as a strolling manager 
p.xssed, “ Hush, boys, look I 
That’s the ringlader of them 
all.” Englislf rustics were more 
blunt, and used to come up to 
the strollers, stare, and, with a 
loud shrill voice ask, “ Daw yc 
toomble to-noight.” In certain 
districts they w^ere contemptu- 
ously known as “ lakers.” 


PIT REFRESHMENTS, 

At the Dublin and London 
"theatres oranges and apples 
(“ Chase your oranges, Chase 
numpareU’s,” was the well-known 
cry) were the favourite refresh- 
ment in the pit. There was 
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something more refined in the 
notion than in the present shrill 
invitation,* ** Any soda water, 
bqttlcd iilc, porter, ‘ or stout I 
which disturbs the entreacie. In 
the Limerick theatre in the old | 
times a sort of rustic elegance ■ 
was reached, — perjehes, at a half- 
penny each, being the favourite | 
vefreshment. 

SOVERRIGX 6- “ //. /?.” | 

ON some old Belfast playbills 
in the last century was to be 
seeA the: odd heading, “ By per- 
mission of the Sovereign of 
Belfast.” Tliis was then the 
ciwRtomary designation of the 
mayor «f the town. On sonic of 
the Isle of Man playbills is 
sometimes to be read, “ By per- 
mission of liis honour, the If. B. 
of Douglas.” This abbreviation, 
it seems, refers not to the wcll- 
lAiown caricaturist, but to the 
functionary known as “High 
Bailiff.” 

THE TARING OF STRAS^ 

. BURG AT JSf.INGTON 

A VAST enclosed shed, covered 
in and about the size of a rail- 
way station, with enormous gal- 
leries all round, I found gave a 
fair idea of the country about the 
devoted city. That country, too, 
ivas well laid down in earth- 
mould and sawdust, than which 
hothing could be better for the 
easy ^manoeuvering of artillery 
and cavalry. At the far end we* 
could make out the towers and 
battlements of the devoted city, 
with slanting timber approaches 
from the grountf, by which you 
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could ascend to the gates. The 
cathctt;al ^as in the distance, 
scntric/i were secir peering over 
the walls, and a cab actual ly drove 
over (he drawbridge. This was 
not mere scenic 'town, whore 
a tower is usually a foot or so 
higher than, the human figure 
that guards it ; but really of 
enormous dimensions. Suddenly 
we^hcar the sound of music, and 
loading down to the lower end, 
sec the glitter of gold lace. It 
is llic French army arriving to 
defend flic town; the band of 
thecsl.ibhshmcnl — whom 1 think 
I had seen at Cremornc Gardens, 
l)(‘foiLC they took service under 
the tricolour — leading ; at the 
head of his legions debouched 
the, gallint Uhrich himself, 
mounted, in the red trousers and 
cocked-hat trimmed with swaiVs- 
down, while his legions, at least 
fifty or sixty strong, had the 
, white gaiters, knapsacks, tentes 
d’abri, &c., of the regular French 
force. I mention the number of 
this relieving force in no spirit of 
mockery ; for in the theatrical 
world such would be justly ac- 
counted an enormou^ army. The 
staff, however, was moderate, 
consisting, I think, of one 
mounted officer ; but the force 
of artillery that followed was 
surprising. “It consisted of no 
less than four batteries, each well 
horsed and appoiiltcd. \Vc fol- 
lowed them with our eyes, saw 
them traverse the mould and 
sawdust of the outlying country, 
and slowly ascend the zigzag 
staging, a school of fortification 
in great favour with the Vaubans 
of the theatres, and enter the 
devoted fortress. . The arrival 
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of this ominous contingent na- 
turally produced con^ion in the 
outlying district, ana I wfts not 
at all surprised that the country 
people bad taken the alarn^ and | 
were now copiing in from one of 
the doors in a most effective pr<9- j 
cession— the national costume, ' 
the blouses, the wewhen’s large ' 
white cap»— and their worldly 1 
goods with them. .It was curious | 
to see how even the circus hprjes, I 
who had a short timp bcforo'l>ecii | 
cantering round with star riders . 
on their backs, were now “ re- ' 
qiiisitioned” for more serviceable 
functions. It showed the awful , 
nature of the crisis. I his sor- 
rowful procession compristfl also 
led goats, little children on po- 
nies, and one remarkably well- 
fed cow — the family's little all ; 
and, strange to say, a flock of 
sheep of at least twenty. But 
the exposing a camel and drome- 
dary to bombardment seemed 
a needless piling of horrors ; 
though 1 wondered at the par- 
tiality which could exempt from 
enclosure an intelligent elephant | 
which had recently gone through : 
its sagacious performances on 
the very enceinte of the fortress. 
’It seemed unfair to the other 
animals, especially as elephant 
flesh has been proved by con- 
noisseurs to be a dplicacy. 

All this strange gathering was 
got safely nothin. Yet though 
the enemy must have been actu- 
ally in si^ht, and though I had 
a sujspicion that the FVench 
troops were hard at work dress-, 
ing against time, and exchanging 
their clothes for those of the 
hated Germans, still the spirit 
of the population was so fime, 
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that they descended the inclined 
planes, and' clustered on the 
lowest edge to sing the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” accompanied by an 
orchestra dofvn below on \ht e^i- 
ceinie^ or in the enceinte. Not 
only that, but after they had gone 
in, there was farther time for the 
sentinel on di^ty to receive the 
visit of a young lady to whom he 
was apparently betrothed, an^ 
hear her sing the well-known 
‘‘ You arc going far away from 
your poor Jeanette.” She liad 
not time to give the second 
verse, for a peculiar jingling and 
thudding at the other gnd»told 
us that the Uhlans were at hand. 
Those terrible hofsemen came 
charging in, rode boldly on,,lo, 
or within, the enceinte^ and ac- 
tually tried to get ii»to the town. 
But <hcy little knew the stuff the 
brave Uhrich was made of. In- 
stantly he with some of his gal- 
lant fellows — the rest were then 
fitting on Prussian helmets — hud 
come on the walls, shots were 
exchanged, two or three of the 
Uhlans fell from their horses 
cleverly, and the rest had to 
canter awa^ in very dashing 
style. These were merely scouts ; 
the rest of the German army was 
coming on ; and here they were 
now with the spiked helmets, 
though the tunics seemed more 
like second-hand familiar grey 
suits of a volunteer corps. Still 
they made afar better show than 
the French. I was glad to see 
the Bavarians — emphasised by 
the regular sea-shell helmet — 
very conspicuous. It would 
have been an ill-compliment to 
these fine fellows, on whom the 
brunt of the^work has lain, to 
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merge them ih the general de- 
fenders of the German wars. 
Lastly came a very fair staff, in 
front of a#tall bluif-looking old 
genUeitifin in a scarlet cloak and 
blue trousers, and whom we all 
recognised — such arc the uses 
of the illustrated papers — as the 
pious King William. By his side 
rode a gentleman *in an English 
Windsor uniform, and rather 
nandsome, and whom I dimly j 
recalled in a lower station — I 
think walking round a ring and 
cracking a whip to keep the 
trained horse going. And yet 
here, he was now raised to the 
dignity of Chancellor of the 
Empire ! But I noticed he 
was rather coldly treated by his 
roytil master, Avho bore himself 
very stiffly jpid apart, as if he 
did not wish to commune with 
his faithful soldier. But sec, 
what does this mean ? An open 
barouche-and-four, containing 
tlijee general officers in cocked 
hats, and escorted by cavalry, 
has arrived, and is driven slowly 
and deliberately round, s«' as to 
be in view of all, actually within 
a yard or so of the Strasbourg 
sentries, whose chalscpots could 
have readily disposed of the 
slender guard, whose innocence 
was no less to be admired ! 
Perhaps they feared to endanger 
the.lifeof the illustrious prisoner 
— for such he was — whose sur- 
render for private reasons was 
thus post-dated to Strasbourg. 

I confess the effect was far finer, 
and there was a noble incon- 
gniity, a Regulus-like degrada- 
tion in the sovereign's being thus 
led round under his still resisting 
city. The king behaved with ! 
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true Caesaric dignity. But when 
the occupant of the barouche 
dcscei^icdjSnd humbly presented 
his sword, T thought the royal 
captoj was gruff in his bearing, 
lie never deigned a single re- 
mark,; and Count von Bismarck 
was too strongly engaged with 
his English fWindsor uniform to 
take any notice of the victim of 
reverse, who \vas then led aAvay 
ignpminiously out of the arena — 
I inciji out qf the afeeinte. 

No doubt infla'ined by this 
triumph, the Germans now 
rushed to ♦he attack. They, too, 
had their four batteries, so much 
I resembling what we had seen 
I before., that I knevv at once they 
had been captured. The enemy 
came down out of their fortress 
to the enceinte. Nothing could 
have been more spirited than 
the con diet : the firing was tre- 
mendous. His Majesty re- 
I mained within a few feel of 
1 the struggle, looked on in an 
unconcerned fashion, and was 
never noticed. The terrible 
Count, all the time within pistol- 
I shot of the chassepots, escaped 
as by a miracle, rather convey- 
ing the idea that he felt himself 
out of range. 

Then a very curious scene took 
place, which 1 was privileged to 
witness. The ground was co- 
vered with the'dead and wounded, 
and 1 was glad to sec that a feel- 
ing of humanity prompted the 
Germans to send a mounted flag 
of truce, or more correctly, a 
mounted man bearing a flag of 
?ruce, into the fortress. On this, 
all the country people — I recog- 
nised them individually — who 
ha(l driven in the sheep, cattle, 
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camels, came out now for this 
holy office, cari-ying stretchers, 
on which they bore o4if thclt dead 
and wounded to sad and solemn 
music. , Indeed, these poor peo- 
ple seemed to have too iiiiich 
work cast ilpon them ; fqr tl^e 
same persons had formed the 
chorus of the “ Marseillaise,” 
driven in the cows, had then 
done duty as Bavarians, then as 
French, &c., and were now gart 
of an ambukince corps, allwi th- 
in, say, ten •minut*cs. But* I 
must not linger over this exciting 
siege, whose rapidity did so much 
credit to the Germans. Now 
came the final assault : cannons 
roared, rockets llcw, the #lcn\n 
took fire, the besiegers went up 
the inclined plane. Valour was 
of no avail for the defence ; and 
amid a great deal of red fire and a 
choking mephitic vapour, Stras- 
bourg was taken. 

ASTLEY, 

Old Astley was a very eccen- 
tric personage, in his speech and 
manners. The managers of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre once ap- 
plied to him for the loan of 
some of his stud for a panto- 
mime. Characteristically enough, 
he seemed to think that his horses 
would be disgraced by appearing 
on a common stage* where mere 
actors figureck “ Why, damme, 
sir,” he added, in his odd Eng- 
lish, “it’s scandalous magne- 
sium ! Then let Mr. Harris 
lend me Mrs. Siddons to sing m 
my amphitheatre ! " After his ' 
return from a visit to France, he 
was asked, it may be presumed 
by. a confrere of the circus, “ hs|^ 
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he seen tlie French Prince of 
Wales over there ? ” “ Go, you 
ignoramus,” he answered, “ there 
ain’t no Prince of AVales in 
France — the DolphJJi there 
—why I might ha’ learned him 
to ride if I would.” 

KICHARIX^ON ON MAC- 
READY, 

PiL Clark Russell quotes 
an amusing criticism of Richard- 
son’s, the showman, in whose 
presence Macrcady was jbeing 
praised. He was asked had he 
seen him “No, muster^’ he 
answered, “ I knows nothing of 
him ; in fact, he’s* some waga- 
bonc as nobody knows— one of 
them chaps as ain’t 1-^d any 
cdication for the Jhing, I/e 
never unis with as Edmund 
l\can and these rig tars 7vas/* 

MR, lYEBSYER^S EARLY 
DA VS, • 

A SIMPLE and really touch- 
ing account has been given by 
Mr. Webster of his early strug- 
gles in theatrical life. At nine- 
teen he had* married a widow 
with a family ; and then began 
a series of privations, met with 
indomitable courage. He tried 
in every direction for engage- 
ments, but without success, walk- 
ing vast distances to all the 
country theatres. “ I had heard 
that Mr. Beverley, of the Tot- 
tenham Street Theatre — now 
called the Queen’s, — the father 
of that great scenic artist who 
now wields the brush where dear 
Clarkson Stanfield once held 
sway, was alyut to open the 
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Croydon Theatre for a brief tlcmcn in the gallery pelted the 
season. I applied to him for orchestra ^dth mutton pies. At 
\yalking gentleman. ‘Full.’ For first inilignation m as uppermost, 
little busintiss and utility. ‘Full.’ but on reflection we made a 
Fejr liarlequin and dancing, virtuq of necessity, and' collcct- 
‘ Didn’t do pantomime or ballet ; ing the fragments of. the not very 
besides didn’t like male dancers ; light faastry, ate them under the 
//ic/?' legs didn’t draw.’ For the stage, and, whatever they were 
orchestra. ‘Wcl^,’ said he, in made of, coftisidered them am- 
his peculiar manner, and with a brosia, At the end of the sixth 
Strong expression which need week 1 had so pleased Mr. 
not be repeated, ‘ why just now Hevcrlcy and his son Harry, 
you were a walking gentleman ! ’ that I was r asked *■ to give a 
‘ So 1 am, sir; but 1 have had a specimen of my terpsicliorean 
musical education, and necessity abilities in a sailor’s hornpipe. 1 
sometimes compels mo to turn I essayed the task, buoyed up with 
it it' account.’ ‘ Well, a\ hat’s ! hope, dashed on the stage, got 
your instrument?’ ‘Violin, tenor through the double shuffle, the 
violoncello, (loublc bass, and toe And iieel, though feeling 
dovble drums.’ ‘ Well, by Nero !’ faint: but at last, despite every 
— he played the fiddle, you know cffoit, I broke down through 
— ‘ here, Harry’ (calling his son), shcCr exhaustion, consequent 
‘bring the double— no, I mean j upon a near approach to starva- 
a violin— out of the orchestra.’ 1 tion, and the curtain dropped on 
Harry came wi Ih the instrument, me and my hopes, and I burst into 
and 1 was requested to give a an agony of tears. However, this 
ictste of my quality. I began mourning was soon turned into 
Tartini’s ‘ Devil’s solo,’ and had joy, for Mr. Beverley behaved like 
not gone far when the old gen- a father to me, and engaged me 
tlcman said that ^vouldMo, and as walking gentleman andharle- 
engaged me as his leader at a quin for his London theatre, 
guinea a week. I^ad a storm of where 1 made iny first appear- 
gold fallen on me it could not ance as Henry Morland in the 
have ^ delighted Semelc more ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ which, to avoid 
than me. I felt my.sclf plucked legal proceedings, he called ‘The 
out of the slough* of despond. Lord’s Warming Pan.’ From 
1 had others to support, board the Tottenham Street Theatre I 
myself, and to get out of debt. I Avent to the English Opera, now 
resolved to walk to Croydon, ten the Lyceum ; frOm there to 
miles every day, to rehearsal, Drury Lane, thence to the Hay- 
and back to Shoreditch on two- market ; from there to Covent 
pence a day — one pennyworth Garden, the Olympic, the Adel- 
of oatmeal and one pennyworth phi — and here I am, such as I 
of milk — and I did it for six am.” 

weeks, Sundays excepted, when When wc sec this admirable 
I indulged in the. luxury of shin actor playing the Poor Author in 
of beef and ox-ch^ek. The gen- the play of ‘‘Masks and Faces,” 
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and performing on his violin for 
the children, this gi*Aphif ac- 
count of his early life always 
conies l^ack to us. Perhaps, 
too, the recollection of hisiown 
early struggles haS helped to 
make the cliaractcr so trifthfiil’ 
and interesting. 

DROLL TRAXSTOSITrbNS, 

Actors, in their ncrvous>i(Iss, 
have sometimes m?ide curioTis 
alterations in the text. The 
best, and best known, is the one 
that was addressed to Hamlet: 
“ Stand back, my lord, and let 
the parson cough!” insto^id of 
“ let the coffin pass.” There is 
a gj otesque appropriation in the 
new shape which is highly di- 
verting. On another occasion, 
an actur was playing Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and came to the 
passage — 

‘‘You may have noticed in my 
library a chest.” 

The very cumbrous nature of the 
line made him not unnaturally 
glide into an awkward transpo- 
sition — 

“ You may have noticed in vty 
chest a library.” 

On which the performer who was 
playing with him could not help 
laughing. Sir Edward had then 
to say — • 

“ You see he changes at the 
word.” 

On which the other replies— 

. “ And well I may !” 

Which caused the whole house 
to roar. • 

Charles Kemble was said to 
have fallen into one of these mis- 
takes when playing Shylock. 
Instead of. ^ 
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“Shall I lay. perjury upon my 

soul ? ” 
he said — 

“Shall I lay. surgery *upon my 

poll.?” ^ ^ K . I 

A MISER. 

Some rather original manifes- 
tations of the passion of avarice 
arc recorded of M oody, the wcll- 
knawn performer of Irish parts.* 
A friend named Harford had 
helped him for some hours to 
cut wcjod. 1 1 w as a hot suminer's 
day, and the assistant asked for 
some beer. Moody rcliictqiptly 
tilled out a tumbler and i* corked 
the bottle, when liiffiicnd asked 
for a lillle more. “ 1 own,” said 
the actor, witli singular candour, 
“ you deserve it, bn,t it goes to 
my heart to give it to you.” 

He lent some money to Hrcrc- 
lon, a brother player, which was 
not at once repaid. The first time 
they met Moody looked carncstjy 
at him, and vented a kind of 
noise between a sigh and a groan. 
Un cvc«y succeeding occasion he 
repeated this extraordinary sort 
of appeal, until the other became 
so annoyed ifiat he flung down 
the money. “ Well, I did not 
ask you for it, Billy,” said Moody, 
with gentle reproach. When 
Sheridan was in arrear to him 
for salary the actor threatened to 
present himself on the hustings, 
and state his grievance to the 
the electors. This procured him 
payment. 

AN ECCENTRIC MANAGER.* 

Elliston had a sort of stately 
eccentricity -—a M alvolio-like 
stateliness vdiich infinitely -di* 
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verted his contemporaries. Elia 
was never weary of dwelling on 
his oddities, which his own fine 
touch cofild illustrate with an 
alnv)sl , Shaksperean delicacy. 
Elliston had gone down to a 
theatre of his own at liirming- 
hain, and had occasion to repri- 
mand an actor jvho was very 
deficient in his part. To his 
astonishment, the performer re- 
torted with a volley of abuse, 
adding that if another word was 
said he would kick him into the 
pit. rit might be supposed that 
the offender was discharged on 
the fpoj.; but Elliston, who did 
not even know the names of his 
own perfornVers, rushed at once 
to fhc stage manager, and asked 
who tlif man was. He was told. 
“A great inian — a very great 
man, sir," was his remark I He 
threatened to kick me — the lessee 
of Drury Lane. Such a man | 
must go to London. He mustn^t 
waste his energies here." It is 
said he really engaged the actor 
for Dniry Lane on the spot. 

, There is something coherent in | 
this incoherency, and it is not so 
surprising that Eliq should have 
taken delight in studying such a 
being. 

FALSE COMPLIMENT. 

Edmund Kean Avas rather 
fond of paying well-meant com- 
plinjents to his brethren. “ You 
are the best I ago I ever played to," 
he said to a painstaking young 
actor at Edinburgh, who only 
smiled in return for such hand- 
somepraise. Kean asked him the 
reason, when the other candidly 
replied, “ 1 can scarcely believe 
that, for I know o£ seven other 
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poorlagos to whom you have said 
the s^me ijjing." “ Do you ?" was 
the answer ; “ then Edmund Kean 
is a greater humbug than I took 
him I for.” This was only the 
trag(^ian’s ill-luckf In all the 
professions such compliments 
are frequently paid and ac- 
cepted, though their insincerity 
may be perhaps uncTetcctcd. 

A pODERNPLA DAMNED. 

The good genuine old-fa- 
shioned 'damning, with all the 
conditions favourable, we come 
in for as rarely as wc do for a 
good fire. Such a piece of for- 
tune came about when a certain 
comedy c.illed Ecartd ” was 
subinitted to this time-honoured 
process. The piece was said to 
be the work of a noble person — 
of itself a most dangerous chal- 
lenge to the low irreverence of a 
British audience. The theatre 
had been gorgeously restored 
and decorated only a few weeks 
before, so as to be a fitting casket 
for the new dramatic jewel. The 
more than luxurious stalls were 
filled with what are called 
“swells,” whose rather vacuous 
countenances seemed to reflect 
by anticipation the congenial 
entertainment that was to follow. 
There was a general boudoir air 
over the whole, savp only in the 
ranks of iinsympalhising and 
almost derisive faces, seen 
through the dark shadows of 
the pit. h was easy also to dis- 
cern the faces of “ some devilish 
good-natured friends," invited to 
participate in the coming 
triumph ; — ** it’s full of faults, 
yoli know," as the author might 
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modestly say to them ; “ but 
really not so bad as vou might 
think,” The “ swells,*' it nrast be 
said, heartless always, seemed 
to enjoy Ihcir friend\s di^om- 
fiture more than ^ny pco^c in 
the house. T?voi ything was^ona 
for this wonderful play that the 
most lavish outlay* 'of money 
could do. . Beautiful scenery ; 
a wardrobe of dresges that wouhl 
set Madame Klise up in busi- 
ness ; furniftirc that secincch.to 
have been carled wholesale from 
some nobleman’s house, and with 
which the stage was uirnishcd 
as by upholsterer’s men ; break- 
hrsts, dinners, picnic baskets of 
hams and fruits and champagne 
from Messrs. Fortnum and 
Mason’s, that really made the 
audience hungry to look at. The 
only things wanting were such 
trifles as acting and a play. It 
was a merry evening ! every one 
going away in spirits and good- 
humour ; a state of mind rare 
in the present condition of things 
theatrical. The piece seemed 
to be all about one of those quiet 
and eminently sarcastic men, 
who get into gay country houses, 
who are much overlooked, but 
all the time arc using their eyes 
and cars, putting down the shal- 
low, setting up the weak, &c. 
It is a certainty thz^ a villain of 
insinuating manners, but under- 
neath his getitlemanly exterior 
“ of the deepest dye,” should be 
invited to meet the party. Such 
a ruffian was actually Ijcre, with 
matrimonial designs ; and in the 
end was unmasked (and actually 
put in irons) by the sarcastic 
gentleman. It was easy to ana- 
lyse what was in the mind of the 
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author. With all amateurs it is 
a dear truth; that this gentle- 
manly reserve, this “ quietness ” 
of eye and manner, is^hc^rand 
clement of dramatic arl,«and in 
their novels and plays men with 
such gifts always figure. Wo- 
men are specially partial to these 
persons. Am^thcr delusion is, 
that only a gentleman can give 
true pictures of high life anci 
manners. The villain was 
‘‘baffled” through the piece in 
the most amusing ways. If he 
offered his arm to a lad)^, the 
cynical man interposed with a 
smile and carried off the Indy, 
while the villain muttered, 
“ Curses on him* !” If he 
wanted to be alone with ajiy 
one, this unpleasant genilenian 
intervened, with an •air as who 
should say, “ I have baffled you, 
my boy, in the most skilful way.” 
It was no more than an adroit 
tendering of his elbow on which 
the lady laid her hand. But *s 
a grotesque situation, what 
could rival the following? The 
country»house guests are walk- 
ing in the woods previous to a 
picnic, when^ they meet “the 
beggar woman,” — so described 
in the bills— sinking with ex- 
haustion on the ground. The 
beggar woman happens to be 
the villain’s betrayed wife ; but 
this is not known. She is faint- 
ing, the ladies cannot bring her 
to herself, when some one sug- 
gests to the midshipman of the 
•party, “What if you sing her 
th2t|t old song of Home ! Do 
The midshipman at once com- 
plied, amid literally screams of 
laughter. That situation alone, 
and the hearty laughter I en* 
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joyed as he sang on his lamen- 
table ballad, looking her stead- 
fastly in the face, as though he 
really believed it would have a 
njcdicinal effect, was worth the 
whole price of a stage-box. 
What shall we say of the deep 
disclosures of intricate villany 
that followed ? idenv the wrist- 
band was turned up, to show a 
jinark on the ann, with ]:)crfect 
gravity. From that moment set 
in the most uproarious mirth. 
Every incident was the occasion, j 
unfairly perhaps, of new mirth, ' 
and the curtain fell amid up- 
roaiiouf demonstrations. 

MACKLIN INSTRUCTING 
A PUPIL 

In Macklin's garden there 
were three long parallel walks, 
and his method of exercising 
their voices was thus: his two 
young pupils with back boards 
(Such as they use in boarding 
schools) walked firmly, slow, 
and well, up and down the two 
side walks. Macklin ''himself 
paraded the centre walk : at the 
end of every tu<4lvc paces he 
made them stop, and turning 
gracefully, the young actor called 
out across the walk, “ How do 
you do, Miss Ambrose she 
answ'ercd, “Very well, I thank 
you, Mr. Glenville.” They then 
took a few more paces, and the 
next question was, “ Do you not 
think it a very fine day, Mr, 
Glenville “ A very fine day, 
indeed. Miss Ambrose,” was the 
answer. Their walk continued ; 
and then, “ How do you, Mr. 
Glenville?” — “Pretty well, I 
thank you, Mifs Ambrose.” 
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I And this exercise continued for 
an Imiir opr so (Macklin still 
keeping iif the centre walk), in 
the full hearing of their religious 
next^floor neighbours.-^ Such 
was Macklin's mctliod of train- 
ing •rthc maiiagcincnt of the 
voice: if too high, too low, a 
I wrong accent, or a faulty inflec- 
tion, lie immediately noticed it, 
and made them repeat the words 

twenty times till all was right. 

<• ' * 

SPORT TO YOU, DEATH TO 
ME, 

One Stuart,'an actor at Crow 
Street Theatre, Dublin, by one 
of those curious whims which 
for an audience seem irresistible 
had been selected as a sort of 
theatrical butt. “ The characters 
intrusted to Stuart were rather 
of an underling kind, such as 
Oswald, or Lord Stanley, or 
‘ The coach is at the door,^ jind 
in such parts he gave no great 
sublimity. Yet certain of the 
audience adopted a fancy to 
give thundering applause to 
every line and word he spoke, 
either in ‘ tragedy, comedy, 
pastoral, history, or poem un- 
limite^l so that, by this nightly 
custom, the real and genuine 
monarch of the boards was 
totally ovcrldoked — and whether 
it was a Hamlet or a Lear, an 
Othello or a Postlflimus, Beatty 
Stuart* s single line engrossed all 
the applause. Smith, the capital 
London actor, coming over to 
Dublin, had Richard for one of 
his characters. Stuart was the 
CateSby, and Stuart received 
his usual share of plaudit. 
Smith was astonished sind con- 
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uscd,and strutted and stamped ; 
^ind when he went ofif, lakl a 
jBtrict injunction on tht manager 
never to send that actor on with 
him agam; however, this un- 
happy applauding, pcrscciilion 
continued ni^it alter night. ^ At 
length, poor baited Stuart ven- 
tured suddenly to •s*top, walk 
forward, and thus address the 
audicMice : — 

“ ‘ (.ientlemon (or whocvcr.it is 
that have gJt it iiito^their 
tohuntmedown in lliis inanncrl, 
1 acknowledge I am no very 
great actor, nor do they give me 
any very great parts to spoil ; 
but in sucli as I am allotted, 1 
do my best, and by my c:«dca- 
vours, poor as they arc, I con- 
trive to support myself, my wife, 
and my family of children. If 
you go on this way with me the 
manager must turn me off, and 
thus you deprive me of my 
morsel of bread. It may be fine 
fun for all of you, but remember ^ 
—(and he clapped his hand to 
his breast in a feeling and affect- 
ing manner, and burst out with) 
remember the fable of the boys 
and the frogs — ‘^is sport to you, 
but death to me !* 

“This heart-sent appeal liad 
an instantaneous effect, and be 
it spoken to the humanity of a 
Dublin audience, from that night 
Mr. Stuart never had one hand 
of applause.” • 

A BOLD A [/THOR. 

CoNGREVE^s brilliant co- 
medy, “ The Way of the World,” 
was heartily hissed on its first 
performance. The author came 
forward at the close, and coolly 
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asked the audience, “Is it your 
intention to damn this play?^’ 
“Yes, yes! off! off!” were tlic 
cries that saluted hint? “Then 
1 can tell ydu,” he an»we«:cl, 
“ this play of mine ivill be a 
living play when you are all 
dead and damned He then 
walked away slowly. 

. A STALE TRICK. 

It was one of the old conven- 
tional arts of the i raged i an in the 
days when tragedies were acted, 
to keep himself a little drawn 
back beyond the other ac^pr^vho 
was taking part in the scone. 
When two experienced “stagers” 
got together, it became anms- 
ing to see each trying to. cany 
out this device at ^Ihc otlicr^s 
expense. O^Kcefc one night saw 
Macklin and Sheridan engaged 
in this little competition, and 
each retreating as his rival re- 
tired. 'J'liey both presently 
found themselves driven up 
against the back scene. 

• 

absurd situation. 

Mrs. Dancer— the actress 
who had married three times, 
and who had been Dancer, 
Barry, and Crawford — was very 
near sighted. One night, in the 
part of Calista, the tragedy was 
on the point of culminating, 
after a fine performance, by the 
lieroinc stabbing herself, when 
she dropped her dagger. Owing 
,to this defect in her eyes, she 
could not sec where to pick it 
up. The attendant pushed it 
towards her with her foot ; but 
this was no ^Ip. Finally t{ic 
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confidant was obliged, from 
sheer necessity, to pick it up 
and presipnt it to her mistress 
with great courtesy. The latter 
the'h pfoceeded to despatch her- 
self according to form. 

PRAISE AND NO PRAISE. 

The following little scene is 
»saidtobc a faithful picture of Gar- 
rick's sensitiveness, when anbther 
of his profession was praised, as 
well as a specimen of the little 
artsM^y which he nervously tried 
to enfeeble that praise. As a 
speimun of character It is ex- 
cellent. 

Nobleman. — Now, Mr. Gar- 
rick, Mossop’s voice— what a 
fine voice, so clear, full, and sub- 
lime for trajjedy. 

Garrick. — Oh ! yes, my Lord ; 
Mossop's voice is, indeed, very 
good — and full— and — and— But 
—my Lord, don’t you think that 
sometimes he is rather too lourl ? 

Nobleman. — Loud 1 Very true, 
Mr. Garrick, — too loud,— too 
sonorous ! — when we were in 
College together, he used to 
plague us with a< spout and a 
rant and a bellow. Why we 
used to call him Mossop the 
Bull — But then, Mr. Garrick, 
you know, his step !— so very 
firm and majestic — treads the 
boards so charmingly ! 

Garrick. — True, my lord : you 
have hit his manner very well 
indeed, very charming ! But do 
you not think his step is some- 
times rather too firm? — some-' 
what of a — a stamp ; I mean a 
gentle stamp, my lord ? 

Nobleman. — Gentle ! call you 
it,- Mr. Garrick? kot at all ! — at 
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College we called him Mossop 
the ^avio^r his action 

— his action is so very expressive. 

Garrick. — ^Yes, my lord, I 
grapt, indeed, his action is very 
fine,— fine — very* fine : he acted 
with me originally in Barbarossa, 
when I was the Achmet ; and 
his action \^as — a — a — to be sure 
Barbarossa is a great tyrant — 
but then, Mossop, sticking his 
lefl hand on his hip, a-kimbo, 
and his right hand stretching 
out — thus! You will admit that 
sort of action was not so very 
gracoiul. 

Nobleman. — Graceful, Mr, 
Garrick ! Oh, no ! by no means 
— nol. a I all — everything the con- 
trary — His one arm a-kimbo, 
and his other stretched out !— 
very true — why, at College, we 
used to call him, “ Mossop the 
Teapot / ” 

FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 

Another good-natured frag- 
ment of conversation has been 
preserved, — Emery, Cooke, and 
Inclcdon being overheard dis- 
cussing John Kemble, ‘‘He 
has no natur,” said Emery, “not 
a bit. But then he never wur 
the feythcr of a child, and that 
accounts for it.” “With the 
voice,” said Cooke, “ of an emas- 
culated French hj3rn, and the 
face of an itinerant Israelite, he 
would compete with me, sir — 
me, George Frederick Cooke 1 
Wanted me to play Horatio to 
his Hamlet, sir I Let him play 
Sir Pertinax, that’s all. I would 
like to hear him attempt the 
dialect.” Then I ncledon : “At- 
tempt I The fact is, my dear 
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bys, he*d attempt anything ! 
S^hy, he actually at^e*nptc|l to 

|ng, d me, in the presence 

F the national singer of England, 
Charles hiclcdon ! ” 

VATING ON 7VIE STAVE. 

The late device of •skating on 
ic stage wasrlately introduepd in 
cyerbeer’s “I/Etciile dii Nord,’^ 
d made the “ Pas do PatincuMs’' 
.d such tliTiv^s the rage. As 
well know n, litllc wliecls are 
.tached to the foot, ou which 
the skater glides through nearly 
the curvetings and gyrations 
that would be feasible on ice. 
This art, how’cvcr, w’as praefised 
on the public stage more than a , 
hundred years ago ; and a | 
brother of Giordam’s, wdio was i 
a dancer, often .added this feat i 
to the attractions chosen for his * 
benefit at the theatre in Dublin, ! 
which bore the racy name of | 
“Smock Alley.” lie, however, • 
used the ordinary skates, and a i 
number of serpentine grooves | 
were cut lightly on the boards, | 
the course of which the .artist 


A MISTAKE. 

One night at the Dublin 
theatre, Digges, wheft playing 
Hamlet, burst a blood-vessel. 
With the permission of the au- 
. dience, “She Stoops to Con- 
j quer ” was promptly substituted, 
i the comedy peyorincrs happen- 
: ing to be in tlie house at the 
I time. A country gentleman, wdio^ 
I h.ad .come up specially to sec 
Digges in his great part, had 
just gone out for some refresh- 
ment, h.iving left just as liajnlet 
parted with the ghost. On his 
speedy return, he saw g. •on- 
vivial scene going on, w'ith a 
chorus and laughter and jocular 
remarks. Ilew'asso bewildered 
that ho fir^t fancied that lip had 
mistaken his road, a,pd gone to 
the other theatre ; then that this 
w.as some revised version of the 
piece, he not being very deeply 
read in Sh.'ikcspcarc. It was 
some time before he discovered 
the truth. 

A ^ GOOD DEVICE. 


followed. 

VANITY. 

CoLMAN and Harris had many 
disagreements, when both were 
managers of Covent Garden 
Theatre. AftSr one. very angry 
dispute, in ivhich the other part- 
ners joined, Colman snatched 
up the poker — not for any violent 
purpose, but to rake and “ rattle 
about” all the coals in the fire- 
place — exclaiming vehemently, 
“Well, I can ^ir a fire better 
than any man in this room I ” • 


In 1784 ai^ Irish clergyman 
arrived in London, bringing with 
him no less than ten plays, — five 
tragedies, and as many come- 
dies, one or two at least of which 
he wished to submit to the Lon- 
don managers. “One of his 
tragedies,” says O’Keeffe, who 
•tells the story, “ was called ‘ Lord 
Russell,’ and one of his comedies 
‘ Draw the long Bow.’ Mr. 

arris received him at his house 
Avilh his usual politeness, and 
sat with great patience and much 
pain listening to the Doctor 
reading one of l|is plays to liiin ; 

E 
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SO 

when lie had got to the fourth 
act, Ml*. Harris remarked that it 
was very fine indeed — excellent ; 
‘ but, «ir, don’t yoij think it time 
for*yoiSr hero to make his ap- 
pearance ?’ — ‘ Hero, sir ! what 
hero?’ — ‘Your principal cha- 
racter, Lord Russell. You arc 
in the fourth ?ct, and Lord 
Russell has not been on yet.’ — 
r‘ Lord Russell, sir ! ’ exclaimed 
the Doctor ; ‘ why, sir, I have 
been reading to you my comedy 
of ‘ Draw the long bow.’ — ‘ In- 
deed ! 1 beg you a thousand 
pardons ; but 1 thought it was 
yout t^^agody of ‘ Lord Russell’ 
>ou had been reading to me.* 
The angry author started from 
his chair, tin list his manuscript 
into his pocket, and ran dowm 
stairs out of the house. Wlien 
I again met the Doctor, he gave 
a most teirible account of the 
deplorable state of the English 
stage, when a London manager 
did not know a tragedy from a 
comedy. I laughed at his chag- 
rin so, whimsically detailed to 
me, and he w'as all astoiiishinent 
and anger at my ill-timed mirth. 
This reverend gentleman (his 
dramatic mania excepted) was a 
man of piety and learning ; and 
1 believe Mr. Harris’s witty ex- 
pedient effectually cured him 
of profane play-writing, and 
changed a mad scholar into an 
edifying divine. He tr.anslated 
some of the books of Milton 
into Greek, which were, I uuder- 
Sitood, printed at Oxford.” 

STAGE DRESS. 

The absurdities of stage cos- 
tume have been often described. 


O’Keeffe recalled some amusing 
instjfiiccs: ^ “ I saw liarry,” he 
says, “play Othello, the Vene- 
tian Moor, in a complete suit of 
Engjish regimentals, arid a threc- 
cocted gold laced hat ! — and 
Thcinas Shciidan, in Macbeth, 
dressed in scarlet and gold Eng- 
lish uniform ; and when king, 
he wore a Spanish hat turnecl 
up before, with a diamond and 
feathers in the front. All the 
cltaractcrs - in t,he play of 
‘Richard HI.’ appeared in the 
same mudern clothes as the 
gcptlcmen in the boxes wore, 
except Richard himself, w'ho 
dressed as Richard, and thus 
look6d an angry Merr>^ Andrew 
among the rest of the performers. 
In the play of ‘Henry VIII.* 
none wore the habits of the 
times but Henry himself: his 
whole court were apparelled in 
the dress only known tw^o hun- 
dred )'eai*s after. Some of the 
great performers,” he adds, “ had 
peculiar tricks of fancy in their 
acting. Digges, in Macbeth, 
preparing for his combat w'ith 
Macduff, ahvays put his fingers 
to the bosom of his waistcoat, 
and Hung it entirely open : this 
was to show he w'as not papered 
— a previous defence, which was 
thought unfair and treacherous ; 
he then with his open right hand 
gave a few' taps to the side of 
his hat, drew hfs sword, and 
fought until he was killed.'* 
Macklin— not Garrick or Kemble 
— was really the first reformer 
of stage costume. He was the 
first to play Shylock in the cor- 
rect Jewish dress of the time ; 
and there is a curious picture by 
Soffany representing him in the 
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trial scene. He is there shown 
in this old-fashioned dressibiit 
the rest of the coiifiDany look 
like the English lawyers and 
couiticrs*of George lll.’s time. 
It might be a sccjie at V^:st- 
ininster Hall.* Garrick pL^ed 
Macbeth and Othello in the 
costume of the Englisli army of 
liis time. Kjcmble is entitled to 
the credit of liaving macle a 
wholesale rcfoi m. . , 

SEVERE, 

Fitz Ball, the dramatist, and 
gyand compounder, in his day, 
of “ blue fire,’* “ territic com- 
bats,” and other melodramatic 
elements, was complacently re- 
peating, in presence of Douglas 
Jcirold, that “some one had 
called him the \'’ictor Hugo of 
the English stage.” — “^iuch 
more likely the Victor 
said the bitter Jerrold. This is 
not a perfect “jest,” but for its ' 
rude severity and spontaneoira- 
ness, it is admirable. 

ijoniiyy 

TllEATRlCALlawsuits areoften ■ 
fruitful in pleasantry. A ques- I 
lion of acting “The Agreeable 
Surprise” without leave from 
the manager of the theatre, who 
had the copyright, -had given 
rise to a suit. One of the 
counsel read, with some con- 
tempt, the “nonsense” burden 
of Lingoes well-kncnvii song — 

“ Amo Ainas, 

T love a lass ; " 

and which runs — 

“ Ta^ raj merry clerry 
Periwig and hatband, 

Hie hoc Kbrumi gciiitivo.'* • 
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and asked O’Keeffe if he were 
the author of these words. 'I'lie 
dramatist was a little abashed. 
But the judge came fo his aid. 

“ Oh, tliat is nothing,” lit salcU; 
“ Sliakspeare for his clown hatl 
recouisc to the same humorous 
experiment.” It was then urged 
on the piraticaV;idc that “Lingo 
was quite a hobby of mine,” to 
which tlie lively Colinan replied,, 
“ Birt you should not take a 
hobby out of my stable.” 

MACEIJy AT REI/EAR.UL, 

Lee LivWEs, at a morninjf re- 
hearsal, introduced wliat he 
thought was a pleasant gag into 
one of M.icklin's comedies, :md 
which lie considered very smart. 
Pdackliii was dircctwig the re- 
hearsal. “ J loy ! hoy ! ” he said, 
“ i\ Int’s lhat ? ” “ Oh,” said the 

Ollier, “ only a liitle of my non- 
sense !” — “ Oh, lhat was it,” .said 
Macklin ; “but 1 think lhat ;/// 
nonsense is belter than yours : 
so keep to tliat, if you please, 
sir ! ” • 

This excellent actor and au- 
thor was ]ianicularly exi^cant 
at these rehearsals, and quite 
tired out the performers, one of 
whom exclaimed at last, “ Why, 
this is worse than the Prussian 
exercise.” Macklin, after a ])aiisc, 
looked steadily at the actor and 
then said, “ Suppose we all go 
and sit a little in the green 
room.” Tlicy followed him in, 
when he took out his watch, laid 
jt on the table and said, “ Now 
we’ll sit here just one hour.” 
They sat there the whole hour, 
when he rose and said, “ Now 
that we are all ip good humour 
E 2 
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• 

again, wc’ll go back to the stage 
to begin our rehea'rsal again.” 

c 

stage lord mayor. 

During Sheridan’s manage- 
ment in Dublin there was a 
facetious actor named Sparks, 
“ who was the stock lord-mayor 
in plays like * Richard the 
Third/ and, being a dignified 
figure, had some blank tterse 
dukes palmed upon him, which 
he even looked upon as a hard- 
ship*: so, to get rid of them 
without downright ([uarrclling 
witft his interest, he turned 
them into downright drollery. 
Mr. Sheridan, who was the 
Rffchard, and was ever averse 
from •mirth mixing, and intrud- 
ing on his ^serious scenes^ udicre 
capitally concerned^ addressed 
honest Isaac thus one morning : 

^ Mr. Sparks, you arc an excel- 
lent comedian; in most of the 
parts you undertake you arc un- 
rivalled. But, sir, I hope you 
will pardon me for what I have 
done; I have taken the liberty 
to set down Mr. Packenham for 
the lord-mayor in to-morrow^s 
bills. You know, ray dear sir, 
that the extraordinary good 
humour your very appearance 
throws the whole audience into, 
without any sinister design in 
you, so totally disconcerts the 
gravity and proper attention 
that should attach to so inte- 
resting a scene of the play 
wherein you are concerned, that 
my feelings are discomposed, 
for the whole evening after.' — 
‘Very well, mighty well, Mr. 
^Sheridan ; I thank you, sir, for 
ibany holidays d am likely to 
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enjoy, during this suspension 
fronj^my civic office.' But mark 
the consecjtiencc of this change 
of magistrates — no sooner did 
the new lord-mayor make his 
appearance, than the gods above 
. beg, an to ,show their fierce re- 
sentment, by shouting out, ‘ Off! 
off!' — acccmpanicd with whole 
volleys of potatoes, &c., which 
obliged Richard himself to apo- 
logise for the affront he had put 
upon thein, by the removal of 
their favourite ; and all was 
hushed for that night.” 

The quaint style in which this 
story IS told— it was in fact dic- 
tated by Lee Lewes — will not 
have escaped the reader. 

THE BEST SORT OF CRT 
TICISM. 

Edmund Kean was com- 
plaining to Mrs. Garrick of the 
unfairness of the newspaper 
criticisms on his acting. “ You 
should write your own,” said the 
old lady, then nearly a hundred 
years old : “ Davy always didr 
This lively speech was, however, 
scarcely true, though Davy often 
prompted, or “ inspired,” the cri- 
tic[ues on his acting, 

PROPHETIC. 

One night, when Edmund 
Kean was playing .Shylock at 
an obscure country theatre, he 
was so pleased with the young 
actor who had acted Tubal, 
that he went up to him, clapped 
him on the shoulder, and said 
to him heartily : “ Sir, you have 
played Tubal finely ; persevere, 
and you will become a great 
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actor ! ” The humble Ijeing^thus : 
encouraged was Mr. Pnblps, ' 
whose “ Man of the World,” at j 
least, justifies the sagacity of the j 
tragedian. » 

A S/TAKSPEREAN ENTHU- 
SIAST. • ’ 

Jack Rf.ynold^;, brother of 
the dramatist, was very fonci of 
the stage, aifd^ attending a mi^s- 
querade as Shylock, took the 
trouble of learning thg whole 
part by heart, so as to be ready 
with appropriate answers or quo- 
tations. Even after the mas- 
querade was over, he could not 
refrain from “ pointing every 
moral,” or adorning every occa- | 
sion with a line from this fa- 
vourite play, to the great annoy- 
ance of his family. Thus, when 
he was reproved for carousing 
by his grandmother and asked, 
why he got up so late, he re- 
plied : 

I’ll not aiT'Wcr that, 

But say it is my humour.’* 

At dinner, when he was asked 
from what part of the turkey 
he would choose to be helped, 
he replied, with emphasis, 

** Nearest his heart !” 

Again, when sc»ne debtors 
came to the family to beg time 
and indulgence, ^le startled the 
whole party by bursting forth 
into a vehement and fierce de- 
nunciation — 

*' Till thou canst rail the seal from olT my 

I'hou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so 

loud.* ^ 

Jailer look to them.’* 

He was sp much in earnest 
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that the poor debtors were in 
serious terror, until the rest of 
the family made hivp recant, 
which he did* graciously^ by re- 
peating the fine passage ttiAt 
begins — 

“ The (quality of mercy is not strained.** 


A DRAMATISTS NOTE . 

EOOK, 

Rf.ynolds, when a mere 
youth, having dramatizee^ the 
“Sorrows of Werther” with some 
success, was encouraged lo^urn 
his talents to the siibjbct of 
Rousseau’s “ Eloisa.” “ I will 
describe,” he says, . “ my absurd 
and laborious fashion of com- 
position. I was, in fa^:t, a t'rtinker 
I upon paper ; and made it a rule, 
j by asking myself written ques- 
j tions, and my characters ques- 
I tions,and by hints and references 
I and directions, to fill four page# 
every day.” Here is a specimen 
from the commonplace book : — 
Scent:. — A garden. - - Enter 
j Eloisa, — Then follows, “Well 
j now, my darling, what have you 
to say for yoift-self?” 

Agiiin in the following page : 

“ Vide Rousseau — St. Preux, 
Lord Edward Bomston, and M. 
Wohnar — three lovers — bravo 
Julie ! Quaere — Can I venture 
to introduce the letter of the 
French child of nature in the 

novel of 1 forget tlie name — 

“ My dear Mamma, 

“ Though I am dying for love 
^of the Marquis, I cannot refuse 
the Count nightly assignations. 
Can you tell me the reason ? 

“ I remain, ma chdre Maman, 

^ Yours, &c,, 
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“ But the actors— the cast — 
neither Holman, nor Pope, will 
play BoMf/roN, notwithstanding 
he is il lord.^^ 

“The rose by any other namt , wouKl 5mcll 
a^» sweet.” 

“ Rousseau, when he named 
this proud char*i/ctcr, forgot the 
unfortunate associations, which 
the habit of converting the long 
open O, into the short sounding 
U, might create in the breasts 
of his English readers. But 
who* is to play BoaistoN ? 
Wroughton, Earren, or Frank 
Aikia ^r-Cursc Bomston ! ” 


THE CLIVE SPELLINGS 

Tine famous Kitty Clive was 
notorious for her bad spelling. 
The following is a specimen, 
taken from a letter of condo- 
lence : — 

, “ There is nothing to be said 
on Uicse molancholy occasions 
To a person of understanding- 
fools Can not feel, people of 
sence must and 'ivill, and u hen 
they have sank their spirits till 
they are ill, will finfd that nothing 
but submission can give any any 
Consolation to inevcit able miss 
fortune.” 

KEAN AND TALMA. 

Kean had taken his >vife to 
see Talma, in “ Orestes,” a per- 
fonnance about which he was 
enthusiastic. He was provoked 
at finding her so cold during the' 
representation. .“You don’t un- 
derstand the thing, N othing was 
ever like him. He is worth both 
nle and John Kemble put toge- 


ther.” WJicn, however, the mad 
scent arrived, she was com- 
pletely converted, and became 
as rapturous as she hi^d before 
been, cold : “ 1 never saw any- 
thing to compare with it.” Her 
husDand was quite piqued. “ 1 
think that J can do better than 
that,” he said ; “ only wait till 
you see my mad scene ! ” 


fERElliy DIODLER. 

The name of “Jeremy Did- 
dler” has done useful service in 
English conversation. As is 
well known, it is the title of a 
character in the amusing farce 
of “Raising the Wind.” Not 
so well known, perhaps, is the 
fact that it was modelled on a 
strange being named Bibb, 
well known to the taverns and 
Bohemian society of his day for 
his inveterate “ impccuniosity.” 
His acquaintance with friends 
generally commenced in a man- 
ner characteristic of his hjjbits, 
viz., by a small loan. Mr. Taylor 
first met him at a low gambling 
house in Soho, 

“ Baddelcy, the actor \vas also 
there. A dispute arose between 
Baddeley and the doctor, which 
was likely to terminate seriously, 
but the rest of the assembly in- 
terposed, lest the character of 
the house should be called in 
question, and' their nocturnal 
orgies suppressed. The house 
went under the name of the 
‘ Royal Larder,’ which was 
merely a cover to conceal its 
real purpose, that of a place for 
the meeting of gamesters. 

^ “ I was very young at the 
time, and being ignorant of the 
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game, 1 had not courage to 
at the hazarjj?tabl?. It 
was a meeting of a very inferior 
kind, for a shilling was admitted 
as a stifkc. 1 had a verj^few 
shillings in •my pocket, \vliich 
Bibb borrowed of me as tlupbox* 
came round to hini^ and lost 
every time. * 

“How Bibb supported . him- 
self, having relinquished en- 
graving, it would be dilHcuH to 
conceive, it he had not Ic/tcd 
taxes upon all A\hom he knew, 
insomuch that, besides -his title 
of Count, he acquired that of 
^ Half-crown Bibb,’ by which 
appellation he was generally' dis- 
tinguished, and according to a 
rough, and, perhaps, fanciful es- 
timate, he had borrowed at least 
2000/. in half-crowns. 

“ I remember to have met him 
on the day when the death of 
Dr. Johnson was announced in 
the newspapers, and, expressing 
my regret at the loss of so great 
a man. Bibb interrupted me, 
ancf spoke of him as a man of 
no genius, whose mind contained 
nothing but the lumber of learn- 
ing. 1 was modestly beginning 
.a panegyric upon the doctor, 
v/hen he again interrupted me 
with, ‘ Oh ! never mind that old 
blockhead. Have you such a 
thing as ninepencih about you ?' 
Luckily for him I had a little 
more. • 

“There was something so 
whimsical in this incident, that 
I mentioned it to some friends, 
and that and others of the same* 
kind doubtless induced Mr. 
Kenny to make him the hero of 
his diverting farce, called ‘ Rais- 
ing the Wind.' Another tfir- 
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cumslancc of a similar nature 
was told me by Mr. Morton. 
Bibb met him one cla^ after the 
successfulpesformancc of jone of 
his plays, and, concludihg fli«t 
a prosperous author must ha\ c 
plenty of cash, commenced his 
solicitation accordingly, andven- 
tiircd to ask him for the loan of 
a whole crow n. M orton assured 
him that he had no more silver 
than three shillings and sixpence. 
Bibb readily accepted them, of 
course, but siiid on parting, 

‘ Remember I intended to bcM'roiu 
a croivn, so yon owe me eii^htccn- 
pence' Tliis stroke of iuftioiir 
induced Morton to regret that 
Bibb had left him Ihs debtor. 

“ Bibb, in his latter days, •de- 
vised a good scheme ta raise 
the supplies. H c hired a large 
room lor the reception of com- 
pany once a week, which he 
paid for only for the day. He 
then, with the consent of his 
friends, provided a handsoiiTe 
dinner, for which the guests 
paid their due proportion. There 
can b(? little doubt that many 
extraordinary characters assem- 
bled on th<i^c occasions. He 
told me his plan, and requested 
I would be one of the party. I 
promised I w'ould attend, and 
regret that I w'as prevented, as 
so motley an assemblage must 
have afforded abundant amuse- 
ment. 

“ Bibb's father, knowing the 
disposition of his son, left him 
an annuity, which was to be 
paid at the rate of tw'o guineas 
a week, and which never was to 
be advanced beyond that sum. 
This was, however, probably 
dissipated thlb next day, ajid, 
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wlien expended, he used to apply 
to his sister, a very amiable 
young lady, who was married to 
a respectable merchant^ Having 
b(;cR tried by frequent applica- 
tions, the husband would not let 
him enter the door. liibb then 
seated himself on the steps, and 
passengers seeing a man de- j 
cently dressed in that situation, ! 
ipturally stopped, and at length j 
a crowd was collected. The 
gentleman, then desirous of get- 
ting rid of a crowd, and proba- 
bly in compliance with the de- 
sire of his wife, found it neces- 
sary to ^ubmit to her brother’s 
requisition. j 

“ Notliing could subdue the; 
spirit of his . character, for he 
would ^make a joke of those ne- 
cessities uiKler which others 
would repine, droop, and de- 
spair. His death was fortunate 
at the period when it happened, 
for it not only relieved him in | 
old age from probable infirmities, j 
which, if they had confined him ! 
at home, would doubtless have i 
deprived him of all resou^'ces of | 
an eleemosynary nature, but j 
would have reduccjj him to ab- 
solute starvation. It was also, 
as I have before observed, for- 
tunate, for he escaped the mor- 
tification of seeing his character 
brought upon the stage.” 

CHARLES LAMB, AND THE 

FIRST NIGHT OF A NEW 

TRAGEDY. 

Godwin wrote a tragedy. He 
chose a stojy, affecting, ro- 
mantic, Spanish ; the plot, sim- 
ple, without being naked ; the 
incidents uncomnon, without 
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being overstrained. Antonio, 
who fcives'tjie name to the piece, 
is a sensitive young Castilian, 
who, in a fit of his country 
honour, immolates his*sister — 
but 1 must not anticipate the 
catastrophe. 

The conception was bold ; and 
the denouement, the time and 
place. in which the- hero of it 
existed, considered, not much out 
of keeping : yet it must be con- 
fes'^edthat itrequir.efl a delicacy 
of handling, both from the author 
and llic .performer, so as not 
much to shock the prejudices 
of a modern English audience.' 
G., in my opinion, had done his 
l)art. *' J ohn Kemble, who was in 
familiar habits with the philoso- 
pher, had undertaken to play 
A'ntonio. Great expectations 
were formed. A philosopher’s 
first play was a new era. The 
night arrived. I was favoured 
with a scat in an advantageous 
box, between the author and his 
friend M. G. sat cheerful and con- 
fident. In his friend M.’s loOks, 
who had perused the manuscript, 
I read some terror. Antonio, 
in the person of John Philip 
Kemble, at length appeared, 
starched out in a ruff which no 
one could dispute, and in most 
irreproachable mustachios. John- 
always drcssqd most provoking- 
ly correct on these occasions. 
The first act swept by, solemn 
and silent. went off, as G. 
assured M., exactly as the open- 
ing act of a piece — the protasis 
—should do. The cue of the 
spectators was to be mute. The 
characters were but in their in- 
troduction. The passions and 
the incidents would be developed 
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hereafter. Applause hitherto 
would be impertinert. iMIent 
attention was the Weet all- 
desirable. Poor M. acquiesced ; 
but in ht!i honest, friendly face 1 
could discerp a wiorking which 
told how much more accept^iblc 
the plaudit of a single hand 
(however misplaced) nvould have 
been than all this reasoning. 
The second act . (as in ‘duty 
bound) rose a little in interest ; 
but still Johji kept his fo'r^^cs 
under, — in policy, as G. would 
have it, — and the audio pee wore 
most complacently attentive. 
S he protasis^ in fact, was scarce- 
ly unfolded. The interest would 
warm in the next act, agfainst 
which a special incident was 
provided. M. wiped his check, 
flushed with a friendly perspira- 
tion, — *tis M.^s way of showing 
his zeal, — “ from every pore of 
him a perfume falls.^' 1 honour 
it above Alexander’s. He had 
once or twice during this act 
joined his palms in a feeble en- 
deavour to elicit a sound ; they 
emitted a solitary noise without 
an echo : there was no deep to 
answer to his deep. G. repeat- 
edly begged him to be quiet. 
The third act at length brought 
on the scene which was to warm 
the piece progressively to the 
final flaming-forth gf the catas- 
trophe. A philosophic calm set- 
tled upon the clear brow of G. 
as it approached. The lips of 
M. quivered. A challenge was 
held forth upon the stage, and 
there was promise of a fight. 
The pit roused the,mselves on 
this extraordinary occasion, and, 
as there manner is, seemed dis- 
posed to make a ring ; when | 
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suddenly Antonio, who was tfie 
challenged, turning the tables 
upon the hot challenger, Don 
Gusman J[who, by The way, 
should have * had his •slsterj, 
balks his humour, and the pit’s 
reasonable expectation at the 
same time, with some speeches 
out of the new pjiilosophy against 
duelling. The audience were 
here fairly caught ; their courage^ 
was. up, and on the alert ; a few 

blows, as R s, the 

dramatist, afterwards expressed 
it to me, might have dona the 
business, — when Ihcir most ex- 
quisite moral sense was s^icklen- 
ly called in to assist in the 
mortifying negation'of their own 
pleasure. They could not ap- 
plaud, for disappointment ^ they 
would not condciiwi, for mo- 
rality’s sake. I hc interest stood 
stone-still ; and John’s manner 
was not at all calculated to un- 
petrify it. It was Christmas- 
time, and the atmosphere fin* 
nishccl some pretext for asth- 
matic affections. One began to 
cough :• his neighbour sympa- 
thized witli him, till a cough be- 
came epidci^jical. Hut when, 
from being half artificial in the 
pit, the cough got frightfully 
naturalized among the fictitious 
persons of the drama, and 
Antonio himself (albeit it was 
not set down in the stage direc- 
tions) seemed more intent upon 
relieving his own lungs than the 
distresses of the author and his 
friends, then G. “ first knew 
fear,” and, mildly turning to M., 
intimated that he had not been 
aware that Mr. Kemble laboured 
under a cold, and that the per- 
formance might possibly have 
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been postponed with advantage 
for some nights 'further, — still 
keeping the same serene counte- 
nance^ while M. swcatjiikc a bull. 

^ It would be invidious to pur- 
sue the fates of this ill-starred 
evening. In vain did the plot 
thicken in the scenes that fol- 
lowed, in vain tli^ dialogue wax 
more passionate and stirring, in 
vain the action was accelerated, 
while the acting stood still. From 
the beginning, John had taken 
his stand, — had wound himself 
up to an even tenor of stately 
declamation, from which no 
exigence of dialogue or person 
could make him swerve for an 
instant. The procession of ver- 
biage stalked on through four 
and l]ivc acts, no one venturing 
to predict what would come of 
it ; when, towards the windyig- 
up of the latter, Antonio, with an 
irrelevancy that seemed to stag- 
ger Elvira herself, — for she had 
been coolly arguing the point of 
honour with him, — suddenly 
whips out a poniard, and stabs 
his sister to the heart. Tke effect 
was as if a miirdci* had been 
committed in colcj^ blood. The 
wholchousc rose up in clamorous 
indignation, demanding justice. 
The feeling rose far above hisses. 
1 believe at that instant, if they 
could have got him, they would 
have torn the unfortunate author 
to pieces. Not that the act it- 
self was so exorbitant, or of a 
complexion different from what 
they themselves would have ap- 
plauded upon another occasion 
m a Brutus or an Appius ; but, 
for Avant of attending to An- 
tonio’s tuordSf which palpably 
led to the expectation of no less 
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dire an event, instead of being 
seddted by his * jnanner^ which 
seemed to promise a sleep of a 
less alarming nature than it was 
his cue to inflict upon Elvira, 
IhcJ found tlriemselyes betrayed 
intexan accompliceship of mur- 
der, a perfect misprision of par- 
ricide, white they dreamed of 
nothing less. 

M., I believe, Avas the only 
person Avho suffered acutely from 
the failure ; for p. thencefor- 
Avard, with a serenity unattain- 
able but by the true philosophy, 
abandoning a precarious popu- 
larity, retired into his fast hold 
of speculation, — the drama in 
Avhicii the Avorld Avas to be his 
tiring-room, and remote pos- 
terity his applauding spectators 
at once and actors. 


ABSEAT CRITICS, 

It may be suspected that a 
performance is often praised in 
general and coiiA^entional terms, 
by a critic Avhom either accident 
or some other business has pre- 
vented attending the perform- 
ance. But to assail a piece' or , 
performers Avhen the critic has 
not been present, aa^ouM be found 
too daring and risky a proceed- 
ing for even .the most unscrupu- 
lous. Such a proceeding, how- 
c' ;r, has oftenr taken place in 
the old “slashing” days of 
criticism. 

On the 5th of October, 1805, 
says Mr. Cole, a revival of Far- 
quhaFs comedy of the “ Constant 
Couple ” Avas announced for that 
evening at Druiy Lane, but 
postponed on account of the 
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illness of Elliston. A Simday 
paper, however, coifainecl the 
following account : — 

“ Last night, Farquliar’s 
sprightly comedy of the ‘Con- 
stant Couple ^ wa^ most laijori- 
viously and successfully tnur-1 
dered at this theatre. Elliston 
tamed down the g?iicty of .Sir 
Harry Wildair with a felicity 
which they who •admire such 
doings can never sufficiently 
extol. The gay kntght was,*by 
the care of his misrepresenta- 
live, reduced to a figure of as 
little fantastic vivacity, as could 
•be shown by Tom Errand in 
Ileau Clincher’s clothes. .Ilcaii 
Clincher himself was quite lost 
in Jack Bannister ; it was Ban- 
nister, not the Clincher of Far- 
quhar, that the performance 
suggested to the audience. M iss 
Mellon was not an un pleasing 
representative of Angelica ; but 
ciiticismhas not language severe 
enough to mark, as it deserves, 
the impertinence of Barrymore’s 
presuming to put liimsclf for- 
ward in the part of Colonel .Stan- 
dard, Wc were less offended, 
although it was imposbible to 
- be much pleased, with Dowton’s 
attempt to enact Alderman 
Smuggler. But the acting was 
altogether very sorry.’’ 

The maligned aT:tors brought 
an action against the authorities 
of the paper, wflo compromised, 
and got off cheaply, by paying 
50/. to the theatrical fund. 

In the Theatrical Inquisitor 
for October, 1812 (a periodical* 
in continuation of the Monthy 
Mirror)^ wc find the following 
extract, headed “ Newspaper 
Criticism,” taken from the pages 
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of the identical journal’s prede- 
cessor: — 

“Oct. 3d. — We ^ft'cre su- 
premely gratified on Tucsda> 
evening, at Covent tartlen 
Theatre, during the representa- 
tion of the opera of the “ Cabi- 
net,” to hear that Mr. Sinclair 
had attended R) our critical ad- 
vice, and that his adoption of it 
was eminently serviceable to his 
professional character. In exe- 
cuting the f)olacca^ he very pru- 
dently abstained from any wild 
flourishes, but kept strictly to 
the law of melody, by which he 
gained upon the public* eftr so 
strongly, and so deservedly, that 
he was encored three times, by 
the unanimous desire of the 
whole audience; and wc* trust, 
after so decided a t'ictory upon 
llic part of true melody uver the 
v.igarics of science, that he will 
never more be fantastical. Un- 
adulterated nature is modest 
and simple, and, like the pure 
beauty, is ever most efficient in 
attraction when she is unbedi- 
zened fty the frii)pcry of art. A 
meretricious female resorts to 
finery in the »hopc of acquiring 
a substitute for the lost loveli- 
ness of virtue; but the most 
cunning labour of her toilette is 
not propitious to the aims of her 
desire.” 

On this the Inquisitor com- 
ments thus : — 

“ To this exquisitely-laboured 
piece of criticism there is but one 
solitary objection, — the opera of 
the ‘ Cabinet ’ was indeed under- 
lined at the bottom of the Mon- 
day play-bills, for the following 
night ; but in those of Tuesday 
it was changeJ to the ‘ English 
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Fleet/ which was accordingly 
represented on the Tuesday 
evening— ^hat very evening on 
wluch,thc reporter, ofethe vera- 
cio 5 s jdlirnal to which we allude 
heard Mr. Sinclair thrice en- 
cored in the polacca^ 

PA YMENT FOR AD VER- 
TISEMENTS. 

Managers whose half co- 
lumns of advertisements in the 
daily^ papers have become an 
enormous charge on the weekly 
receipts, may look back wistfully 
to the' days of Garrick and 
Sheridan, where, among other 
“palmy” things enjoyed, was 
the luxury of being paid by the 
newspapers for the privilege of 
inserting the theatrical an- 
nouncements. CovcMit Garden 
received from the Public Adver- 
tiser 64/., Drury Lane nearly the 
s^me, and each theatre besides 
enjoyed 200/. a-ycar from all 
the newspapers collectively for 
accounts of the new play^. The 
bringer of an early play-bill 
usually received half-a-crown, 
just as the speed 5^' bearer of a 
reporter’s packet is rewarded. 


FLATTERING COMPLI- 
MENT 

During his first success at 
Drury Lane, Kean overheard a 
knot of old stage carpenters dis- 
cussing the various performers 
of Hamlet they had seen in their 
day. “Well,” said one, “you 
may talk of Henderson and 
Kemble, and this new man, but 
give me Bannister’s Ha^ct. 
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He ^ms always done twenty 
minutes somer than any one of 
'emP This is truly charac- 
teristic. 


THE UNLUCKY CUE 
HUNTER, 

Kean was acting at Edin- 
burgh, and announced for 
Orestes. When he came to 
rehearsal on the diy of per- 
formance, lit found that he had 
forgotten nearly the whole part, 
lie said lo the Pyrrhus of the 
night, ••Arc you a cue-hunter?” 
Cuc-hunter, to the experienced.' 
in sta^;e phraseology, implies a 
matter-of-fact actor, who cannot 
get on wMthoLit the exact word ; 
but the beginner to whom the 
question was put, inifigincd that 
it meant, “ Are you perfect ? ” 
to which he answered with eager 
acquiescence, “ You may rely 
upon it, sir, that I am to the 
letter.” “ The devil you are ? ” 
rejoined the inquirer ; “then wc 
shall be in a precious mess to- 
night.” 

The play begins with an intro- 
ductory scene between Orestes 
and Pyladcs. Then follows the 
delA cry of the embassy to Pyr- 
rhus, who is seated on his throne 
in full council. All this is de- 
tailed in a * long diplomatic 
j speech, to which Pyrrhus replies 
wit fencing diplomacy of the 
same class. Unless this exor- 
dium is made clearly intelligible 
to the audience, the whole play 
resolves itself into a mystery. 
1 Pyrrhus can neither say hor do 
I anything, until he knows what 
' is required of him. The speech 
begins with these prosaic lincsi 
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of no meaning beyond empty 
compliment : — . • « 

** Before I speak the messnae of the 
Greeks, 

Permit me, sir, to glory in the title 
Of their aiifta.ssailor, since 1 behold 
Troy's vanquisher, great Aoiiillcs* 

son.” • 

Orestes then goes on to*tlie 
business of the embassy. 

“ Now,” §aid Kean in the 
morning to the Pyrrhus, “ Pforc- 
sce that 1 shall 'stick this 
speech at night, so as soon’ius I 
feci that 1 arrf breaking ‘do\t n* 1 
shall wink my off-cyc at you, 
and you can then coine to the 
jiont and go on with your an- 
swer.” 

When night came, the* first 
scene went off smoothly enough. 
With the change, Pyrrhus en- 
tered and ascended his throne 
R. H. \ Orestes was introduced 
L. u., and began deliberately : — 
“ Before I speak the message 
of the Greeks ” (a strong wink 
of the eye, repeated several 
times, and then, after a pause, 
Avith a quick cpigrammatie turn), 

I wish to hear what you have 
got to say.” 

The house rang with applause, 
which gave the astonished King 
‘ of Epirus time to collect himself ; 
and as it was evident the am- 
Ixissador was determined that 
he should speak first, he had 
nothing left for it 15 ut to proceed 
with his reply ^o uncommuni- 
cated proposals, and which, as 
far as the audience were con- 
cerned, might as well have been 
delivered in Chaldaic. 

In tj^e great interview with' 
Hermionc, in the fourth act, 
where Orestes has more to act 
with his face than to speak ^in 
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words, Kean brought down loud 
acclamations.. In the mad scene 
he threw himself body and soul 
into the fulness of tluf situation, 
and when*at fault for the* c:«apt 
words, substituted lines and 
speeches from the more familiar 
frenzy of Sir Giles Overreach. 

On the foyowing day the 
papers unanimously condemned 
the play, but lauded the actor 
to llie skies. The part, they 
said, was unworthy of the talent 
he threw away upon it, and the 
English adaptation of R^icinc 
poor and uninteresting. One 
critic remarked, that touiards 
the conclusion certain p?issagcs 
fell upon the car as'incongruous 
and unclassical, but this might 
he owing to the clumsiness of the 
translation. The #ame \vritcr 
said of Pyrrlius, “ Mr, 
looked his part well, and was 
splendidly dressed. This gen- 
tleman, who is new to our boards, 
has promise, but he was evi- 
dently imperfect. We would 
suggest to him the propriety of 
more (^arcful study when stand- 
ing bv the bide of so great an 
actor as Mr jvean.” 


A VETERAN. 

In the year 1839 Mr. Strange, 
at Edinburgh, witnessed Charles 
Kean’s performance of Hamlet. 
This gentleman was the son of 
Sir Robert Strange, the en- 
graver, and had often seen Gar- 
rick in the same part, and pro- 
nounced its present representa- 
tion superior. It should, he 
added, however, as some quali- 
fication to thiS|judgment, that he 
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was over eighty-four years of 
age. It is curious, however, to 
think that this old gentleman 
might have seen every great 
aetpr actress — dxcept the 
generation of 13 otter ton, Mrs. 
Porter, and the like, from Gar- 
rick to Macrcady. 

MIST ARE, 

Mr. J. Wilson CROKERiiscd 
to say that he had heard of a 
lady who “ wept all through * As 
you Like it,^ when Mrs. Siddons 
jdaycd Rosalind, under tlie idea 
that she was witnessing ‘Jane 
Shore.’* 

C//i:jy!Ry. 

Andrew Cherry, the come- 
dian (the same ^^ho concluded a 
letter, “ you cannot make two 
bites of A Cherry was a singu- 
lar character. 

, During his early days, says 
Mr. Matthews, in one of the 
provinces, he was performing 
Autolycus, in “ The Winter’s 
Tale,” in which character he had 
to remark — with an expressive 
action of his finger upon his 
forehead — 

” The king is a very good man, but he 
wants It /tere /” 

The unlettered part of the 
audience, who knew no distinc- 
tion of date or place, but viewed 
the whole world as Euglatuf^ 
and knew nothing of time but 
time /rtww/', construed the above 
speech into rank treason, and 
the demi-gods, brim-full of 
British loyalty, hurled upon the 
devoted head of the actor their 
loudest thunder, j^recluding the 
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continuation of the play, until 
thel-jtlcr portion of the auditors 
exerted thdr inllucncc over “the 
poorer born,” and succeeded in 
producing a temporary calm. 

The offender, \\ho was, like 
Grumio, 

A little pot, and soon hot/* 

could not control his irritation, 
at the gross stupidity of those on 
high, and bounced forward, and 
with an emphasis of anger and 
coiitcmpt, cxclaimra — 

“It’s the King of Sardinia — 
ye Pumls ! ’ 


RELIGIONS 

The f.uher of Grimaldi, the 
famous clown, who was living 
near Red Lion Square, was 
visited, during the famous Gor- 
don riots, by an uproarious mob, 
who assumed that as a foreigner 
he belonged to the obnoxious 
Faith, his hall door not being 
chalked with the words, “No 
Popery ! ” The shout, “No 
Popery^ ! ” was raised, and they 
were preparing to sack the 
house, when Grimaldi suddenly 
threw up the second-floor win- 
dow, and making comic grim- 
aces, addressed them, “ Genllc- 
mens, in dis hose derc be no 
relccgion at all ! ” This happy 
speech produted roars of laugh- 
ter, and the mol;^ passed on, giv- 
ing him tliree cheers. 

A GOOD BENEFIT 

“ Charles Kemble ii«cd to 
tell a story of some poor fo- 
reigner, French pantomimist or 
da,ncer, who used to appeal to 
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the public witA regular annual 
benclits, but always* will# the 
most disastrous results. At last 
he came forward one night with 
a face beaming with pleasure, 
and said, “ J^car p^iblic ! mftchc 
oblige — ver good benifice— pnly 
lose half- a -crown — I come 
again \ 

ACTORS^ JESl^S. 

This last trme Chflrlcs Yoiflig 
called on Mr. rianchc he left his j 
card, on whicli was inscribed, — ! 

I 

Tih T, my lord— tke early villasc cock’ ” 

He was a great far^enVy and de- 
lighted in the most elaborate 
practical jokes. “ Muiidcn,^’adds 
Mr. Planchd, never saw me in 
^ the street that he did not get 
astride on his great cotton um- 
brella, and ride up to me. . . . 
Wallack and Tom Cooke would 
gravely meet, remove with stolid 
countenances each other’s hal, 
bow ceremoniously, replace it, 
and pass on, without exchanging 
a word, to the astonishment of 
the beholders. Meadows would 
continually scat himself on tlic 
kerb-stone opposite my house at 
I'rompton, with his hat in his 
hand, like a beggar, utterly re- 
gardless of strangers, and re- 
fuse to move on until he had 
been thrown a penny.” 

LISTON. 

An oddity of Liston is told by 
Mr. Planch6 in his most agree- 
able book of Recollections. 

“Walking one day through 
Leicester Square with Mr. Mil- 
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ler, the theatrical bookseller of 
liow Street, Liston happened to 
mention casually that was go- 
ing to hq^'c tripe for diqnor, a 
dish of which he was partftH- 
larly fond. Miller, who haled it, 
said, ‘ T'ripc ! beastly stuff ! 
How can you eat it ? ” That was 
enough for Lisj^n. He stopped 
suddenly in the crowded tho- 
roughfare in front of Leiccstci; 
House, and holding Miller by 
the arm, exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, “ What, sir ! So you 
mean to assert that you don’t 
like tripe ? ^ ‘ f f ush ! ' muttered 
Miller, ‘don’t talk so^l^hid ; 

I people arc staring at us.' ‘ I ask 
i you, sir,’ continued Liston, in 
! still louder tones, ‘ do you not 
like tripe ? ’ ‘ For H caven’s,sake, 
liold > our tongue ! ' eried M illcr ; 
‘you’ll have a crowd round us.’ 
And naturally people began to 
slop and wondci what was the 
matter. "J'hiswas exactly what 
j Liston wanted, and again ht 
i shouted, ‘Do you mean to say 

* you don’t like tripe?’ Miller, 

• making a desperate effort, broke 
: from him, and hurried in con- 
! sternation through Cranbourne 
j Alley, followed by Liston, bawl- 
' ing after him, ‘ There he goes I 

— that’s the man who doesn’t 
like tripe !' to the immense 
amusement of the numerous 
passengers, many of whom re- 
cognised the popular comedian, 
till the horrified bookseller took 
to his heels and ran, as if for his 
life, up Long Acre into Bow 
Street, pursued to his very door- 
step by a pack of young raga- 
muffins, who took up the cry, 
‘ There goes the man tliat don’t 
like tripe 1'” • 
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UNSUITABLE CHARAC- 
TERS, 

N EARtV all the gr^at players 
have longed to figure in parts 
that were not suitable to their 
talents. The “comic country, 
man " of the provincial theatres 
often envies his ^brother profes- 
sional in the part of Hamlet or 
Macbeth, and sincerely believes 
'that he could do it more justice. 
Mrs. Siddons believed that she 
had great talents for comedy, 
acted the Widow Brady,” and 
once made a piteous exhibition 
of hrrsclf in Nell in “ 'Fhe Devil 
to Pay.” She considered, too, 
that she could give a comic song 
called “ Biljy Taylor,” witli 
particular humour; and those 
who fiave h^ard her perform in 
this line declared that the 
grim and laborious solemnity 
was infinitely diverting. Her 
brother fancied that he shone 
ia lively Charles Surface, which 
must hiive suggested something 
almost elephantine. King, the 
beau-ideal of high comedy, in- 
sisted on appearing as Richard 
the Third. The nupst outrageous 
exhibition of the kind was that 
of h^r.s. Abinglon, the original, 
and said to have been the finest, 
Lady Teazle. At her benefit, 
to attract the town by the novelty 
of a new character, she per- 
formed the part of Scrub, in 
“ The Beaux Stratagem.” “ At a 
very early hour,” says Angelo, 

“ the house was quite full, 't hat 
night I accompanied my mother 
to Mrs. Garrick's box, when a 
general disappointment ca$iicd. 
With all her endeavours to give 
new points to tlui character, she 


entirely failed. jHer appearance 
en tu/otieff so^ preposterously 
padded, exceeded nature. Her 
gestures to look comical could 
not get the least hold of the 
audCence, though tjiey had seen 
her Jiicforc in men's clothes, when 
playing Portia, in “The Mer- 
chant of ■ Venice,” where her 
figure, dressed as a-lawycr in his 
gave effect to her excel- 
lent delivery on mercy, and the 
audience had been'' always de- 
lighted. But this Jen ife hhidficc^ 
comparatively speaking, was 
disgusting and absurd as she 
dressed the character. 


EDMUND KEAN, 

DuRiNei fourteen years Ed- 
mund Kean received from Drury 
Lane over two hundred thou- 
, sand pounds, of which sum he 
[ had not in the fourteenth year a 
I hundred pounds left. Yet his 
I splendid ddbuf at that house had 
rescued him from a state of the 
most abject misery and starva- 
tion. Such a being could learn 
nothing from cither prosperity 
or adversity. 


UNINTENTIONAL TRA- 
CED V. 

The Kembles, who w^erc 
stately au bout ties ongles^ often 
found even their common re- 
marks falling into the shape of 
blank verse. 

** Beef cannot be too salt for me, my 
lord!" 

was Mrs. ^iddon's remark, de- 
livered in rather tragic tones to 
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a Provost who hat beside her at 
dinner. It ma^ have beei^ oa 
the same occasion that she ad- 
dressed an astonished page — 

** I a^ked for porter, boy : 

You’ve brought me beer ! ” ^ 

Her great brother was nol^ be- 
hind hand. When about to cross 
some swollen stream ‘at Abbots- 
ford, he said, to Sir Walter, — 

/* The flood looks angry^ slscriPF : 

J\Icthmks ril got me up into a tree !" 

His great ^ster once iscarcfl a 
linendraper by the tragic in- 
tensity with which sho put the 
(question, “Will it 'ivash 

• 

A UDIENCES A T THE Cl II EE 
LONDON THEATRES. 

An inquiry \vas lately made 
by Mr. Harry Bolcno as to the 
average numbers that attend tlic 
twelve principal theatres within 
a quarter of a mile of the Strand. 
The result was as follows : — 
Theatre Koyal, Drury lane — 
Average audience, 4,000 ; em- 
ployes (before and behind the 
curtain), 1,100. 

Covent Garden — Audience, 
4,000 ; employes, 600. 

Queen’s — Audience, 2,500 ; 
cniploy^s^ 154. 

Lyceum — Audience, 2, 500 ; 
employes^ 130. 

Vaudeville— AucVience, 1,800 ; 
employh^ i2o. 

Adelphi — Autlience, 1,800 ; 
employes^ 136. 

Charing Cross — Audience, 
800 ; employees, 55. 

Opdra Comicpic — Audience, 
1,080 ; employ hy 60. 

Globe — ^Audience, 1,000 ; m- 
pioy^s^ 60 
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Strand— Audience, 1,200 ; em- 
ployisy 100. 

Olynmic — Audience, 900 ; ern- 

ployisy 60, • 

Gaicty-^Audience, i,sgo ; 

ployhy 150. • 

With this list may be com- 
pared some Paris figures. At 
the present time, the largest 
theatre in Pafts is the Chatc- 
Ict, which will scat 3,500 per- 
sons. Then follows the Ambigu,* 
1,90b scats ; the Opdra, Gaiety, 
«and Opdra Comique, 1,800; the 
Italicns and Odeon, 1,700: the 
Varictes and Palais Koyal, 
1,400 ; the Franqais, Vaudcwillc, 
and Ch&telet, 1,300 ; aficl the 
Athdndc Gymnase, J’olics Dra- 
maliques, and Boiiffes, 1,200 
scats. The Chfitclc't looks larger 
than Drury Lane, because* built 
on better principles, but Drury 
Lane will “ scat 4,000 people. 
The Chdtelct is lit in a very 
original fashion. The entire 
vast ceiling is formed of yelloy 
gl.ass, through which the light 
comes. Behind the scenes the 
space is so vast that it was jocu- 
larly saTd that the stage-manager 
had to ride .about mounted to 
give his directions. 

One of the most elegant, 
sumptuously finished, and Tmost 
spacious theatres of Europe is 
that of La Monnaie, at Brussels. 
Covent (harden offers a noble 
interior, but there is a strange 
stiffness in tlie line of the boxes, 
w'hich docs not harmonize with 
that of the walls that contain 
them. The Lyceum and Drury 
Lane are the only two in Lon- 
don whose approaches arc con- 
strucHbd with a view to architec- 
tural effect, fhe grand hall 
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and rotunda staircase of the 
latter are really invpressivc, while 
the former has a certain pre- 
tention (o grace. 11 ut these 
hopses.were built 'in Hays v/hen 
'rtlE SALOON was an important 
and lucrative element in the 
arrangements. 

CORRECT ELOCUTJO.\. 

The elder Sheridan was a 
good elocutionist, and, when de- 
claiming, particularly scrupulous 
as tp the rhythm of his lines. 
In his later days he was obliged 
to he constantly clearing his 
throat^ and spitting - - hawk- 
ing,” as it used to be called, but I 
would not allow this process to ' 
interrupt the measure of his 
verses. An odd effect was there- 
fore produced, and it was de- 
clared that his declamation of 
some lines in ‘‘ Cato ” was as 
follows ; 

*''My banc and tldolc uic bull> 

before me. 

This is a moment brings me to my {/iti:vk)y 
And this informs me 1 can never 


TRUE PAT^/OS. 

Charles Kemp.lic told Mr. 
Adolphus that wdiencvcr he acted 
Cassio, on his brother John’s 
pronouncing the words, I do 
Dclicvc it, and I ask your par- 
don,” he made the tears gush 
from his eyes. 

A MA HAGER A HD HIS 
ACTRESS. 

" The airs and capriq^s of 
“ Kitty Clive ” were often not a 
little amusing. When Garrick 
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heard of her proposed retire 
ment, be* sent Uis prompter tc 
ask if she tvcrc really in earnest. 
To such a messenger she dis- 
dained to give any reply. The 
niai^agcr ll\on deputed his 
brother, who received for reply, 
thaf if the manager desired to 
know her 'intentions, he might 
come himself. The good-hu- 
moured Garrick wailed on her, 
paid her many compliments, and 
begged her to stay with him. 
She ans'wered by a look of con- 
tempt. He then asked *‘how 
much she considered herself 
worth.” She replied briskly. 
“As much as yourself.” Upon 
his smiling, she added tartly that 
“ shi' ah\ ays knew w’hcn she had 
enough, though lie never did.” 
On leaving, he again repeated 
that lie was sorry she was leav- 
ing him. Slie told him that 
“ s/ic hated hypocrisy, and was 
sure that he would light up 
candles for joy at her departure — 
only that such a thing would he 
attended with expense.” 


HAMLET WITH ALTERA^ 
TIOHS. 

It is well known that the best 
known and most popular of 
Sliakspcare's plays have been 
“prepared” for the stage by 
Cibber and other workmen. No 
tragedian would resign the 
familiar line, — 

** Oir with his head I— so much for 
Buckingham ! " 

lor,— 

Ricliard's himself again I " 

Yet these are only imitation 
jewellery. So with the entire 
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pathetic scen^ at the end of 
Romeo and Juliet, ^tlrhicliP was 
supplied by Garrick. These 
instances, however, are pretty 
familiar. Not so well known is 
the profanity with^vhich H;#mlct 
has been occasionally trciitcd. 
Previous to taking the piece in 
hand Garrick consulted friends 
of taste, such as Steevens and 
Hoadley. The former jocularly 
suggested throwing the Iasi., por- 
tion into till! shape yf a faic«5,to 
be called “The Gravediggers.^' 
Hoadley suggested thaf Ophelia 
should produce a letter of Ham- 
Jet’s, with lines like the follow- 
ing 

Opfu There’s his last lolier to me : 

This packet, when the nc.vt occa-^ion suits, 

I shall return. 

Pel, Go wc with this to the king-. 

Thi.s must be known,” 

with a good deal more of the 
same mock ShakspcarcMii. 

Garrick, however, went moie 
boldly to work, Icfi out what | 
he called “ the rubbish of the | 
fifth act,” including the giavc- 1 
diggers, and made the king fight | 
a grand battle for his life, l>ul 
this is nothing to Alexander 
Dumas’ “alterations.” lie 
makes the play close in this 
novel fashion. Laertes begs for 
mercy. The ghost sternly bids 
him go down to judgment, where 
he may not hope for indulgence. 

Laertes, pray and die ! ’’(Laer- 
tes dies^ The ffueen exclaims, 

“ Pity, pity ! ” The ghost says 
that it was her love that led her 
into crime : “ Poor woman, the 
Lord loves those who love. Go ;«| 
tears have washed away the 
shame. Woman below, queen 
above. Gertrude, hope and die ! ” 
{Gertrude The king bogs 
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for “ Pardon I ” The ghost con- 
signs him to Satan : “ Go, traitor, 
go; despair and dtfl”, (TV/if 
king dics^ Jiamlct conj plains 
piteously of being the cfnlybiic 
left, after he himself had been 
the cause of the death of four 
persons. What was in store for 
him ? The glipst : “ Thon shalt 
LIVE !” (Curtain falls.) This 
dnumemenf won the praise 0/ 
Thiophiie Gautier^ as being 
“ grand and poetic. The action 
begins and concludes logically, 
and the punishmcnl allotted is 
sublime, With some grace, 
however, he allows th^t* per- 
haps, on the whole, Shaks- 
pcaro’s finale is ndt less grand 
nor less philosophic. 

A MODEST ALLOWANCE. 

Mrs. SiDDONs’ salary on her 
successful appearance at Drury 
Lane was not higher than twn 
guineas a week. A couple of 
years later it was raised to 
twcnty,-four i)oiinds ten shillings. 

A fJEF/CE. 

Shuter was a genuine hu- 
morist, and his company w'as 
much sought by people of high 
rank, perhaps on the ground of 
his independence. One night, 
when he had an arduous part to 
perform, and was anxious to be 
left alone, two royal dukes came 
behind the scenes, and kept fol- 
lowing him about, even into his 
dressing-room. “ By Jove,” he 
said at last, “ the prompter has 
got my book. -Will your royal 
highness kindly hold my skull- 
F 2 
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cap to the fire ? and you, your 
royal highness, would jron air 
my breecljes They good hu- 
mouredly agreed to do so, and 
hq ithifs got away! Several of 
the performers came and peeped 
through the keyhole, and saw 
the royal brothers conscien- 
tiously performing the duty they 
had undertaken. 


THE FATE OF BEN NAZIR, 

Audiences have not been 
the olily“ executioners” of plays. 
Ther^ are several instances on 
record <whcre the leading per- 
former has ^ taken that office 
on himself. Kemble thus sacri- 
ficed Colman’s play of the “ Iron 
Chesty” destroying it slo^^ ly by a 
solemn impulsiveness. He also 
contributed his aid to the failure 
of Ireland’s “Vortigern,” rolling 
out with lugubrious and mali- 
cious emphasis some lines that 
began — 

“ And when this solemn mockery is o'er/* 

which proved to be the# signal 
for the final despatch of the 
piece. His morcf merciful but 
not less effectual treatment of 
** Antonio ” has been shown. 

Edmund Kean had such an 
opportunity in the case of a tra- 
gedy called “ Ben Nazir,” whose 
very title might be considered an 
invitation to a speedy damning. 
The unhappy author tells the 
story himself. ' 

“ Kean arrived in London en- 
thusiastic, and, as he said perfect 
in his pjyt. He repeatedly said 
that he hoped to reap as much 
fame from it as from Maturin’s 
^ Bertram,’ and tfiat he reckoned 
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on playing it a hundred nights. 
His ^rtrait ift the part was to 
be immedfately engraved, A 
new wherry, which Kean was 
then getting built for hie annual 
prizo-race on r the Thames, was 
to be called the ‘‘Ben Nazir.’ 
The dress in which he was to 
appear was to be the most splen- 
did possible ; and a notion may 
be formed on that head from the 
fact that Kean was to pay fifty 
gukieas for, it, ovci* and above 
the alloAvance from* the theatre. 
I might cite many other proofs 
of his enthusiasm. 

“In the meantime the rehear-, 
sals were going on admirably, 
ICvcry one was already perfect 
in iluir parts with one excep- 
tion, but the one was unfortu- 
nately out of control, and con- 
sequently beyond discovery. 
Kean attended but two rehear- 
sals, and both of these with the 
written part in his hand. On 
one occasion he read his part 
with great energy and effect. It 
was everything I could wish ; no 
one had a shadow of doubt as 
to the impression it would pro- 
duce on an audience. Congra- 
tulations were poured on me on 
all sides with premature profu- 
sion. 

“ Kean now claimed the pri- 
vilege of absenting himself from 
the subsequent rehearsals, alle- 
ging his unwiUfingness to lose 
time from the close study he 
wished to give to the minutest 
details of the part. It was 
L thought better to let him have 
everything his own way in a 
matter into which he had so 
evidently put his heart and soul, 
whicQ was of infinitely more 
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importance to him than aijy one 
else. I was quite «atis6ed, for 
1 saw him almost daily, and 
witnessed the unceasing indus- 
try witn which he laboured at 
the part, ile ustd rcgulrAly to 
order his carriage after Ivcak-' 
fast and set out for Kensington 
Gardens, where Ifc studied a 
couple of hours. Frequently he 
sailed in his boat on the river, 
and there ^pouted away -feo the 
free benefit of the watca inen^nd 
the Naiades. I often called on 
him at night, knowing that my 
presence would keep away others, 

• and about ten or eleven o^clock 
he invariable went to bod, and 
went to bed sober. 

“ The night at length arrived. 
Everything was ready ; I saw 
Kean in the morning ; he ex- 
pressed himself with the utmost 
confidence ; strutted about his | 
drawing-room in his lodgings, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, decked 
out in his magnificent dress ; and 
declaimed with great spirit some 
of his favourite passages — the 
book in his hatid. Notwith- 
standing all this, I had serious 
doubts of the night's result. 1 
was certain he would be imper- 
fect ; but I reckoned fully on 
him-giving the principal passages 
with ample effect ; and I calcu- 
lated on subsequent reprv.ijw‘ii- 
tations repairing any defects 
which might appear on the first 
night. 

“In this mood I took leave 
of Kean, resolved n .t to inter- 
fere with him further ; and •! 
prepared to go to the theatre, in 
a state of some anxiety certainly, 
but one more pleasurable than 
th§ contrary. Mr. Wallaokfltad 
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secured me a private box behind 
the dress circle, to which I re- 
paired about half-an-hoiir before 
the play began. The house was 
crowded in all parts.* Affair 
share of applause was given to 
some of the early passages ; and 
the audience seemed well pre- 
pared for Mean’s appearance, 
with which the third scene was 
to open. , 

“ He did at length appear. 
The intention of the author and 
the keeping of the character re- 
quired him to rush rapidly*on the 
stage, giving utterance to a burst 
of joyous soliloquy. \^lAt was 
my astonishment to see him, as 
the scene opened, standing in 
the centre of the stage, his arms 
crossed, and his whole alititude 
of thoughtful solimnity. His 
dress was splendid ; and thun- 
ders of applause greeted him 
from all parts of the house. To 
display the one and give time 
for the other were the objects Tor 
which he stood fixed for several 
minutes, and sacrificed the sense 
of tlfe situation. He spoke ; 
but what a speech ! The one I 
wrote consisted of eight or nine 
lines ; his was of two or three 
sentences^ but not six consecu- 
tive words of the text. His look, 
his manner,' his tone, were to me 
c|uite appalling ; to any other 
observer they must Irave been 
incomprehensible. He stood 
fixed, drawled out his incoherent 
words, and gave the notion of a 
man who had been half hanged 
and then dragged through a 
horse-pond. My heart, I eon- 
fc|5s it, sank deep in my breast. 
1 was utterly^hocked. And as 
the business of the play we^t oni 
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and as he stood by with moveless 
muscle and glazed- eye, through 
the scene which should have been 
one of violent, perhaps too vio- 
Icrvjtf exertion, a cold shower of 
perspiration poured from my 
forehead, and I endured a revul- 
sion of feeling which I cannot 
describe, and whioji I would not 
for worlds one eye had witnessed. 

I had all along felt that this 
scene would be the touchstone 
of the play. Keen went through 
it like a man in the last stage of 
exhaustion and decay. The act 
closed — a dead silence followed 
the filtl^of the curtain, and I 
felt, though I could not hear, the 
voiceless verdict of * damnation.' 
When the curtain fell, Mr. Wal- 
lack came forward and made an 
apology for Kean’s imperrection 
in his part and an appeal on i 
behalf of the play. Neither ex- 
cited much sympathy ; the audi- 
ence were quite disgusted. I 
now, for the first time during the 
night, went behind the scones. 
On crossing the stage towards 
the green-room I met Kean, sup- 
ported byhis servant and another 
person, going in thc'idirection of 
his dressing-room. When he 
saw me, he hung down his head 
and waved his hand, and uttered 
some expressions of deep sorrow 
and even , remorse. ‘ I have 
ruined a fine play and myself ; 

I cannot look you in the face ! ' 
were the first words I caught. 

1 said something in return, as 
cheering and consolatory as I 
could ; I may say that all sense 
of my own disappointment was 
forgotten in the compassion 1 
felt fpr him," , 
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DROP SCENES. 

A FRAMED picture is a com- 
mon pattern of drop scene in 
our London theatres. Oii artistic 
groiiAds, at least, this has been 
considered incorrect, as there is 
an aesthetic .impropriety in see- 
ing the Bay*” of Naples, with a 
handsome frame, ' mouldings, 
&c., all rolled up. Genuine 
curtains of silk or yelvet soon 
grow dirt'/ and creased. M. Gar- 
nier, the architect of the new 
French Opera House, thinks that 
a painted curtain, with its folds, 
cords, tassels, &c., is the most 
correct ; and this is adopted at 
some London theatres, notably 
at the Princess's, which is a 
very graceful piece of workman- 
ship. Opera-goers will recall 
the rich amber folds of Govent 
Garden Theatre, which, how- 
ever, goes up in a very ungrace- 
ful fashion, as though, during its 
ascent, some hands caught it on 
each side so as to raise it faster. 
The old green curtain was in- 
valuable for its dramatic impres- 
sions, — the great lugubrious 
folds descending slowly, and 
shutting out the prostrate 
bodies : now it is considered 
vulgar or oW-fashioned. One 
theatre has a inauve-colourcd 
curtain, another a crimson one ; 
the generality none at all. The 
playbills, too, iTave been re- 
formed : the old ‘'silver paper" 
glovc-smirching bills, hall a yard 
long, have all but gone out. 

« 

STACE EFFECT. 

Audiences in the present 

accustomed to theatres 
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brilliant with floods of Ij^ht 9 
and, indeed, every .year, what 
with the “limelight,” and newer 
fashions of illumination, the glare 
seems tb increase in intensity. 
Before gas was infl'oduccd i^ica- 
tres must have been glQpmy 
enough, being lit with oil, save 
on certain gala nights, when it 
was announced that “ the jiouse 
would be lit with wax.” One 
of the DuljJin managers jilways 
paid Shakspcarc Uiis, conUpli- 
ment. The stage, too, in the last 
century was lit by four laigc 
chandeliers, so that the light fell 
•downwards on the faces of the 
actors. As the audience were 
leaving the house they always 
saw these huge lamps being 
let down, just as now we see 
the housekeeper and the hol- 
land covers appear. Garrick, it 
is said, jntroduced footlights on 
his return from one of his visits 
to France ; but there arc some 
prints of Drury Lane, done many 
years later, in which this improve- 
ment is not shown. 

With all the advance that is 
supposed to have been made in 
stage arrangements, there can 
be no question but that scenic 
effects have not improved. The 
fierce glare and gaudy colours 
on which the lights play make 
up an unnatural order of things, 
which represents nothing on 
earth. In this fiery light, figures, 
features, and even voice become 
distorted ; the mellow harmonics 
of real life are absent. There 
can be little doubt that the 
only way in which objects 
such as houses, &c., should be 
presented on the stage is by 
paintingi not by imitation* or, 
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worse, by their own actual pre- 
sence. 

Many interesting ^questions 
have arisgn as to the arrange- 
ment of the scene, 'riie'f'rcfitfh 
enclose it altogether, giving the 
whole the effect of a real room — 
an arrangement we have copied 
from them. % this, however, a 
contracted look is given to the 
stage, though llie voice is im- 
proved. 'the “sky borders* 
arc being gradually abolished, 
except in landscapes and great 
set-scenes, a regular pointed 
ceiling being let down and laid 
flat on the side scenes. Vjn'ious 
devices have been siiggestccLfor 
readily changing this roof : one, 
which was proposed for the new 
Opera House at Paris, was to 
be in the shape of«a lady^s fan, 
which unclosed from a centre, 
and could be shut up to give 
place to another. 

THK INTELLIGENT * 
BRITISH PUBLIC. 

“ S*R,” would say the late Mr. 
Bartley to Mr. Planchd, when 
explaining W)w an English au- 
dience was to be affected, “ you 
must first tell them you are 
going to do so and so, you must 
then tell them you are doing it, 
then that you have done it ; and 

then, by G u ith a slap on 

his thigh, perhaps they will 
understand you ! ” Every good 
dramatist has to concede a trifle 
to the principle involved in this 
comic explanation. Experienced 
barristers have often given ^ho 
same advice as the result of their 
experience whh another kind of 
audience. ^ 
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TRUE BOMBAST. 

If we were looldng for a per- 
fect specimen of bombast, the 
following would ansvwir to per- 
foction*: — “Thou on Panama^s 
brow didst make alliance with 
the raving elements, that tore' 
the silence of that horrid night ; 
— when thou didst follow, as ihy 
pioneer, the crashing thunder's 
drift, and, stalking o’er the trem- 
oling earth, didst plant thy 
banner by the red volcano’s 
mouth. Thou who, when bat- 
tling on the sea, and thy brave 
ship was blown to splinters, wast 
seen,® thou didst bestride a 
fragment of the smoking wreck, 
to -^Ivave thy glittering sword 
above thy head, as thou wouldst 
defy the world in that extremity. 
Come, fearltfss man, meet and 
survive an injured woman’s fury, 
if thou canst.” Yet this stuff, 
which would now hardly be ac- 
cepted at a transpontine theatre, 
whs written by the author of the 
“ School for Scandal,” and de- 
claimed by the incomparable 
Queen of tragedy, Mrs. Sitidons. 

BRING IN Tim bishop:^ 

- Mrs. SiDDONS once played in 
a new tragedy by Miss Burney. 
Much might be expected from 
the lively author of “ Evelina,” 
but this was a tragedy. It was 
called “Elvira,” and furnished 
an evening of harmless mirth to 
the audience. This was owing 
to the presence of no less than 
three bishops in the piece. “At 
th^t time, it seems, there was a 
liquor much in popular use, 
called Bishop, and when jolly 
fellows lliet at a tavern the first 
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ordqr to tjie waiter was, to brifi^sc 
I in the Bishop. Unacquainted 
with the language of taverns, M iss 
Burney made her king exclaim, 
in an early scene, ‘ Bring in the 
Bishop N aSid tlw summons 
filled the audience with as much 
hilarity as .if they had drunk of 
the exhilarating liquor. They 
continued in the best possible 
humour throughout the piece. 
'1 'he .‘dying scene ,made them 
stih more j«cose, when a pass- 
ing stranger proposed, in a tragic 
tone, to Garry the expiring hero- 
ine to the other side of a hedge. 
This hedge, though supposed' 
to be situated remotely from any 
dwelling, nevertheless proved to 
be a very accommodating re- 
treat ; for in a few minutes after- 
wards, the wounded lady was 
brought from behind it on an 
elegant couch, and, after dying, 
in the presence of her husband, 
was removed once more to the 
back of the hedge. The solemn 
accents of the Siddons herself 
were not a match for this ludi- 
crous circumstance, and she was 
carried off amidst roars of 
mirth.” 

THE PENALTY OF GREAT- 
NESS. 

Nearly every celebrity who 
has made his or her fame by en- 
tertaining the JSublic can tell 
some startling histories of the 
irrepressible forwardness of their 
admirers. Siddons relates her 
experience of this description of 
persecution. 

“My door,** she says, “was 
soon beset by various persons 
quite unknown to me, whose 
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curiosity was on the s^ert to see 
the new actress, some of wliom 
actually forced their way into 
my drawing-room, in spite of 
remonstfance or opposition. 
This was as incoifvenicnt its it 
was offensive ; for, as I usi^lly 
acted three times a week, and 
had, besides, to attend the re- 
hearsals, I had but little time to 
spend unnecessarily. One morn- 
ing, though^ 1 had previously 
given orders •not to ]:i*j inftr- 
rupted, my servant entered the 
room in a great hurry, saying, 

‘ Ma^am, I am very sorry to tell 
you there are some ladies below, 
who say they must see you, and 
it is impossible for me to pre- 
vent it. I have told them over 
and over again that you are par- 
ticularly engaged, but all in viiin ; 
and now, ma^ani, you may ac- 
tually hear them on the stairs.^ 

I f>lt extremely indignant at 
su4^<jjinparalleled impertinence ; 
before the servant had done 
^ elegant, 
invall£**i)i(mng person presented 
herself (whom, I am afraid, 1 
did not receive very graciously), 
and, after her, four more, in slow 
succession. A very awkward 
silence took place, when pre- 
sently the first lady began to 
accost me with a most inveterate 
Scotch twang, and .in a dialect 
which was scarcely intelligible 
to me in those da^s. She was a 
a person of very high rank ; her 
curiosity, however, had been too 
powerful for her good breeding. 
‘You must think it strange,' said 
she, ‘to see a person entirely 
unknown to you intrude in this 
manner upon your privacy ; but, 
you must know, 1 am in a vex^ 
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delicate state of hcalfh, and my 
physician won't let me go to the 
theatre to see you, s(^ I am to 
look at )mii here.' She accord- 
ingly sat down to look, and I \o 
be looked at for a few painful 
moments, when she arose and 
apologised ; but J was in no 
humour to overlook such inso- 
lence, and so let her depart in 
silence.” • 

ST'AC/i SLANG. 

Tin: stage, like many other 
professions, has its argot. This, 
however, is a little coarse, ^iflugh 
expressive enough. A ijlay that 
is hissed is always* “ goosed ; ” 
an actor looks that his part 
should have plenty of “ fat,” and 
if it be deficient in Uiis essential 
point he supplies the loss with 
“ gags.” The “ ghost walks ” 
on Saturday, when salaries arc 
paid. A “(piick study” is a 
rapid learner ; a “ cuc-huntcr • 
is one who requires the exact 
words to be given him, while 
the pari he studies has so many 
“ lengths.” 

A RUDE INTERRUPTION, 

Onk night at a country theatre 
Mrs. Siddons was “ taking the 
poison ” in the last act of some 
gloomy tragedy, when a boor in 
the gallery called out, “That's 
right, Molly ; soop it oop, ma 
lass.” 

A GOOD OMEN. 

On the very morning of Mr^ 
Siddon’s triumphant first appear- 
ance, the Morning Post bad the 
following note 
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“ Mrs. Siddons, of Drury Lane 
Theatre, has a lovely little boy, 
about ei^ht years old. Yester- 
day, ,in tlie reheargal of the 
‘•FataF Marriage,' the boy, ob- 
serving his mother in the agonies 
of the dying scene, took the fie* 
tion for reality, and burst into a 
flood of tears,, a circumstance 
which struck the feelings of the 
^company in a singular manner." 

It is amusing to read the busi- 
ness-like description of the ob- 
scure postulant, “ Mrs. Siddons, 
of Drury Lane Theatre." I3y 
the next morning she was famous, 
and’ every one knew who “ Sid- 
dons '“was. 

MRS. TR/TCHARD. 

Campbell thus oddly writes' 
on Johnson's well-known critique 
of this actress : — 

“ Mrs. Pritchard, I dare say, 
was a vulgar woman; but, when 
1 read the accounts of her acting 
worthily with Garrick, I cannot 
consent to Dr. Johnson calling 
her a vulgar uliol, even though 
she did pin an unnecessary d to 
her gown. Enausied with in- 
dolmce as she 7Vi7s, she 7vas still 
a diamond. At the same time, 
being palpably devoid of devo- 
tion to her profession, she must 
have been unequal in her appear- 
ances^ Accordingly, we find that 
her popularity in London fell ; 
and, when she wept over to 
Dublin, that she electrified the 
Irish with disappointment 

KEMBLE A T THE ‘ FINISH'^ 
CLUB. 

But the higliest and the low- 
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est^ the most whimsical and the 
most extraordinary, of all these 
places of resort was the “Finish,” 
in Co vent Garden Market. Its 
original institution *>eems to 
have been as a house where the 
gardeners and early frequenters 
of the market might obtain ne- 
cessary refreshments ; but what 
is eprly to one man is late to 
another. The child of laborious 
industry prepares ^,to begin his 
day's workrat the .very time when 
the frolicksome son of dissipa- 
tion thinks of retiring to his 
niglit’s rest. To both these par- 
ties “ Carpenter’s Coffee House 
(as it was properly called), or 
the “ Finish,” as it was conven- 
tionally denominated, afforded 
an agreeable recess. While the 
market people were regaling on 
tea, coffee, purl, or such other 
refreshments as their necessities 
or their habits demanded, an- 
other set of persons enjoyed, in 
a separate coffee-room, such re- 
gales as suited their fancy. This 
party was made up of everything 
strange and eccentric that tne 
town could afford. In the room 
might be found men who, from 
hard drinking at other taverns^ 
came to cool their palates in the 
morning with a “doctor,” or 
some milder beverage. But con- 
cerning these young men there 
was one standing rule, that if 
any one of thdtn appeared in a 
cocked hat some regular cus- 
tomer of the house would force 
him into a quarrel. 

1 shall commemorate one 
scene as peculiarly striking and 
characteristic. It was about five 
in the morning, when the party 
bad a good deal thinned^ but 
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Jack Tetherington, Le pai (c^m- have said to Cains Marcus Co- 
raonly called “ Sparring Le riolanus, T give you leave to do 
Gai and eight or ten more in something.’^ • 

full spirits, were surprised in “ What *lo •you mean .by a 
their cardusal by the entrance barber?’^ said the Gai,* in Sn 
of John Philip Keiflble, dressed insolent lone. “ Do you mean 
with his usual gentlemanly fyo- any rcllection upon barbers 
priety, very much the worse for “ No, sir,” said Kemble, “ God 
a late dinner party.** He was forbid that I should, for a rela- 
known to many of the pevrty, tion of my own ” (and he named 
and joined in conversation with- him) “ was once a barber.” • 
out form or cjrcmony. I donol Jack Tetherington, foreseeing, 
remember the, exact* course t)f perhaps, that this style of con- 
the conversatioji, but some of versation might lead to iinplca- 
the passages wore comic and sant consequences, hero broke 
singular. Mr. Kemble talked in in this manner, “ Now, my 
imsuccessfully, perhaps, to such dear Mr. Kemble, my #goo(l 
an audience, but not with more friend, John Philip Kemble, I 
than a becoming confidence of wish to ask you a question. I 
being now* at the head of his I wish to be particular myself, 
profession, and referred to * and I have some daughters 
Tcthcrington’s memory for the I (God bless them) ihftt I wish to 
prophecy of a common friend | grow up as perfect as women 
that he would speedily become • can be. Do tell me, then, why 
so. He said he had a great wish ! you say Cor/V;Ianus, when all 
toformaplayoutofShakspcnre's other men that ever I heard 
Henry VI., and sitting in his j have called it Coriohr;/us.^” * 
chair gave a specimen of the ! Kemble, whose spirits began 
manner in which, as Duke of ^ rather to subside (for this is part 
Gloucester, he would address of a scene of r^omc hours^ dura- 
the House of Lords. j tion), was feebly producing some- 

j thing about classic authority. 
Brave Peers of England, pillars of the ■ and thc rhythm of Current linCS 

To yoS'DukcHun.phr.qr must unfold his til*; "I’?" 

grief." rupicd him with, “Why, my 

dear sir, we know all that ‘ Co- 
lic was frequently interrupted by riolanus in Corioli,' but what I 
individuals of the party breaking want is — ” Here the rest of thc 
in upon him with all manner of company began a tremendous 
buffooneries. At last Le Gai row, and Tack concluded his 
said, “ Well,' Mr. Kemble, we'll disejassion by singing- 
give you leave to go on.” « I.igga digga, digga di, di'gga de, digga 

“ Give me leave, sir ? ” said • .<**» . 

Kemble, in the most exaggerated ‘‘‘*8* 

exti*avagance of his own manner. The noise and racket went on, 

“ Give mo leave to go on ? Ass but Kemble's ill-llumour seemed 
well might a b^ber m Rom^l tQ increase; at last the landlady 
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came in, a little round woman, 
whom, colour excepted, we might 
term a snowball. She brought 
a tray filled with# glasses of 
liquor, which had been called 
for. In passing she gave some 
ofifence to Mr. Kemble, who 
immediately, with one tragic 
sweep of his arm, dashed all the 
glasses against the opposite 
wall. “ There, Mr. Kcinbhi,” 
said the little woman, ‘^that’s 
the second lime you’ve served 
me so, and now you owe eight 
shillings for broken glass.’' 
Kgmble made no reply, for in 
his jjerformance of this exploit 
he had cut his hand, and the 
blood was* streaming down. I 
was sitting-next him, and seeing | 
thc,cnd of a cambric handker- 
chief apphar from his pocket, 

I took it, and bound up his 
wound as well as 1 could. When 
I had done, the hero said, “ Sir, 

I am much obliged to you, but 
I am afraid I shall deprive you 
of your handkerchief.” “Sir,” 
said 1, “ you will not deprive me 
of my handkerchief ; it is your 
own. I took it out of your 
pocket.” I slmll never forget 
the manner in which this great 
player coursed his commanding 
eye over my whole person, from 
top to bottom, and back again, 
expressing as clearly as if he 
had uttered the words, “Is it 
possible my handkerchief ^vas 
in my pocket, and afterwards in 
your possession, and now is in 
my own hands again? Can 
these things be?” I was so 
• struck with the obvious meaning 
of the look that I turned from 
him in a fit oof uncontrollable 
laughter. Ai this ntom^nt ft 
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hjv:kn ex-coach came to the 
door, and some, who really were' 
his friends, put him into it and 
sent him home. 

^CIuVUS 7iV rwE CrRCI.E. 

An unyaiying and time-hon- 
oured entertainment at the Circus 
is .the occasional dialogue be- 
tween the rmg-master and Mr. 
Merrymaiijthe “ Shakspearean” 
dr “ Chawceriarfc” (as the case 
may be) clown, who enlivens the 
cntcrt^tlnment, and gives time to- 
tlie female rider and her highly 
trained steed to recover brcaKi. 
The interchange of repartee and 
“ chaste quips and jests ” never 
fails to evoke a hearty and 
genuine enjoyment, which might 
fairly be envied by the come- 
dian of a professed theatre. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, a 
dialogue of this kind between 
Astley and his Mcrryman was 
taken down ; and it will be seen 
how stern and unchangeable arc 
the traditions of the circus. 

“ One evening I was very 
much entertained at Astley's 
Theatre, at the time he amused 
the public with his dialogue with'" 
Master Mcrryman. Having a 
pencil in my pocket, I could not 
refrain from writing it down. 
He seemed so confident and 
pleased with every word he ut- 
1 tcred, bawlcS so loud,’ smiling 
at his own wit, and the superi- 
ority which he must convince 
the audience his eloquence dis- 
played over the clown's. He 
excited my curiosity to retain if 
in my memory. Those that 
have seen him, cannot forget 
hwhat Astley's erudition w^§. 
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“ Asihy, — AlU >. — Mister Mer- 
ryman, Mister Mcrryman, wliere 
arc you, Mister Merriftnan ? 

“J/. I be coming directly, 
master. , 

Coming dirgctly, Mister 
Mcrryman, so is Christmas. * 

“ M, I am glad to hear tkat, 
master. 

“ A, Why, Mister Mcrryman? 

“J/. Because I likes pliun- 
pudding and roast “beef, dearly. 

Plum^udding and I'Oast 
beef, dearly ! •that’s ‘vety good 
stuff, Mister Mcrryman; but 
conic, sir, get up upon*thc top 
of that there horse, and let the 
Kidics see as how you used to ride 
before the Emperor of Tuscany 
and the Grand Duke of Swit- 
zerland. Mister Mcrryman, 
ladies and gentlemen, has had 
the honour to attend me in my 
different excursions out of the 
kingdom, and has been much 
admired for his wit and activity. 
Come, sir, mind as how you sit 
upright on that there horse, sir. 
What arc you about ? 

“ il/. Why, master, I am only 
combing his wig. 

“ A. Combing his wig, sir ; 
did you ever hear of a horse 
Avearing a wig ? 

“ M» Yes, master ; and an 
ass, too. 

A, Vastly well, indeed, 
Mister Mcrryman.* Ladies and 
gentlemen. Mister Mcrryman 
has a great deal of wit. 

“ M, Yes, master ; I should 
like to be poet-laureate. 

“ A. Poet-laureate, Mister 
Mcrryman ? what ! I suppose, 
as how you would write manu- 
script on horseback, like the 
Roman Arabs in the time of 
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Voni\\x% Pirate — you would never 
want a bridle or saddle. 

“il/. No, lAaster ; I would 
write a book about th^ French 
war. • • • . 

About the French waf, 
Mister Mcrryman? why you 
know nothing about it. You 
must leave it to Mr. Parnassus, 
and people o^ high breeding 
and learning ; but come, sir, let 
us see you off. • 

“ M. I go, sir. 

‘V/. 1 go, sir ! but you have 
got your face the wrong way. 

“ M. Never mind, inastef ; it 
will be right if I go to fight^thc 
French. • 

** A. ‘How so, Mi§tcr Merry- 
man ? 

‘‘ J/. Why, master, if my 
horse was to lake fright ‘and 
run away, 1 should *nol like to 
have it said 1 turned my back 
on Mounscer. 

A. Vastly well, indeed, 
Mister Mcrryman ; but as ou^ 
brave countrymen will prevent 
the I'rcnch from coming to eat 
up all our roast beef and pud- 
ding, yflu had better turn about ; 
so off you go.'^ 

ELLISTOy AND THE - 
AUDIENCE. 

“All stories of Elliston are 
characteristic and entertaining. 
On one night when a popular 
actor, named Carles, had been 
arrested or» his way to the thea- 
tre and another substituted, the 
audience began to show its dis- 
’ approbation in a noisy way ; the 
question of “ Where's Carles ?•* 
became the(dis)order of the time, 
tind “ Carles ! Carles 1 " was the 
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popular demand — a demand 
which Mr. Elliston was not back- 
ward, to answer in his own way, 
and cohiing promptly forward 
w,ith"Jiis most profound bow, 
Respectfully, though haughtily, 
inquired of the *''' Ladies and 
Gentlemen” what was “their 
pleasitre.^^ 

Several voicts vociferated, 
“ Carles /” Klliston knitted his 
brows with excessive earnest- 
ness, affecting to be confounded 
by the noise, and, with increas- 
ing gravity, again desired to be 
acqViaintcd with the occasion of 
theextraordinary tumult, adding, 
with something like command in 
his tone, “ One at a timl, if you 
please.” Again the popular cry 
was audible* to those who “ had 
car s«to hear/’ lUit Mr. Klliston’s 
tympanum was strangely insen- 
sible and dull. One inulcontcnt, 
raising his voice, however, louder 
than the rest, enforced Mr.Ellis- 
^ton’s .attention, and, fixing his 
eyes suddenly upon the man, the 
manager then turned his face 
from him for a moment, and 
haughtily bege^ing fiarddji of the 
rest of the pit, added, “ Let me 
hear what this gt^iilcman has to 
say ; ” and pointing to the tur- 
bulent individual in question, 
observed sternly, “ Now^ sir, 
ril attend to yon— firsts if the 
rest of the gentlemen will allow 
me ; ” and here he made a stiff 
bow to the gentlemen in ques- 
tion. All now became suddenly 
silent, and the selected person 
sat down, looking rather sheep- 
ish at the distinction shown him 
rtiiovc “his fellows,” and Mr. 
Elliston, stooping over the or- 
chestra, and fi.xkig his .eyes like 


a browbeating barrister, on his 
victim, 'thus emphatically ad- 
dressed hl’s chosen man : — 

“ Nowy sir, be so good as to 
inform me what it is you re- 
quire f ” 

The man, still abashed at 
being thus singled out for par- 
ticular notice, in rather a sub- 
dued ton?, but ^ affecting hia 
former valour, ' answered — 
“ Carles ! CaVlcs ! ” 

“‘Oh ! Carles ! i /” exclaimed 
Elliston, fn a to'nc of surprise, 
as if only at that moment aware 
of the cause of dissatisfaction. 
“ Oh ! ah ! you want 
Carles ? Is that what you say, 
sir ? ” 

“ Vt y," responded the Pit-itc, 
with renewed confidence ; “ his 
name’s in the bill ! ” 

“ \’cry goody sir ! ” said the 
manager, who, throughout, car- 
ried himself with the air of one 
who felt himself the injured 
party y “ I understand you 7iow ! 
— you are right, so fary sir, — Mr. 
Caries’s name is in the bill.” 

Here Mr. Elliston was inter- 
rupted by others who repeated — 
“ Yes ! yes ! — his name’s in 
the bill I— his name’s in the 
bill!” 

“ Gentlemen ! witlij^^wrleaw, 
I will say a few words — ” (all 
was again silent, and the man- 
ager’s earnestness and dignity 
increased as h^ proceeded) — “ I 
admit that Mr. Carles’s name is 
in the bill — 1 don’t wish to deny 
it, but ” — (and here he assumed 
a solemnity of face and voice, 
and with his deepest tragedy- 
manner, impressiyely observed) 
— “ But are you to be reminded 
of the many accidents that may 
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intervene between the morning’s 
issuing of that bill and4hc ev^en- 
ing’s fulfilment of its* promise ? 

1 s it requisite to remind the en- 
lightened* and thinking portion 
of the public herq assembled 
(and he took*a sweeping glaftcc 
round the house), that the 
chances and changes human 
life are dependent dn circ it in- 
stances and ’not upon our- 
selves ? ” 

Here the 14 enlightened ’’“re- 
claimed, “Ayft, ayc^ Uravo*” 
and Mr. Elliston, gaining cou- 
rage from this slight m^lnifcsta- | 
tion of sympathy, turned himself 
once more to his man with re- 
newed hauteur^ crying sharply, 

“ And you^ sir, you who arc so 
loud in your demand for Mr. 
Carles, cannot also imagine 
that his absence may be occa- 
sioned by some diie distress, 
some occurrence not withiii 
human foresight to anticipate or 
divert.? Can you not ]uclure 
to yourself the possibility of Mr. 
Carles at this moment lying upon 
a sick — nay, perhaps, a rlyinjr 
bed — surrounded by his weeping 
children and his agonized u ife ! ” 
— (Mr. Carles was a bachelor) — 

“ whose very bread depends 
upon the existence of an affec- 
tionate, devoted husband and 
father — and who may be de- 
prived of his exertibns and sup- 
port for ever? ^Is it so very 
difficult to imagine a scene like 
this taking place at the very 
moment you are calling for him 
so imperiously to appear before 
you—sclfishly desirous of your 
present amusement, and un- 
mindful of his probable danger ! ” 
— <grcat and general applausej. 
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‘‘And yaUy sir, will, pciimps’, 
repeat your demand to have 
Mr. Carles brought before you ! 
Arc you a husband ? af e you a 
father.?” • • *• , 

“ Oh, shame ! shame 1 ” re- 
sounded now from every part of 
tiic pit. 

“ You arc rii^ht^ sirs,” resumed 
the manager ; you are quite 
right. It is a ':hamc ; I blush at 
such inhumanity !” • 

“'fiirn him out I turn him 
out!” was now generally voci- 
ferated, even by those who had 
originally joined in the ol5jec- 
tion.able demand ; and Kllifa4on, 
choosing to receive this sugges- 
tion as a question addressed to 
himself, promptly replied with 
the most dignified a’sscnt — 

“ Aiissitot dit^ anssildt fait P 
In the next moment the offend- 
ing individual was lifted above 
the heads of his brother mal- 
contents, and, in spite of hi» 
vehement remonstrances and 
struggles, hoisted across the pit, 
actually ejected, and the door 
closed upon him by his removers. 
Mr. Elliston, who had waited 
the result with great composure, 
now bowed very low^ while he 
received the general applause of 
the house, and retired in grave 
triumph, laughing heartily (in 
his sleeve) at the gullibility of 
Olympian intellect. 

This scene is really dramatic. 


LISTON 

It is curious, too, that some df 
the most celebrated comic actors 
actually began tficir career, from 
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their own choice, as tragedians. 
Among these were Munden, 
Lewis, Bannister, 'Elliston, Daw- 
ton, WrAich, and Liston. The 
la^er^sv early atttein^s in the 
tragic direction were attended 
with grotesque discomfiture, his 
singular face inviting hilarity^ 
and rather suggesting — and his 
earnestness coittributi ng — that 
he intended burlesque. He felt 
•this acutely. 

Mrs. Siddons had been* en- 
gaged as a star ; and the first 
character in which he was ap- 
poirfted to perform with the 
illu^jtrious actress was that of 
the \«cncrablc but somewhat 
tedious Jat;vis in the “ Game- 
ster.” 

At the morning’s rehearsal of 
the V Gamester,” Mrs. Siddons 
was obviously struck with a 
sense of the ludicrous, when the 
appointed representative of the 
good old Jarvis appeared upon 
tlic stage before her. 1 1 is amour 
propre was, however, more posi- 
tively touched when I^lrs. .Sid- 
dons afterwards addressed him 
in the language of undisguised 
correction ; there was something 
in her tone and nihnner of doing 
this which greatly offended him, 
and he felt inclined’ \o resent 
what he could not help thinking 
carried with it an iintecling air 
of ridicule, ill concealed during 
the greater part of the remarks 
directed to him, so that by the 
time that the last scene came 
on, the amiable and devoted 
Jarvis was found sullen and im- 
practicable. 

• Amongst other things required, 
the great actress laid serious 
stress upon the ihannerjn which j 
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she desired the, co-operation of 
hereged friend in the concluding 
scene of the tragedy ; in the 
course of which, he would have 
to place his arms around her 
waist, in or^er to rcs*train the 
cfTdrt she was accustomed to 
maj:c to reach the dead body of 
her suicidAl husband — explain- 
ing at the Same time how great 
her own personal Strength really 
was, and that in the energy of 
her feelings it woqjd be strenu- 
ously c.\crtcd to release herself 
from his grasp — giving at the 
same time a practical lesson to 
the young actor by placing his 
hands as she wished him td 
place them at the appointed time, 
and cnjoijiing him to hold her 
firinly and dctcrminatcly, other- 
wise she should break from him 
and the effect of the scene would 
be lost, &c., &c. 

The young gentleman was 
silently and sullenly attentive to 
these instructions— in his heart 
still resentful of the great ac- 
tress’s suspected imkindncss, 
and he appeared listless and 
languid in his obedience, appa- 
rently incompetent to so great a 
demand upon his strength, — so 
that, at length, after several- 
trials, Mrs. Siddons gave up the 
point, doubting the result of her 
great scene, 

N ight came, and the venerable 
Jarvis passed on from scene to 
scene with due propriety, his 
merit shadowed by the resplen- 
dent lustre of the evening-star 
upon which all eyes were turned. 

The closing scene arrived, and 
the old Jarvis entered into his 
share of it with a determination 
to show no favour to her whom he 
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fancied had rendered no justice 
to ^tm, “ What' was |jhe fa^ue 
of Mrs. Siddons to ? had 
she considered his when she 
threw ridicule over his tragic 
efforts? Me had not, in fact,” 
he persuaded himseff, “ personal 
strength sufricient to hold bq^pk 
this powerful woman as she re- 
quired, and if he htiAy he was 
engaged for the powers of .his 
mind, and not hired for the mus- 
cular force of his body ; why, 
then, should he strain a# poiilt, 
to hold up one who seemed 
willing to keep him down ? ” In 
short, the * no longer friendly 
a»id faithful Jarvis resolved “ to 
do his spiriting so gently,” that 
though he would not let Mrs. 
Beverly faii^ yet Avould ho not 
assist her effectively. But lo ! 
before the injured youth could 
perpetrate his deliberate malice, 
all-conquering genius asserted 
its power ; the great actress 
took him so by surprise, and 
worked so entirely upon his 
more natural and generous feel- 
ings by her harrowing repre- 
sentation, that the astonished 
novice was so wholly engrossed 
by her sorrow, and absorbed by 
the truthfulness of her despair 
and agony, that his best sympa- 
thies were involuntarily enlisted 
in her cause, and when she at- 
tempted to propel herself upon 
the breathless body of her hus- 
band, Liston seized her with 
such reality of terror, and zeal 
of purpose — so forcibly slirug- 
gled against the efforts of tlic 
distracted wife, and so feelingly 
did his eyes overflow with sym- 
patliy in her misery, that never 
had co-operation been more effi- 
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cient. A tumult of applause 
followed, and the accomplished 
actress was borne off the stage 
by her now devoted and*sobbing 
Jarvis in a triumph of feeling 
and admiration. * *• 


THE RULING INSTINCT. 

A MANAGER of a Small Welsh 
theatre had lost his wife, and, 
showed much grief on the occa- 
I sion. With a view to pay her 
; all respect at the dismal proccs- 
j sion to the grave, he requested 
1 that the members of the ejm- 
j pany would all attend in [jfoper 
mourning. They repaired to the 
house on the morning of the 
funeral, and found him struggling 
with his tears, but still with the 
instinct of his office, giving suit- 
able directions,-— appointing to 
each his partner in the mournful 
procession, and, as it occurred 
to some present, with the same 
intelligence and prevision that* 
he brought to more cheerful 
arrangements upon his stage. 
When all wns ready to start, a 
question suddenly arose. Who 
was to follow anmcdiatcly after 
the chief mourner ? No one was 
eager to take this place, and it 
was at last, to prevent confusion, 
hurriedly submitted to him. He 
gazed distressfully at his' inter- 
rogator, his eyes streaming with 
tears, for he had really thought 
that having; done with business 
he might now indulge his grief ; 
but in a moment the manager 
•asserted himself, and he answer- 
ed with professional decision,-^ 
“ Oy the tragedy people firsts by 
ailmaftsr^ $ 
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PLAYERS interrupted. 

, Mr. Calcraft was for many 
ycar^ manager of ^he Dublin 
"Hicafrc, and was well known in 
the profession. He used to tell 
many good stories of the be- 
haviour of his patrons in the 
galleries, who .nre notorious in 
that city for their lively and even 
^ humorous comments. What is 
your pleasure ? ” said the stage- 
manager, who had been brought 
out by the roars of the over- 
crowded gallery. “ None at all,** 
was the answer, “but a d — d 
sig’nt^pf pain, for we’re smother- 
ing up here.*^ 7'hcrc is a de- 
lightful Irddition of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who was interrupted in one, 
0 oCb^r grand scenes by vociferous 
^'llibt for “ Garry Owen !** She 
as ^ ' bewildered, but earnestly 
-^(ius to conciliate, she came 
?^^yird and solemnly asked, 
is Garryowen? Is it any- 
/ can do for you ? *^ This 
f^^^-^jrgture. Her brother was 
* wacrrupted with cries to 

^SocsSc ‘‘"ring some of 

tliP most interesting soliloquies 
r Headways suffered 

ail ' asthmatic complaint, 
w hP ■ answered promptly, 

■ w>rdW®y' 


AT THE VICTORIA, 

A MOST characteristic dramatic* 
scene once took place at the 
Victoria Theatre, where Ed- 
mund Kean had beei\ engaged 


at an enormous expense. On 
th^ second night he appeared as 
Othello, oa which occasion I ago ' 
was personated by Cobham, a 
prodigious local favourite. The 
house w'as crowded,* but was 
no^sy and inattentive. There 
ware nearly twelve hundred per- 
sons in a gallery measured for 
about half the number. The 
best speeches in the most strik- 
ing scenes -were marred by 
suoh interruptions, as a Coburg 
audience were given to dispense, 
in those days with more freedom 
than politeness — by the inces- ' 
sant popping of ginger-beer 
bottles, but, above all, by yelh* 
of “ TJravo, Cobham ! ** whenever 
Kean elicited his most brilliant 
points. The great tragedian 
felt disconcerted, and by the 
time the curtain, fell, he over- 
flowed with indignation, a little 
heightened by copious draughts 
of brandy and water. He was 
then loudly called for, and after 
a considerable delay came for- 
ward, enveloped in his cloak, his 
face still smirched, not more 
than half cleansed from the 
dingy complexion of the Moor, 
and his eyes emitting flashes as , 
bright and deadly as forked 
lig&ning. He planted himself 
in the centre of the stage, near 
the footlights, and demanded, 
with laconic -abruptness, “ What 
do you want?*' There was a 
moment^s interval of surprise, 
when, “ You ! you ! ** was re- 
iterated from many voices. 
“'Well, then, I am here.” An- 
other short pause, and he then 
proceeded to make this charac- 
teristic speech : “ I have acted 
in every theatre in the United 
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Kingdom of Gneat Britain and 
Ireland, I have acted •in alfethe 
principal theatres throughout 
the United States of America, 
bni in life I never acted to 
such a set of ii^rnyuint nnmiti- 
i^ated brutes\is I now sec Infote 
mej* So saying, he foldocUhis 
mantle majcsticall)', niailc a 
slight, contemptuou^f obeisance, 
and stalked oTf, with the dignity | 
of an ofTended lion. The actors, ‘ 
carpenters, »nd property ^h^n, 
who listened To thi*? liArangtic, 
stood aghast, evidently expecting 
that the house would* be torn 
^down. An awful silence en- 
sued for a moment or two, like 
the gathering storm before the 
tempest, when suddenly a 
thought of deadly retaliation 
suggested itself, and pent-up 
vengeance burst out in one 
simultaneous shout of “ Cob- 
ham ! Cobham I ” Cobham, who 
was evidently in waiting, at the 
wing, rushed forth at once, 
bowed reverentially, placed his 
hand on his heart again and 
again, and pantomimed emotion 
and gratitude after the pre- 
scribed rules. When the thun- 
ders of applause subsided, he 
delivered himself as follows : — 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is unquestionably the proudest 
moment of my life. I cannot 
give utterance to 'my feelings ; 
but to the latent hour of my 
existence I shall cherish the 
remembrance of the honour 
conferred upon me by one of the 
most distinguislicd, liberal, and 
enlightened audiences I ever had* 
the pleasure of addressing.” On 
another Occasion Mrs. Siddons 
took leave of a barbarian au^i- 
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cnce with a “ Farewell, 
brutes / ” 

MATI/EWS AND* TITE 
DdBLlN GODSN .. 

. Ma'I'HF.ws was once inter- 
rupted at Dublin in pretty much 
the same way, though not with 
such l^riitality.* 1 n the farce of 
“ Monsieur Ton son ” the part of 
Morbleu had been originall)* 
personated with great success by 
Montague 'falbot, a favourite of 
long standing in the Dublin 
company, and still remembered 
by the j>atriarchs of the cx}>i^-ing 
generation. During th« first 
scene, when Mathews was be- 
ginning already to make a 
favouiable impreSsion, some 
half-dozen malcontents in the 
gallery raised a cry of ** Tal- 
bot ! Talbot ! ” which operated 
like an epidemic, and was 
speedily caught up by a few 
more. Mathews paused, a^^ 
pcared astonished, and at length 
said, “ I hear a cry of ‘ Talbot ! 
Talbot ! * but I am unable t6 
follow* the meaning.” “ Wc 
want Talbot,” was the reply. 

“ You may have him,” muttered 
the indignant actor sotto voce, 
bowed, and walked off the stage, 
under considerable excitement. 
The interruption then increased 
to an uproar. The manager 
came forward, and stated that 
his friend Mr. Mathews was 
merely th®re for a short engage-- 
ment, to serve and oblige him ; 
that he performed, as a matter ^ 
of course, his usual round of 
characters ; and that he was ttot 
come to displace Mr. Talbot, or 
succeed# to hi^ position. This 
G 2 
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address was received with uni- 
versal acclaniations, which re- 
doubled when Mathews entered, 
immediafely afterwards, and rc- 
suijied^^his character. •• But, in a 
feVv moments, the mischievous 
spirits again shouted “ 7'albot 1 
Talbot ! ” Mathews, never the* 
most patient of men, now lost 
his temper entirely. lie came 
forward and said, with brusque 
irritation, ‘‘ Either you want to 
see this farce, or you do not'; so 
make up your minds at once. If 
I am interrupted again by this 
cry of * Talbot ! Talbot !' I shall 
relieve you from my perform- 
ance ; tbut it is rather too good, 
after having acted this part with 
universal applause in London 
and all the principal theatres in 
England, to come here and be 
annoyed byVou and your Tal- 
bot/' It was thought he had 
now committed himself beyond 
recovery, and would be pelted 
off ; but the audience suddenly 
veered round to the humorous 
point, took it all in good part, 
and there was no more “Tal- 
bot ! ” during the remaiiMer of 
the engagement. A theatre has 
been sacked upon^less provoca- 
tion. But Mathews visited Dub- 
lin no more, and never forgot the 
affront. To all subsequent ap- 
plications he replied laconically, 
“Talipot I Talbot!" 


ROMANTIC STAGE MAR- 
RIAGES. 

A PRETTY romance attended 
marriage of Garrick with 
JLa Violette, a German dancer. 
She was the 


Burlington, who guarded her 
jealrusly,* and disapproved of 
Garrick's Advances. He, how- 
ever, contrived to sec her in 
disguise as she came away from 
fashionable rputs, and get into 
her ‘'carriage. A picture of her 
by 7offany in a hat now grown 
fashionable again under the title 
of “ Dolly Varden," which is in 
the possession of" Mr. Hill, of 
Richmond, offers one of the most 
graceful and delicaj^e faces con- 
ccivablcv She must have been 
a most attractive woman. No 
player Was ever married so 
fashionably as the young and 
successful Mr. Garrick. It turned** 
out one of the happiest mar- 
riages in the w^orld, and Garrick 
used to say that from the date 
of their wedding they had never 
been separated a day. 


Mrs. Siddons had her little 
glimpse of romance in early 
life. A young member of her 
father’s corps, who was good- 
looking but no actor, became 
attached to her. The parents 
vehemently opposed the match 
after, it would seem, not inter- 
fering at the proper time, and 
dismissed the offender from the 
compjiny. The young man 
brought the matter before the 
audience in a*long doggerel bal- 
lad, composed ,for the occasion, 
in which he very ungallantly 
accused his “flame" of having 
joined her parents in treating 
him so badly, 

w 

Ye ladies af Brecon, whose hearts ever 

feel. 

For wrongs like to this J*m about to 
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Excuse the first product, nSr pass* dis- 
regarded,^ • 

TJ>e complaints of poor Colin, a lover dis- 
carded. 

„ Derry down. 

'* Dc.ir ladies, avoid one indelible stain. 
Excuse me, 1 fceg, if iiiy verse is* too 

, 

Blit a jilt is the dmil as has now been 
confessed. 

Which a heart like pour Cofin's iiiiibt ever 
detest. 

. Dei ry down.'* 

This was unjust, for the yming 
lady was faithful, forgave ttiis 
attack, went into service as a 
ladies* maid, and at lastDbtained 
a slow consent from her parents, 
•rhe swain proved, as might be , 
imagined, an unsuitable husband, 
cold and selfish, and, indeed, 
seemed to have effectually ex- 
tinguished all romance for the 
future. 

J OHN Kemble appears to have 
been attached to Mrs. Inchbald, 
but was too prudent to burden 
his promising talents wiih the I 
responsibility of marriage. It 
was thought the beautiful Miss 
Philips, afterwards Mrs. Crouch, 
was also favoured with his at- 
tentions. His marriage, which 
did not take pkace until he was 
somewhat mature, was arranged 
in rather a grotesque way. He 
one day passed a pretty actress 
belonging to the ^ Drury Lane 
company, the widow of Brereton, 
and chucking her under the 
chin, said,^ “ Pop, you will hear 
of something presently that will 
surprise you.” Pop,” which 
was a familiar abbreviation for 
Priscilla, consulted her mother,' 
who knew enough of the trage- 
dian’s manner to translate this 
oracula:r signification into akiQd 
of proposed, and so it proved. 
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Mr. Charles Kean and Miss 
Ellen Tree, after a lonj^cngage- 
incnt or attacl^ment. were mar- 
ried in D&blin, ana per£&rm£d 
on the same evening in “The 
Honey Moon.” The choice of 
this play, the manager tells us, 
was purely accidental, but the 
coincidence wa? curious. 

DEMANDS ON THE ACTOR* 

No one can tell better than the 
successful actor of the surpris- 
ing and unconscionable claims 
for aid made by the need’/, or 
the patrons of charities, f n the 
fust three months ©f his early 
success, Mr. Charles Kean had 
I received a])plications for assist- 
ance to the modest amouht of 
6,000/. 

OLD ACTORS. 

Macklin and Dowton (who 
retired in 1840) were perhapS 
the only two English actors who 
remained on the stage till close 
upon eighty. 

A PRAC'^ICAL MIND. 

Mrs. SiDDONS seemed to 
agree with Johnson’s notion that 
the actor should not be so far 
carried away in his part as to 
identify himself with the cha- 
racter he is acting. She had an 
eminently practical turn of mind. 
Some one Vas speaking in her 
presence of the effect of applapse. 
“ It must give one heart,” they 
said. “ Aye,” she added, “and, 
better still, breath:* A vefy 
intimate friend of hers was jocu- 
larly asked why he had never 
made love to such a beautiful 
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woman, and made the well- 
known answer, “ that he should 
as soon nave thoijght of making 
Iqyc t6fthc Archhisholp of Can- 
terbury,” 

rilE JUSTE MILIEU. 

When Mr. tilovcr married 
Miss Jlelterlon “off the stage,” 
iic would not allow her to bear 
her new name, which he thought 
would affect his dignity, wliilc 
she did not like continuing to 
bear her old one, as it would 
impfiir her dignity. As a sort 
of compromise, she w’as for a 
time named, in the bills as “ the 
late Miss Bcttertonl^ 

T//£ LONDON theatres: 

London is perhaps better 
furnished with theatres than any 
city in the world. The list in 
Paris may seem longer, but many 
of the houses do not deserve the 
title, no more than a music hall 
docs. To the first class in Lon- 
don belong Covenl (larcfcn and 
Drury I.ane, the Haymarket, 
Prince of Wales, i^yceum, Vau- 
deville, Globe, Adclphi, Olym- 
pic, Court, Strand, Princess’s 
and St. James’, Royalty, Charing 
Cross, Gaiety, Opdra Comique 
and Philharmonic. The two last 
are devoted to Opera Bouffe, 
while the Gaiety holds quite a 
special position of it^ own, de- 
pending on splendid scenery, 
handsome dresses, good music, 
burlesque of more solid kind 
tlian usual, and, it must be 
added, the hui^ours of a well- 
known comedian, who is the 
mainstay of the house. Covent 
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Gai‘den and Druiy Lane, when 
not engaged with the Italian 
opera, are given over to the 
spectacular drama, thq vast size 
of the houscF requiring that the 
cyc*'shoiild be entertained more 
thai\ the ear. This leaves about 
twelve theatres of the first class 
for the dralna proper. At only 
one of these is tragedy given — 
viz., the Lyceum. There arc 
besides the Holbcwn and New 
Royalty, — theatres that seem to 
be opened only occasionally. In 
addi^^ion," there arc what may be 
called the People’s theatres : the 
Standard, Surrey, Alfred, Vic- 
toria, Britannia, Grecian, New 
East London, New Pavilion, 
Oriental, Elephant and Castle.' 
There is also a small theatre at 
King’s Cross, and the Gallery of 
Illustration, where operettas and 
comediettas arc given. At the 
AUiambra there is perhaps the 
most sumptuous display of all in 
the matter of dresses, decora- 
tions, music, and auxiliaries, and 
its performances are of the same 
class as those at the Gaidtd at 
Paris. This makes a total of 
about ihirty-lhrcc theatres. A 
new one at the Regent’s Park is 
just completed. On an ave- 
rage, however, not more than 
twenty arc open all the year 
round. Twchty theatres is not 
a very large proportion for such 
a vast population as that of 
London. 


Most of the great actors and 
actresses seem to have taken 
their position in London by a 
syrprise. One brilliant night of 
tumultuous delight and wonder, 
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and they awoke the n®xt morn- 
ing famous. PerhajA there is 
no such awakening to be com- 
pared with the histrionic one, 
for there' is the ghangc from 
obscurity, and the straits • of 
poverty, to fame, wealth, ^nd 
rank, all effected within a tew 
hours. Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, 


and Edmund Kean, all enjoyed 
this delicious sensation. Kcm- 
ble^s was only a “ success of 
esteem,” and, 'like man^r. other 
good actors, he had to gain liris 
way to position rather slowly. 

‘ Here is a copy of the play-bill 
announcing Garrick’s appear- 
ance 


October i()th^ 1741* 

GoomjAN’s Fields. 

* * * * 

At the late Theatre, in Goodman’s- fields, this day, will be 
performed a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, divi^lcd 
into Two Parts. 

• Tickets at three, two, and one Shilling. ^ 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, next 
the Theatre. 

N. B. Between the two parts of the Concert, will be presented, 
an Historical Play, called 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Containing the distress of K. Henry VI. 

The artful acquisition of the Crown 
by King Richard. 

The murder of young King Edward V. 
and his brother in the*'rower. 

The landing of the h3arl of Richmond ; and tJic death of King 
Richard in the memorable battle of Bosworili-field, being the 
last that was fought between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
With many other true Historical passages. 

The part of King Richard by a Gentleman (who never ap- 
peared on any Stage). , 

King Henry by Mr. Giffard ; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; 
Prince Edward iby Miss Hippisley ; Duke of York, Miss Naylor ; 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Patterson ; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. 
Blakes ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Pagett ; Ojfford, Mr. Vaughan ; 
Tressel, Mr. W. Giffard ; Cate^y, Mr. Marr ; Ratcliff, Mr. 
Crofts; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; Tyrrcl, Mr. Puttenham ; Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Dunstall ; The ^ucen, Mrs. Steel ; Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Yates ; 

And the part of Lady Anne $ 

By Mfs. Giffard! 
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With £ntertainmentS|:Of Dancing, 

By Mons. Fromet, Madam Duvalt, 

And the two Masters and 
« Miss Granier. 

To which will bq added, * 

A Ballad Opera' of Oij,e Act, called 
The Virgin Unmask’d. 

The part of Lucy by Miss Hippisley, . 

Both of which will be performed gratis, by persons for their 
•diversion. ^ 

The Concert will begin exactly at* Six c’Clock. • 

Mi;s. Siddons was on the stage appearance is the following, 
before she was twelve years whicii suggests Mr. Crummies 
old. • The earliest record of her family arrangements : — * 

• Worcester^ April i 6 lky 1767. 

Mr. Kemble’s Company of Comedians. 

At the The^I're at the King’s Head, on Monday evening next, 
being the 20th of April instant, will be performed a Concert of 
Musick, to begin at exactly half-an-hour after six o’clock. 
Tickets to be had at the usual places. Between the parts of the 
Concert will be presented, gratis^ a celebrated Comedy, call’d 

The tempest : or the Inchanted Island. 

{As altered from Shak spear c by Mr. Dry dm aad 
Sir^ IV. HAvenant.) 

With all the Scenery, Machinery, Musick, Monsters, 

• and other 

Decorations proper to the piece, entirely new. 

Alonso (Duke of Mantua) Mr. Kemble. 

HyppoUto (a Youth who«never saw a Woman) Mr. Siddons.. 
Stephana (Master of the Duke’s Ship) M^. Kemble. 
Amphitrite by Mrs. Kemble. 

Ariel (the Chief Spirit) hy Miss Kemble. 

And Milcha by Miss F. Kemble. 

The performances will open with a Representation of a Tem- 
pestuous Sea (in perpetual agitation) and Storm^ in which the 
Usurper’s Ship is Wrecked : the Wreck ends with a Beautiful 
* Shower of Fire. — And the whole to conclude with a Calm 
Sea, on which appears Neptune, Poetick God of the Ocean, 
and his Royaft Consort Amphitrit^ in a Chariot drawn by Sea- 
horses, accompaniedVith Merm^ds, Tritons, &c. 
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In both these bills it \m 11 be The following is the an- 
secn that the pic&s arc an- nouncement* of Mrs. Siddons* 
nounced to be given gratis, hist appearance fft Drury 
which was a ruse to escape the Lane ' .• . 

penalties of the Izgv. 

DftURY LANE. 

(J^ot acted these Two Years.^ 

By his Majesty’s Company, at the Theatre Royal, in Drury 
•Lane, this day will be performed, 

•^THE^ MERCHANT ‘of VENICE. 

Shylock, Mr. King ; Antonio, Mr. Reddish ; Gratiano, Mr. Dodd. 

Lorenzo (with songs) Mr. Vernon ; Duke, Mr. Branby. 

Launcelot (first time) Mr. Parsons. Gobbo, Mr. Waldron. 

Sidanio, Mr. Fawcett. Salarino, Mr. Farrkn. * * 
Tubal, Mr. Messink. Bassanio, Mr. Benslcy. 

Jessica (with a song) Miss Tarratt. Ncrissa, Mrs. Davies. 

Portia by a young lady (being her first appearance). 

It will be seen that, as in might take up th*e part, in case 
Garrick’s case, the name of the Kean should ' actually break 
debutante was not given. down before the conclusion. 

The play commenced. After 
the first scene, Kean obscrv<:d, 
KEANS END. ‘ Charles is getting on to-night'; 

he’s acting very well ; I suppose 
Mr. Procter’s account of that’s because he is acting with 
Kean’s last appearance is truly me.’^ He himself was very 
dramatic ; — feeble. He was, however, per- 

“ There was no rehearsal, nor suaded to ffrocecd, and brandy 
any arrangement as to the mode and water was administered to 
of play ; but when the son ar- him as usual. By this help he 
rived at the theatre in the even- weRt on pretty well until the 
ing, he was told that his father commencement of the third act ; 
desired to sec him. He went but before the drop-curtain rose, 
accordingly t(^ his dressing- he said to his son, ^ Mind, 
room, and found him shivering Charles, that you keep before 
and exceedingly weak. U am me ; don’t get behind me in 
very ill,’ he said ; * I am afraid this act. 1 don’t know that I 
I shall not be able to act.’ The shall be able to kneel ; but if L 
actors who were present cheered do, be sure that you lift me up.^ 
him up ; but to provide against Still, he pursued his way v^th- 
the worst a servant was desired out faltering. ^ He went off with 
to air a dress (such as Othello Desde^^ona, and no one ob- 
wears), ii\ order that Mr. Wjrde served any change. But; on 
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entering again, when he says, 

* What, false to he was 

scarcely ifcble to walk across the 
stage. held iip, however, 

until the celebrated ‘ Farewell,' 
which he uttered with all his 
former pathos ; but on con- 
cluding It, after making one or 
two steps towarclsr- his son (who 
took care to be near him), and 
attempting the speech, ‘ Villain, 
be sure, &c.' his head sank on 
his son's shoulder, and the tra- 
gedian's acting was at an end. 
He was able to groan out a few 
words in Charles’s car, ‘I am 
dying-^speak to them for me ;' 
after which ^the audience re- 
fusing in kinancss to hear any 
apology) he was borne from the 
stage. . His son, assisted by 
other persons,*^ carried him to his 
dressing-room, and laid him on 
the sofa. He was as cold as 
ice j his pulse was scarcely per- 
ceptible, and he was unconscious 
of all that was going on around 
him. In this state he remained 
some time, when the remedies 
which were applied having re- 
stored him to his senses, he was 
taken to the Wrekiittavcrn,ncar 
the theatre, and the surgeons 
were sent for.” 

After a week's stay he ^vas 
removed to Richmond, when he 
rallied a little, and was soon 
enabled to go out in a carriage. 
But the weather was cold, and 
he fancied that this airing gave 
him his death-blow. On the 
15th of May he died. A short 
lime before his death, during an 
interval of serious reflection, he 
wrote a penitential and affec- 
tionate letter to hfS wife, ejitreat- 
Ing her forgiveness and oblite- 
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ration of tlie past. “ If I have 
erred,” he said, “ it was my head 
and not my heart, and most 
severely have I suffered for it. 
Come \\om<^^forget and forgiyel* 
The ^ettcr procluced the desired 
effect Mrs. Kean answered 
this appeal by proceeding at 
once to Richmond. She saw 
her husband once "more after 
seven years of estrangement, 
and the most perfect; reconcilia- 
tion •Tollo\/edi 


GARRICK^ S PRACTICAL 
JOKING. 

" Dr. Monsey once had occa- 
sion to accompany him and Mr. 
Windham of Norfolk, father of 
the late Mr. Windham the states- 
man, into the city. On their 
return, Garrick suddenly left 
them at the top of Ludgate Hill, 
and walking into the middle of 
the street, looked upwards, and 
repeated several times to himself, 
“ 1 never saw' two before.” The 
strange appearance of a man in 
this situation talking to himself, 
naturally attracted some persons 
tow'ards him, more followed, and 
at length a great crowd was 
collected round him. Several 
persons asked him what he saw. 
He made no answer, but re- 
peated the same ^ords. A man 
then observed that the gentleman 
must see tw'o storks, as they are 
rarely if ever seen in pairs. This 
observation contented the multi- 
tude, till another said, “Well, 
but who secs one besides the 
gentleman?” Monsey, for fear 
of getting into a scrape, moved 
off, lest he should be t^en for a 
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confederate to make j^ople fools ; 
but Mr. Windham, who like his 
son, was a good boxer, deter- 
mined to witness the end of 
this whimsical ftcak. Garrick 
affected an* insane stare, cait his 
eyes around the multitude^ and 
afterwards declared that from 
the various expressions in the 
faces of the people, and- their 
gestures, he liad derived hints 
that servcdjiim in his profd^ion. 

Another fime, \fhcri Garrick 
was with Monsey, at the joyful 
sound of twelve at ndon, a great 
many boys poured out of school, 
(iarrick selected one whom he 
accused of having treated 
another cruelly who stood near 
him. The boy declared that he 
had not been ill-treated ; and 
Garrick then scolded the other 
still more, affecting to think how 
little he deserved the generosity 
of the boy who sought to excuse 
him by a falsehood. The boys 
were left in a state of consterna- 
tion by Garrick's terrific de- 
meanour and piercing eye ; and 
he told Mousey that he derived 
much advantage from observing 
their various emotions. 

While he was walking with 
Monsey on another occasion, he 
saw a ticket-porter going before 
them at a brisk pace, and hum- 
ming a tunc. They were then 
at old Somerset House. “ I'll 
get a crowd around that man,” 
said Garrick, “ before he reaches 
Temple Bar.'' He then advanced 
before the man, turned his head, 
and gave him a piercing look. 
The man's gaiety was checked 
in a moment, he kept his eye on 
Garrick, who stopped at an 
apple-stall till the man Came 
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near, then gave him another 
penetrating glance, and went im- 
mediately on. The nftin began 
to look k thbre were anything 
strange about him that attracted 
[the gentleman's notice, and, as 
Garrick repeated the same ex- 
pedient, turned himself in all 
directions, and^ulled off his wig, 
to see if anything ridiculous was 
attachctl to him. By this tin\e, 
ihfi restless anxiety of the man 
excited the notice of the passen- 
gers, and Garrick effected his 
purpose of gathering a crowd 
round the porter before he 
reached Temple Bar. ^ * 

Dr. Monsey said that he once 
was in danger of receiving a 
severe blow in oonscquencc of 
! one of Garrick's vagarigs of a 
similar kind. They luid dined 
at Garrick's house in Southamp- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, and 
had taken a boat in order to go 
in the evening to Vauxhall. A 
smart-looking young watennafi 
stood on the strand at Hunger- 
ford Stairs. As soon as they 
were seated in their boat, Gar- 
rick addressed the young water- 
man in tat following manner: 
“ Are you not ashamed to dress 
so smart, and appear so gay, 
wl\^’n you know that your poor 
mother is in great distress, and 
you have not the heart to allow 
her more than three-pence a 
week ? ” The young man turned 
his head to see if anybody was 
near to whom the words might 
apply, and, seeing^ none, he took 
up a brickbat and threw it vet^ 
near Garrick’s boat, and*con- 
tinued to aim stones at him. 
Garrjrk's boliitman pulled hard 
to get out of the way of thia 
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missile hostility, or, Monsey said, 
they might have otherwise suf- 
fered a stfi'ious injury. 

Garrick peculidrly •» excelled 
in «Vela{ing a humoroOs story. 
To one in particular, though ofj 
a trifling nature, I am -told he ’ 
gave irresistible effect. A man 
named Jones hactiindcrtaken to 
eat a bushel of beans, with a pro- 
portionable quantity of bacon. 
X vast crowd assembled before 
the front of a public house at 
Kensington Gravel-pits, and 
Garrick happened to be present. 
The crowd were there a long 
time* before the man appeared, 
and he came forward without 
his coat, and his shirt sleeves 
tied with red ribbons. He was 
well received, and a large dish 
of boiled behns with a huge 
lump of bacon was placed before 
him j he began to cat with 
vigour, but at length was so 
slow in his progress that the 
pebple became impatient. He 
suddenly arose, ran into the 
house, and escaped through a 
back door. The mob then b* oke 
every window in the house, tore 
up all the benches, itnd severely 
ill-treated the landlord and his 
wife. Garrick^s imitation of the 
cries of the mob before the ipan 
appeared ; the continual noise 
of “Jones,” and “ lieans,” to 
bring him forward ; his imitation 
of the man, and description of 
the whole event, were exquisitely 
diverting” 

* '/!'/!££ ADMISSION. 

C 

An elephant was brought to 
Dublin, and as it^was thp only 
die that had ever been seen in 


Ireland, tlm proprietor charged 
a crown for 'the sight. Tcther- 
ington, a well-known joker, who 
wanted to see, but was,, not in- 
clined to pay, hastily entered 
the ^pla^e, exclaiming in a 
hurry, “Whereas your elephant ? 
What! is .that him? Turn 
him about : Lord, what a smell ! 
— I can’t stay any longer?” and, 
holding his nose while he ut- 
tered this complainti; he as has- 
tily deft the* placc^ as he had 
entered, and the keeper was 
afraid to stop him and demand 
payment, lest he should bring 
a disgrace upon the animal, and 
lessen its attraction. If this 
story had reached London be- 
fore Tetherington, he might have 
been deemed, in the words of 
Pope upon Gay, “ in wit a man,” 
rather than “in simplicity a 
c/zz/f/.” 

DOGS ON THE STAGE. 

A CHARACTERISTIC story is 
told of Cumberland, who, a 
veteran dramatist, was reading 
one of his comedies in the 
green-room at Coven t Garden. 
He had arrived at an. interest- 
ing passage, when suddenly a 
din of scampering and yelpings 
was heard, and a number of 
animals came rushing past the 
door in great confusion. The 
indignant dramatist asked what 
all this meant, and was told 
that a pack of bounds were 
kept under the stage for some 
spectacular hunting piece then 
in preparation, and that, scent- 
ing the workmen’s dinners which 
had been carried by, they had 
all broken out dn full. cry and 
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full pursuit ! The veteran flung 
down his play fn disgust the 
desecration. • 


SUBJECT FOR A PICTURE. 

There fs a little scene* de- 
scribed by lioswc\l, which \uDuld 
make an excellent .subject for 
Mr. Frith or Mr. Ward. 

“ I met Jiiin (Johnson) at 
Drury Lane play-house in the 
evening, Joshua Reyncjds, 
at Mrs. AbinJ^ton^s tcqtiest, had 
promised to bring a body of wits 
to her benefit, and fiaving se- 
cured forty places in the front 
" boxes, had done me the honour 
to put me in the group. John- 
son sat on the scat directly 
behind me, and as he could 
neither see nor hear at such a 
distance from the stage, he uas 
wrapped up in grave abstraction, 
and seemed quite in a cloud 
amidst all the sunshine of glitter 
and gaiety. I wondered at his 
patience in sitting out a play of 
five acts, and a farce of two.^’ 

Such a picture would be highly 
dramatic nr the gaiety of the 
scene — the laughing, intelligent 
faces of the wits — the rich 
dresses under the lights — all 
contrasted with the face of the 
^ fine old man lost in abstraction, 
and bereft of the two senses 
necessary to the Enjoyments of 
a theatre. • 

DRAMA fIC PARALYSIS, 

When news of Mrs. Prit- 
chard’s death was brought to 
Garrick, he exclaimed, “ Barry 
and 1 still remain, but tragedy 
is dead on one side.” 
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LARGE RECEIPTS. 

During eleven years from 
1809 to j82i^it was calculated 
that a sum of a million "sterTing 
was taken at the doors of Covent 
Garden Theatre ! During the 
season 1810- 11 one hundred 
thousand poii^s were received, 
supposed t(t bo the largest sum 
ever taken at any theatre during 
a similar time. The expenses 
averaged ;^30o a night. 


SPEECHES FROM THE 
STAGE. ^ • • 
Many theatrical have 
been caused by the clumsiness 
of the speaker sent out to an- 
nounce some disappointment to 
the audience. TIiItc is a great 
art in communicating such in- 
telligence. It should not be 
blurted out, and the proposed 
compensation should be skilfully 
compounded with the bad news,^ 
so that the disaster and the 
remedy should be communicated 
almospt together. The editor 
\% as present one night in a large 
theatre in tl*; provinces, when 
an Italian Opera was being 
played to a vast audience. The 
slagij-manager came out and 
with much dismay announced 
that “ he regretted to say 
that Signor Mario, the leading 
tenor, was so hoarse that he—” 
He was uot allowed to proceed 
further ; a storm of disappoint- 
ment and fury broke out \^ch 
raged for nearly an hour. A 
hearing was attempted to «be 
gained, but in vain. The mana- 
ger— th| “farmer” of the voices 
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—'all made their appearance, 
but would not be listened to. 
They had come to hear Mario, 
and would hear np one else. At 
last thec.great tenor himself ap- 
peared. There came a lull, and 
it then turned out that he ha4 
intended singing all through, but 
that all that had been sought was 
a little indulgence, as he had a 
cold. Kemble was notoriously 
awkward on such occasions, and, 
it was said, inflamed the O. P. 
riots by his ill-chosen phrases. 
One night he secured a hearing 
after •» enormous patience, and 
wisl^jng to prove that the prices 
had boen always high from time 
immemorial,, began with an un- 
lucky allusion : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

g uecn Anne—” A roar came' 
om the galleries, “ Queen 
Anne 's dead,” and not another 
word was listened to for the 
evening. 

, A night or two later he was 
"‘eager to submit a proposal of 
appointing a committee formed 
of the most distinguished per- 
sons, and again led off with an 
unlucky allusion to “ the Attor- 
ney-General,” thefi a most un- 
popular official associated with 
prosecutions. This stopped 
further speech for the nighj. 


AMATEURS V. PROFES- 
SIONALS. 

1‘here is an immeasurable 
distance in every calling between 
the amateur an^ the regular en- 
rolled professional Tl^c former 


has often resented this distinc- 
tion, and orbjects that it cannot 
hold where ' equal genius and 
equally long practice with the 
rofcssional arc forthconiing on 
is side, A clever amateur may 
hav(F actually seen greater ser- 
vice, than a* regular, and yet is 
inferior. The truth is, it is en- 
rolment in the ranks and sacri- 
fice of self, and sulijection to the 
inconveniences ‘of discipline that 
makes the difference ; just as in 
the-casc ‘of ‘volunteers, who, for 
this reason, can never be put on 
a level with the line. 

The difference in the case of 
actors has been often illustrated ' 
by some rather candid critics. 
One great actor declared that 
the best amateur actor he had 
seen, and he had seen many 
good ones, was not worth more 
than eighteen shillings a week ; 
/>., as a good serviceable player 
who would be useful, and bring 
money to the house. Another 
great actor was at some private 
theatricals where every one was 
exerting himself to win praise 
from such a judge. however, 
remained silent, and showed no 
emotion until a stage servant 
entered to announce that a car- 
riage was at the door. The judge 
was at last pleased. “ Ah,” he 
said, “ that gentleman knows 
how to act?” ' It proved that it 
was a “ super ” hired from one 
of the theatres. This uncon- 
scious sarcasm was more cutting 
than the severest condemnation 
Macklin always declared that 
the best private actor was not 
‘‘half so good as Dibble Da- 
vies,” a third-rate actor of his 
time. 
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MAL APRC^OS. • 

Garrick used to tell a good 
story of the clays of his early 
triumphs. Jle had been brought 
by a fr’end to the hoiilc of 
Speaker Onslow, before whom 
it was desired that he should 
exhibit his powers. ^I'he Speaker 
did not care much for plays ; 
and when he was told tl\at the 
famous neW^actor liad been in- 
duced “ to stand up and favour 
the company with .his great 
dagger scene in Macbeth,” he 
merely bowed assent. Suddenly, 
during one of the grand pauses, 
the old man’s voice was heard, 
“ Pray, sir, was you at the turn- 
pike meeting at Epsom on 
Thursday ?” 


BUSINESS, 

DOWTON was so persuaded 
of the strength of his tragic 
owers that he never rested until 
e had given a performance of 
“Shylock.” His grand point 
was the having a number of 
Jew friends to attend on Shylock 
in the Court scene, into wliosc 
arms he fell, when he was told 
that he must become a Christian. 
This produced universal merri- 
ment. 


APROPOS 

shUnesperean. 

An ingenious writer in the 
London Figaro\ai^ thought of 
describing the various managers, 
actors, andtheatresby quotations 
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from Shakespeare. Some oP 
these arc very happy. Thus: — 

‘‘ F. B. ClUTTKRTON (Drury 
Lane). * Give me • a box.* 
Second Bart^f King Hc^nryVI., 
act 4, sc. 7.” • •• 

“ II. L. Bateman (Lyceum). 
“ I have heard, sir, of such a 
man, who hath a daughter of 
most rare notjji’ Winter’s Talc, 
act 4, sc. 2.” 

“ B. Wkiistkr (Princess’s). 
‘A* broken voice, and his whole 
function suiting — * Plamlct, act 
2, sc. 2.” 

‘‘The At.iiamiira. ‘It is 
legs and thighs.’ Twelfth Night, 
act I, sc. 3.” • • 

“A. Harris (Covert Gar- 
den). [Sometimes in Britain, 
sometimes in Italy.J Cymbdine 
{Sceney 

“Mi.ss Ada Swanborough 
(Strand). ‘Her mother is the 
lady of the house.’ Romeo and 
Juliet, act i, sc. 5.” 

“ Levying Box-keeper’s 
Fke.S. ‘ Be clamorous and Idh]^ 
all civil bounds, Rather than 
make unprofitable returns.’” 

These trifles are a fresh testi- 
mony to the depth of Shakes- 
peare’s gift s* N o two lines could 
betterdescribc that short-sighted 
rapaciousness of which the box- 
keejper nuisance is a specimen. 


GARRICK'S END, 

Garrjlck, a few hours before 
his death, became a little clouded 
in his faculties. He noticed 
that the room was full of stfhng^ 
figures gliding about, and ii^t.his 
half-waking state asked who 
these were, fie was told they 
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'were physicians, and, indeed, 
the first doctors in London had 
crowded to his bedside. The 
dying attor raised his head, 
and wa^ heard to inutfeer — 

/Another and another still succeedSf 
And the last fool is welcome as the 
former." ‘ 


A COMPLAISANT 
MANAGER, 

' The crowds of young ladies 
who figure in opera bouffe, as 
well as in what Dickens’s old 
bard happily called “ leg pieces," 
has developed, especially in 
P^rii, Q, new use for the stage, 
viz., the exhibition of personal 
charms. Thfcsc being gifts of 
nature, and requiring neither 
“training" nor histrionic gifts 
of any kind,Tt was soon dis- 
covered that the advantages 
offered by the stage for the ex- 
hibition of such attractions was 
singularly valuable, and, by an 
\odd inversion, the exhibitors, 
instead of receiving salaries, 
soon came to paying the man- 
ager substantial sums foih the 
privilege of a place on his stage. 
A rather innocent patron of one 
of these damsels, ignorant of 
this custom, promised to use 
his influence with a manager 
to secure an engagement, and 
was surprised at the cordial and 
gracious way in which his pro- 
posals were accepted. “ What 
salary?” he asked. — “ph, that 
r would leave to you,” said -the 
other.*^** Let us say ten pounds 
♦a w<?ek,” said the manager. De- 
lighted at this liberality, the 
patron was departing, when he 

was reminded tha^ he had better 
1 


pay the first week’s amount /u 
advetHce / 

IRVING, 

It is not, perhaps, wcjil known 
that Irving,^ the celebrated 
preacher, had at one time been 
a mpnbcr of Ryder’s Company 
at Kirkcaldy, and was passion- 
ately devoted to the stage. His 
strange gait, grotes'que delivery, 
and general oddity caused so 
much derision thjp; he aban- 
doned the piofession in disgust. 
These disadvantages were found 
to bo great helps to his success 
in another profession. 

MIL/TARY **EPIlOGUESP 

Miles Andrews, a well- 
known prologue and epilogue 
writer, had been appointed to a 
command in some Militia regi- 
ment, and was reviewing his 
corps. Some one asked a wit 
who was standing next him, 
which was the person in com- 
mand — “ That officer there,” was 
the reply, “ with the epilogues 
on his shoulders.” 

DOCTORS DISAGREEING. 

A PIECE, by a well-known 
popular author, was not long 
ago brought out at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, and it is amus- 
ing to read the contradictory 
opinions of the {professed critics 
on its merits. OV the play itself, 
apart from the characters, one 
said, “ that it was quitSTmasterly 
in its construction, and a brilliant 
example of dramatic workman- 
ship;” another, that it was 
merely “ a clever piece of theor-^ 
dinary sorU^* Of the catastrophe 
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one considered it “a masterly 
finish while arfotherJooke^ on 
it as “a commonplace conclu- 
sion.® But about a certain 
comic character and its interpre- 
tation there was a most amusing 
discrepancy* One* held it I9 be 
“an excrescence/' which the skill 
of the acting could not reitcler 
amusing; another li^ld that the 
actor “wanted geniality .and 
colour;” anothei* that, “as a 
piece of acting, it was altogether 
unsurpassed* in its iva};.” One | 
declared that the player’s “ mas- ; 
Icry of the dialect ” wa« perfect ; | 
another, that the whole part was ■ 
•spoiled by the actor’s ignorance 
of the local dialect. One said ' 
his playing was poor and weak; ‘ 
another, that it was marked with . 
truth and vigour ; a third, that ' 
it was amusing, though “too ' 
prolix.” I 

Of a sharp old gentleman acted j 
by a player of great rep^utation, ! 
it was pronounced that' “it did | 
not stand out ” like the other 
elaborate personations by which 
the actor had made his name at , 
that house. A second critic do- : 
dared this pcrfoimancc to be ' 
“ the main feature,” full of “ a ; 
consummate art,” and “ than j 
which nothing more careful and | 
finished has ever been seen 
at this house ! ” While a third 
declared that “it left his reputa- 
tion pretty much where it was.” 
Finally, the ddftouement being 
made to turn on the finding of a 
letter, it Avns remarked of this 
incident by one critic, that it 
was a device that “ displayed 9 
sort of peddling ingenuity 
while another declared,** the letter 
is the foundation and prop of 
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the story ; and mark how craftily * 
the author uses it ! ” 

These contradictory opinions 
arc taken from the •leading 
authoritic* of flic day. 


“ SHE STOOPS TO CON 
QUEIV' 

PKkHAi'S the best modern 
comedy of the Knglibh stage is 
Goldsmith’^ “ She stoops td 
Conquer.” This may be 
thought a sweeping assertion, 
for tlic names of other cele- 
brated ])ieccs, notably that 
of the “ School for Scanflat’,” 
will recur as more witt^ and 
brilliant. But most of these 
will be found to be imperfect in 
certain directions* Thus the 
wit in the early •part of the 
“ School for Scand.il ” is un- 
drainatic, and more adapted to 
the closet than the stage. In 
Goldsmith’s comedy there is an 
atmosplierc of pure natural^ 
humour ; there arc no good 
things introduced by “head and 
shouljjers,”— everything is spon- 
taneous. And this lest may be 
applied, Ihai^we return from a 
well-acted representation in a 
vein of good humour and placid 
enjoyment. Young Marlow is 
one ftf the most original charac- 
ters in the whole round of the 
stage, and will hold his own with 
any of Congreve’s. It has been 
delicately discriminated by Mr. 
Forster. '‘In the transition from 
stammering modesty with ^Miss 
Hardcastle to easy famili»'ity< 
with the supposed barmaid, the 
character does not lose its iefen- 
tity ; for the o^r-assumption of 
• H 
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case, and the ridiculous want of 
it, arc perceived to have exactly 
the san^ origin. * The nervous- 
ness is the same *yi the excess of 
b^shfiiiness, as when*it tries to 
rattle itself off by an excess of 
impudence.” This analysis not 
only furnishes the actor with the 
true key of the character, but 
need not be disdained by our 
modern critics as a specimen 
of theatrical criticism. 


A STIMULANl'. 

In his latter days, Macklin, 
fi\)nl the languor of age, found • 
that ne could not call up the i 
violence of passion necessary to ' 
give Shylock.with due impetuo- • 
sity ; ^and it is said, that when 
on the point'of rushing on the 
stage, he used to call to the 
prompter, “ Kick my shins ! 
kick my shins !” hoping that 
the physical pain would supply 
v^v4iat was wanting. This is 
quite characteristic of Macklin. 

DISCREET IN HIS^ cOPS. 

Cooke’s feeling Awards Kem- 
ble was not so much professional 
jealousy as rage at the advantage 
which deliberate coolness •and 
self-restraint gave his rival. Both 
drank deeply ; but Cooke could 
not carry his liquor so discreetly, 
and was betrayed into those dis- 
creditable exhibitions 4o which 
the same quantity of liquor never 
^provoked Kemble. Wewitzer, 
'"coming out of a public-house 
quite drunk, was met by Kemble, 
who was at that ^time his man- 
ager, and who w^s quit^ as far 
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gone. The latter did not lose 
his’tomposure, and, with a tipsy 
air of reproof, raised his hand 
and shook his head solemnly, 
“ Wewitzer, ////> tc//// do^ 
This explains the feeling of the 
profession, against ‘the respect- 
able and decorous Kembles. 


GENIUS IN OBSCURITY. 

A FRIEND of Mivnden’s recol- 
lected secirfg an actress walking 
up and down both sides of the 
street of a provincial town, and 
knocking at every door to dc-^. 
liver play-bills for her benefit.* 
She was dressed in a red woollen 
cloak, such as used to be worn 
by servants. This was Mrs. 
Siddons, then a member of her 
father’s strolling company. 


AC7'/NG OFF THE STAGE. 

Some of the methods by 
which great actors exhibited 
their talents in private society 
have been curious. Garrick, as 
is \\ ell known, was fond of giving 
his “rounds,” as he called it, 
and would stand up in a mixed 
company with a chair, to simu- 
late a father who had just 
dropped his child from a window. 
In Paris, he and Clairon, the 
actress, delighted a large party 
of wits and beaux esprits with 
alternate exhibitions qf this kind. 
He was, how^ever, seriously dis- 
composed on one occasion, when 
d youth gravely rose and laid 
two lighted candles on the floor 
by way of foot-lights. Bannis- 
ter would imitate water falling 
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gradually front a height iy>til it 
splashed into th« river. He 
would transform himself into a 
father on his death-bed about to 
disinherit his son. A napkin 
was put round hTs chin to give 
the idea of bed-clothes ; his eyes 
became glazed, his lips chdnniy, 
and his checks ghastly pale. 
There were .all the signs of ap- 
proaching dissolution. He was 
raised up, a pen placed, .in his 
Iremblingflttgcrs ; be sygnedwith 
a convulsive resolution, and fell 
back lifeless. This disagreeable 
exhibition once recalled too 
vividly to a Mr. Lovegrave, 
who was present, the recent 
death of his wife, and sent him 
off into a faint. 


HOMAGE TO GEHIl/S. 

Mrs. SiDDONS had many 
compliments paid to talents, 
and some of an unusual kind. 
The liar of England, as well .is 
that of Scotland, presented her 
with a testimonial. Ilut it is 
probable that she was most 
pleased with the llattcrin:c hom- 
age paid to her by the Comuiis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, 
who directed that the plan of 
the Regent’s Park should be 
altered, so that the view from 
her windows ih Baker Street 
should not b§ interfered with. 
In these days it is difficult to 
conceive, so graceful an act 
being done by any of the local 
authorities. 


FAMILIAR ! 

A. POPULAR dramatist, iong 
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since dead, was taken, when a 
boy, to see Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
in Othello, At the close of the 
tragedy be was astonished to see 
a comic-looking persohagd'^put 
his head through a hole in the 
green curtain^ and say facetidus- 
ly to the audience, “ Remember 
me to-morro^! ” on which there 
followed a loud laugh. It turned 
out that this was Shuter, whose 
benefit was to take place on tlic 
following night. 


HISTRIONIC DOG^\ 

Thkrk arc some rathtir humi- 
I Hating pages in ihc history of 
the London theatres, notably 
those associated* with the tri- 
umphs of popuhv dogs,*horscs, 

1 &c. 

I A subordinate but enterpris- 
ing actor, of the name of Costello, 
collected, at the gTcat fairs of 
Frankfort and Leipsic, a cdi|> 
plcte company of canine perfor- 
mers, and arriving with them 
in Jingland, Wroughton, then 
manager of .Sadler’s Wells, en- 
gaged him^ and his wonderful 
troupe. They wore fourteen in 
;ill, and, unlike those straggling 
dancing clogs still occasionally 
seJli in the streets, they all 
acted, rcspondcntly and con- 
jointly, with a truth that ap- 
peared almost the effect of rea- 
son. The stai\ the real star of 
the cohipany, was an actor 
named Moustache, and tlifi piece 
produced, as a vehicle fov»thciv 
first appearance, was called 
The Deserter, 

“ As fomfcrly all London 
flockoii to Goodman’s Fields to 
H a. 
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sec Garrick, so now the rage was 
to visit Spa Fields, to see Mous- 
tache an4 his coadjutors. The 
night I was first present at this 
perfermknce, Sadler’s ^Vclls, in 
point of fashion, resembled the 
Opera House on a Saturday- 
night, during the height of the 
season ; princes, peers, puppies, 
and pickpockets, ail crowding to 
see what Jack Churchill, with 
his accustomed propensity to 
punning, used to term the illus- 
trious dog-j/rtrj. 

“ The curtain shortly aftcr- 
wards^'fose. I will pass over the 
performance till the last scene, 
merely i emarking that the .actors 
QiSimpkin^Skiyinish and Louisa 
were so well dressed, and so 
much in earnest, tjiat, in a slight 
degree, they actually preserved 
the interest of the story and the 
illusion of the scene. But Mous- 
tache, as the Deserter ! I see 
him now^ in his little uniform, 
military boots, with smart mus- 
ftet and helmet, cheering and 
inspiring his fellow-soldiers to 
follow him up scaling-ladders 
and storm the fort. The rbars, 
barking, and confusion which 
resulted from this ^attack may 
be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

“ At the moment, when «the 
gallant assailants seemed secure 
of victory, a retreat was sounded, 
and Moustache and his adher- 
ents were seen receding from, 
the repulse, rushing de^wn the 
ladders, and then staggering to- 
^ward^ the lamps in a state of 
panic and dismay. 

“ How was this grand military 
manoeuvre so w^tll managed.^ 
.probably asks the rcader.|; 1 will 
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I tell him. These great performers 
j haviif^ had'ijio food since bre.ak- 

■ /ast,- and knowing that a fine, 

! hot supper^ unseen by the audi- 

■ ence, was placed for them at the 
top of the fort, they naturally 
speeded towards it, au hope and 
exulti.tion ; when, just as they 
were about to commence opera- 
tions, Costello and his assist- 
ants commenced, theirs, and, by 
the smacking of whips and 
other threats, drove the terri- 
fied ' combatants back in dis- 
gracc. 

“Wioiighton frequently told 
me that he cleared upwards of 
seven thousand pounds by these 
four-legged Roscii. 

“ There was another dog 
performer that made even a 
greater reputation. Reynolds 
had written a spectacular piece 
for Drury Lane, entitled The 
Caravan, 

“ The introduction of real 
water on the stage, and of a dog 
to jump into it from a high rock, 
for the purpose of saving a child, 
were both incidents, at that 
time, so entirely unknown in 
theatrical exhibitions, that their 
very novelty rendered everybody, 
during the production of the 
piece, most sanguine as to its 
success ; provided (for there is 
always one or more provisos on 
these occasions) that the two 
principal performers, the animal 
and the element, could be 
brought into act ion. Agcordihgly 
proposals and inquiries were 
soon set on foot ; and being pro- 
s<^cuted ‘ with a little indiistry * 
(as one of the principal agents 
on this occasion invariably ex- 
pressed himself), the objects of 
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their search 'were# at length i 
found,— the watef was hired 
from old father Thames, and 
the dog of the proprietor of an 
d ta niiide beef shop. 

“ The water wcTound tractable 
and accommodating ; biit,crunng | 
the first and second rchcifrsals, 
Carlo (for such the name of 
our hero) sulked, and seemed, 
aceording to* the technical 
phrase, inclined to play* booty I 
After several other succdfcsive 
trials, he would not jump ; but 
at last, owing to the platform on 
which he stood being enclosed 
by two projecting scenes, and 
his attention being thus removed 
from the distractions of stage- 
lights, boards, et cetera^ he im- 
mediately made the desired leap,’ 
and repeated it at least a dozen 
times, as much to his own as to 
our satisfaction. On the first 
representation of The^aravaii^ 
after his performance of this ex- 
traordinary feat, and after his 
triumphant exit Avith the sup- 
posed drowning child, the effect 
far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. 

“ After witnessing the first re- 
presentation, I had not quifted 
the theatre above ten minutes, 
when Sheridan suddenly came 
into the green room, on purpose, 
as it was imagined, to wish the 
author joy. 

“ ‘ Where is*he V wa.s the first 
question, ‘ where is iny guardian 
angel?' • 

“ ‘ The author has just retired,' 
ansAvered the prompter. • 

“ ‘ Pooh,' replied Sheridan, 
mean the dog ; actor, author, 
and preserver of Drury Lane 
Theatre.'" • 
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GOSSIP ^ABOUT THE 

SCHOOL BOR scAndal. 

• * 

A VOLUME might be fflled Vith 
details concerning this famous 
‘comedy, Avhich seems destined 
to t njoy a never-failing youth. 
It has beer^ called the best 
comedy in the language ; but 
what perhaps is the most rc- 
markr.blc fact connected vvith'it 
is, that it should have been the 
Avork of a young man of six-and- 
twenty- 

In his note-books were found 
many experiments, scrags ^fnhe 
dialogue pursued carelessly, in 
the hopes of some lively points 
or epigrams turning up. From 
these U is plain that he had two 
successive plans ^or the piece — 
one based on the machinery of the 
“ Scandalous College," another 
on the conjugal differences of 
‘The Teazles.' It, no doubt, 
occurred to him that the first 
too Aveak, and the second too 
heavy a motive to supply interest 
for ^ comedy ; later, he fused 
the two together, which has 
given a dis^>intccl and artificial 
air to the piece. 

He was long before he could 
satisfy himself Avith the names of 
the characters. His first list 
ran — 

Sir Roland Harpur. 

J^lausiblc, 

Capt. Harry Plausible. 

Freeman, • 

Old Teazle. {Left off (Padelf 

Mrs. Teazle. ^ 

Maria. 

His intention was, as appears 
from Ms introductory speech, to 
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give Old Teazle the Christian 
name of Solomon. Sheridan 
was, indcQcl, most ' fastidiously 
changeful in his l\jamcs. The 
present Charles Siirfacd was at 
first Clerimont, then Florival, 
then Captain Harry Plausible, 
then Hany Pliant or l^liablc, 
then Young Harner, and then 
Frank ; while his x?ldcr brother 
was successively Plausible, Plia- 
blo^ Young Pliant, Tom, and, 
lastly, Joseph Surfiicc. Trip 
was originally called Spunge ; 
the name of Snake was, in the 
earlier ^sketch. Spatter ; and, even 
aftcj: the union of the two plots 
into onepall the business of the 
opening scene .with Lady Sneer- ^ 
well, at present transacted by 
Sn&ke, was given to a character 
afterwards wholly omitted, Miss 
Verjuice. 

Here are some notes for the 
Scandal scenes : — 

“The Slanderers. 

Pnmp~Roo7n Scene, 

“ Friendly caution to the news- 
papers. 

“ It is whispered — 

** She is a constant attendant 
at church; and very frequently 
takes Dr, M'BrawnHiome with 
her. 

“ Mr. Worthy is very good to 
the girl; for my part, I dare 
swear he has no ill intention. 

“ What ! Major Wesley's Miss 
Montague ? 

‘‘Lud, ma'am, the match is 
certainly broke — no c?reature 
knows ^ the cause ; — some say a 
^aw in the lady's character, 
and others in the gentleman’s 
fortufte. 

“ To be sure they do say 

I hate to repeat what ^hear, 
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“She wa^ inclined to be a 
little tbo plun>p before she went. 

“ The most intrepid blush ; — 
I've known her complexion 
stand fire for an hour together. 

“ ‘ She had twins,'— how ill- 
‘ naturdd ! As 1 hoped to be saved, 
ma'am, she had but one ! and 
that a little .starved brat not 
worth mcntioiling. 

“ Spat. O Lud, ina’am, I'll 
undertake to ruin the character 
of the primmest prude in Lon- 
don wHth half as much. Ha ! ha ! 
Did your h^dyship never hear 
how poor Miss Shepherd lost 
her lover and her character last 
summer at Scarborough? This 
was the whole of it. One even- 

I ing at Lady ’s the conver- 

I saiion happened to turn on 
the difficulty of breeding Nova 
Scotia sheep in England. *I 
have known instances/says Miss 

, ‘ for last spring a friend of 

mine, M^a j Shepherd of Rams- 
gate, had a Nova Scotia sheep 
that produced her twins.' 
‘ What !' cries the old deaf dow- 
ager, Lady Bowlwell, ‘has Miss 
Shepherd of Ramsgate been 
brought to-bed of twins ?' This 
mistake, as you may suppose, 
set the company a-laughing. 
However, the next day, Miss 
Verjuice Amarilla Lonely, who 
had been of the party, talking of 
Lady Bowlwell's deafness, be- 
gan to tell what hid happened ; 
but, unluckily, forgetting to say 
a word of the sheep, it w^s under- 
stood by the company, and, in 
every circle, many believed, that 
Miss Shepherd of Ramsgate had 
actually been brought to-bed of 
a fine boy and girl ; and, in less 
than^, a fortnight, there were 
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people who could name the 
father, and the faringfiouse ^ hcre 
the babes were put out to nurse. 

Lady S, Ha! ha! well, for 
a strol;^; of luck, it w’as a very 
good one. I sui>posc you find 
no difficulty in sprcadini^ the 
report on the censorious «Miss 

Spat, None in* the world, — 
she has always been so prudent 
and reserved, * that everybody 
was sure tlYJre was some ieiison 
for it at the bottom! ^ 

“LadyS, Yes, a talc of scandal 
is as fatal to the credit of a 
, prude as a fever to those of the 
strongest constitutions ; but there 
is a sort of sickly reputation 
that outlives hundreds of the 
robustcr character of a prude. 

Another fault that has been 
found with this great piece is, 
that every character, with tlie 
exception of Old Roud^^, talks 
wit. Even Trip, the servant, is 
full of sparkling conceits ; but 
it may be rem.irked that these 
rarely tell with an audience who 
seems to feel the incongruity, 
being, as it were, surprised to 
hear such language coming from 
the lips of a servant. But this 
may be the fault of the modern 
acting of comedy, which gives 
too much intention and empha- 
sis to such good'things. 

Many of these bits of wit, 
being found unsuited for the 
position where they first oc- 
curred to* the author, are noted 
in the margin to be carried for- 
ward, and fitted in at some mofe 
appropriate place. 

The fashion in which he^po- 
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lished and trimmed some of h!s* 
happy thoughts is well known, 
but no better ’specimei^ could be 
given than the following. The 
idea occiftred to him of jikeuing 
the responsibility of the circula- 
4 ;ors of scandal to that of the 
indorsers of forged bills. He 
began with this attempt : — 

“ People wlfb utter a talc of 
scandal, know ing it to be forged, 
deserve the pillory morc*tha/i 
for* a forged bank-note. They 
can’t pass the he without putting 
their names on the back of it. 
You say no person has right 
to come on you, because ^ou 
did not invent it ; but yoiisnoiild 
know that, if the drawer of the 
lie is out of the way, the injured 
party has a right to come on 
any of the indorsers.” 

iiy the time \ve get to the 
close of this rather roundabout 
explanation the liveliness of the 
' comparison has evaporated. 

How superior its present shage. 

I “ Yes, madam, I would have^ 
law-merchant for them too, and 
in all cases of slander currency; 
whenever the drawer of the he 
was not to bj found, the injured 
I party shouM have a right to 
come on any of the indorsers." 

Even in this shape the two 
technical words “ law-merchant" 
and “ slander currency seem a 
little superfluous, and take off 
from the effect. 

On the first night of perform- 
ance, Merry, the well-known 
Della Cruscan, was listening 
rather impatiently to the "Inter- 
change of wit between the char-^ 
acters in the first scene, »and 
was heard ^0 exclaim, “ I 
wish the characters would l€ave 
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off talking, and let the play 
begin.*^ 

“ Of tlucatrical occurrences in 
this yQar," says'Reyjiolds, ‘‘I 
cav only recollect that I saw 
Barry and Foote buried in the 
cloisters ; and that on the firsf 
night of the ‘ School for Scandal/ 
returning from «^Lin coin’s Inn 
about nine o’clo^, and passing 
through the pit passage from 
Vinegar Yard to Brydges Street, 
I heard such a tremendous noise 
over my head, that, fearing the 
theatre was proceeding to fall 
abouf" it, I ran for my life ; but 
found the next morning that the 
noise tHid not arise from the 
falling of the house, but from 
the Jailing of the screen in the 
fourth act, so violent and so 
tumultuous were the applause 
and laughter. 


EXAGGERATED PRAISE, 

^ In 1777 Lord Villiers opened 
SI new theatre near Henley-on- 
Thames, and gave “The Pro - 1 
voked Husband,” with a little I 
French after-piece.^, Lord Mai- ' 
den was Count Basset, the host 
himself Lord Townly, and the 
other characters were filled by 
Mr. Miles, Mr. Turge, the Son. 
Mr. Onslow, and many more. 
A prologue was spoken by Lord 
Villiers, and it is characteristic 
to find how at all times these 
introductions have been* couched 
in the same strain of affected 
vhum^ity and pretended trepi* 
dation 

“ Bvit now, alas ! the &5e is altered quite, 
When such an audience opws on the 
sight; ^ 
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Garrick hinvelf in ^ch a situation. 

Though sure \fi please, might feel some 
palpitation. 

Our anxious breasts no such presumption 
cheers,— 

I.ight are our hopes but w/jighty .arc 
our fears,” 

Wh^ has not heard these well- 
meant platitudes, even to “ the 
case is altered quite ” ? ancj vve 
almost expect that the appeal 
to “kind friends” will follow, 
with an entreaty tq “ give but 
your applaiiic,” The reporters 
were admitted, and dealt not 
merely irfdulgcnlly, but even 
rapturously, with these noble 
efforts. The Court newsman * 
then dared not be free or ir- 
reverent with the distinguished. 

, Lord Townly was “admirable 
. both as to voice, figure, action, 
and elocution, — easy, animated, 
and graceful ; and perhaps the 
character never appeared to 
more advantage in the hands 
of any performer, except Mr. 
Barry.” One fault, indeed, might 
be found : “ he Avas not enough 
displeased at his lady’s con- 
duct.” But this is explained 
by an elegant compliment to 
the noble hostess, “ who never 
gives him reason to practise it ; 
and without practice it was im- 
possible to be feigned, when 
the enchanting Miss Hodges 
was smiling before his eyes.” 
Mr. Turge was /ar superior to 
either Yates or Macklin, and 
“ it would be for the advantage 
of the London managers if they 
engaged him at once.” It was 
apity that Lord Malden, who 
played Count Basset, was not 
“ less delicate in his principles,” 
as. it required a more unprin- 
cipfed person to do justice to 
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the character.- Sqi^ire Richard 
was so good, that it almost 
seemed as thong li Lord Villicrs 
had engaged one of his own 
nisticsi to do the pait. Miss 
Hodges was inct)mparablc . . . ; 
it is but common justice lo say 
that she performed her iKirt in 
a style far superior to anything 
we have ever seed in the thea- 
tres. The 'beauty of hef face, 
the melody of her voi,cc, tlic 
elegance 0% her person, hes eyes 
amazingly expressive* her* easy ' 
yet graceful deportjnent, were 
such as have never been united 
in any female who was an ac- 
tress by profession.” Miss Har- 
vey seemed to show her stage 
children “such truly maternal 
affection, as makes one regret 
she had none of her ownP 

The secret of all this con- 
tentment is presently disclosed. 
“After the play Lord Villicrs 
entertained the comf<u'Tiy 'ivith 
a most elegant and sitnipiuous 
supper and a ball. There was 
a profusion of the choicest wines 
and most exquisite viands ; and 
the most polite attention was 
paid to every person present,” 
This last sentence cxplains*the 
generous enthusiasm of the re- 
porters. 

IGNORING THE AUTHOR, 

When a coftiedy of Reynolds, 
callpd “The Will,” was in re- 
hearsal ♦ at Drury Lane, an 
amusing illustration of profes- 
sional character was exhibited. 
A discussion arose as to the 
meaning of “School's up!” a 
phrase in the part of the he- 
roine. Mrs. Jordan, King.^Pal- 
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mer, Wroughton, Suett, and 
others joined, one contending 
that it was hieant a^a comic, 
another as Serious phrase. It 
was warmly debated ;*andi yet 
the author of tlie piece was 
standing by, and no one con- 
descended to ask him ! 


GEORGE THE SECOND AT 
THE PLAY, 

• 

“His Majesty once arriving 
at the theatre some minutes after 
his time, the arbitrary audience 
(who will rarely allow fven a 
regal actor to keep the •■stage 
business waiting) received him 
with some very hasty rude marks 
of their disapprobation. The 
King, taken by’ surprise for a 
moment, expressed both chagrin 
and embarrassment ; but, with a 
piompt recollection, he skilfully 
converted all their anger into 
applause. He drew forth Jiis 
watch, and having pointed* tq 
the hand, and shown it lo tVic 
lord-in-waiting, he advanced to 
the front of the box, and clirect- 
ing*thc attention of the audience 
lo his proved ings, he deliber- 
ately beat me misleading time- 
keeper against the box — thus 
])ro\ing he was a great actor, 
anfl deserving of the full houses 
he always brought. 

“ The play commenced and 
concluded with its usual success ; 
and no other unusual circum- 
stance bccurred until thr middle 
of the after-piece, where, a Cen^ 
taur was introduced ; whoiavin'j 
to draw a bow, and therewith 
shoot a formidable adversary, 
through some confusion, erring 
in hi^ aim, the arrow entered 
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the royal box, and grazed the 
person of the King. The audi- 
ence rose in indignation against 
the perpcti ator of Ahis atrocious 
attempt, •and seemed preparing 
to i^vcnge the outrage ; when, 
at that moment, the whole fore- 
part of the Centaur fell on its 
face among the lamps, in conse- 
quence of the cvpenter, who 
played the posterior^ rushing 1 
from his concealment with the i 
m6st trembling humility, in order 
to assure his Majesty, and all 
present, that he was no party in 
this treasonable transaction. 

‘‘At these words arose and ad- 
vjintietl ‘^the very head and front ^ 
of the offence,' who, likewise 
endeavouring to exculpate him- ■ 
self, cnergeticaljy addressed the 
audience. The noisy discussion, I 
and the ridiculous criminations ' 
and vindications which ensued 
between these two grotesque, I 
hiilf-dressed, half human beings, 
so amply rewarded George the 
Sec'ond and the spectators for 
the previous alarm, that loud 
and involuntary shouts of laugh- 
ter from every part of the hevase 
acknowledged that the Centaur^ s 
head and tail were infomparably 
the most amusing performers of 
the evening." 


HUMBUG, 

Reynolds, the lively drama- 
tist, once wrote a prologue on 
the subject of “ humbug.” The 
few following lines will display 
ttie character 

** Yet cbffins will take in the coffin-maker. 
And death, at last, hnutbugs the ander- 
tnkcr.** 
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Then, after other instances of 
the &uprenfhcy of humbug, it 
proceeded thus : — 

** Who can alone great hnmhu^s power 
defy, , 

Vou, who are born to conquer, or to die? 
'Twas English liberty i^ade despots 
fee^ ! 

'Twas English valour crushed the proud 
Hattile !" 

This, naturafty* was expected 
to hav’e produced the loud ap- 
plause. which regularly accom- 
panigi thesQ. trun 3 if)ery trap- 
claps, and then it was intended 
the speaker of the prologue 
should have advanced to the 
lamps, and added — 

** Ha, ha ! — you're caught, and not by 
sometliing new ! 

Go ! — A others, as IVc humhug^d 

YOU 1 " 


THE ELDER MATHEWS. 

“TnpH^first time I ever saw 
Mathews, '^says Mr. Raikes,“ was 
at my own house at dinner. 
Pope, the actor, had been draw- 
ing my poor wife's picture in 
crayons, for which he had a 
peculiar talent. He brought 
him to dihe with me ; and his 
imitfatioris of Kemble, Munden, 
Bannister, Quick, &c., were 
inimitable^ Pope, in the course 
of conversation, alluded to some 
old gentleman ki the country, 
who was so madly attached to 
the society of Mathews that, 
whenever he came to towny he 
went straight to his hcAise, and 
if he did not find him at home, 
wciild trace him, and follow him 
wherever he might happen to 
be. This did not excite much 
attention ; but at about nine 
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o’clock we all hjcard a tremend- 
ous rap at the street door,* and 
iny servant came in to say that 
a gentleman was in the hall, who 
insisted, on speaking with Mr. 
Mathews. I’he h^tcr appeared 
very much’dibconccrted, i^jade 
many apologies for the intrusion, 
and said that he wpuld get rid 
of him instantly, asHie cloiibllcss 
must be the ‘individual who so 
frequently annoyed him. 

“ As sooi\ as he had rctued, 
we heard a \*cry ndisyMialdgiic 
in the hall, between^ Mathews 
and his friend, who insisted on 
coming in and joining the party, 
while the other as urgently in- 
sisted on his retreat. At length 
the door opened, and in walked 
a most extraordinary figure, who 
sat dowm in Mathews’s place, 
filled himself a tumbler of claret, 
which he pronounced to be ex- 
ecrable, and began in the most 
impudent manner to^latm ac- 
quaintance with all the parly, 
and say the most ridiculous 
things to every one. We wore 
all, for the moment, thrown off 
our guard ; but w’e soon detcett d 
our versatile companion, who 
had really not taken thr^e 
minutes to tic up his nose with 
a string, put on a wig, and other- 
wise so metamorphose himself 
that it was almost impossible to 
recognise him. Of that party 
were also Ton Sheridan, C. 
Calvert, and R. Calvert, all of 
whonv, alas ! are now numbered 
w'ith the d&d. 

“ Mathews had one peculiarly 
good quality, which may rathe? 
be called good sense, and formed 
a contrast to many of his con- 
temporaries* He WAS always 
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amiable and obliging in com- 
pany, and ready to enliven a 
party with his“ talents ; ,^\'hcreas 
I have seen fftany otlicfs who 
refuse cv8ry proposal t» assist 
hilarity, lest it should be sup- 
posed they were asked merely 
for that purpose.” 

LITERAL, 

O.NCE, when John Kemble 
played Hamlet in the country, 
the genlleman who enacted 
Gnililenstern was, or imagined 
himself to be, a capital mu^cian. 
Hamlet asks him, “Will'»you 
play upon this pipe My 
lord, 1 cannot.” — “ I pray you.’ 
— “llelievc me, I cannot.” — “I 
do beseech you,”—** Well, if your 
lord.*>hip insists omit, I shall do 
as well as I can and, to the 
confusion of Hamlet^ and the 
great amusement of the audience, 
he played “ (iod save the King.” 


A RUSE, 

TfPE excitement and crush 
during (Garrick’s last perfor- 
mances are'* now matters of 
theatrical history. That most 
entertaining of memoir- writers, 
Reynolds, who was present on 
the last night, relates an amusing 
incident : — 

Though a side box, close to 
where we sat, was completely 
filled, weabcheld the door burst 
open, and an Irish gentleman 
attempt to make entry, yl et 
armis, * Shut the door, box- 
keeper !’ loudly cried somo of 
the party. ‘ Thore’s room , by the 
pon^rs !’ cried the Irishman, and 
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persisted in advancing. On this, 
a gentleman on tUe second row 
rose, and exclaimed, ‘ Turn out 
that blackguard !'* ‘ Oh, and is 
tliJft ydur mode, honey ? ' coolly 
retorted the Irishman; *co*me^ 
come out, my dear, and give me 
satisfaction, or Til pull your nose, 
faith, you cowaid, and shillaly 
you through the lobby I’ 

“ This public insult left the ! 
tenant in possession no altcrna- ' 
tive ; so he rushed out to accept 
the challenge ; when, to the pit's 
general amusement, the 1 rishman 
jumped in to his place, and having 
deliberately seated and adjusted 
himself, he turned round, and 
cried, ‘ PH talk to yon after the 
play is overl ” 

THEATRldlL CRITICISM, 

“ A NEW COMEDY, written by 
one of my particular friends,” 
says Reynolds, “was put into 
“reiiearsal. On the very evening 
that it was to be produced, 
meeting great a journalist, as 
he was going out of 
and asking him to speak good 
-naturedly of my friend's play, 
he kindly told me that I might 
myself write the theatrical criti- 
cism for the following mornings 
newspaper, but to be sure to con- 
fine my praise within rational 
bounds. 

“ Speeding post haste, \vith 
this good news, to my ft;iend, the 
author, he quietly heard my com- 
munication, and then replied, 

* ‘ Rocfli \—yon write the account 
of ^y piece? I shall write it 
myself I* ^ 

“ He was as good as his word ; 
and sending his preciof .s mor^ 
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cean^io tho- printer in my name, 
it was, according to the previous 
directions of the great critic and 
editor, inserted verbatim. The 
following morning, I wAs not a 
little astonisficd when I read, 
‘Thht the four first acts of the 
coml'dy of the previous evening 
were not infqrior, in point of plot, 
incident, language,- and charac- 
ter, to the greritcbt efforts of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
oth(*l- old clramatisl^V and ‘that 
the last art might probably be 
considried one of the finest on 
the stage.' 

“Meeting the friendly editor, on ‘ 
his return to town, he exclaimed, 

‘ You pitched it too sh‘ong — I 
shall never trust you again 

SCENE AT THE THEATRI- 
CAL FUND DINNER. 

“ Ax tjic anniversary of the 
Theatrical Fund, wc passed a 
most agreeable day,” says Mr. 
Reynolds. “ The singing of 
Johnstone and Incledon, the vi- 
vacious anecdotes related by 
Lewis and Quick, and the strong 
interest excited by the presence 
of^the venerable founder, Mr. 
Hull, rendered the whole scene 
peculiarly amusing and gratify- 
ing. 

“ But the principal comedian 
on the occasioji (though per- 
fectly unconscious of the fact) 
was one of the visitors, an 
elderly gentleman, 'to whom 
everybody present bore great 
goodwill ; not only on account 
of his private worth and urbane 
manners, but for the rich enter- 
tainment he afforded to them all, 
bynhe extreme ingenuousness 
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and simplicity he so l^umor^usly I dent signs of a violent contest 
manifested, in alloviing himself j rapidly arising, in the hope of 
to be persuaded into a tenfold restoring peace, the kiwd, well- 
repetition of the same story. meaning ^Id .gentleman, would 
“ I'hc.modc by which these advance and again repeat his 
theatrical hoaxers ifon this day) enigmatical talc, 
effected llnTu* purpose was ifiost j * “ During the three years that I 
ingenious. At the end of nwrra- attended this anniversary, the 
tivc the first, they all roared and abovc-mcntioncil circumstance 
encored it ; then, wRcii the repe- regularly provc'll the grand star 
tition was terminated, Some of the evening’s amusement, 
member would affect npt to On pne of these occasions, aftet 
understand trfic leading^ cirewm- another angry altercation rcla- 
stance, and ‘therefore* humbly j tivc to the ‘real meaning* of 
begged to hear it again. This the story, Munden and Sim- 
request being immediatelygrant- nions fought on the tablc,'^with 
,cd by this gentleman of the true such admirable assumptioA -of 
old' school, the story was re- the appearance of reahtf, that 
peated for the thitU time with when, with the aid of a little 
particular precision ; but, at the paint, the lattCr, seemingly 
close, the member with the covered with blood and bruises, 
defective understand- and more than half in thc^arms 
ing would continue to stare with of death, was laid prostrate 
much stupidity, and at last iin- among the plates and decanters, 
patiently confess that he could the afllicted innocent cause of 
not comprehend the j^c.' the whole confusion, once more 

“ Then, Lewis and other wags deceived, was induced to aj5- 
wouldprivately inform our amus- proach Simmons, and impres- 
ing visitor that he had marred sively whispei into his ear the 
his effects the last time by not . miraculous story, as the only 
pressing a material point : on | resuscitating leincdy. 

• which, dwelling on every word “Another t ine, when there ap- 
with a clearness and slowness peared to be* not the smallest 
of utterance, as if he had in- hope of an additional repetition, 
tended to make each word a the master of the coffee-house, 
resting-place for life, he pro- entering, informed us that the 
cceded to gratify their love of Persian Ambassador was below ; 
fun and laugh for the fourth and, desirous to see one of the 
time. • choicest specimens of English 

“ But still the dull defective theatrical society, he would con- 
'memlibr b^ing unable to take descend to honour us with his 
the joke, he was called a thick, * presence. This request re^eiv- 
potatO'headed Irishman ; when, ! ing the unanimous consei^ of 
manifesting much indignation ax the room, the Ambassador, in 
tins formidable epithet, a violent full costume, was immcdUtrely 
discussion ensued relative to the introduced, foHowed by hfs 
stor/s real meaning, when cgi- secretary and interpreter ; and 
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though the old gentleman had this ^amiable old gentleman on 
sat opposite to his Excellency^ \ general topics of conversation 
(Liston]r during tthc whole of | always displayed great good 
dinnerjhe never recognized him ' sense ; certainly his extreme 
in iiis disguise, but ivas among [ good nature, ^and willinjjness to 
the foremost in expressing th^. oblige, might havc*^ aided the 
gratification he received from ‘ manoeuvres of his persevering 
the honour of his presence. assa*ilants, but I doubt whether 

“Weallrcmaiftftdstandingand even the ol/dcst and most ex- 
bOwing ; the hero of the day pcrienccd member of the cricket 
mixing sherbet, calling for cigars, club could singly have stood 
and proving he well understood against such a skilful combina- 
the etiquette of eastern courts, tion* of waggery.” 

His Excellency noticing this j 
attention in a marked manner, I 

all was very satisfactory; but = TRUE REALISM I 

wnen pie grand desired moment ' 

arrived — when the interpreter There is an old theatre in 
signified that it was his Excel- \ Dublin — perhaps the oldest in 
lencys pleasure to be gratified ' the kingdom — which has lately 
by h(?aring the far-famed humo- been converted into a sort of 
rons j/f7ry--\vhat person that . factory. Up to a recent period 
was present can forget the glee, it exhibited some tawdry but 
the ecstacy, with which our ac- ' faded remains of the decorations 
commodatingvisitor fired off his of the last century. Its con- 
ienth evening gun? The roar venient p/oximity to the river 
' was tremendous, and the Am- I Liffcy suggested to its late man- 
bassador and train left the room ! ager a novel attraction, namely, 
apparently breathless with dc- the representation of the “ Col- 
light. Lewis proposed our /comic Icen Bawn,” then in the height 
heroes health, with three times of its popularity, with “real 
three ; and, during the clamour, water effects.” The editor of 
his disrobed Excellency I this little collection happened to 

and imperceptibly taking his scat, I be present, and a more cntcr- 
the scene concluded with ^11 of i taining evening could not be 
us congratulating the delighted ‘ conceived. Some one, whom w'c 
visitor on his having rendered * shall call Mr..J. \V. Hartigan, 
the story thus effective ; ‘ and was the hero of the night, which 
to a person so particularly ig- | in some sense hfc deserved to be, 
norant of our language,^ added as it was the depth of waiter — 
Liston. frost and snow bemg abroad. 

“••’Ay, Mr. Liston,’ was the He was vastly popular, and 
reply, ‘ and to a person so par- through the night received much 
ticufarly ugly / ’ personal encouragement in the 

“ As H proof o,f the paramount way of familiar exhortations, 
power of actors in the art of It must be said he deserved his 
hoaxing, allow me to f.'dd, that pc^ularity by his untiring- ex* 
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ertions in the wav* of daiicing, ' 
flourishing sticks, love-making, ’ 
&c., and in this way seemed to 
prepare himself for the great 
pcrfonfiance of tl^c night. | 

The scene disclosed wjw the 
“ Water Cave,” — one not Inadc ' 
up with, any such shifts as | 
lengths of tran^arent blue 
gauze, but . disposed on true . 
principles of realism. From a 
high liox it could be seen that a 
deep tank^Gi* cistern .had1>ccn j 
let into the stage, but imperfectly | 
concealed by a couple of canvas 
banks. The tank was certainly 
' not more than six or seven feet 
long, and thus presented great 
difficulties in the way of manaui- 
vring a boat. When the vil- 
lanous Danny was preparing 
for his deed of blood, it was 
pleasant to see him appear in a 
vessel scarcely bigger than a | 
washing-tub, but of greater depth, i 
into which he succc^ed in de- 1 
coying the fair Eily, red cloak ' 
and all, whose trepidation at ; 
embarking seemed more than 
justifiable. For, to add to the 
insecurity of the navigation, the 
intended murderer was perfectly ; 
drunk, as was conspicuous* to 
the audience, who, with loud 
voices, warned the maid not to 
trust herself to such a com- 
panion — an intorference which 
he much resented. The result 
anticipated canTe about, and the 
next .moment the boat turned 
over comi^etely, giving Eily and 
her companion a complete duck- 
ing ; but happily the river at thjs 
part was not more than four or 
five feet deep. They got to land 
with teeth chattering. But the 
absurdity was to come. Foi* in 


the full view of the audience 
they had been seen toscramble 
out of the tank ; yet ncre was 
Myles aonimg to rosdic J>cr ! 
It must be said that he redeemed 
the failure by a gallant and sa- 
tisfactory plunge that sent the 
water splasliing to the roof, and 
when actual iVsLibmcrgcd, per- 
formed feats of natation, rollings, 
&c., his skill being only bounded 
by* the limited capacity of the 
tank. The dramatic proprieties 
of course required that he should 
rescifc something, and ihA still- 
dripping Eily was draw'jgi^up 
from somewhere bchi^id the 
tank. It was not siirprising to 
learn later that this heroic per- 
former was laid up, it was said, 
“ with the rheumatics.’^ . 


A UAUGIITV HOST 

At some private theatricals 
given at Blenheim by the Dutcc* 
of Marlborough, everything was 
arranged in the most sumptuous 
styl(^ At the end of the second 
act, rcfrcLdii icnts were served ; 
but the Dulv noticed with some 
annoyance that the third act 
had commenced before all the 
guests had been attended to. 
An obsequious relative of his 
noticed this distress, and, when 
Sir Harry Newburgh and Miss 
Rivers were in the midst of a 
most interesting lovc-passage, 

, hastily rose, and, advancing to 
the stage, said authoritath^cly, 
some of tJrc coiitpany^ 
want more teaf" then tinned 
to the company with “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you shall be 
I attended to in a moment.” 
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COOKES THREAT 

When pcrformhig at a theatre 
in jreliiid, Cooke htid some 
quarrel with an actor of the 
company. Before going on as. 
Hamlet^ he was seen sharpening 
his sword in the green room, 
and was heard say, “ I and 
Mr. Laertes will settle our little 
dispute to-night.” As he was 
known to be violent and Un- 
scrupulous, this news alarmed 
the intended victim, who, at the 
very ’.commencement of the 
feqcing-match, Hung himself on 
Hatnlc*, and, seizing him by the 
collar, threw him down on his 
back, and kept him there until 
he had given a solemn but soito 
voce assurance that he would do 
no mischief. 


AMATEURS AT DRURY 
LANE. 

The Delaval family — men 
about town, bitten with a 
craze for acting — had per- 
formed Othello at Lord Mex- 
borough's, and wci'e fired with a 
desire for a larger field ot 
action. In those days even a 
small theatre would have been 
sufficient publicity, but to ven- 
ture on the large expanse of the 
Drury Lane stage seemed al- 
most too daring. Garrick, one 
of whose little weaknesses was 
an inclination to favour anything 
associated,, with persons of 
quality, interrupted his regular 
performances and allowed his 
theatre to be usfd for the night. 
Such interest and curiosity were 


excited by^ this performance, 
that file House of Commons ad- 
journed at three oblock to at- 
tend early. Never was there 
such magnificence. No expense 
was spared. The distinctions of 
pit juid gallery were 'abolished, 
and Ul parts of the house shone 
indifferently . with laces and 
jewels and costly dresses. Even 
in the footmen’s^ gallery it w'as 
noticed that harf-a-dozen stars 
were glittering ; ewn-y part of 
the liousii overflowed with the 
best “ quality ” in London ; the 
royal princes and some German 
ones — rarely absent from any 
Court show in England — were 
in the side boxes. All these 
glories were lit up by the soft 
^effulgence of waxlights. On the 
stage there were fresh scenes 
and new' and gorgeous dresses. 
The music was excellent. The 
scene outside the playhouse is 
described^o have b(?cn almost 
ludicrous from the confusion 
and block of chairs and coaches, 
which impeded each other from 
getting near the door ; and the 
mob were delighted at seeing 
the fine ladies and gentlemen 
pi<'king their steps through the 
mud and filth. Even at the 
mean public-houses close by, 
lords, in stars and garters and 
silk stockings, were seen w'ait- 
ing until the street should clear 
a little. It was. a perfect suc- 
cess, and threw the critics into 
obsequious raptures. ^ 

GaiTick himself was often 
invited to take part in private 
performances ; but there was 
only one house which he seems 
to have thus favoured— that of 
Sij; Watkyn Wynne, The 
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theatricals at Wynnestay ^vere 
a regular series, aftd held for 
many years. There was a great 
festival, and the Welsh inns for 
thirty miles around were lUlcd 
to overflowing. Tlicy lasted for 
six weeks ; and the house Isvas 
filled with the best Knflish 
company, with som^etimes thirty 
people staying there. It was a 
place that Garrick always turned 
to with affection. Just l>eforc 
his death •Ije seeijis ,to Have 
meditated a visit, and there is 
preserved among his* papers a 
draft of a prologue which he 
fc meant to have himself spoken. 
The theatre was always fitted 
up in the kitchen, which was a 
spacious hall ; and it had this 
excellent feature, which might 
well be considered in modern 
theatres — that there wore no 
“floats,^' as they used to Ik- 
called, or footlights, as tl^py arc 
now known to us tr but the 
scenery and performers w'crc lit 
up by a row of lights behind an 
arch, which ran across the stage 
high over their heads. The re- 
hearsals were conducted on 
diligent principles of sound 
hard work, the morning being 
devoted to good practice and 
drilling, while the performers 
had the advantage of the assist- 
ance of the two Colmans, 
father and son— the cider being 
stage manager* The servants 
of thg house were pressed into 
the s&vice, to fill parts like the 
ones they played in real life. 
The butler was a little awkwar^ 
and could not be got to present 
a sword with freedom or natur- 
ally — a more difficult thing, per- 
haps, than might be supposed. 
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It was said that Cohnan lost 
patience, and when the man 
asked “ how lie was ft do it,” 
answeredji “ Why, just ^is you 
ij^avc a y^ravy spoon to Sir VAit~ 
kjn at dinner yesterday, I 
noticed you ! 


AC/TJ/OA\S 0,V THEIR 
PROPERTY, ^ 

Mr. Ilfn.LlNGSIlEAD, the 
spirited and successful manager 
of the Gaiety Theatre,^, has 
lately been exerting himself to 
obtain some change in the*laC\vs 
by which novelists may Obtain 
protection from piiedatory dra- 
matists. lie invited the opinions 
of bonxc leading ‘ivTiters, fjom 
wluch the following isaiiolec- 
tion 

Gkorgk ICliot. — “ I 
tlioioughly concur in the opinion 
that the Law of Copyright in 
relation to the dramatisation bf 
novels ought to be changed, and 
1 shall willingly give my adhe- 
sion to any energetic effort to- 
ward? attaining that end.” 

Wilkie ^Collins. — “ My 
‘Poor Miss Finch' has been 
dramatised (without asking my 
permission) by some obscure 
idiot* in the country. I have 
been asked to dramatise it, and 
I have refused, because my 
experience tells me that the 
book is eminently unfit for stage 
purposes? What 1 refuse to do 
with my own v^ork, another jnan 
(unknown in litcratiurc) is? per- 
fectly free to do against my 
will, and (if he can get his rub- 
bish played) to^thc prejudice of 
my novjl and my reputation.” 
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Tom Taylor. — “ I quite 
agree wi^h you that prior drama- 
tisation by an Author ought to 
sepure^his property fn a story 
from infringement by another 
dramatist without his permis- 
sion.” 

Shirley Brooks. — “That 
dramatisation qifestion on which 
you write is one that ought to be 
taken up by all of us.” 

M. E. Braddon.— “I have 
written twenty-four novxls ; 
many of these have been dra- 
matfsed, and a few of the dra- 
m^atic versions still hold the 
stage* I have never received 
the smallest pecuniary advan- 
tage from any of these adapta- 
tions, nor does the law of copy- 
right. in any^ way assist me to 
protect what appears to be a 
valuable portion of my copy- 
right, namely, the exclusive 
right to dramatise my own 
creation.” 

Watts Phillips.--“ ‘ Amos 
Clark ' was founded on a novel 
of mine. A thief the other day 
informed me he had as uiuch 
right to give /lis version of my 
story as I had, the law. 
Nearly every one of my stories 
has been drahiatiscd, captured, 
and conveyed to the Ca>e of 
Adullam and elsewhere. Not a 
farthing given to me ; only, 
when I took up some of my 
situations (situations created by 
me), and worked them into a 

g iece, I was told, ‘They have 
een done before.* ” 
westLand Marston, 
LLk'D. — “I am warm in the 
conviction thatewherc a writer 
creates a property for himself in 
one branch of fiction, 1]C' should 


not 'lose il^ because some one 
else may be inclined to present 
its substance with a mere modi- 
fication of form.” . 

W. S. Gilbert. — “ * The 
Wicked World,* ‘Creatures of 
Impulse,* ‘ On Guard,* ‘ Ran- 
dalrs Thumb,* are all dramatic 
versions of ‘•stories I have pub- 
lished.” 

Palgrave Simpson, Secre- 
tary; of the Dramatic Authors* 
Sodety.--“*You will benefit all 
authors if you can bring about 
a change 'in the Copyright Law 
as regards novels, tales, and^ 
dramas.” 


An ingenious calculator in 
the Era has tried to estimate Mr. 
SothcTn*s profits on the basis of 
certain calculations, and with 
the following rather startling re- 
sult 

“ It would be interesting to 
know how much the single 
creation of Dundreary has pro- 
duced to its talented delineator. 
It was not at all supposed to be 
the gold mine it has turned out, 
and will yet prove, supposing 
I Mr. Sothern j)rcservcs all his en- 
ergy and health. It is known 
, that Mr. Sothern played this 
character for i,ioo nights in 
j America, between 1856 and 
I 1863, and for these nights we 
I may put the profits at 55,000/. 
j. From his arrival in this country 
in 1863, it had aji uninterrupted* 
run of 496 nights, the profits of 
I Which could not be less* than 
I 40,000/. This is the longest run 
upon record, and it can hardly 
be said to have been the least 
profitable. From 1864 to his 
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departure last year for America, 
it is stated that he played Dun^ 
dreary not less than 700 times, 
which would make another 
56, OCX)/, During the same period 
he has appeared at least 700 1 inics 
in his other characters, Dmvid 
Garncky &c., and pjutting these 
upon a lower scaic of prolit 
than Dundreary y we have.* say, 
another 42,000/. of earjiings, 
the suinmagy of which is as 
follows:— ^ • 

American re- 
pr c s e n t a- 
^ tionsof/?//;/- 

dreary ;£55,ooo 

English repre- 
sentations... 96,000 

Dundreary i S i ,000 

Other charactcis in 
England 42,000 

//i93,ooo! 

Thus, during the sixteen years, 
down to the time of his leaving 
England, Mr. Sothern has j 
averaged an income of 12,000/. 
‘a year. This, of course takes 
no account of outgoings. • i 
‘‘ Mr. Sothern is now on a tour j 
in the United States, and has | 
been since the early part of last | 
year. As he plays^ every evening 1 
without intermissfon, his profits-, i 
down to the lin»c of his leaving ' 
for Melbourne, cannot amount ! 
to mtich ^Icss than 20,000/. , 
As his slay in Melbourne is ; 
fixed for two months, and as he ; 
will derive nearly as much golcf j 
from the diggers of Australia as j 
from the Yankees, his profits 
mav be set down at 5,000/. 
is tnen to- stay another thirteen 
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months in the United States, for 
which say 32J900/. Tlic addi- 
tion of tlujse figures shoMj there- 
fore (approximately), that, frJm 
the time Mr. SothenVs talents 
developed themselves in Dun- 
dreary in 1856 until he sets foot 
again in Kngl.^f»d, he will have 
earned in n'ceipts from his 
talents a sum not" far short of 
25o,poo/. • 


STAGE ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ckktaixly there are Inei- 
dents connected with Ihc^stagc 
which prove that^ instead of 
being a purely artistic matter, 
it has become a mere alTair of 
shopkeeping. I^uaginc • the 
Royal y\cademy struggling with 
a number of rival exhibitions, 
and our morning papers choked 
Avith advertisements like these : 
“Splendid picture by Millais^ 
crowds turned away from before 
it. One of the greatest triumphs 
ever produced on canvas.*'— Tele- 
ipapft, “ Splendid colouring." 
— Daily Neiv^, “No one should 
be an hour without seeing it." 
— Times, And that then it was 
added in the programmes : 

“ The rich gilt frame by Messrs. 
Eogotti, of Oxford-street ; the 
reclining chairs by Messrs. 
Farmer, of rail-mail ; and the 
new and brilliant refiecting 
burners •by Messrs. Rufus.”* 
P'inally, let us imagine that ’a"^' 
curtain was hung in front o^Mr. 
Millais* work, covered over with 
invitations to “Try Kitfo’s 
Starch,” or to *^Use the Grass- 
hopper f^wing-machine." 1 say, 
in this state of things a foreigner 
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might reasonably assume the 
pictorial* art to be in a state of 
decay. « And why? Because, in 
itsU flotirishing condition, the 
ainter’s performance ought to 
c sufficiently powerful to attract 
of itself ; and such offensive 
additions ought to repel — and 
would repel — airpersons of true 
taste and judgment. I protest 
iwiything more offensive than 
the fashion in wliich theatres 
are worked, the low shopman- 
hke principle on which the help- 
less^* crowd that comes for 
auurocmcnt is manipulated, can- 
not be conceived. To find a 
drop-scene Jet down slowly, as 
It was one Christmas, all over 
lines of staring advertisements, 
the more audacious in gigantic 
characters, all to be studied and 
read between the acts, seemed 
to me an affront of the grossest 
and most discreditable kind. 
h felt the colour rising to my 
cheeks as I thought how our un- 
willing eyes and enforced atten- 
tion were, in truth, the treasury 
out of which the cool msnager 
was paid by his tradesman. 
So with the sewing-machines 
dragged on by the clowns, and 
the crackers and bonbons ex- 
hibited to advertise perfumers. 
To think that we should pay our 
money at the doors to be told 
of tradesmen who, should we be 
weak enough to go and purchase 
on the next day, will actually 
put^on the article the vails they 
nave paid to the manager for 
the privilege! At one house 
that 1 could name, a few baskets 
of artificial flotrers were hung 
about — poor dusty imitations — 
and the name of the ti^adesnian 
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who* made ihem was thrust in 
our faces. 


AN AUTHORS S REPLY, 

Mr. Byron's nanlc is associ- 
ated! with a witty story. When 
one of his plays was brought out 
at Liverpool, an awful “ wait ” 
occurred after the second act. 
Theprehestra pl.-iycd, and played 
again. Presently a harsh 
grating 'sound w.-^is heard be- 
hind — something like sawing. 
Some one asked the author 
what it meant. “ I can't say,” 
he answered sadly. “ 1 suppose' 
they are cutting out the third 
actP 

I)/SCOURAGING, 

Mack UN’s rude humour at 
I rehearsals has been already al- 
I hided' to. When his “ True- 
Born Irishman ” was being rc- 
j hearsed, he was dissatisfied with 
the style of a particular actor, 
and stepping up to him asked 
in an angry lone, " What trade 
I are you, sir r " The other an- 
swered, ** I am a gentleman, 
sir ! ” “ Then,” said the other, 
“ Stick to that, sir, for you will 
never be an actor I ” 

AN ASIDE, 

Munden’S avarice was noto- 
rious. On his last appesA'ance, 
as he was bowing his farewell 
and retreating backwards up 
*the stage, he said in a whisper 
to those at the wings, “Am I 
near; am I near?” “Very,” 
said Liston, who was close by ; 
“ ho one more so 1" 
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A DILEmiA, • 

Cooke, describing bis failings, 
said, “ On Monday I was drunk 
and appeared ; b^it they didn't 
like that, and hissed me. On 
Wednesday I was drunk, jo 1 
didn’t appear; and they didn’t 
like that. What the devil would 
they have . 

A LIST QF PKOTERf/eS. 

• • • • 

When Harry disposed of his 
theatre in Dublin, tin! inventory 
of the properties excited much 
^amusement. Their condition 
was thus candidly described: — 
“ Chambers, with holes in 
them;” “house, very bad;” 
“one stile, broken;” '‘^battle- 
ments^ font ; ” “ waterfall in the 
Dargle, very bad ; ” “ woods, 
greatly damaged ; ” “ clouds, 
little worth ; ” “ mill, tiDrn ; ” 
and “ elephant, vety iuuiF The 
only good article appeared to be 
“ eighty-three thunderbolts.” 


QUIH AND WARBURTON 

Bishop W/LRr.UR'it>N and 
Ouin wer^ debating tho execu- 
tion of Charles 1. “ By wfiat 14ws 
did those regicides justify it ? ” 
said the bisiiop. “ By all the 
L'n\s he left them,” was thu reply. 
Oil in’s humoiyi was of a very 
high order, lie, and Foote, and 
IMacklin amply sustain the credit 
of their piolession in this dt- 
partment. 


APPROPRIATE FOOD, 

MossOP was said UgYivc 
always ordered his dinner to 
suit the character he was about 
to play* For i^anga in the 
“ Revenge,” sausages ; for Bar- 
bavobsa, veal cutlets ; for Richard, 
pork, 

A NEW PLAY. 

The following appears in tltc « 
theatrical newspapers : — 


FOR SALL. -*VO MANAGERS AND OTHERS. 

‘mHE KING’S BANNER,’ an Original Romantic Serio- 

JL ilistonL.'iI in B’our Vuts and several T.'dilcanx, by Mrs. ^ . 

Pciiod, the Civil War(fi'ini i 6 if 3 ) .niid ^le escape ol Charles *ie B*irst from C.'trisbrooke 
Castle \to i6'x)), cminig with ihc Kcsior.ition. B unshed coi ipleic, July 1869 ; Copy- 
right secured, March 1870. It contains a Hop-garden lialLt, the Auihorcss's Sole 
Invention and Property ; also many New Sciisatiuiial EfTcci., c.speci:illy a Will-o'-the- 
Wisp Scene, ending m,a Bog Adventure duru^ the seaich f'*r iMij^ilivc Cavaliers 
through the B'orc.st. An Admirable Ghost Scene in an Abbey Ruin, with an Original 
(ihost Medley by the Authoress , also two other Songs, crmiposcd expressly for it by 
li M. Sutherland, Lsq. One of thc^e, ' i’hc (donoiis Cause' (a loyal Cavalier drinking 
song, occurring in Igst tableau of First Act), was recently sung with great succciu .at a 

Charity Concert in , second time. Part of the Play performed by Mr. and Mrs. 

Bandm^nn last 5th December, at the Theatre Royal.— It hait been read and highly 
recommended by many leaders in the profession, • 

Part of ih^iss of this great Drama luving been lost in Ixmdon since November 
1871, consisting of five full lliustraiions, two Songs, full Scenario, Pattern of Ballot, and 
several Letters, to avoid any mistakes on the part of the public; it is t^e Authui css's _ 
intention to print and publish her work v-ith as little delay as possible, and a dnplkatc' 
set of Illustrations to those which liave disappeared (in defence of her entire 
origianlily). * • 

B'urthcr particulars will be duly aiinouncecC 
For terms apply to the Author : or her Solicitor. 
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AN A CTOR A T THE GRA VE. 

MacmlIN, grown old and tot- 
tering, attended Ijarry’s funeral 
in V.he ‘cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. As he was looking into 
the grave and murmuring “ Poof 
Sprangcr ! ” some one attempted 
to lead him away, when he said, 
“ Sir, I am at m/ rehearsal ; do 
not disturb me ! ” 


staIGe dress. 

Hknderson was so indif- 
ferentf as to stage costume that 
he‘b6astcd of having played ten 
distin^ characters during one 
season in tlic^ame dress. “ The 
beautiful Mrs. Crouch,” says 
Dr. Doran, “ acted one of tlic 
witches in Macbeth^ in a 
killing hat, her hair superbly 
powdered, rouge laid on with 
delicate effect, and her whole 
'exquisite person enveloped in a 
cfoud of point lace and fine 
linen.” Lewis acted a Pagan 
hero in knee-breeches and a silk 
jacket ! 

ALAS POOR I^RICK ! 

The wild George Frederick 
Cooke was not allowed to wrest 
in his American grave,. “A 
theatrical benefit,” says Dr. 
Francis, “had been announced 
at the Park Theatre, and ‘Ham- 
let * the play. A subordinate of 
the theatre at a late hour hurried 
to nty office for a skull. / was 
^ compiled *to loan the head o/ 
my (Ad friend^ George Frederick 
Cooke. It was i^jturncd in the 
morning; but on the ensuing 
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evening, aj the meeting of the 
Cooper CluJ>, the circumstance 
becoming known to several of 
the members, £^nd a general 
desire being expressed to inves- 
tigate phrenologically the head 
of the great tragedian, the arti- 
cle 1/as again released from its 
privacy, when Daniel Webster, 
Henry Whpaton, and many 
others who enriched the meeting 
of that night applied the ])rin- 
ciplcs' of craniological science 
to ?thc • interesting specimen 
before them.” It would be in- 
teresting ' to enumerate the 
numbers of celebrated persons 
whose remains have been sub-^' 
jeeted to this sort of desecra- 
tion. Siemens body was carried 
off by resurrect ion-men, and 
sent to Oxford for dissection, 
tvliere one of his friends hap- 
pened to come in, and was so 
shocked at the recognition that 
he fainted away. Swift’s skull 
was dug u\a a few years ago at 
St. Patrick’s, and handed round, 
like Cookers, at a party of 
scientific gentlemen. It was 
said that at the close of the 
proceedings the larynx was . 
missing ' 


AM UNREHEARSED PRO- 
LOGUE. 

Jack Palmer on one occa- 
sion delivered a prologue with- 
out having learned a linCkOf it. 
The feat was contrived thus : — 
The prompter was placed under- 
neath a table covered with a 
cloth, and repeated every line, 
which Palmer, with many inge- 
nious smiles and gestures, to 
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cover the intervals^ of waiting, On the death of Mossop; "a 
repeated after him|* • powerful but turgid actor whom 

Churchill satirised, a copy of 

elaborate E,LPttAB,S. 

No irevclation^f the prose of elocutionary directions wAten 
stage life •equals the following, over each line. 

Eyes tipwarrls. Surpil'^e and peevish. 

“ H 'hat should this nit'an f / Vhat sudden an^^er^s this ? 

Sudden turn Af voice— tiuick. 

He piiKted frowningjrom w/r, as if ruin 
Smart • Wild. 

Leaped from his eye. ...... 

* • Voice quick and lot id. 

I must read this paper ; 

I'ran&ition. Much kreatli. Opciij. paper vrry ha^tlly. 

I fear the story of his anger. — Tis* so — 

Strikes it quickly. V.ist throbs of feeling. 

This paper has undone mo. ^Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth IVc drawn together 

Cunning and heail nod. Dislike, teeth quite close. Lips paitfy pressed , 

'Ilq gain the I'opcdom. O negligence ! 

Quick and high. Wild, sudden, spitefully and peevishly. 

Fit for a fool to fall by. What cross devil • • 

Hurried spirit, and all in a lucath. 

Made me put this main secret jn the packet 

I’ausc. 

I sent the kin^.^ — Is there no way to cure this? 

E.icc full to audience, 

Side look. Cunning, fretful .and musing — .welling inward. 

No new device to beat this from his brains 

Force. l.oud. Pause. Then ^udden turn. 

I know 'twill Stir him strongly. 

Opens letter. 

IVhafs this ?-~ To the Pope. ^ 

Still look to the letter. Rest, lirdhthc nut. ^low step, and head declined. 

The letter^ as I live, with all the business 

Quite calm ;yid resigned. 

I writ to's Holiness. Nay, then, farewell! 

tone, with feeling, but low. 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness ; 

• No jerk. 

And, from that full meridian of my glor)", 

Finger G tone. , 

Undtr feeling. pointed down. Sudden pause. 

I haste now to my setting ; I shall fall 

Solemn. Mournful. , 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

Weak manner. Feeling restrained. Wildness of old man. 

And no man see me more." • 
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A PAIR RETORT 

WHENjFoote was beaten in a 
lawsuit , about rf theatre, a 
Scotch lawyer calle'd ofi liim to 
receive the amount of his bill of 
costs. The actor while paying 
him indulged in a sneer at 
Scotch economy, saying that 
the agent, like alUhis country- 
men, would travel back in the 
clienpcst manner possible. 
“Ay, ay,’^ said tlie agent drily, 
and tapping his pocket, “ I shall 
travel— Foot^ 

onn jiEXFFir. 

AC'rcJl^s ha\'e often advertised 
llicir benefits Cor odd purposes. 
Hut few announcements have 
been more singular ilian that of 
Lillo, whose kill was headed, 
“ Tor the benefit of my poor rc^ 
hitUms^^ 

A SITUATION, 

• f)NK night in the year 1784, 
Miss Farren and a leading actor 
were taken ill, and it was an- 
nounced that their parts (in 
“Love in a Village”) woulcf be 
read. 'J’hc followii^ absurd 
scene took place 'fhe manu- 
script copy had to be used, as 
the piece was not publishctl ; 
so Mr. ralmer and Miss Collett, 
each with a candle in hand, 
read alternately, passing the 
piece from one to the other, 
as their turn came. At last 
Palmer came to a passage so 
blotted and interlined that he 
tfrDuld not make it out. The 
audience hissed, when he came 
forward and offercjl to show the 
passa;.,e to any gentleman in 
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the pit who jvould say if he were 
to blame. The book w'as ex- 
amined and the passage, amid 
loud applause, declared to be un- 
readable. 'Phe play then pro- 
ceeded, permission being given 
to pass over the pas- 


SIIAEESPETE IMPROVED. 

In 1805, when a piece called 
“ The Village,” was uproariously 
daimted, b- Hilton ca^ilc forward 
and rebuked the audience, 
adding in his own unique style, 
“ It is opinion that the piece 
has great merit.” When he 
took the Surrey 7 'hcatre he pro- 
duced Macbeth’ altered from 
Shakespere by Mr. Laivler I ” in 
which one of the passages ran : 

** a dagger which I sec befure me f 
My hams are scattered in a whirlwind 
stonny.'l 

INTERPOLATED MUSIC. 

At a performance of “ The 
Rivals,” in 1825, at Hastings, a 
Mr. White, who had a good 
voice, played the part of the 
lover P'alkland, and introduced 
'T/ic Pay of Piscay^ “by par- 
ticular desire!” Something of 
the same kind of inappropriate 
introduction is recorded of Miss 
Poole in “The Iron Chest,” who, 
when playing Barbara, wished 
to introduce a popular Swiss air. 
At a pathetic situation she pro- 
ceeded thus : — “ Poor Wilford 
has been dragged to prison : but 
still never, never can forget the 
old strain, ^ Merrily UtU 
(Cue for the orchestra.) 

• Merrily every bosom boundeth ; 

Mcirily oh ! merrily oh ! 
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A SUITABLE %iNSJVER. 

An amateur wrote to Harry 
Johnson, desiring an engage- 
inentjCApatiatingpn his own suit- 
able gifts and qualifications, and 
received the following repV -- 
“ I agree to engage you at nnce, 
provided you are -only half as 
good as you describe yourself.” 

APPEAL BY PLACARD. 

• • 

absurd scene took place 
during the stormy Hooth riots 
in 1817. The actor, who had 
, offended the audience, would 
not be allowed a liearing, when 
a gentleman came forward on 
the stage bearing a pole and 
placard, on which was inscribed 
the words, 

“GRANT SILENCE TO EXPLAIN.'’ 
This was greeted with “ a whirl- 
wind of orange peel,” and the 
actor again presented himself, 
but would not be listened to. 
The placard-bearer now ap- 
peared with another device — 

“iSkIR. BOOTH LS WILLING TO 
APOLOGISE.” 

But this produced no change. 
The actor appeared again, and 
was a^ain hooted back. The 
indefatigable placard-bearer 
braved the storm* once more, and 
hid his head«behind a board 
bearing this appeal 

“CAN ENGLISHMEN CONDEMN 
UNHEARD?” 

This, of course, produced cheers 
in compliment to the audience, 
but did not advance the actor’s 
cause. 


COO EE AT LIMERICK. 

The following adventure is 
relatctl •f licorge hVedeyipk 
Cooke, when fulfilling an en- 
.gagemont. It exactly fits with 
tlie known recklessness of his 
character. 

“ He had b<f*en performing at 
the old theatre, J.imcrick. The 
last night of his appearance he 
acted Pciruchio. and, before ifie 
fall of the curtain, had paid such 
constant attention to a little keg 
of whisky, that the fiimcgpover,- 
powered his facullics, aij^d in 
bestowing the whip up^n ^thc 
unfortunate Ornmio., he bela- 
boured him so sevei^ly, that the 
miborabic actor roared in down- 
right earnest, every now and 
then threat ening^Jooke isith a 
retaliation. But the latter, doubly 
inspired on the occasion, both 
by the beverage he had drunk 
and the protection of the Efudi- 
cncc, persevered till he luTd* 
made a clear stage for liimself. 

T he actor who iiad been thus 
treated vowed vengeance on 
Coofce, which ho was deter- 
mined to inflict the moment he 
had undressed himself. Some- 
what sobered by these threats, 
PetKiichio bethought hiq^iself ot 
the advice of Hudibras — 

' He who (lights, and rum away, 

May live to another day.* 

“ Heedless of the strangeness 
of his dr^ss, he instantly slipped 
down the back stairs, and sought 
refuge in one of the obscure 
alleys behind the tHcatrd! It'® 
was then just twelve o’cVock, 
and as he had rambled out of 
the High Street, he did not even 
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feilcounter a watchman asleep 
on his post. The sounds of 
woe, issi^ng with strange solem- 
nity from an humble hut, pre- 
sqrlfly attracted his attention ; 
they proceeded from an assem- 
blage of persons, who (according 
to a custom still continued in 
the southern parts of Ireland, on 
the 4cath of a rciition, or even 
acquaintance) were assembled 
round a dead body, chanting a 
dismal song, or howl, in full 
chorus. The reader must bear 
in mind the broad-brimmed hat 
jind ^^yhimsical dress of /V/;*//- 
e/i/Vj,^nd that, most likely, not 
oncf individual assembled in 
that place had ever seen a play ; 
he may in'^iginc, then, if pos- 
sible, the wonder and horror 
of the simple souls when 
George Frederick applied his 
shoulder to the slender wicket 
of the cabin, plunged into the 
midst of the group, sword in 
hand, oversetting those he first 
' eficoiintcred, and advancing up 
to the foot of the bed, on which 
the body of an old woman was 
placed, exclaiming, in his^own 
rough way, with his eyes dis- 
tended to the utm(^t extent by 
intoxication — 

' How now, ye secret black and mid- 
night hugs, • 

Whaifi’t yc do?* 

“ Thunderstruck by the figure 
of the apparition, and the tones 
which proceeded from it, some 
of the mourners sought shelter 
under the bed, others crept half 
way\ip the chimney, while the 
^remafnder* sallied out into the 
lanc^ praying most fervently to 
be released fronh the visitation 
of the devil, for a human being 
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none could jiuppose George, wl;o, 
left arlone with the shrivelled rc- 
' mains of the old peasant, taking 
her parchment-coloured hand, 

pathetically exclaimed — 

*' 

I ' O, my love ’ m>'^wifc ' 

Dentil th.it h.ith .suck*d tlve honey of 
tby breath, 

Hall had no power yet upon iby 
bca uty. 

'lh< art not ^conquered — beauty's cn- 
. » ytt 

Is Cl nison on lliy lips. ' - 
* Ileauly,' - no, hang me, if it is though ; 
Avaunt, thou horrid spc*^re ! ' 

* » • 

‘ But stop,’ said George, for 
his eye at that instant rested on 
a jug of whisky punch, smoking 
in the chimney corner ; — he^ 
eagerly grasped the handle and 
cried, 

‘ Here's to my love. 

“ The affrighted company 
taking by degrees a little cou- 
rage, ventured, one by one, to 
peep through the kcy-holc, and 
then •obsiTving George had 
thrown awviy his sword, re- 
turned into the apartment, when 
he, in order to encourage them, 
exclaimed — ‘ Don’t fear me ; 'tis 
only George Frederick Cooke ; 
come, sit down, I’ll smoke with - 
you, and drink w'ith you, aye, 
an^ pray with you, my jolly 
lads and lasses,' Thus re- 
assured, George became gradu- 
ally a great favourite with them, 
and revelled ifl the delights of 
tobacco and wliisky, ‘ until his 
eyelids could no longer wag.' 
He was then placed quierty on 
a bed until next morntng." 

BADDELEY^S WILL. 

Baddelev, an indifferent per- 
former during the days of Car- 
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rick, lias acquired a certain forth in certain books, pAnl- 
reputiuion, ihougl^ not frewn his phlcts, &c. One hundred 
hisinonic powers. lie was the ^ pounds, three per cent. consoU- 
luisband of the notorious and | dated bank * annuities, which 
be;uitifiil Mrs. Ihiddcley, whose produce* three pounds# per, gin- 
frailli«B were tjic talk of the num, is left to purchase* a 
town ; aud he was the author twclfth-cakc. with t\ine and 


of an eccentric w ill, the Jclual 
languaj^^e of which is worth re- 
producing; here. • 

• It bears d^ite April 23, 1793, 
and proves hfe benevolent atten- 
tion to the infirmities and dis- 
tresses df, liis Jjrothcr*. per- 
formers : — 

“ To his faithful* friend and 
companion, Mrs. Catherine 
Stnekland, fjonerally called and 
known by the name of Mrs. 
lladdelcy, he bequeaths his life's 
inteiest in his house in New 
Store-street ; and in his freehold 
mcssuai^cs, garden, &c. After 
her decease, the above estates, 
with certain monies to arise 
from the insurance of ,an an- 
nuity, to go to thc^sociely esta- 
blished for the relief of indigent 
persons belonging to Drury- 
lane Theatre. The house and 
premises at Moulscy to be used 
as an asylum for decayed actors 
and actresses ; and when the 
net produce of the proptrty 
amounts to 360/. per annum, 
pensions arc to be allowed. 
Especial care to be taken to 
have the words, ‘ Uaddelcy’s 
Asylum/ in the front of the 
house. His Sxccutors to pub- 
lish,«every year, his letter, as it 
appeared in 7Vie General Adver- 
tiser^ April 20, 1790, respecting 
the disagreement with his vjn- 
happy wife, to prevent the world 
looking upon his memory in the 
villainous point of view, as set 


punch ; which the ladies and 
gentlemen of Diiiry-lane Thea- 
tre arc rcqucislcd to partqkc of, 
every Twclftli Night, in the 
great Green-Room.” 

AClVRy EP/TAPm, 

Thk simple cpit:)])!! on 13ur- 
bage fb well-known — * •• » 

Kxri^lU'kHAc;!: ! * » 
and this idea* of adapting pro- 
fessional allusion® \ Lapidary 
insciiptions ” has been rather a 
favourite one *with playeis. 
Thus, the merits of Jackson, a 
favourite provincial actor, are 
thus recorded in a IS’orfolk 
churchyard : — 

“Sacred to the memory of 
'fhomas Jackson, comcdi?ln,* 
who was cni^tii^ed J December 
21, 1741, play a comic cast oj 
characters in this j^rcat Theatric 
the* World, for many of which 
he was pyQjnpted by nature to 
c.xcel. The season being ended, 
his benefit over, the charj;es all 
paid, and his account closed, he 
made his exit in the Tragedy of 
‘ Death,’ on the 17th of March, 
1798, in full assurance of being 
catted emx, more to rehearsal; 
when he hopes to find his for- 
feits afl cleared, his cast of 
parts bettered, and his situa- 
tion made agreeable bf Hin/ 
who paid the great j/^/^/j-debt 
for the love, he bore io* Per- 
formers in general.” 
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GRR3.V-R00Jf yOA’ES. 

t 

T^sfERft arc many collections 
of good stories connected with 
actors and the stage, and it is 
amazing of uhat “poor stuff” 
such misccllanics^ire composed. 
The following is afiommon type 
of the Green-room jests, and it 
is .surprising liow such sliould 
have been thought worthy 'of 
preservation : — 

“ When Lee Lewis was out 
sliootM-kg,'‘{hp proprietor attiickcd 
him >^olci’Cly. ‘ I -illow no one 
to sho(it here buL myself. I’ll 
shoot you if yVni come here 
again/ said Lewis, 

“ I sui)posc yo{i mean fo make 
gamdqf me! ” ^ 

“Mimdcn, when confined to 
his bed by illness, w'as much 
rallied by his friends, it being 
supposed that he was sham- 
jiimg. H c was told that they were 
all laughing at him. ‘ I assured 
them,’ he answered, * I had 
much rather they had made me 
a joke.’” . 

It is incredible what a num- 
ber of Grecn-roomt jokes are 
based on some such indif- 
ferent quips. This little weak- 
ness is admirably touched* in 
“Nicholas Nicklcby” — 

“ Except when Old Bricks 
and Mortar takes it into his head 
to do it himself, you should .add, 
Tommy,” remarked Mjr. Len- 
ville “ You know who Old 

f iricks and^ Mortar is, I sup- 
ose, :sir?’''' “ 1 do not, indeed,” 
said Nicholas, “ We call Crum- 
mies that, becauifc his style of 
acting U rather in the hcaify 
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and ponderoeirS wxiy^* said Mf. 
Lenvitlc. hmis^tn't be cracking 
jokes, though, for I’ve got a part 
of twelve lengths iicrc,” &c. 

Indeed the wdiolc of this por- 
tion of the sto^y rekitinu*to the 
country theatre is unrh ailed for 
its hi|^nour anil vivacity, and is 
evidently drawn from the life. 

• 

AlSr UXF.UCKY.^COMPANy. 

1 N t he year 1 7 3 3, cn m pany 
of ind*iffcr£?nt playersfwas formed 
to go abroad and act, which 
found its way even to tlie i.sland 
of jamair i. They made a good 
deal of money, and on the first 
night of the “ Beggar’s Opera” 
“took” 370 pistoles. But the 
corps wa^ not c.Kcmpt from the 
disagrcc.il lie casualties of the 
place, and within two months 
they had buried their Polly, 
Mrs. Slammakin, Filch, and 
two more members of the 
“gang.” Iixthis state of things 
some gentlemen of the island, 
of a histrionic turn, took parts, 
and contrived to keep the enter- 
prise alivefor a time ; but this did 
not last long, for in .a short time 
some other members dropped 
off,*and there was only an old 
man, a boy, and a woman 01 the 
original corps left surviving. 
They had all died of the J.amaica 
fever, or of the more fatal rum- 
punch, the natiqpal beverage. 
The shattered remnant em- 
barked with upwards of •two 
thousand pistoles, the •earnings 
of the troupe, to join another 
company that was playing at 
Charleston, but they also per- 
ished, being cast awa>r on the 
voyage. 
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Phillips, Wall^, I'lm opyi ixhl, 

Picture, Siihji I i fij^a, yj 
Pit, A Tai ill ifii', !•> 

Pit peficthiiu lit (, ',7 
Pla< ard, AppL.il ly, 121 

PI ly, A Nt w, 1 77 

Pl.iy Ihlls, 

Play. R^isti s .a the, 19 
Player* I'hc, i^iaytd, 33 
Players Intel rupnl, 82 
Puhlc Kcipicst, 

Piaitnal Mind, A^v^ 

Jhai-tC anti No Prai^^S 
Piaise, ( h.iry, .>7 : I 

, I'orcihic, ID 

Pie.ichcis and Ai lois.^y 
Predit unent, Cnpluasint, 32 
Pull h lit], Mis., 7. 7t • 

Pi'doguc, An L/iiiclii. irsed, if8 

I’liJptltlCS, l.Rt 7 ,f, I *7 

PropheUt, ’ji 
Piosc and Poetry, 11 
Puffs, 6 


, *«ratcJ, 104 

,V 


Quack Doctoi, 'I lie, ami Carnok, 8 
Quick and the I'unntnre ItroPcr, s 
Qiiin (iiid Ml-. Pritchard, 7, Ricii, is, 
Wailm.lori, ti; 

Quires l{uiuoii , 8 
'Pricks cf-.Proiuincialion, 8 

R. 

Realism, True, no 

Kcl/bkc lu la\cipooI Slaveowners and 
Merchants Ly C coke, 16 
Recc'ipts, l^^argc, 93 
Rcv:ognition, A, 26 
Refreshments .Sold in 'Pheatres, 37 
“ RerncmLer Me 'lo morrow !” yy 
Reply of an Author, 1x6 
Retirement, 'I'hc Diilness of, 5 
Retort, A Fair, 1 19 • 

Reynoids'*ProIogue on “ ILmiLug.'^oO 
Rhyno, Appeal to, 24 ^ 

Richanlwn, the.Showiiian,on Macrejoy, 4 1 
Romantic Stage Marriages, 84 • 

Rough 'Preatrnent, 15 
Kutlc Interruption, ft, 73 
Ruling Instinct, The, Hi * 

Ruling Pasbioii .Strong 111 Life, it 
Ruse, A, ^7 
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Salari-A c*^ Actors, 98 
Sancroft, Arclibishop, and Betterton, 19 
Scene at Hie Theatrical Fund Dinner, 108 
Drop, ^x ^ 

^hool, A, of Acting Jcscribed, 24 
’ School for Scandal,” Gossip about the, rox 

“School’s Up! ”115 

Serve them K.ight.'>;8 
Severe, 8, 51 'c, 

Shakespeare Improve^, 120 
Sliakt^pearcan Aprop^, 95 

- Enthui^ast, A, 53 

Sheridan and Boadevr 30 ; ISIonk Lewis, 
30 ; Sparks, a Dublin Actor, 52 
Slfcridan and the Dog Actor at Drury 
Lane, 101 • 

'* Shc-r-i dan for ever ! " 25 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” 07 
|Short and iMunl, 35 
Should jr cel ? 27 / 

Shutc 4 ’an<rt^ Two Roy 1 Dukes, *67 
Sidtkins, , and Liy^a, 79 

and tl^Gouiitry Pot-boy, 5 
17 ; at Drury l^ne, 

89 . at AVoiccs^^T^r^a 
Suhlons’, Mrs^^’jt Appearance at Edin 


Sldd^is' h?rs., iTiiKiVy at Drury Lane, 67 
Siiupsoa, Palgravc^ on Cop> light, J14 
Suuation, A. 1 20 . Absurd, 47; Spaded, 5 
Skating on the Stage, 49 
Slaag, Stage, 73 
Solchcis ai rhcalrcs, a8 
Sothoiu's, Mr , Profits on Dundroity, 1T4 
Rebuke to an Oilicers’ 


Mc.ss, 18 

SovcrcMgn and "H, B.,” 38 
Spartan Forliiiide, 7 
Specchei. from the Stage, 93 
“ Spelling’’ of Kitty Clive, 54 
Spit, A Histrionic, 33 
“ Sport to you, Death to me,” 46 ' 

Stage Advertibcmcnt, 36, (n 5 : Directions, 
6; Dogs on the, 92; Dress, 50, 118; 
Effect, 71 ; Eleclioncering on the, 25 ; 
Feasts, 36 

Stage. Off and Oh the, 26 

Thunder, 30 

Trick, A, 47 

“ Stick to the Coo !” i 3 

Stiinulaiit, A. 98 

StoiN ten tunes told, 108 

Struggles of an Actor (Mr. V ebster;, 41 


Stuait, Beatty, a Dubhn Actor, 4^ 
Swarfooroiigh, Miss ^\da, 95 
Sympathy, Wcll-paui, 8 


Tar, A, in the Pit, 10 • • 

'I'aylor, Tom, on Copyright, ttti 
T heatres, The London, 86 . - 

TheaJncal Crilieism, 'xo8 ^ • 

Fund Dinner, Scene at, to 

® l-aw-suits, 51 

; I*liffs, 6 

Tliundcr, 30 

"‘ipsy Actor in a lank, no 
’it fur Tat, 29- ^ 

Old Punished, A, 5 * 

’raget^y; Unintentional, 641 
.'iaiiy.osilioiis. Droll, 43* 

True 4if»mbasf,^2 ; l)ignity, 10 ; 

66 ; Realism, no 


U. 

Unanswerable, 35 

Unlucky Coinpanv, An, 124 ; Cue lliuil 
, 60; Diesscr, 12 

! Unpleasant Predicament, 32 
UnrehenrsoJ Piologuc, An, 118 
Unsuita’ le Char.ictcrs, 64 


Vanity, 49: Youthful, 31 , 

. A'clciaii, A, 61 a’ 

• Vilhers, Loid, and his Perfci uiairt 

Hcnley-on-’rhamcs, 104- '* 

Walking Coiitradictini, A 24 
Warburtoii and C)«bi, 117 
, Webster, B., 95 
j Well Deserved, 17 
1 Well-paid Sympathy, 8 
! “ Whii h be Joey ? ” 26 
WigneU’s Apology for a Piologuc, ii 
. Will, Baddelcy's, 122 '' 

I Woii^ey's Speecli eniplimliiscd by ^losso j 
j Wood V, Glass, 37 

! Y. 

Yorick ! Alas Poor, 1x8 

Zuclielli and Michael Kelly, 26 


THE END, 
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